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On page 297 of “Temporal Changes and Urban Differences in Residential 
Segregation: A Reconsideration” by Stanley Lieberson and Donna K. Car- 
ter (AJS 88 [September 1982]: 296-310), the left-hand expression of the 
centered equation should read “,P*,” instead of ‘“P*,.”” The error occurred 
because the first subscript fell off the line of monotype during a late stage 
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Careers and Organizational Labor Markets: 
- Demographic Models of Organizational Behavior’ 


Shelby Stewman 
Carnegie-Mellon University 


Suresh L. Konda 
Purdue University 


It is commonly held that an individual’s career prospects decline the 
higher he or she rises in an organization. In many cases this is not 
true; this paper identifies four organizational microstructures and two 
triggering mechanisms that provide clues for assessing one’s career 
prospects in different organizations. The four microstructures are 
grade ratios, vacancy chains, managerial selection preferences, and 
cohort size. Growth and exit rates are important triggering mecha- 
nisms prompting these microstructures into action. In addition, the 
effects of being identified as a “star” are shown as they are mediated 
through these organizational structures. Since the microstructures 
stretch across the full set of hierarchical grades, they are used to 
explicate the sequential career chances over the full organizational 
career span and the comparative level of difficulty at each promotion 
“gateway.” Biases from both retrospective and panel data also 
indicate the importance of sampling from labor markets as well as 
from career streams to identify the underlying structures that operate 
alongside the more commonly studied heterogeneity of individuals. 
The approach used here links three usually disparate areas—labor, 
organizations, and demography—-and in some cases extends the 
results of stable population theory within organizational demography. 
Data from three organizations—in both private and public sectors— 
are used to illustrate’ the model and to conduct empirical tests and 
thereby provide initial confirmation of the theory. 


I. ORGANIZATIONAL LABOR MARKETS 


The usual view of organizations as hierarchical pyramids is not the best 
view of one’s own career prospects. Other features of organizational struc- 


1 This research was supported in part by grants from the National Science Foundation 
(SOC 77-16240 and SES 80-17884), We wish to acknowledge the role of Nathan Keyfitz, 
James G. March, Jacob Siegel, and Harrison White. This paper results in part from the 
synergistic impact of their inteJlectual encouragement in the form of invitations to partici- 
pate in specia] conferences, a colloquium, and the meetings of the Population Association 
of America. We also wish to thank a referee for suggesting table 4. Requests for reprints 
should be sent to Shelby Stewman, School of Urban and Public Affairs, Carnegie-Mellon 
University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213. 
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ture or process provide better clues—four microstructures and two triggeting 
mechanisms, The first microstructure shown to influence careers is grade . 
ratios—a distributive form of structure.* The second structural effect is 
processual, involving the transformation of simple grade ratios into multiple 
grade ratios through vacancy chains. The third is a choice structure, 
operative in terms of managerial preferences for individual skills at each 
grade. And the fourth is a cohort size effect conditional on vacancies, having 
four acceleration principles. Growth and exit rates (the latter tied ‘to 
organizational “age? or length of service, career prospects, and work 
relationships) are important trigger mechanisms prompting these micro- 
structures Into action. In addition, the early identification of “stardom” 
is shown to affect career chances and outcomes as they unfold within these 
organizational structures. These are the primary theoretical results of this 
paper. 

One methodological result pertinent to sampling is also presented. Very 
large data biases are apparent from both one-point panel and retrospective 
sampling. To the extent that individual behavior is contingent on such 
microstructures as are described above, we must sample from the structures, 
not simply from one-point populations of persons. The implications of this 
finding extend well beyond the area of organizational labor markets to a 
more general problem of identification; that is, identifying underlying 
structures through which the effects stemming from individual variation are 
mediated. 

The organizational labor market (OLM) approach we use links three 
usually disparate areas—labor, organizations, and demography. 


Labor 


Individual careers and income have been the central topic of two major 
streams of research in sociology and economics—status attainment (Blau 
and Duncan 1967; Duncan, Featherman, and Duncan 1972; Jencks et al. 
1972; Hauser and Featherman 1974) and human capital (Mincer 1974; 
Becker 1975). Significant advances have been made on the supply side of 
the process through this work, which stresses individual variation. Recently, 
the theoretical imbalance stemming from the lack of attention to the demand 
side of the process has been increasingly realized. Spilerman (1977) has 
developed the career-line concept, relating it directly to labor market 
structure, including internal or organizationally administered labor markets 
(see Doeringer and Piore 1971). Stolzenberg (1978) has stressed the size of 
the firm in which the worker is employed. And Konda and Stewman (1980) 
and Stewman (1981) look inside an organization to investigate how aging 
and seniority interact with job vacancies to produce individual career 


2 For a clear discussion of both distributive and processual forms of social structure, see 
Nadel (1957). 
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movement. In each of these recent developments regarding careers, organi- 
zations are being incorporated. 

In fact, one might easily consider organizations the behavioral arbiter of 
the “idealized” competitive labor market. Organizations vary significantly 
in their range of work and across product lines (i.e., the industrial sector). 
Even when they appear similar in these respects they differ in employment 
practice: hiring, evaluation, promotion, and retirement policies; incentive 
schemes; degree of unionization. In addition, organizations vary in size, 
growth rate, geographical dispersion, divisional structure, and their dis- 
tributive allocation of occupations and of hierarchical grades within occupa- 
tion, that is, in relative sizes per grade (span of control) and in number of 
levels. There is also an underlying stratification of organizations, even 
within product lines, providing a hierarchy of organizations in which the 
individual worker is located. There should be little question, then, that 
such intermediaries as organizations have a differential impact on careers, 
since individual labor market behavior is carried out in differently structured 
labor markets. 


Organizations 


Sociology has both organization and career theories, but it is as though the 
two did not operate in conjunction with labor markets. This is in spite of 
the fact that careers occur within an organization or stream of organizations 
and these organizations form internal labor markets (ILMs). In economics, 
on the other hand, the theory of the firm is a theory of markets, not a 
theory of organizational structure or decision making (cf. Cyert and March 
1963). Nor does the theory of the firm consider careers of workers and 
managers in terms of the full life cycle of labor supply and continued 
individual motivation, aspiration, and development. 

Yet careers and labor markets are ideal processes for developing and 
testing theories of organizational behavior. Note that one way to view 
organizational decision making is in terms of assigned staff. Within an 
organization, the staff constitutes not a single labor market but a set of 
ILMs. Hence, individual career behavior, even in organizations, reflects 
the general fragmentation of the labor force along occupational lines, and 
organization theory should take into account these separable OLMs. At a 
bare minimum, the distributional properties of the OLMs will affect an 
individual’s development within the organization and thereby his career 
choices. In other words, while organizations are designed in terms of products 
and along product lines, the staff performing the jobs in such a divisional 
structure is simultaneously responding to a parallel structure—that of the 
OLMs which specify the career ladders on which individuals move. 

Moreover, staff assignment involves the continuous renewal of organiza- 
tions. First, the allocation of jobs into job distributions determines the 
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structure of the organization—both horizontally and vertically. As new 
jobs are created or old ones become vacant, the manager may choose to 
reallocate these distributions and hence change the organization’s design; 
the manager also selects new occupants who may change the character of 
the jobs as well as the performance level. And, if we think of multiple 
assignments, the possibility arises of new mixtures of skills, experience 
levels, and even the formation of selected ‘‘critical masses.” Along the lines 
of such mixtures, March (1975) has suggested viewing committee decision 
making in terms of a mixture of career streams or individuals located at 
various points in their career life cycles, and Keyfitz (1980a) has referred 
to the importance of cohort mixtures for research productivity in universi- 
ties. The development of new ideas from “new blood” entering the organi- 
zation and from the nurturing of “young blood” by the “old blood” and 
vice versa is a distinct possible effect of staff renewal. In brief, the “changing 
of the guard” does not occur only with changes in administration or in 
administrative policy but is a continuous reality throughout the organiza- 
tion. 

Finally, not only does the staff assignment process provide the elementary 
setting for decision making about work by both management and worker, 
but also we can deal with demand factors affecting careers, such as job 
distributions and especially job vacancies, and thereby lay the foundations 
for study of the microstructural effects which, in addition to individual 
heterogeneity, explain career behavior and organizational performance. In 
brief, not only are labor theorists beginning to incorporate organizational 
processes into their work, but also the present time affords an excellent 
opportunity for organization theorists to include labor market behavior as 
an integral component of organizations, thereby engendering an active two- 
way flow in the theoretical development. (For initial work along these lines 
see Keyfitz [1973, 1977, 19806]; March [1975]; Pfeffer [1981]; Stewman 
[1981]). 


Demography 


Demography? Recent analytical work on organizational staff flows and 
distributions (Young 1971; Young and Almond 1961; Forbes 1971; Bar- 
tholomew 1973; Young and Vassiliou 1974; Stewman 19756, 1978, 1981; 
Bartholomew and Forbes 1979; and Konda and Stewman 1980) might be 
termed organizational demography since it describes the behavior of 
organizational populations. Yet such work is certainly not at the core of 
demographic theory as is, for example, stable population theory. In this 
paper, we will show how the two strands of research overlap and why 
this paper may also be considered part of a newly developing species within 
demography, labeled “organizational demography” by Keyfitz (1977). ` 
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Plan of the Paper 


In Section II we summarize the current theoretical linkages between 
careers and OLMs. Keyfitz’s work on organizational demography (1973, 
1977, 1980a, 19808) serves as an important precedent and points to some 
very interesting questions. Other recent work by Stewman (1978, 1981) 
and by Konda and Stewman (1980) utilizing a different type of organiza- 
tional demographic model also points toward a new avenue for such link- 
ages. In Section III we demonstrate the four microstructures and two 
triggering mechanisms mentioned above, and in Section IV we address the 
issue of sampling biases from retrospective and panel data. 

The data for the analysis of grade ratios and vacancy chains pertain to 
managerial OLMs in four organizations—a private corporation, a state 
police force, a military unit, and the U.S. Civil Service. In addition, growth 
and exit rate data were available for the first three organizations, and the 
analyses combine these rates with the prior two structures. In the remainder 
of the analysis, the data are limited to the lower level and managerial 
hierarchy of the state police organization and include all recruitment 
cohorts and the full labor market processes (i.e., continuous organizational 
operations) from 1934 to 1970. The organizations were chosen, not to 
provide an exhaustive range or a sampling, but because of the availability 
of data. Nevertheless, the results are quite encouraging—they illustrate the 
model’s applicability to both the private and public sectors and they pro- 
vide initial confirmation of the theory via the tests. 


II. ORGANIZATIONAL CAREER MODELS 


For simplicity, consider two types of processes governing organizational 
staff flows. In one, an individual’s probability of promotion is proportional 
to the number of persons within his grade having the same set of attributes. 
Thus, an individual’s promotion chances may change upon reaching some 
“marker” such as a certain age or level of experience (seniority, number of 
hours worked), or job performance level; or promotion chances may be 
stable but differ across persons due to their having different attribute sets 
such as educational level and quality. More likely, of course, for each 
individual there is a mixture of stable and changing attributes. Neverthe- 
less, since in this first type of process the individual’s chances of promotion 
depend on his set of attributes, organizational staff flows are responsive to 
the attribute mixes within grades. Thus, when larger proportions of staff 
reach the “markers” or have higher quality education, the promotion 
probability of the entire grade level is increased accordingly. Such a labor 
market is therefore highly dependent on hiring sequences. When a large 
number of persons are hired, the result will reverberate later through the 
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OLM in the form of larger numbers of promotions.? Career outcomes’ in 
such OLMs are attribute based, although different organizations may use 
different markers. 

Alternatively, in the second type of process, an individual’s probability 
of promotion is conditional on the number of available job vacancies, a 
managerial preference distribution on attributes, given a vacancy and the 
individual’s relative attribute standing in comparison with the other 
persons being considered to fill a vacancy. Hence, if the managerial prefer- 
ences are stable, a person’s promotion chances will depend on the ratio of 
that person and his competitors to the number of job vacancies. For in- 
stance, if experience or seniority was the criterion for selection, the indi- 
vidual’s promotion chances would be equal to the number of job vacancies 
allocated to his seniority level divided by the number of persons at that 
seniority level, or the ratio of supply to demand. Thus organizational staff 
flows are responsive to vacancy generators—exits, new jobs, and higher 
level promotions. Career sequences in such OLMs are contingent not only 
on individual attributes but also on organizational growth rates, the 
hierarchical profile or spans of control, staff exit rates, and hiring at upper 
grade levels from outside the OLM, which decreases the number of vacancies 
available for promotion from within. 

. Organizational career models of the first type of process have been 
developed by McGinnis (1968), McFarland (1970), Spilerman (1972), 
Hopkins (1973), and Wise (1974).4 The second type of organizational 
career modeling is more recent, involving Keyfitz (1973, 1977, 1980a, 19806) 
Stewman (1978, 1981), and Konda and Stewman (1980). The latter type of 
model allows more interaction between organizational and career processes. 
Consequently, we focus our attention in the remainder of this paper on this 
supply and demand type of OLM model. 

Keyfitz (1973) poses a simplified two-grade organization for analytic 
convenience. He sets a constant span of control or ratio, k, between the 
two grades and bases hiring, promotion, and retirement on age. All persons 
are hired at age a, promoted at age x, and retire at age 8. In addition, there 
is a uniform growth rate, r, and an age-specific survival probability from 
birth to age a, Ka). For a given a and 8, Keyfitz then asks about the effect 
of differential growth (and decline) rates on age of promotion. For a given 
growth rate, he also compares the effect of a changing organizational span 


' 8 Assuming hiring and promotion policy does not change or the quality of labor supplied 
decline. Certainly in the case of universities during the 1960s, the attribute-driven model 
might well apply and, for that matter, it may still apply. 


4 Wise (1975) used a binary logit model to estimate the effect of heterogeneous attri- 
butes on promotion probabilities in the Ford Motor Co. He assumed a constant promotion 
rate across grades. Rosenbaum (1979) tested no model but did examine three managerial 


level promotion probabilities in terms of their consistency with alternative models of this 


type. 
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of control, k, implicitly treating hierarchical levels of an organization. 
Keyfitz’s application of stable population theory, insightfully reformulated 
for a simple organizational structure, yields powerful results on factors 
affecting organizational careers. A brief summary of his findings is as 
follows: 

1. Promotion is considerably faster in a growing organization than in a 
stable one. “Change from the 2% annual increase of the United States a 
few years ago to its prospective stationary condition implies a delay a 
reaching the middle positions of the average factory or office of 43 years” 
(Keyfitz 1973, p. 335). 

2. Promotion at the top of the organization (k = .2) is less affected by 
growth than is promotion at the middle ranks (k = 1). 

3. There are diminishing returns with increased growth (e.g., the pro- 
motion effect of an increase from zero to 1% is more than that of an increase 
from 3% to 4%). 

4. The effect of population growth is much greater than the effect of 
mortality. “A rapidly increasing population is more than three times as 
‘advantageous (to the survivors) as a high level of mortality” (Keyfitz 
1973, p. 339). 

5. Resignations, deaths, and growth all tend to push an individual 
upward through the several steps, and a given change in any has the same 
numerical effect on his rate of progress. 

6. A decrease in organizational size has an even greater effect on promo- 
tion than a comparable increase. If we use 1968 U.S. mortality rates, we 
see individuals at the halfway point (k = 1) of the organizational age 
distribution at age 26.61 in an organization increasing at the rate of 10% 
per year, at age 40.86 in a stable one, and at age 56.96 in one decreasing 
by 10% per year (over a 45-year period). 

7. The growth effect on age of promotion is approximately proportional 
to the age range from initial labor market entry to retirement. 

8. Regarding nonstable age distributions, a person born in a cohort 
that is small relative to those before and after his will benefit by the retire- 
ments above him and the entrants below him. The advantage will be with 
him throughout life since the cohorts maintain their relative size as they 
move forward in age and time. 

9. “The effect of recruiting a fixed proportion of the work force at every 
age is the same as reducing the rate of increase by that fixed proportion. 
Conversely, if each year 1% of the employees of each age are dismissed, 
then the promotion of those who remain is speeded up...” by the same 
amount as by a 1% growth rate (Keyfitz 1973, p. 347). 

10. The promotion effect of young immigrants entering the labor force 
at the bottom is the same as a natural growth rate of that size. 

Basic to Keyfitz’s analysis is an assumption of a distributional gateway 
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, 
which, within a comparative statics framework, shifts across stable age 
structures until it reaches the staff ratio, k. Because of the stable age 
distribution of each organization’s population, the fixed ratio of jobs aboye 
to those below effectively redistributes individuals as if there were an under- 
lying vacancy chain, as in White’s (1970) model. That is, the growth and 
exit rates specify the number of vacant jobs; the staff ratio, k, allocates new 
jobs above or below the gateway and then age group x is promoted to fill 
the vacancies and recruits enter to maintain the lower proportion of the 
population. The binary & ratio can be shifted up and down the population 
of the organization as if to treat multiple levels. 

Working directly from White’s (1970) vacancy chain model and Bar- 
tholomew’s (1973) renewal model, Stewman (1978, 1981) and Konda and 
Stewman (1980) develop a model that explicitly treats vacancies, multiple 
organizational levels, and managerial selection from among a distribution of 
attributes. Staff exits and new jobs per grade trigger the chain reaction of 
promotions. Thus far new jobs per grade have been allocated in proportion 
to the relative grade size, and staff exits have been assumed to be condi- 
tional on an attribute, such as length of service in the organization, and 
whether or not the individual was promoted. Promotions are assumed to be © 
conditional on (1) the number of vacancies in the grade, v,(#); (2) a mana- 
gerial selection probability distribution \;;(s), where s represents seniority 
within grade 7; and (3) the number of persons in grade 7 with seniority s at 
time £, n;(s, t). Let :;(s, t) be the probability of promotion from grade 7 to 
į for an individual with seniority s in grade i at time t. The promotion 
equation which Konda and Stewman (1980) use is ; 


Pal.) = o 


Vacancies are generated by the departure of individuals (up by promotion 
or out to the external market) and by newly created jobs. As internal 
candidates are promoted to fill vacancies they, in turn, open additional 
vacancies creating a chain reaction of promotions, 

To date, Konda and Stewman (1980) have tested the model in a specific 
management hierarchy (state police), and Stewman (1981) has conducted a 
simulation on aging and organizational behavior using data from several 
sources. Their findings pertaining to careers are summarized below: 

1. There is a Venturi or hourglass promotion effect from the organiza- 
tion’s hierarchical staff ratios. The promotion probabilities accelerate, then 
decelerate at a middle grade, and then accelerate once again toward the 
top of the organization (Stewman 1978), 

2. There is a hierarchical level effect: an individual’s best selection 
e 
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chances occur earlier, the higher he is in the organization (Konda and 
Stewman 1980). 

3. The behavior predicted from the model reveals dramatic bursts in 
promotion chances over time in response to either increased demand or 
decreased supply at the attribute level chosen (Konda and Stewman 1980; 
Stewman 1981). : 

4. Managerial promotion rates have been shown to be dependent on the 
chain reaction process depicted by the model (Stewman 1978, 1981; Konda 
and Stewman 1980). 

5. Under stable hiring policies, such as are generally practiced today 
(hiring primarily in the twenties, or in the 20-49 age band), we may expect 
significantly higher proportions (150%-400%) of persons aged 60 or above 
in higher management levels of organizations over the next 20 years and 
thereafter, implying decreased future promotion rates due to shifts toward 
stable organizational age distributions from current ones (Stewman 1981). 

6. Grade profiles by age in the upper levels of the U.S. government 
labor force demonstrate a major break between the age groups above and 
below 40, providing behavioral support for the age-40 promotion bench- 
mark noted by Sofer’s (1970) managerial staff and Sheehy’s (1976) male 
worker (Stewman 1981). 

7. There are differential cohort promotion rates, suggestive of differences 
in the distribution of talent or exceptional persons (Konda and Stewman 
1980). 

Having briefly summarized two streams of organizational supply and 
demand research, each of which identifies career acceleration and decelera- 
tion, we wish to examine both analytically and empirically certain supply 
and demand factors generating such career effects. Among these factors are 
organizational growth, hierarchical ratio or span of control, chain reactions 
of opportunities, hierarchical level, managerial selection preferences, exit 
rates, cohort size, and the “star” or exceptional person. 


Til. CAREER CHANCES AND OUTCOMES 


This analysis will be organized around four topics: hierarchical ratios 
and organizational Venturis, managerial preferences, stars, and cohorts. 
Throughout the analysis, we will utilize and extend the vacancy model of 
Konda and Stewman (1980), relating the discussion to several of the 
research findings cited above and attempting to specify important struc- 
tural conditions affecting career changes and career outcomes. Moreover, 
these analyses will focus on multiple promotion “gateways” or sequential 
promotion chances over the full organizational career span, the comparative 
level of difficulty at each gateway, and the relation of these sequential 
chances to the organizational labor market. 
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A. Hierarchical Ratios and Organizational Venturis i 


Alternative OLM Profiles for Viewing Career Prospects 


t 


1. Grade disiributions.—Recent studies of managerial staff OLMs provide 
an initial set of data points regarding staff distributions. Selected profiles, 
depicted as the percentage of total OLM staff per grade (G5 being the top 
grade), are provided in table 1. 

As may be seen in the top section of figure 1, each OLM is pyramidal. 
The percentage per grade is depicted by a corresponding percentage of the 
area within the pyramid. The distributions are portrayed as if they are for 
OLMs of the same size, and therefore it is the location of the gateways 
between levels which distinguishes the OLMs.’ 

2. Grade ratios.—While the percentage profiles in figure 1 are informative, 
it is not the percentages per grade but the grade ratios which are important 
for career promotions. The corresponding grade ratios for these OLMs 
are shown in table 2. In each organization, we observe a Venturi tube or 
hourglass effect for hierarchical ratios as depicted in the middle section of 
figure 1. Career chances clearly change—and do not steadily decline as 
one moves up in a firm. ) 


TABLE 1 


OLM PROFILE IN TERMS OF PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION PER GRADE 


OLM 
GRADE (1) (2) {3) (4) 
E wise ates „03 .018 a er 
G4......... 04 .022 .O5 .01 
G3......... .07 .10 .11 .05 
EF eee .28 .20 .33 13 
Gi..... tees) 08 .66 sae .81 


Note.—(1) = managerial staff, priyate firm (Young and 
Wee 1974); (2) = managerial staff, state police (Stewman 
: (3) = ilitary | hierarchy (Forbes "1971); (4) = managerial 

ii US. government (Stewman and Konda, ‘current research). 


5 Owing to the importance of identifying grade locations, a point should be made 


regarding the number of grades and their location in the OLMs analyzed here. In OLMs 


1~3 the gateways have been identified in previously published work. Thus, their number 
and location or placement in each OLM hierarchy are specified in earlier work on promotion. 
Less used here, OLM 4 refers to the top management levels of the Federal Civil Service 
in the United States, GS 15-18. In general, in discrete ranked hierarchies there should be 
no problem in identifying grades. In continuous ranking, as in White’s (1970) church 
size, the cutting points are more arbitrary for the analyst. The main issues even there, 
however, are two, (1) Does the selection of gateways yield new insights into the organiza- 
tion’s staffing processes? (2) If there is movement across more than one grade, managerial 
selection should be directed toward multiple gateways as in Section IIIB, where internal 
and external selections are treated. In other words, the entire OLM population below 
gateway x would be the “promotion pool.” A multivariate selection process conditional 
on vacancies has been formulated elsewhere by us. 
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3. Opportunity induced or multiple grade ratios (MGRs).—In table 3 we 
provide the multiple grade ratios resulting from vacancy chains. The shift 
in OLM structure from simple grade ratios to the opportunity induced 
grade ratios produced by vacancy chains is shown in the bottom section of 
figure 1. The hatched area denotes the vacancy chain effect and as we will 


OLM 
(1} (2) (3) (4) 
65 G5 G4 
G4 G4 64 G3 
G3 G3 
G3 62 
G2 
62 G62 
Gi GI G1 G4 
OLM 
GATEWAY (1) (2) (3) (4) 
5 
4 
3 
2 
OLM 
GATEWAY tl) (2) {3} (4) 
5 
3 AY 


2 


Fic, 1.—Top, organizational labor market profile in terms of percentage distribution 
per grade. Middle, organizational labor market profile in terms of grade ratios at each 


gateway. Bottom, organizational labor market profile in terms of multiple grade ratios 
(MGRs) at each gateway. 


TABLE 2 
OLM PROFILE IN TERMS OF GRADE RATIOS 


OLM 
GRADE RATIO (1) (2) (3) (4) 
C5/Gt22. 65 82 oe ve 
G4/G3...... 67 22 40 28 
G3/G2...... 24 51 34 35 
G2/G1...... 47 .29 .63 .16 


Norer.—See table 1, 
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show, it is this multiple grade ratio which determines promotion chahces 
at each gateway. 


The Multiple Grade Ratio (MGR) Equations 


The formulae for determining promotion probabilities will help to clarify 
the underlying structure, including the relative impact of exits and organiza- 
tional growth as well as the vacancy chain effects, which transform simple 
grade ratios into multiple grade ratios. In this paper we will omit time and 
individual attribute arguments (s, £) from our terms, although the relations 
still pertain to an interval of time (é, t + 1) as in equation (1). In addition, 
we point out that this is a discrete time model with all vacancies being 
treated as if they are filled instantaneously within the interval and from 
the top of the OLM down. In other, more technical, journals more detailed 
mathematical analysis will be presented. Here, our focus is more substantive 
and theoretical and therefore only a skeletal mathematical treatment is 
given. | 

Denote total OLM staff size by NÑ; total newly created jobs by J; the 
grade ratio of grade j to grade iz by Sj, where S;; = ,/n:; and the current 
staff distribution by a; = n,/N. Vacancies at grade i are generated ‘by 
exits from the OLM, nifio by newly created jobs in the grade, 7;, and'by 
promotion, #;;,i:41, which in turn is generated by higher level exits and n new 
job creations and so on. Hence, 


K 


v; = 2 Nipto F fi, (2) 


where K is the top grade. 
Let p; represent the probability of E ETE a new job to grade z, pi = 
4;/J. Denote the growth rate, r = J/N, and m; = p;/a; as the redistribu- 
tional growth parameters, in relation to the current staff distribution, ‘Oly. 
For the present discussion, we will omit the managerial selection parame- 


TABLE 3 


OLM PROFILE IN TERMS OF MULTIPLE GRADE 
RATIOS (MGRs)* AT EACH GATEWAY 


OLM YS 

PROMOTION 
GATEWAY (1) (2) (3) (4) 
Lee ere .65 82 ade ee 

Ar tidy Gee 1.1 .40 41 28 
e vaauees 50 72 48 44 
| Ee Ce 71 .50 94 520 


K 
eCie. (3) Dy Su- 
l=i-p}I 
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ters, A, of equation (1). Hence, the promotion probability from grade 7 to 
t + 1 may be expressed as 


Dispi = Viga/ ni 
K (3) 
= >) SulPto + mr). 
l=i+1 

When growth is proportional to the current staff distribution, m: = 1, and 
when there is no growth, r = 0. From the parameters of equation (3) we 
may separately specify five processes affecting an individual’s career 
chances—(1) the hierarchical ratio of grade i to i+ 1, (Si1,:); (2) the 
additional hierarchical ratios of grade z to grades 1 + 2 to K, generated by 
the chain reaction of promotions further above in the OLM, Sy, L = 7+ 2 
to K; (3) exit probabilities, fw; (4) allocation of new jobs per grade in 
relation to current allocation, m; and (5) the OLM’s growth rate, r. 

Having shown the MGR structure graphically and specified the MGR 
equations, we wish to present a brief example before continuing the theo- 
retical analysis. Table 4 provides illustrative data. From equation (2) we 
observe that v3 = naps + jz = 1 +2 = 3; v2 = (naps + ja) + (mpr + jo) 
= U3 -+ Mofo + fo = 3+2+3 = 8; and similarly, v = v + mpi + J1 = 
8 -+ 2 -+5 = 15. From equation (3), therefore, we find that pr. = 8/20 = .4 
and pa, = 3/20 = .15. To understand further the structure generating 
these promotion probabilities, the more detailed second expression of 
equation (3) should be used. Hence, po3 = Salz F mgr) = .5[.1 + 
(1.0 X .2)] = (.5)(.3) = .15. Since m, = 1, there is no grade redistribution 
for grade 3 and the exit and growth trigger mechanisms have direct effects, 
both taking place through the MGR structure. The grade 1-2 promotion 
probability is pig = Sai(pac + mer) + Soi(poo + mor) = .5{.1 + (1.0 X .2)] 
+ 1.0[.1 + (75 X .2)] = (5)(3) + (1.0)(.25) = .15 + .25 = .40. We will 
not elaborate on these illustrative data, but will now study the effects on 
career behavior of the first two microstructures—grade ratios and vacancy 
chains. We will then analyze the effects of exit and growth processes as they 
are filtered through the MGR structure. 


TABLE 4 
PARAMETERS AND STATE VARIABLES FOR THE EXAMPLE 


Grade ni a; ji pi my Pio nipio 
s PEIA 10 2 2 2 1.0 1 1 
| SOD eae 20 4 3 3 75 1 2 
I EEE 20 4 5 5 1.25 1 2 
N= 50 1.9 19 1.0 


tee: 5 
(= total exits) 


Note.--r = 10/50 = .2; Sa = .5; Sn = 1.0; Sn = .5; 03 = 3; 02 = 8; v = 15 (26 vacancies in all). 
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Organizational Pyramids Do Not Imply Declining Career Chances 


If we assume exit rates to be equal across grades (Pie = po) and growth 
allocations to be proportional to the current staff distribution (m = 1), 
then equation (3) implies that career acceleration will be found where the 
sum of the higher grade ratios increases (i.e., 2S1 > È Su) and career 
deceleration where there is a corresponding decreas (2 Sri < È Su) as 
at the relatively narrow gateways or MGR Venturis in the bottom: of 
figure 1 above. Therefore, in terms of career progress in each OLM, the 
following ordering of career chances can be expected: 


OLM 1: pn > prs < pu > pas; 
OLM 2: pr < pos > pu < pas; 
OLM 3: pe > pos > pu; 
OLM 4: pu < prs > þu. 


A “greater than” sign denotes deceleration and a “less than” sign accelera- 
tion. Selected promotion probabilities for OLMs 1, 2, and 3 are given in 
table 5.7 Of the eight comparisons, seven are in the expected direction. For 
the nonconforming case—-OLM 1, pu < pos-—-we have no reported exit 
probabilities and therefore cannot hypothesize a specific effect, but we do 
know the exits are not equal. Below we will show the approximate size of 
the exit probabilities necessary to permit the acceleration found. 

We point out that, contrary to commonly held opinion, a pyramidal 
grade structure does not imply declining career chances as one proceeds'up 
the hierarchy. In organization 1 promotion chances are accelerated at lower 
and middle management; in organization 2 there is acceleration from lower 
to middle management, deceleration at middle management levels, and 
acceleration at the top; organization 4 suggests acceleration until one gets 
toward the top and then deceleration; and it is only organization 3 (the 


TABLE 5 


PROMOTION PROBABILITIES FROM 
EACH GRADE BY OLM 


PROMOTION PROBABILITY 


OLM pre Pea pu pas 
TE 04 06 09 04 | 
eae 05 09 07 15 
Cae 10 05 03 ve 


i 
€ Take grades 3, 4, and 5, e.g., with staff equal to m3, m4, and ns. A pyramid says that 
ne < na < Ny. But the MGR structure will be increasing if the n’s are 9, 10, and 40— 
.9 > .48—and decreasing if the #’s are 9, 10, and 20-~.9 < 95. 


™ For OLM 4 we have no reported staff flow parameters. 
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military) which has the “traditional” declining promotion chances. In 
short, commonly held opinion regarding managerial career prospects is 
based on a false perception obtained by looking directly at managerial 
grade distributions, which are generally pyramidal. Instead, one should be 
looking at the multiple grade ratios( MGRs) to see whether there isa MGR 
pyramid, which is an entirely different “animal,” as may be easily seen in 
figure 1. 

In the table above, containing the expected ordering of promotion 
probabilities in three OLMs, we made the simple assumptions that exit 
rates were equal across grades (fio = po) and that m: = 1. The postulated 
promotion effects found for the OLMs having available data were therefore 
due to the grade ratios Su, L = i + 1 to K. That such strong effects are 
found simply from knowing the grade ratios and postulating a chain reaction 
process underscores the importance of considering organizational micro- 
structures, as well as individual attributes, when analyzing careers. Equally 
important for our purposes, equation (3) may also be used to specify under 
what conditions the additional factors (pro, mı, and r) must be taken into 
account. For instance, we will specify the conditions under which Keyfitz’s 
second and sixth findings hold: (2) Promotion at the top of the organization 
(k = .2) is less affected by growth than is promotion in the middle ranks 
(k = 1); and (6) a decrease in organizational size has an even greater 
effect on promotion than a comparable increase. We will also highlight the 
overall consistency between the results obtained from Keyfitz’s model 
(findings 1, 3, 4, 5, 8, and 9) and those obtained from the present model. 


Conditions Determining Growth’s Hierarchical Impact 


Since no staff flow parameters were reported for OLM 4, it will be excluded 
from further analysis. Exit probabilities, which we will now utilize, are 
provided in table 6 for OLMs 1-3. 

For pyramidal OLMs as in organizations 1-4, if growth is allocated in 
proportion to the current staff distribution, as is the case if we adjust the 
ratio k in a stable population, then the impact of growth is mediated by the 


TABLE 6 
GRADE SPECIFIC EXIT PROBABILITIES BY OLM 


OLM 
Exir 
PROBABILITY (1)* (2) (3) 
| tÀ 055 15 
Digest ctvedaes 125 10 098 
Disc ce ated 13 .06 10 
poea 028 .O1 134 


* Since no exit probabilities were reported for OLM 1, we have 
used eq. (3) to estimate them. 
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differential exit probabilities. The following results, specifying the condi- 
tions under which Keyfitz’s second finding holds, can be proved analytically 
on the basis of equation (3): (1) if exit probabilities are equal, growth’s 
impact on promotion chances will also be equal (in percentage terms) at: all 
hierarchical levels;® (2) on the other hand, if exits decline monotonically 
as one moves upward (OLM 3), the greatest impact of growth is at the 
top; and (3) if exits increase monotonically (OLM 2 and Keyfitz’s hypo- 
thetical OLM), the greatest impact is at the bottom.® For the last two 
results, the impact is greatest at the point of lowest exit probability; the 
next greatest impact is at the second lower exit probability, and so on, 
producing a monotonic effect on promotion chances (in terms of percentage 
change). For OLMs in which exit probabilities are not monotonic or equal 
(e.g., OLM 1), equation (3) may be used to obtain the result. 

If we continue to assume the hierarchical ratios are fixed, we can examine 
more directly the grade level effects of growth within OLMs 1, 2, and 3, by 
deriving grade specific equations from equation (3) as shown in table 7.: 

Clearly, the growth effect is positive (cf. the growth [r] coefficients in 
table 7), increasing promotion rates, a result consistent with Keyfitz’s 
first finding. Moreover, the differences in growth coefficients across organiza- 


8 This result may be shown easily from eq. (3). Since m = 1, py = EKimjSulpio + r). 

But pio = po for any i; therefore exits and growth become a common scalar for all grades 
and (Dis/ pint <j <k is simply (2*).jSu)/(Z* 1.251). The impact is thus shown to be 
equal in percentage terms regardless of the growth rate. Visually, this may be observed 
as follows. Let the OLM be represented as shown in the unnumbered figure below, where 
A, B, C, and D represent the staff size in the corresponding grade. If r = 0, 


A 


/s\ 
pe 
j» \ 
Á A+B A+B+C 
pra = pog pos = p A+) T 3 poo = p E tBEO | 


boa = (b+, pon = (pe + ) AEF), | 


Poo = (p+) AHO, 


! 
The percentage increment is thus 7/ Po for each promotion probability and the new pro- 
motion probability per grade, pi, is p'sna = pra (1 +r), p'er = peg (1 +r), p’ be == 
poe (l +r) or p's = po (1 +7) Pi,;. Hence, the growth impact is positive and uniform 
across all grades. : 


? Grade level pjs, as in eq. (3), pose a problem for individual level predictions since 
they do not account adequately for retirement. However, under equilibrium conditions, 
as in a stable population, an OLM’s age or length of service distribution per grade will be 
reflected in the grade level exit probabilities, thus providing a true measure of promotion 
opportunities. In short, an OLM’s exit probabilities need not increase monotonically 
across higher grade levels. In fact, Forbes (1971) asserts that OLM 3 approximates an 
equilibrium case. 
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tions are due to their different hierarchical structures, as depicted by the 
MGRs (see the bottom of fig. 1). 

We can point to several basic principles by using the grade specific 
promotion equations in table 7 to derive the percentage increment in pro- 
motion chances for each percentage point of growth. If we divide the growth 
coefficient by the exit term (the constant in the equations with fixed exit 
probabilities) and then multiply by the growth rate, we obtain the per- 
centage change in promotion probability due to growth. These data are 
given in figure 2. The first column provides the promotion increment for a 
growth rate of 1% and may also be interpreted as the promotion increment 
from a zero growth rate for each percentage point of growth rate. As an 
individual moves upward OLM 2 has monotonic decreases and OLM 3 has 
corresponding monotonic increases. Hence, the greatest percentage effects 
are at the grades with the lowest exit probabilities. In OLM 1, on the other 
hand, there is no set of monotonic exit relations and the greatest impact is 
at the bottom and the next greatest at the top. 


Conditions Determining the Impact of Changes in Growth Rate 


As may be seen from figure 2, since each additional equal increment in 
growth adds the same promotion increment, but to a larger base, there are, 
as Keyfitz pointed out (his third finding), diminishing returns with in- 
creased growth. On the other hand, since each equal shift in growth adds 
the same promotion increment, a shift up or down in growth will have the 


TABLE 7 
IMPACT OF GROWTH ON PROMOTION BY OLM 


Fixed Exit Probabilities* General Results 
OLM 1: 

p=. 04+ .657r........ pa= S54P50+ .65r 

aes E b= DaS npt 1. 1r 

px =, 06+ ST AE px = ZirS Plo F Lor 

Pr= 04+ „Tlr EEE p= 2S uptot „Tir 
OLM 2: 

Pa = .12+.82r. i Yo: ayia E pas = Ss Po t .82r 

pu= 05+ .4r......0.. pu = 2 Plot Ar 

z= i 06+ f 72r Sidon let eae Ae $23 = 25S pte F i 72r 

Piu=. 02+ .57r......... pir = DS upio t or 
OLM 3: 

pa= .04+.41r........ pas = Sapa F .4ir 

þn=. 05+ .48r........ p23 = D435 Dto t .48r 

po = 12+ .94r........ p= ZAreSupiot .94r 


* Using exit probabilities from table 6. 


10 More general results are shown on the right side of table 7 to point out that pure growth 
effects are invariant to alternative formulations for exit behavior—whether exits are 
assumed constant, as on the left, or are directly tied to individual attributes such as age 
(Stewman 1981), within-grade seniority (Konda and Stewman 1980), or length of service 
in the firm (Konda, Stewman, and Belkin 1981). 
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Organizational Labor Markets 


samé percentage impact on promotion (in contrast to Keyfita’s sixth find- 
ing). Thus, unless the grade distribution changes (m: < 1 at higher levels, 
as in Keyfitz’s “organization’”’), equivalent increments or decrements in 
growth rate will have equal effects on promotion although, of course, in 
opposite directions. This finding (1) clarifies Keyfitz’s sixth finding, which 
also assumes a shift in the population grade distribution stemming from the 
different growth rates, producing different stable populations, and (2) 
permits us to analyze separately growth rate (r) and grade redistribution 
(m,) effects. 

The data in figure 2 may also be examined from another viewpoint. The 
percentages in parentheses for r = .03, .05, and .10 indicate the relative 
share of the promotion probability due to growth. Even at the low growth 
rate of 3%, growth generally accounts for 20% or more of the promotion 
probability. Thus, should an organization shift from 3% growth to no 
growth, a drop of 20% or more in promotion chances may be expected. 
And for organizations dropping from a 10% growth rate to no growth, a 
decrease in promotion chances in the range of 40%-70% is indicated. 
Expressed comparatively, two OLMs having the same hierarchical struc- 
ture but different growth rates (3%-10%) may be expected to have sub- 
stantial differences in promotion chances (20%-70%). 


Relative Impact of Exits and Growth 


Direct observations of equation (3) should also make it clear that exits and 
growth are substitutable—an equal increase in one will ‘complement a 
decrease in the other, or an equivalent increase in.either of the two will add 
the same increment to promotion. This is consistent with Keyfitz’s fifth 
finding. Moreover, for OLM 2 there are also published data on mortality 
and growth (Stewman 1975qa), further supporting Keyfitz’s fourth finding 
that growth effects far outweigh mortality effects. In OLM 2, mortality 
accounted for 2% of entering vacancies over a 21-year period, while growth 
generated 54% of the vacancies. 

On the other hand, total exits, including death, generated 40% of the 
initial vacancies in OLM 2. These data on entering vacancies should not 
be interpreted directly with regard to promotion effects for the following 
reason. Since exits occur much more frequently at the top and more growth 


occurs at the bottom, the vacancy chain multiplier will add more weight to. 


vacancies at the top. Thus, while mortality effects are very small compared 
to those of growth, even taking into account the vacancy chains, overall 
exit effects relative to growth are much more powerful. Returning to figure 
2, which includes the vacancy chain effect, it is only when the growth 
impact reaches 1.0 that the effects of growth equal those of exits. Thus, for 
these organizational labor market structures, it takes high growth rates 
(10%) for growth to equal exits and very high growth rates for growth 
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to dominate exits. The only exceptions are for OLM 1, grades 2 and 5;:and 
OLM 2, grade 2. Thus, unless an organization’s labor market is growing 
very fast or the organization is a new one with a young labor force; we 
generally expect exit effects on promotion to be greater than those of 
growth. 


Growth Does Not Imply “Equalization” 


One final aspect of the relationship between growth and promotion will be 
pointed out. Although growth has a positive impact on promotion chances 
at each grade, it also often accentuates the promotion differences, making 
them greater than they were before. This is true in seven of eight cases for 
the three OLMs here as will be shown below. Thus, while each person’s 
lot is improving, some persons’ lots are improving more than others, meaning 
that growth per se should not be considered “the great equalizer” mecha- 
nism. To demonstrate this point, we will assume fixed OLM grade ratios, 
thereby holding constant the. OLM’s relative grade distribution. From 
equation (3) we can solve for the impact of growth on promotion differences 
between grades by using the MGRs and defining the following difference 


equation: 
pik — pis = ôj, (4) 


where 7 <7 < k. Since we have been considering promotions only to:the 
next higher grade, our concern will be with 7 = t -+ 1, k =i 4+ 2. For 
example, at r = 0 in OLM 1 there is an increase of .02 (ôs = pos — pr = 
.06 — .04 = .02) in promotion chances as one moves from the gateway at 
grade 1 to the gateway at grade 2. Our current interest is whether growth 
will widen this difference. The grade specific equations by OLM, produced 
from equations (3) and (4), are shown below. 


Impact of Growth on Promotion Differences (6’s) by OLM ! 
OLM 1: 

64 = .22p59 — 61 pa — .45r, 

õa = .33ps + .51ps — .24pz + -59r , 

by = 06Ps0 + 08 Pie + 13b — -47 p20 — 21r . 
OLM 2: | 

ôs = .64f50 — .22 p49 + .42r , 

bs = 0950 + 11 pso — 51 pro — 31r, | 

ôz = 07 Pso + 08b + -36b — «29 p20 + -22r . | 


11 The specific growth effects occur at a given grade, however, and thus, even in organiza- 
tions with moderate growth rates (3%-6%), certain grade ratios will have very strong 
growth effects, as, e.g., in the exceptions cited above. 
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OLM 3: 


I 


3 27 pio — 34 Dao = O7r š 
be 05 Paso ~t- 13D%0 — -63 poo — 46r. 


If we assume both fixed grade distributions, as in table 3, and fixed exit 
probabilities, as in table 6, we may answer our question regarding the three 
organizations with the data given in table 8. If the sign on the constant 
term, produced by exits, is the same as that for the growth coefficient, then 
promotion differences are accentuated by growth. Only if the signs are 
Opposite is the growth impact an equalizer. Moreover, if both signs are 
negative, then 6; < 0, and promotion chances are decelerating further; if 
both signs are positive, then 6; > 0, and promotion chances are accelerating 
more; and if 6; = 0, one’s promotion chances are equal across grades. As 
may be seen from table 8, in all cases but OLM 1, de, the signs are the same, 
meaning growth widens promotion differences. Thus, in seven of eight 
cases for these three OLMs, if one’s chances are accelerating at a given 
growth rate, r, as one rises in the OLM, then they will accelerate even 
further for a higher growth rate, 7’, or if they are decelerating, they will 
decelerate more. 

To understand how the processes above came about in the three organiza- 
tions, we will use the initial equations regarding the effects of growth on 
promotion differences and specify the exit relationships which would have 
been necessary to decrease these differences. The logic used is as follows. 
Given the sign of the growth coefficient, what relationship between exit 
probabilities is necessary at each 6; in order to obtain the opposite sign? 
For instance, in OLM 1 we have, 64 = .22p5, — .67ps. — .45 r. Thus, for 
growth to reduce 64 we must have .22p5, > .67p4,.12 We will take as ob- 
served or given all higher level exit probabilities at each grade and iteratively 
ask in what range the remaining exit probability must be and then compare 
it to the observed exit probability. The results presented in table 9 demon- 


I 


TABLE 8 


IMPACT OF GROWTH ON PROMOTION DIFFERENCES 
BY OLM GIVEN FIXED GRADE DISTRIBUTION 
AND EXIT PROBABILITIES 


OLM 
(1) (2) (3) 
T — .07—.45r 07+ .42 r are 
Os ties Ses 05+ .59 7 ~ 01— 314 — 01-077 


nE E E I O2—-.217 .04-+- 22 r — 07 —.46r 


12 This condition holds, of course, only to the point that growth reduces 4;. It could possi- 
bly also reverse the sign of 5; and increase 6;, depending on the size of the exit inequality. 
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TABLE 9 


REQUIRED AND ACTUAL EXIT PROBABILITIES FOR GROWTH TO REDUCE 


| 
1 
| 
i 
t 
| 
| 
! 
J 
PROMOTION DIFFERENCES ACROSS GRADES (Given Grade Distribution) ! 


Is Actual 


within | 

Required Exit Actual* Exit Required 

Given Probability Probability Range?’ 

OLM 1 ! 
Pio= . 552 arIa O DEEG pio < .02 Pio = 125 No à: 
Pso= 055; peo™ .125........... Pre > . 34 Po= .13 No } 
eter ae 055: Po .125; $= . 13.. pro< .06 Poo= .028 Yes ! 
2: | 

Ppso= - 15 a ger ane. Bie SES GE, EE LS Pio > 44 Pto= 10 No 
Pio = aoe P=. TO bere oo darted, Seok teres P<. 05 pio = .06 No ' 
Pso= - 15; p4o™ .10; pro= .06.. poo > .14 poo .O1 No ! 
OLM i 
pio= "998 pb ate eden: a a atid es $< .08 bao = .10 No | 
pto= .098; Pro™ . 10 ree er a er er Pro < .03 Pr = . 134 No 


* Actual here means estimated from observed data (except in OLM 1 where it was generated from eq, [3]). 


| 
strate why growth produces accentuated promotion differences in seven of 
eight cases and how the process meets the requirements in the eighth case. 

Since the growth coefficient is totally determined by two structures— 
grade ratios and vacancy chains—producing the opportunity induced or 
multiple grade ratio, table 9 also demonstrates why the earlier predictions 
regarding promotion acceleration and deceleration were correct in seven of 
eight cases with the assumption of equal exits. That assumption has' the 
same effect as the assumption that exit probabilities will not alter: the 
direction of the joint structural effect produced by grade ratios and vacancy 
chains. Moreover, had we known the “actual” exit probabilities in OLM 1, 
the eighth prediction would also have been correct, for in this one instance 
the structural effects of grade ratios and vacancy chains are not the only 
primary factors—exit inequalities have an effect in mine opposite direction 
and thus all relationships must be known. ! 

Rather than take higher exits as given, we can obtain more general 
results if we return once more to the equations regarding the impact of 
growth on promotion differences, establish possible ranges for the ‘exit 
inequalities, and then predict the exit orderings necessary to have growth 
act as an equalizer. In most cases the results are not unique, but they 
narrow the possibility space sufficiently to let us ask whether such orderings 
are plausible. The results are provided in figure 3. ! 

In OLMs 1 and 2, the necessary rank orderings of exit probabilities shown 
on the right side of figure 3 do not seem to be likely possibilities, indicating 
that for more diverse exit formulations and outcomes, growth canne k be 
expected to equalize promotion chances throughout the OLM. In fact, our 
results indicate that growth may often be expected to accentuate existing 
inequalities, thus widening the differences from a relative viewpoint while 
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at the same time benefiting all persons from an absolute viewpoint (i.e., 
increased promotion chances). The one case which might indicate otherwise, 
organization 3, suggests that when the multiple grade ratio decréases 
monotonically, the higher the grade, and exits increase monotonically, 
growth will produce an equalizer effect. What actually happens with regard 
to exits in this organization is the opposite—monotonically decreasing exit 
probabilities—which support rather than oppose the structural effects, 
therefore resulting in the accentuation of current promotion differences. 
However, one set of plausible organizational conditions that would equalize 
promotion differences and could occur in other organizations has been 
identified.!4 


B. Managerial Preferences | 

Internal Preferences and Venturis: Joint Structural Effects : 

A type of structural effect very different irom those in the preceding section 
is the underlying managerial preference or choice structure in selecting 
individuals to be promoted (the ^ of eq: [1]). The data come fromi the 
study of organization 2 in the preceding o and from our previous 
study of the same organization (Konda and Stewman 1980). In the latter 
we found a selection accelerator—the higher an individual rises in the OLM, 
the earlier are his best selection chances. This monotonic accelerator 
occurred in spite of the OLM’s Venturi, which was shown above to have 
significant effects on promotion. Thus the present task is to examine how 
the organizational structures of grade ratios and vacancy chains and: the 
managerial preference structure operate jointly to affect careers. Since this 
third structural principle, which we found earlier (Konda and Stewman ` 
1980), will be used directly in the analysis, we include the 1950-70 mana- 
gerial preference estimates,’4 which capture 99% of the career selections 
for the organizational staff working in 1970. These data are given in table 
10. The selection estimates (Xs) per grade form a probability distribution 
of managerial preferences across seniority levels, and they operate when 
there is an available vacancy. We point out three aspects of these data: 
(1) the higher the grade, the narrower the selection band; (2) with! the 
exception of grade 2, the higher the grade, the higher the peaks of: the 
13 We have also examined results holding the promotion differences (6’s) distant and 
looking at necessary shifts in exit probabilities or grade ratios, for career paths having 
only career acceleration at each successive gateway and for career paths having equal 
rates throughout the career. Shifts in exits do not appear plausible as a mechanism for 
reversing a Venturi effect on career progression; however, under certain growth condi- 
tions, rather small structural shifts in grade ratios may reverse such effects, further under- 


scoring the significance of organizational] structure, both distributive (grade ratios); and 
processual (vacancy chains), in affecting organizational career behavior. 
14 In the 1980 article we were interested in predicting staff flows and therefore estimated 


the managerial preference distribution from 1950-59 data and tested the model for 1960-69 
staff flows. 
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: TABLE 10 


MANAGERIAL PREFERENCE DISTRIBUTION* 
BY GRADE FOR OLM 2 


Seniority 

Level G2 G3 G4 G5 
Sidesca ee .04 
S16 MEEI .04 
BL Sie tetas .07 
S14....... .08 
e3 E PE 11 
T E s12 
SITs sE 
S10....... 19 10 
ee .08 08 
BB... .6 ee 04 .08 17 
SV ereeree 03 11 10 
o e E E 03 .15 7 08 
es O ET, 01 AZ 15 13 
oT ee 0 .12 20 08 
i ee 0 13 17 16 
e F ATE ON 0 .05 04 36 
Shecns 2a 0 .01 0 18 
ae one ree 784 378 115 61 


*)ji(s) = pe nis(S, ) / 2 nli) | ; 


where si; (s, £) is the number of persons having seniority s in grade é at time 
+ who are promoted to grade j by ¿+ 1, and nij (£) = Zaniz (s, t). 


preference distribution; and (3) the higher the grade, the lower the seniority 
levels to which the peak of the preference distribution decreases (see 
italicized probabilities in table 10). All three factors point to acceleration, 
but it is the first and third which provide for monotonic acceleration and 
thus compete with the grade ratio-vacancy chain effects at the gateway 4 
Venturi. 

The individual career data for this analysis concern the 1970 organiza- 
tional staff who are in grades 3, 4, and 5. Table 11 provides an example for 
grade 5 careers. The first number of the three-digit position code denotes the 
grade and the last two digits refer to the number of years in that grade. 
Both seniority level of the mover and year of movement are indicated for 
each gateway traversed. For example, row 1, column 3, shows that the 
individual moved from grade 1, seniority 12, to grade 2, seniority 1, in 1948. 
Thus, we observe that the careers of persons in rows 3 and 4 accelerated 
at each higher gateway, but those of persons in rows 1 and 2 decelerated at 
gateways 4 and 5, respectively. 

The results from the joint operation of both types of structures are 
quite striking. The data given below are expressed in terms of acceleration: 


Pie < pn: 93%; pas < pu: 54%; pa < pa: 91%; 
N = 204 N = 46 N = 23, (a) 
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pw < pos < pu: 50% : 
N = 46, (b) 
pr < pos < pa < pas: 43% | 
N = 23. (o) 


As may be seen from figure 4 and table 10, the two types of structures 
reinforce one another at gateways 3 and 5 but oppose one another at gate- 
way 4, with the Venturi forcing career deceleration and the managerial 
preferences calling for career acceleration. Viewing the left graph in figure 
4, we find that 93% of the individuals accelerate from gateway 2 to 3; but 
only 54% accelerate from gateway 3 to 4; and then 91% accelerate from 
gateway 4 to 5. Thus, when the structures reinforce one another, over 90% 
of the careers accelerate, in contrast to the 54% doing so when the structures 
oppose one another. These results indicate that the effects of the: two 
structures are each quite large and about equal. Expressed differently, 
both of the following statements could be made, depending on which view- 
point we chose to adopt: (1) the Venturi effect decreases by 40% the 
proportion of staff who are accelerating; and (2) in spite of the major 
contraction in the multiple grade ratio at gateway 4, 54% of the staff 


- continue to accelerate from gateway 3 to 4. 


It is from the hierarchical sequencing of the binary structural effects 


TABLE 11 ' 


f 


CAREERS OF THE STAFF WHO WERE IN OLM 2, GRADE 5, ON JANUARY 1, 1970 


Current Entrance ! 

Position at Gl 

(1970) (Year) Gi — G2 G2 -— G3 G3 — G4 G4 — G5 
509..... 1935 112—201/48 203-9301/51 307-401 /58 403—+501/61 
506..... 4937 111 -> 49 205 — 54 303 — 56 407 —» 164 
Lt © Bene 1937 110 — 47 206 -> 54 303 — 57 401 — 158 
a Ree 1937 109 — 46 206 — 53 304 — 57 401 — .58 
514..... 1937 108 — 46 203 — 49 305 — 54 402 — 556 
506..... 1940 110 — Si 205 — 56 307 — 63 401 — 64 
SOL 1941 114 — 56 209 — 65 302 — 66 402 — 69 
504..... 1941 114 —» 56 203 — 59 305 — 64 402 —» | 66 
504..... 1941 112 — 54 206 — 60 305 — 65 401 -» 66 
501..... 1941 t08 — 50 207 — 57 309 — 66 405 — 69 
503..... 1941 112 — 54 203 — 57 309 — 66 401 — 67 
502..... 1947 108 — 56 203 — 59 306 — 65 403 — | 68 
504..... 1947 109 -> 57 202 — 59 306 — 65 401 — , 66 
503..... 1947 109 —» 57 202 — 59 306 — 65 402 —> | 67 
505..... 1947 105 — 53 203 — 56 304 — 60 405 — '65 
504..... 1948 108 -> 57 202 — 59 306 — 65 401 — ‘66 
501..... 1948 107 — 56 203 — 59 308 — 67 4902 — ‘69 
504..... 1948 107 — 56 205 -> 61 304 — 65 401 — | 66 
502..... 1948 108 — 57 205 -=> 62 304 — 66 402 -—» | 68 
501..... 1948 109 — 58 205 — 63 304 — 67 402 — 69 
501..... 1949 107 — 57 205 — 62 304 — 66 403 — , 69 
504..... 1949 106 -> 56 204 — 60 304 — 64 402 — , 66 
501..... 1951 106 — 59 206 — 65 302 — 67 402 —> : 69 
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. 2 Gateways 3 Gateways 4 Gateways 
GATEWAY 
5 
91% 
43% 
4 4 
ji 
50% 
3 
Z 
93% 
2 a 2 LA 


Fic. 4.—Proportion of 1970 staff in OLM 2, grades 3-5, having career acceleration 


shown in the left part of figure 4 that we obtain the results for the remaining 
two parts. Thus, in the middle of figure 4 we find that 50% of the staff 
reaching grade 4 have careers which accelerate at each higher level, with 
only a small drop to 43% for staff reaching grade 5, as may be seen in the 
third part. If we consider only the effects of the preference structure, which 
postulates a monotonic career acceleration, the 50% outcome for accelera- 
tion through gateways 2, 3, and 4 is perplexing. However, when we take 
into account both the Venturi effects and the preference effects, it is no 
longer surprising. | 


External Preferences and the Dampening Effect on the MGR Venturi 


Before considering the third accelerator in the form of population hetero- 
geneity, we wish to point out that a manager may choose to fill a vacancy 
from outside the OLM rather than from inside it. If the selection is ex- 
ternal, the vacancy chain will either end in one move (when the selection is 
at the top of the chain) or be truncated. In either case, the multiple grade 
ratio is moved back toward its original shape and promotion chances are 
reduced. If external selections are a fixed proportion of the grade’s staff, 
say h, this process is consistent with Keyfitz’s ninth finding. The following 
equation shows the correspondence: 


K 
Pits = 2 Sulpio +r) — hSu 


I 


E 
> Su(pto +r — h) (5) 
t= t41 


K 


> Sulpr + r’) ? 


t=i41 
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where 7’ = r — h. In other words, when external recruitment is a “fixed 
proportion of each grade, k, such selections are equivalent to a decrease i in 
growth rate by k, as Keyfitz stated. ! 

A much more likely situation than that described above would be that 
of a manager’s deciding to fill a proportion of the job vacancies, say, Ajo, 
from the outside. To incorporate internal/external choice as a preference 
distribution for any vacancy, the following equation will hold: i 


] 
t 
' 


K i 
Îi in = p>; H, (1 — Ap) [SuilPr + mr), (6) 


l 
where ^ro is the probability that a manager fills a vacancy in grade r from 
the outside and Z,A,;(s) + Avo = 1. The chain reaction process is dampened 
at each gateway 7 by Ajo, and thus the impact at lower gateways is milti- 
plicative. 

Denote by v’; those vacancies originally starting in grade 7. At gateway j 
the MGR bbe: or profile is dampened as follows: for vacancies originating 
at the top grade of the OLM, vx, it is reduced to I[*,.j(1 — dyo)0’x; ‘for 
vacancies originating in grade K — 1 it becomes TI*~1,.j(1 — Aro) z-i and 
so on. Hence, this dampening action at grade 7 may be thought of as arising 
from two types of events: in the first kind, the dampening effect at grade 
j, (1 — jo), is conditional on the outcomes of all higher level recruitment 
decisions, IT',..;41(1 — Aro)v’: in the chain of vacancies which could have 
arrived from above grade j, v'a L= 7+1,..., K; in the second kind, the 
dampening effect at grade j, (1 — Njo), is applied to vacancies originating 
there, v’;. The outcome of this external recruitment process is, of course, to 
reduce promotion chances all along the path the vacancy chain would 
have traveled (e.g., reducing the hatched part of the MGR tube in figure 
1). Thus, while exits and growth increase promotion chances, external 
recruitment decreases them and a shift in external recruitment will negate 
a corresponding, equivalent shift in either exits or growth. 

| 
C. Stars or Exceptional Persons ! 
Yet a third career acceleration effect is operating, but this time in terms of 
individual variation since structural effects have already been taken into 
account. The careers of exceptional persons or stars should be evident in 
terms of relative acceleration or deceleration. A rather strong assumption 
would be that individuals attaining higher grade levels would move faster 
at each lower grade. In other words, there will be a monotonic difference 
at each grade between persons whose careers end at different levels. _, 

Since the organizational staff working in any given year will consist of a 
mixture cf populations—some persons who have already reached the 
highest grade they will ever attain and others who will move yet higher— 
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analysis of stars requires different data from those of the last section. Thus, 
here we will consider only completed careers within OLM 2. 


Stardom as Reflected in Mean Waiting Time before Promotion 


The mean waiting time before promotion for staff who were promoted at 
least once is given in table 12. There is a monotonic acceleration—those 
who attain higher grades move faster at each grade. Thus, the process is 
not one of each person having the same promotion likelihood until he 
reaches his potential (or exceeds it by one level, if Peter’s Principle is 
correct). Instead, a form of heterogeneity is reflected in these differences 
from the onset of the career and at each subsequent gateway. Hence, we 
may speak of stars or exceptional persons in relative terms, ranking stardom 
by the highest grade attained. The Venturi at gateway 4 is also evident in 
an increase in mean waiting time—from 4.8 to 7.0 for those whose careers 
end at G4 and from 4.1 to 5.3 for those who later move on to G5. The 
structural effects are clearly still operating alongside the individual hetero- 
geneity. 


Stardom as Reflected in Managerial Preferences 


A different view of this third type of accleration and one which yields 
insight into the process determining career chances is provided in table 13. 
The data show the cumulative proportions of staff who were selected at a 
given seniority level, differentiated by highest grade attained. The diver- 
gencies at each gateway are clear in terms of acceleration effects. The 
peaks of the preference distributions are shown in bold type and reveal, 


TABLE 12 


MEAN NUMBER OF YEARS IN GRADE BEFORE MOVING 
UPWARD OR OUT BY HIGHEST GRADE ATTAINED 


MEAN NuMBER OF YEARS IN ORIGIN GRADE BEFORE MOVING 





HIGHEST PA A EAEE 

GRADE Highest Grade 

ATTAINED G1 = G2 G2 — G3 G3 — G4 G4 - G5 ~+ Out N 
G2 eck mide es 13.3 nis SPR: ii 11.1 103 
G3........ 11.5 6.7 EP ic Ine 7.9 161 
G4... 10.4 4.8 7.0 av 5.0 41 
G5........ 8.5 4,1 5.3 3.6 Yee 54 


16 If we sum the mean waiting times at each grade, we find that persons whose careers 
end at G5 reach there (21.5 years) before persons whose careers end at G4 reach G4 (22.2 
years), which underscores the escalating acceleration of the brightest stars. There is also 
a monotonic length-of-service effect by highest grade attained. Those whose careers end at 
higher levels stay in the organization for more years or have longer careers: G5 = 28.7 
years, G4 = 27.2, G3 = 26.1, G2 = 24.4. 
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TABLE 13 


CUMULATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF MANAGERIAL PREFERENCES BY 
PROMOTION GATEWAY AND HIGHEST GRADE ATTAINED 


: 
- vm nwm ae u e m epee o e Że m Me 


SENIORITY ÅT 


SENIORITY AT SENIORITY AT PROMOTION ‘TO 
PROMOTION TO PROMOTION TO GRADE 4 BY 
GRADE 2 BY HIGHEST GRADE 3 BY HIGHEST HIGHEST GRADE 
GRADE ‘ATTAINED GRADE ATTAINED ATTAINED 
SENIORITY ec, UR 
WITHIN GRADE G2 G3 G4 G5 G3 G4 G5 G4 GS 
1 PEATA 100 
eee 100 99 
71 EAE ee E 98 99 i 
ETE 98 99 
| a eee 96 99 i 
E E ae ee 94 99 i 
j e PEE 89 98 100 100 100 
De race So eke yo 78 96 95 98 99 100 
A ENS 60 90 93 98 99 95 100 
D fe a a 5i 79 83 06 98 95 93 
Mok tok esl 37 62 76 94 97 93 91 
E CRE We rec ee! 25 45 56 87 93 85 91 
OREN 18 37 44 72 89 100 83 89 
Deelah EREE 10 21 32 54 85 98 100 76 87 
e PEETA 5 12 24 41 76 90 96 73 85 
y ee EE 4 9 17 32 65 88 94 68 80 
a E EEE 3 6 15 26 51 78 78 61 76 
tevin tis cnet 2 3 10 24 38 66 69 42 65 
e nee ee ee 0 1 10 20 25 46 61 22 54 
e PEE atin aiena 0) 0 2 6 12 32 50 10 37 
Deis Weide eas 0 0 0 0 6 20 28 0 15 
eee Cae 0 0 0 0 1 0 13 0 11 


| 
with one exception, a monotonic decrease by highest level attained. More 
important, the selection chances of stars are higher earlier, at each grade, 
than those of persons whose careers end at lower grade levels. 
Chances of Reaching the Top: Baseline | 


i 

In Sections IITA and IIIB we have inquired into an individual’s career 
chances as he approaches each gateway. Now we ask, “What are an indi- 
vidual’s chances of reaching the top?” We will first describe such career 
chances in OLM 2 and then analyze the processes giving rise to such out- 
comes. And, finally, we will use the star selection preferences to show ithe 
differential impact of earlier selection. | 

To the data already used, we add 641 persons whose careers ended in 
grade 1 without a promotion, including, of course, “short” careers in ithe 
OLM. A new entrant’s chances of reaching each grade level are shown in 
figure 5, Interpreting these data in terms of probabilities, we find a 36% 
chance of reaching grade 2, a 26% chance to reach grade 3, a 10% chance of 
being promoted as high as grade 4, and a 5% chance of reaching the top. 
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The component processes which yield these results may be obtained by 
considering separately the promotion chances at each gateway. We first 
observe that only persons reaching grade 4 may be considered for grade 5 
and so on. Thus, for example, of the 95 persons reaching G4, 54 of them 
(or 57%) are also promoted to G5. The data (N’s) of tables 12 and 13 and 
the additional 641 G1 careers therefore show the following career chances: 


Gi-G2 G2—=— 33 G3->G4 G4—->G5 


36% 1% 37% 57%, 
(359/1,000) (256/359) (95/256) (54/95) 


These chances are more understandable in terms of the MGR profile, as in 
figure 6. The products of the probabilities—i.e., (.36)(.71) = .26; (.36) 
(.71)(.37) = .09; and (.36)(.71)(.37)(.57) = .05—yield the chances of 
moving to each grade level, including the top. 

If we inquire into the individual’s chances of further promotions if he 
has already been promoted, the shifts in success rates change considerably 


G5 
G4 
G3 5% 
G2 9% 
26% 
36 % 
G| GI GI G] 


Fic. 5.—Chances of reaching each higher grade, for a new entrant at grade 1 
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(on the basis of the profile above), depending on his current level: As 
already noted, an individual first entering the OLM has a 5% chance to 
reach the top. However, as may be seen in table 14, if he is promoted to 
G2, he then has a 15% chance to reach the top, and if he is promoted to G3 
there is a slight improvement to 21%, or a 1 in 5 chance; but once he 
passes the Venturi at gateway 4, the chances change dramatically to 57%, 
or from 1 in 5 to better than even. l : 
| 
Chances of Reaching the Top: Stars 
The baseline analysis made no distinction among individuals and thus 
may be interpreted in terms of population homogeneity. If we take into 
account the star selection distributions from table 13, the chances improve 
considerably. To illustrate the logic, we may take a seniority level cutoff 
point and compute the proportion of staff who continue to move upward 
in relation to those who have reached their highest grade. For instance; the 
95 persons reaching G4 have a 100% chance of being selected to G5 if 
the move from G3 to G4 was at seniority 1 or 2 (S1 or S2), {0.15 X 54) / 
[(0 X 41) + (15 x 54)] = 1.0}; an 83% chance if the move was <S3; a 
76% chance if < S4, and a 67% chance if <S5, all of which are higher than 
the 57% chance for all persons at G4. We will refer to this comparative 
viewpoint as the “careerist” perspective. | 
An alternative view of the same proportions may also be taken; namely, 
that of the manager making selections. At G5,,we observe 54 selections. 
Thus, if we ask for a prediction of who will be selected, the selections of 
persons who moved from G3 to G4 at S1 or S2 will all be correct but! will 
supply only 15% of the selections; at S1-S3, 83% of the selections will be 
correct, supplying almost half of the selections necessary to fill 54 vacancies; 
at S1-S4 76%, or 3 out of 4 of the selections, will be correct, filling 70% 
of the vacancies; and to fill all 54 vacancies it is necessary to go up to S6 
where the proportion of correct decisions is 67%, or 2 out of 3. Similarly, 
at G4 all 95 vacancies may be filled by persons moving from G2 to, G3 
within a S1-SS selection band, with almost 3 out of 5 correct decisions 


TABLE 14 


CHANGES IN CAREER CHANCES AS 
ONE PROGRESSES 


CHANCES OF PROMOTION TO GRADE (%) 


CURRENT 
GRADE G5 G4 G3 G2 
(Cy Seen 15 26 71 
G3... 21 37 
Ghe criari 57 
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. (56%). At G3, on the other hand, the proportion correct is 80%, or 4 out 
of 5 selection decisions made by filling the 256 vacancies, with persons 
moving earlier from Gi to G2 at S1-13. These updated heterogeneity 
based decision rules may be assessed against the homogeneity or random 
selection rule, as shown in table 15. 

The percentage shifts seem to be reasonable improvements in our knowl- 
edge of individual career predictions. Most significant, the greatest im- 
provement is at the Venturi (gateway 4) where the most difficult career 
discrimination occurs. Thus, it is at this structural pressure point that we 
obtain our greatest gain in predictive leverage. We stress “predictive,” 
since we are referring to decisions made about individuals at gateway 3 in 
order to predict their passage at gateway 4. 

The consequence of earlier movement at these same seniority levels is 
also considerable from the careerist perspective. We obtain the results 
shown in table 16, with the chances of the homogeneous population denoted 
in parentheses. 

If an individual is selected during the waiting times depicted by a, b, and 
cin table 16 the chances for an entrant to reach the top change by over 
100%, from 5% to 11%. The individual’s chances for reaching G4 improve 


TABLE 15 
COMPARISON OF ALTERNATIVE DECISION RULES PER GATEWAY 


Correct Decisions (%) 


Homo- Hetero- 

geneous geneous 

Decision Decision A 

GATEWAY Rule Rule IMPROVEMENT A (%) 
ETN 57 67 10 18 
ie Ee A 37 56 19 51 
< EE E 71 80 9 13 
| Sey ree! 36 36 0 0 
TABLE 16 


IMPACT ON CAREER CHANCES GIVEN EARLY SELECTION 


CURRENT GRADE PROMOTION CHANCES TO GrapE (%) 

CONDITIONAL ON 
EARLIER SELECTION G5 G4 G3 G2 
(Co eee ae eee 11 (5)abc 16 (9) 29 (26)* 36 (36) 
E EE EA 30 (15)8-be< 45 (26)=Þ 80 (71)* 
E E 38 (21)Þe 56 (37) 
os is ae 67 (57)¢ 


a GI — G2 at < $13. 
b G2 G3 at < S5. 
°G3 — G4 at < S6. 
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by 67% from just under 1 in 10 to just over 1.5 in 10, almost entirely on the 
basis of selection into the prior grade at <S5. Another example may be seen 
in row 3 where the individual’s chances improve by over 50% from 37% to 
56% for reaching G4 and by over 80% for reaching G5, from 21% to 38%. 
These gains are substantial, indicating the power of earlier movement:and 
pinpointing the gateway and timing where it counts the most. In other 
words, a great amount of leverage for promotion from G3 to G4, the toughest 
passage in the hierarchy, is gained by those preparing and moving earlier 
one grade before—at the G2-G3 passageway. ! 

D. Cohorts ! 

The final theoretical relationship between careers and OLMs that we will 
examine pertains to cohort size effects. We distinguish between two types 
of such effects, the first of which pertains to the impact of a new cohort’s 
entrance on the careers of individuals already in the OLM. These effects are 
generally. viewed in terms of growth. Lateral recruitment cohorts could 
also be treated but since the bulk of recruits generally enter at the bottom 
of an OLM, we will limit our discussion accordingly. Also, with no lateral 
recruitment possible at the bottom, the number of recruits entering at 
grade 1, Ry, will equal the available vacancies there, and hence, | 


K 
Ry = 2 Ni P to 4- mır) ‘ . (7) 


The fraction or share of recruits due to growth is simply (ZE mmr) /Ra. 
Hence, if exits are stable, Rı is directly related to growth: decreases in 
growth (e.g., small cohorts) decrease promotion chances and increases in 
growth (e.g., large cohorts) increase them. More extensive analyses of 
growth and grade ratio/vacancy chain effects were presented in Section 
IIIA, and this first type of cohort effect is largely subsumed under: the 
growth element of the earlier discussion. 

The second type of cohort size effect is the more commonly defined one, 
affecting the individuals within the cohort itself. Moreover, it is of a different 
nature from growth and therefore will be the primary focus of this section. 
We will first view this second type of cohort effect analytically, specifying 
four career acceleration mechanisms. Then we will examine the mechanisms 
empirically for cohorts entering OLM 2 from 1934 to 1960. 


| 
! 
Four Career Acceleration Principles | 
| 


First principle—The career advantages of being in a small cohort may 
be specified using equation (1), which we reiterate here: : 


| 
| 
‘ _ 0;() dais) i 
Pals, t) = rags t) , | (1) 
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The managerial preferences regarding experience or seniority (N's) are 
assumed fixed and a cohort entering at grade 1 during any year, m(s, £), is 
uniquely denoted thereafter by its seniority level, s.‘® The reciprocal nature 
of cohort and growth effects may be observed directly from equation (1). 
Just as growth increases the number of vacancies available, thereby in- 
creasing promotion, the equivalent effect, in terms of ratio of vacancies to 
‘labor supply, may be obtained without growth by a decrease in cohort 
size.!? Thus, for any two cohorts experiencing the same sequence of vacan- 
cles—whether the vacancies are increasing, fixed, decreasing, or oscillating— 
the smaller cohort will have more chances of promotion at each seniority 
level and will therefore move earlier. This is consistent with Keyfitz’s 
eighth finding. 

Second principle—Keyfitz (1973, 1977) points out that the mode of 
career acceleration explained above will remain with the individual through- 
out his life since the cohorts maintain their relative size as they move 
forward in age and time. This insight holds more generally, regardless of 
the proportion of the cohort selected to move. Consider the career paths of 
individuals in two cohorts. At grade 2, within any seniority level, a small 
cohort is represented in higher relative proportions and will therefore con- 
tinue to be selected at higher rates at grade 3 and so on. In short, for small 
cohorts the underlying structure depicted in equation (1) will accelerate 
the career chances at the onset of the career and this relative acceleration 
will continue at each higher level. | 

Third principle-—lIf we follow a cohort over time, “exits” (up by pro- 
motion or out of an organization) will decrease the cohort size, increasing 
the stayer’s promotion chances. The small cohort’s higher promotion 
chances thus act to make it yet smaller, adding to the initial advantage of 
its members. Equally advantageous, higher exit rates from the organization 
within a small cohort will reduce it and further accelerate the stayer’s 
career chances. Of course, higher exit rates from any cohort are to the 
advantage of the stayer, but they are especially so for small cohorts because 
they add to an already existing advantage. 

To demonstrate this point regarding “exits,” let a= p(s, 4), b = 
p'i3/(1 — p'u) and ¢ = p'io/(1 — p'io), where p’;; is the probability of being 
promoted within 10 years and ’; is the probability of leaving within 10 


16 Once moves to higher grades occur, OLM length of service must be used (see Konda 
et al. [1981]). 


17 The relative shifts necessary to obtain equivalent cohort and growth effects may be 
specified by combining eqq. (1) and (3) and defining the following new term: Sz;(s) = 
ni/ni(s). In other words, we now make the grade ratios cohort specific. The equation is 


K 


P: i41(s) = o>) Suls) (pio + mit) di41,i(S) R 
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years. The effect, in terms of change in promotion chances, A, of “exits” 
up by promotion and out of the OLM are as follows: | 
| 


= pals, D E T= Fa 5 8) 
Aout = pis(s, 4) gets (9) 


Also, denote a small cohort and a large one by the subscripts s and! l, 
respectively. Since small cohorts have greater promotion chances, ‘as 
established in the first and second principles above, it holds not only that 
a, > a1, but also that b, > bı. Thus, we have the product a,b, > ab 
demonstrating the compound or feedback effect on current promotion 
chances which higher, earlier promotion chances yield. As for actual exits 
from OLM, we will treat c, = c; to consider the effect of equal exit proba- 
bilities. Since @, > an the result is asc, > axı In short, equal exit proba- 
bilities give still another advantage to the members of smaller cohorts. 
Fourth principle.—We also observe a distinct cohort effect linked to the 
star halo. The first three principles noted above assume fixed managerial 
preferences based only on seniority. Yet, in the star analysis above we 
found that considerably more predictive leverage regarding selection 
chances could be obtained by also using the length of waiting time in prior 
grade. Individuals with “early prior selection” had substantially better 
career chances. Initial earlier movement due to a cohort effect may there- 
fore result in a subse ient effect in the form of individual recognition jas 
an “early mover” and, in relative terms at that level, as a probable star. 
To the previously noted advantages of being in a small cohort, we can 
add the creation of a star effect, yielding yet further acceleration. Not only 
does the member of a small cohort have accelerated chances at the onset 
of his career, but also (1) this relative acceleration will continue at each 
higher level and (2) because of the cohort induced star effect, each accelera- 
tion, including the initial one, will serve to further accelerate his chances. 
In other words, in addition to the initial acceleration and its continuance 
throughout the work life, we have a piggy-back star effect. Moreover, part 
of the star characteristic attributed to the individuals in these cases should 
instead be attributed to a cohort effect. It is easy to understand how the 
creation of a star in the form of a cohort effect might become attached! to 
or identified with the person, for cohorts are not directly observable, only 
individual stars are. The “brightness” attributed to the star is therefore 
not a product of the individual’s genius alone but is, in part, and perhaps 
in large part, a reflection of the underlying social process or social structure. 
Thus, to the three earlier structural effects—grade ratios, vacancy chains, 
and managerial preferences—we add a fourth: cohorts. 
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Tests of the Acceleration Principles 


The empirical investigation of cohort effects will once again focus on OLM 
2. The initial data, shown in table 17, provide the career outcomes 10 years 
after entrance for cohorts from 1934 to 1960. The top of the table presents 
the entire cohort’s distribution; the bottom gives the distribution for stayers 
only. Aggregating cohorts into small ($), M = 30-49, medium (M), N = 
50-79, and large (L), N = 80+- (see the three right-hand columns), we find 
that 27% of the individuals in small cohorts have reached G2, 15% of 
those from medium sized cohorts have done so, and 20% of those from 
large cohorts, that is, S > L > M. The acceleration principle from G1 to 
G2 is supported for small cohorts. However, the large cohort’s advantage 
over a medium one is surprising. The relation is not monotone but parabolic, 
with staff in small and large cohorts moving faster than those in medium 
sized ones. 

Second, from table 17 (the last three columns, row 3) we observe that 
the small cohorts also have the largest exit rate, 30%, with medium and 
large cohorts at 22%-23%,. Recall from equation (9) and the third cohort 
acceleration principle, that equal exits generate more acceleration for 
smaller cohorts. Thus, here we find an even greater impact for, as in the 
“exit” by promotion case where there is a compound advantage with both 
ad, > a, and b, > b, here we also find a compound advantage: Cs > cu 
Thus once again there is an even further advantage for the stayers in small 
cohorts. The effects of exits from the OLM may be seen by comparing 
rows 1 and 4 of the last three columns. There we find the following shifts in 
promotion outcomes—S 27% — 38%, M 15% — 20%, L 20% — 25%, or 
a 2 to 1 (11% to 5%) advantage for the small cohort staff, supporting the 
third cohort acceleration principle. 

Third, we wish to point out that being in a small cohort is not a sufficient 
condition for accelerated mobility, as may be observed in the 1942 cohort’s 
performance with only 4% reaching G2 in 10 years. This is the worst 
case of all 18 cohorts and these data suggest that even in the set of small 
cohorts we may find a bad apple or dud. Or, more to the point, the accelera- 
tion effect assumes an equal talent distribution in order for the selections 
on experience (X’s) to hold. And these data indicate that the 1942 cohort, 
which had no differences, in age distribution or military leaves from sur- 
rounding cohorts, simply did not have its share of talented individuals. 
Hence, small cohorts are not always blessed with accelerated careers. 

The second set of data we will examine concerns individuals from the 
1934-60 cohorts who reach the highest grade. Since G5 is the highest grade 
in this OLM, we may treat all individuals reaching it as if they had com- 
pleted their careers in upward mobility whether or not they had left the 
firm by 1970, the last year for which we have data. Table 18 gives the mean 
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TABLE 18 


MEAN NUMBER OF YEARS IN GRADE BEFORE MOVING UPWARD 
BY COHORT SIZE FOR INDIVIDUALS REACHING GRADE 5 


MEAN YEARS IN ORIGIN GRADE BEFORE MOVING 


COHORT SIZE Gi—-G2 G2 G3 G3 > G4 G4—>G5 N 


Smallere rnia 8.7 4.6 4.8 2.8 16 
Medium........ 11.4 4.9 5.2 3.1 11 
Large.......... 10.4 4.7 4.5 3.1 22 


Nore.—Small: N = 30-49; medium: N = 50-79; large: N = 80 +. 


waiting time in prior grade before being promoted to each grade for those in- 
dividuals who reached G5. Summation of waiting times in each grade yields 
the mean time to reach G5. For small cohorts, it is 21 years; for large ones, 
23 years; and for medium-sized ones, 25 years, or once again S > L > M 
in terms of career acceleration. As for time to stardom, the earlier results 
at the G2 level continue all the way to the top. Hence, we find support for 
the second cohort acceleration principle—that the accelerated career 
mobility will continue throughout the work life for individuals in small 
cohorts. 


“Turtles”? and “Hares” 


Finally, we examine cohorts entering in 1934-50, which had at least 20 
years of exposure prior to 1970, in order to view the proportion of staff 
moving upward by cohort size. These data are provided in table 19. Inter- 
estingly, the acceleration principles do not appear to carry over in terms of 
proportion of staff eventually reaching either the first promotion, G2, or the 
top, G5. The proportions are almost identical. Thus, for this OLM the 
cohort accelerators work in terms of speedier career mobility, with all of its 
associated recognition, but the relative turtles eventually also get there. 
Also, that portion of the advantage gained by small cohorts in reaching G2 
earlier, which came from higher exit rates at G1, means a lower possible 
ceiling on the percentage of cohort staff who may eventually get there. 

With completed careers predominant in only 4 small cohorts, 2 large 
ones, and 1 medium-sized one, we caution against generalizing about the 
equality of percentages at G5. At G2, however, the conclusion is in for 
this set of cohort careers. The GS results, if supported with more data in 
the future, would indicate that the careers of both turtles and hares will 
show no final differences in proportions reaching the top based on cohort 
size effects. On the other hand, if subsequent analysis points to cohort 
differences, then both career acceleration and final career outcomes will 
differ because of cohort effects. 
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IV. SAMPLING BIAS: RETROSPECTIVE AND PANEL DATA 


Thus far, we have specified and empirically confirmed four structural 
effects on individual careers, as well as the importance of early movement 
for subsequent career chances. In this section we discuss briefly the impli- 
cations of these findings for the design of samples to be used for analyzing 
careers. 

Much current work on careers is based on data gathered from a one-point 
panel or retrospective sample. A panel sample is taken when a cross section 
of individuals at time ¢ is followed forward across time, while a retrospective 
sample results from observing a cross section of individuals at time ¢ and 
tracing them backward through time. Hence, in a panel, no data are avail- 
able on careers of subsequent entrants after the time of sampling; and in a 
retrospective sample, no information is available on individuals who left 
before the time of sampling. The result of these sampling plans is a time 
series of observations on careers but effectively only one observation (at the 
sampling point) of the labor market within which these careers form. 

A somewhat analogous methodological problem was pointed out earlier 
by Duncan (1966) when he addressed intergenerational career mobility. 
Duncan showed that the occupational distribution at any point in time is a 
weighted aggregation of birth cohorts; hence, redistributions over time 
include both intracohort and intercohort shifts. He further stated that it is 
“a basic fallacy to suppose... that the father-son mobility table provides 
in effect two ‘samples in time’ ” (1966, p. 62). 

Labor markets are indeed a mixture of intracohort and intercohort 
processes, and table 20 shows this mixture for the OLM in organization 2, 
which we analyzed in Section III. Intracohort distributions are given in 
each row in the % ~ columns and intercohort or OLM grade distributions 
are given under the column headings % | . There are obvious variations in 
the OLM grade distributions by cohort. And, from the analysis in Section 
III, it is clear that these differences stem from much more than cohort 
effects and individual variation. We would argue that cohort effects, as 
well as effects from individual heterogeneity, take place through the OLM 
structures and that to evaluate cohort variations properly, for example, 
it is important to understand the other microstructures which operate 
alongside cohort effects. 

In table 20 we also observe considerable variation in intracohort distri- 
butions. Similarly, the earlier analyses suggested that the OLM structures 
of grade ratios, vacancy chains, and managerial preferences and the growth 
and exit processes which trigger these structures are important in deter- 
mining cohort distributions, in addition to the effects from both individual 
stars (heterogeneity) and cohort size. Clearly, from our analyses in Section 
IIT and from the foregoing observations regarding both intracohort and 
intercohort variations, we expect inferences about labor markets from a 
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one-point sample to be biased and, more significantly, because of the 
strong labor market effect on careers, we expect inferences about careers 
themselves to be biased. Hence, we conclude that one-point samples give 
rise to some potentially serious methodological problems not only for the 
study of intergenerational mobility processes, as pointed out by Duncan 
(1966), but also for intragenerational career research. 

With regard to intergenerational data, Duncan (1966, p. 62) concluded 
that we could reinterpret the father-son data in terms of intracohort 
changes: “Instead of thinking of...father’s occupation as conveying 
information about a ‘generation of fathers,’ think of it as describing the 
origin statuses of sons.” In our view, this suggestion correctly utilizes the 
father-son data obtained from a one-point sample, but at the same time it 
underscores rather than solves the intragenerational career problem we 
raise, namely, the labor market-career issue. The one-point sample potential- 
ly offers much information (e.g., the full career stream) on the heterogeneity 
of labor supply at the time of the sample, but in terms of labor market 
sampling, we remain at square one. 

To give further empirical bases for the foregoing conclusion, we directly 
examine the biases produced at the second promotion gateway (G2 — G3) 
in OLM 2 from both retrospective and panel data. The retrospective data 
refer to the entire 1970 OLM population above grade 2, whose careers are 
then traced backward in time for the grade 2-3 promotion. The panel 
data pertain to the entire 1960 grade 2 population, which is followed until 
1970. We will estimate the promotion parameters, p:;(s) = [n;(s)]/[n:(s)], 
and the managerial selection parameters, \,;(s) = [,,(s)]/.;, from these 
one-point samples and compare the estimates to the true or observed 
parameters for both 10 and 20 years. To examine the nature of bias, we 
will take as observed the number of persons at risk for the p;;(s) parameter 
and the number of vacancies for the \,,(s) parameter.'® The results are 
shown in table 21. 

In the retrospective data, the #;,;’s overestimate staff flows in nine of 10 


TABLE 21 


BIASES IN PARAMETER ESTIMATES STEMMING FROM 
ONE-POINT SAMPLES (% Errors) 


PANEL OR 
RETROSPECTIVE DATA PROSPECTIVE DATA 


10 Year 20 Year 10 Year 20 Year 


NoTEe.—10-year period = 1960-69; 20-year period = 1950-69. 


18 In other words, \j:(s)v; = Ay(s) and nj(s)pi;(s) = ñy(s). 
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seniority levels for the 10-year period and in all 10 seniority levels for the 
20-year period. The errors, 45% and 32%, respectively, are quite large, 
indicating that potentially serious data problems exist in the use of retro- 
spective data to form estimates of origin-to-destination flows, The retro- 
spective selection estimates, A(s), appear much more reasonable, although 
a 13%-16% error in data is substantial. The data requirements for the 
estimates of the two parameters are quite different, with the p;;(s) parameter 
needing koth the persons selected or moving upward [m,;(s)] and those at 
risk [z,;(s)] and the A;:(s) parameter needing only the persons selected 
[7,;(s)]. The missing exits from grade 2 in retrospective data, though quite 
small (.02/year), have a substantial impact on the p,; estimate since the 
population at risk is not adequately represented.’ 

Prospective or panel data, on the other hand, produce extremely large 
selection biases (48%-49%) as well as quite large promotion biases (24%- 
30%). At 10 years the error for #,,’s is cut in half, from 45% to 24%, when 
one uses panel rather than retrospective data, but 24% is still a very large 
data error from which to begin testing. 

Another view of the sampling bias is obtained if we reverse the require- 
ments, taking the true parameters, and use the sample data to estimate the 
vacancies and populations at risk.”° The results of this procedure are given 
in table 22 for the 10-year period. Once again, the errors are quite large 
(20%-50%), indicating the importance of sampling from labor markets as 
well as career streams. l 

The implications of these data biases extend beyond the area of labor. 
To the extent that labor markets exemplify structures or processes, then 
in order to explain individual behavior which is contingent on such processes, 
we must sample from the structures. Such a conclusion seems quite ele- 
mentary, but it is not often heeded in social science research. The result is 
that individual variation is treated at length, but the underlying structures 
are not identified. | 


TABLE 22 


BIASES IN STATE VARIABLES STEM- 
MING FROM ONE-POINT SAMPLES 


(% Errors) 
Panel or 
Retrospective Prospective 
Data Data 
a eae era 19 50 
Hise eakate 32 42 


19 The same would hold true for the Aj; estimates only if persons promoted to grade 3 left 
the OLM and these leavers were different from the stayers. 


20 In other words E,8,A;;(s) = Ay and D.iti(s) p(s) = ii. | 
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V. CONCLUSION 


In this paper we have attempted to tie together elements of labor, organiza- 
tions, and demographic theory. The organizations-labor merger is in- 
creasingly recognized as an important avenue by which to bring theoretical 
balance into labor theory by treating both supply and demand sides of the 
process. Moreover, though Spilerman (1977) and Stolzenberg (1978) work 
from a somewhat more aggregate level in their empirical work, the present 
focus on organizations is complementary to the aggregate level. Focusing 
on organizations permits analysts to examine and test career/labor market 
processes more directly at the points where decisions are made and more 
fully to delineate microstructures which will aid in interpreting the more 
aggregate models. 

A theoretical link with demography has been established by directly 
tying the modeling to Keyfitz’s (1973) work in organizational demography 
in which he uses stable population theory. The two strands of research 
have been shown to be extremely consistent for the most part; where they 
are not so, the present modeling has been able to specify the conditions 
under which the results from stable population theory hold, thereby making 
the two consistent. 

We have demonstrated, analytically and empirically, four structural 
effects on career chances and career outcomes—grade ratios, vacancy 
chains, managerial selection preferences, and cohort size—along with two 
triggering mechanisms—-growth and exit rates. In addition, the importance 
of early movement has been shown from two perspectives—-from the person’s 
own tareer, in terms of improved promotion chances and from that of the 
manager making the selections, in terms of more accurate predictions of 
individuals selected. The more specific results—analytical and empirical— 
are summarized below. 


| 
Analytical 


1. The usual view of organizations as hierarchical pyramids (e.g., percentage 
distribution at each grade level) is not the best way to see one’s career 
prospects; grade ratios are the key. 

2. The simple grade ratio (grade above to grade below) is transformed 
into a multiple grade ratio (MGR) by vacancy chains. 

3. We may specify separately five processes affecting an individual’s 
career chances—grade ratios, vacancy chains, exit rates, allocation of new 
jobs, and growth rate—and from these predict the relative ordering of 
career chances at each promotion gateway. (a) We specify the conditions 
under which growth will have the greatest impact at the top and bottom or 
will have equal impact at all levels, clarifying one of the results from stable 
population theory: (1) if exits increase or decrease monotonically across 
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grade levels, then the relative impact of growth on promotion chances is 
also monotonic, but the inverse of the exit rate; (2) if exits are equal across 
grade levels, then growth effects on promotion chances are also equal; 
(3) if exits are not monotonic or equal, equation (3) specifies the effects of 
growth on promotion chances. (b) The percentage change in promotion 
probability at each promotion gateway per percentage change in growth,rate 
is shown. (c) Unless the grade distribution changes, equivalent increments or 
decrements in growth rate will have equal impact on promotion chances 
(clarifying one of the results from stable population theory). (d) When the 
multiple grade ratio decreases monotonically and exits increase mono- 
tonically, growth will act to equalize the promotion chances across levels. 

4, If external recruitment fills a fixed proportion of vacancies, J, such 
selections are equivalent to a decrease by / in exits, growth, and vacancies 
coming down from higher grades, all of which, of course, reduce promotion 
chances. 

5. Acceleration principles for small cohorts: (a) if two cohorts experience 
the same sequence of vacancies, the smaller cohort will have larger pro- 
motion chances at each seniority level and will therefore move earlier; (b) 
the career acceleration at the first gateway is then repeated at all subsequent 
higher gateways; (c) equal exit rates yield greater changes in promotion 
chances for small cohorts; and (d) a cohort induced star effect or halo 
generates yet further acceleration beyond that already existing for members 
of small cohorts. | 


Empirical?! 


1. Given grade ratios, exits, growth rate, and allocation of new jobs, the 
ordering of career chances can be predicted for the career progress from the 
bottom to the top of an OLM (three OLMs). (Using only grade ratios, 
seven of eight predictions were correct.) 

2. Pyramidal promotion chances (i.e., declining promotion chances as 
one rises in the firm) occur in the managerial OLMs of only one of three 
organizations, the military; in the other two organizations, one public and 
one private, as one moves upward, career chances accelerate at certain 
middle and upper levels, depending on the grade ratios. 

3. If exits increase or decrease monotonically across grade levels, the 
relative impact of growth on promotion chances is also monotonic, but the 
inverse of the exit rate (two OLMs). 

4. Growth effects far outweigh mortality effects (mortality is 4% of 
growth) (one OLM). 

5. Unless an organization’s labor market is growing very fast (¢+10%) 
or the organization is a new one with a young labor force, we generally 


21 For most items in the following list, the number of OLMs on which the finding rests is 
given in parentheses. 
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expect exit effects to be equal to or greater than those of growth (three 
OLMs). . 

6. Two OLMs with the same structure but different growth rates (3%- 
10%) may be expected to have extremely large differences in promotion 
chances (20%-70%) (three OLMs). 

7. If one’s career chances are accelerating at a given growth rate, r, as 
one rises in the organization, they will accelerate even further for a higher 
growth rate, r’, or if they are decelerating, they will decelerate more; that 
is, the impact of growth is to widen promotion differences across grade 
levels (three OLMs). 

8. Shifts in exits do not appear plausible as a mechanism for reversing a 
Venturi effect upon career chances; however, under certain growth condi- 
tions, rather small shifts in grade ratios may do so (three OLMs). 

9. About half of the staff who reach the top experience'career acceleration 
at each higher gateway (i.e., as an individual rises higher in the organiza- 
tion, his waiting time for the next promotion is shorter). This is due to 
the joint structures of multiple grade ratios and managerial preferences. 
The managerial preference structure implies a pure monotonic accelerator— 
the higher an individual rises in the organization, the earlier are his best 
selection chances. A Venturi decreases an individual’s career chances. 
When the two structures of multiple grade ratios and managerial preferences 
reinforce one another, over 90% of the individuals experience accelerated 
career movement, but when the two structures oppose one another, this 
percentage is cut by almost half, to 54% (one OLM). 

10. Individuals attaining higher grade levels in their careers have moved 
faster than others at each lower grade (one OLM). 

11. Individuals whose careers end at higher grades stay in the organiza- 
tion longer or have longer careers (one OLM). 

12. The selection chances of stars are higher earlier at each grade than 
the chances of those whose careers end at lower grade levels (one OLM). 

13. Use of information on early movers led to improvements of 10%-50% 
in predictions of individuals to be selected. Most significant, the greatest 
improvement is at the Venturi where the most difficult career discrimination 
occurs—or from the individual’s viewpoint, the gateway and timing in the 
career where early movement counts the most is pinpointed (one OLM). 

14. Individuals in small cohorts have earlier career movement not only 
at the first promotion gateway, but throughout their careers (one OLM). 

15. Small cohorts also have the highest exit rate, generating a compound 
promotion advantage for the stayers (one OLM). 

16. Small cohorts are not always blessed with accelerated careers; the 
cohort acceleration effect assumes an equal talent distribution across 
cohorts (one OLM). 

17. The ranking on career acceleration by cohort size—both at the first 
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promotion gateway and on reaching the top—is small > large > medium, 
which is a surprise. 

18. The cohort acceleration principles do not appear to carry over in 
terms of proportion of staff eventually passing the first promotion gateway 
or reaching the top; the proportions are approximately the same (one OLM). 

19. Sampling errors from both one-point retrospective and panel data 
appear quite large (generally above 20%), indicating the importance of 
sampling from labor markets as well as from individual career streams; or, 
more generally, that when individual behavior is contingent on social 
structures it is important to sample from these structures. 
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Restricted Access in Networks and Models of Power’ 


Peter V. Marsden 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


This paper modifies the model of purposive action proposed by Coleman 
to encompass circumstances in which actors have imperfect access to 
one another. An access network indicating the available channels for 
exchange is introduced; it creates discrepancies in the number of 
alternative exchange relationships available to different actors. The 
connection of two ideas—Emerson’s notion that dependency of one 
actor on another is inversely related to the first actor’s number of 
alternative exchange relationships and Coleman’s conception of de- 
pendency in terms of the control of one actor’s interests by another— 
permits the introduction of what is termed “price-making behavior.” 
This allows actors favorably situated in the access network to inflate 
the exchange value of their resources in transactions with: peripheral 
actors. Effects of the modifications are investigated by means of 
artificial data; the effects include shifts in the equilibrium distribution 
of power among actors, in the levels of resource transfer among 
actors in a given time period, in the outcomes of events, and in the 
interest satisfaction of actors. 


The idea that dependency is the source of an actor’s power over others has 
been a central theme in the study of power over the past two decades. 
Since the publication of Emerson’s (1962) seminal paper on power-depen- 
dence relations and Blau’s (1964) related discussion of tactics for balancing 
dependency relations (and hence equalizing power relations), it has become 
commonplace to assert that power is less an attribute of an actor than of a 
relationship between actors. Thus, to speak of “the power of actor A” in an 
undifferentiated manner has been seen as misleading, in that one should 
specify the actors B, C, and so on that are dependent on A and should also 
consider the reciprocal dependence of A on these actors in describing 
power relations. 

This relational conception of power has seen application at virtually all 
levels of analysis. Research at the social psychological level (e.g., Cook and 


1A previous version of this paper was presented at a conference on Contributions of 
Networks Analysis to Structural Sociology, sponsored by the Department of Sociology 
of the State University of New York, Albany, in April 1981. For helpful comments on 
previous versions of the paper before it was submitted to the AJS, I am grateful to 
Ronald S. Burt, Glenn R. Carroll, James S$. Coleman, David Knoke, and Edward O. 
Laumann. I am also indebted to Peter Kappelhoff and an anonymous referee. Requests 
for reprints should be sent to Peter V. Marsden, Department of Sociclogy, University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Hamilton Hall 070A, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514. 
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Networks 


Emerson 1978) has made use of the power-dependence framework. In the 
study of complex organizations, substantial literatures consistent with 
this approach have been produced for the study of both intraorganizational 
power relations (e.g., Hickson et al. 1971; Pfeffer and Salanick 1974; Kanter 
1977; Bacharach and Lawler 1980; Pfeffer 1981) and interorganizational 
relations (e.g., Jacobs 1974; Mindlin and Aldrich 1975; Cook 1977; Pfeffer 
and Salanick 1978). The general approach and the notion that dependency 
begets power, while not always derived from Emerson’s work, have stimu- 
lated research on communities and decision making (e.g., Marsden and 
Laumann 1977) as well as theorizing about international relations (e.g., 
Roxborough 1979), 

In this paper I seek to develop a connection between Emerson’s power- 
dependence framework and the model of power and collective decision 
making developed by Coleman (1973; see also Coleman 1977; Marsden and 
Laumann 1977; Marsden 1981). I am particularly concerned with integrat- 
ing into Coleman’s model the idea, given by Emerson, that dependency is 
inversely related to the number of alternative relationships an actor may 
choose among in attempting to realize interests. I propose that one useful 
way of doing this is to view differences in alternatives aś a result of the 
different positions of individuals within a network of access relationships. 
The fact that individuals may differ greatly in their centrality and accessi- 
bility to. others in such networks is offered as a partial explanation for the 
fact that centrally positioned actors appear to possess a special prominence 
in most empirical studies of social networks. 

In the following section I shall state some elementary foundations of the 
Emerson model of power relations and of Coleman’s model of purposive 
action. I then develop a dynamic version of the latter model, as a pre- 
liminary to modifying it to take account of restricted access in networks. 
Effects of introducing the modification are illustrated with the use of 
artificial data. 


POWER-DEPENDENCE RELATIONS AND COLEMAN’S 

MODEL OF PURPOSIVE ACTION 

The idea proposed by Emerson (1962) is that the power relationship be- 
tween actors A and B is defined by the relative dependence of the actors on 
one another. Power is defined as the inverse of dependence, that is, 


Pas = Depa, : (1) 


where Pas is the power of actor A over actor B and Dega is the dependency 
of actor B on actor A. The question of what produces power then becomes 
a question of what factors create dependence of actor B on actor A. Emerson 
specifies two such factors: the motivational investment of actor B in out- 


comes controlled by actor A and the number of alternative sources available” | 
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to B for the outcomes controlled by A. Dependency of B on A is said to be 
directly related to motivational investment and inversely related to the 
number of alternative sources of outcomes accessible to B. 

The basic concepts in Coleman’s model of purposive action are interest 
and control; each refers to a relationship between two sets of units of analy- 
sis, actors and evenis. The magnitude of actor 7’s interest in event 7, xj, is 
conceived as the proportion of the variability in actor 7’s well- pemg that is 
related to the outcome of event 7; thus 


2 Xji = 1.0 ) (2) 


where m is the number of events. Interests may be signed according to out- 
come preference, in which case they are symbolized by Yz, but my primary 
concern here is with their magnitude. 

The control of actor 7 over event t is symbolized by c. For divisible 
events, ¢,; is conceived to be the proportion of event 7 controlled by actor 7. 
For indivisible events or collective decisions, c; is conceived as the proba- 
bility that actor 7 alone can determine the outcome of event 7; thus 


2d Ci = 1.0 ) (3) 


where # is the number of actors. The concept of contro] may be decomposed 
in various ways: see Coleman (1977), Feld (1977), or Marsden and Laumann 
(1977). Here, a concept of direct control by actors over events is sufficient. 
For further discussion of the concepts of interest and control, see Coleman 
(1973, 1977) or Marsden (1979). 

Given these elementary concepts, it is possible to capture explicitly the 
dependence of an actor 7 on a second actor k, Zj. Coleman defines the 
dependency of actor 7 on actor k as the extent to which events in which 
actor 7 is interested are controlled by actor k: 


t 


m , 
Zik = > XjiCik » (4) 
1= 


Note that the definition of dependency in (4) refers to only one aspect of 
Emerson’s definition of dependency, the aspect parallel to “motivational 
investment of actor j in goals controlled by actor k.” The definition in. (4) 
does not refer to the number of alternative sources for those outcomes 
outside this relationship, a central determinant of dependency for Emerson. 
Below, I shall introduce modifications of Coleman’s model designed to 
incorporate this additional aspect of dependency. 

Given, for the present, the definition of dependency in (4), it are 
possible to describe the power relationship between actors 7 and k by com- 
paring z; with zę; Coleman, in fact, suggests that it is possible to think of 
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the power of an actor in an undifferentiated way (i.e., without referring to 
the other actors in a power relationship) if we make the assumption that 
actors may exchange their control over events by trading control over ones 
in which they have little interest for control over ones in which they are 
interested. The “terms of trade” between pairs of actors are defined by 
ratios of dependencies 2;,. If z;, exceeds 2,;, then k is in a position of power 
over 7 and receives a proportion 2;, of j’s resources in exchange for a pro- 
portion zę; of his or her resources; the relative dependencies determine the 
exchange ratio between the actors. 

If exchange is unrestricted and is permitted to continue until an equilib- 
rium point is reached, then the power of actors can be defined as follows: 


pj = 2 PEZki 5 (5) 


where #; is the power of actor 7. Actor 7’s power, then, is defined as the sum 
of the dependencies of other actors k on 7, weighted by their power. Actors 
with many favorable exchange ratios will have high overall power, while 
those with unfavorable ratios will have lower power. Power advantages or 
disadvantages are, of course, ultimately rooted in the patterns of interest 
and control. Coleman (1973, 1977) gives additional details. 

A system of n equations like (5) can be written in matrix form as follows: 


P = PXC, (6) 


where P is a row vector of n elements containing the p;, X is'a matrix of 
order n X m containing the interest magnitudes x;;, and C is a matrix of 
order m X n containing the proportions of control cq. The system of equa- 
tions (6) can be solved as an eigenvalue/eigenvector problem, subject to the 
constraint 


2 fi = 1.0 ’ (7) 


which implies that the power of an actor is the proportion of generalized 
control over resources into which his or her initial control may be converted 
(see Marsden and Laumann [1977] for details on the solution). 


BASES OF RESTRICTED ACCESS 


It is clear that there are important points of convergence between the 
Coleman model and Emerson’s power-dependence scheme. Nonetheless, 
they differ in a basic way: Emerson’s model considers the number of alterna- 
tive relationships available to an actor as an element defining dependency, 
while Coleman ignores this factor implicitly by assuming that it is possible 
for any pair of actors to exchange resources with one another. 

There is reason to expect, however, that unrestricted access may not be a 
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reasonable assumption with which to work. Many social circumstances may 
impose limits on the set of other actors a focal actor may contact in efforts 
to conclude bargains. If access is limited, then the “market” for control 
specified by Coleman is restricted; no longer is it possible for an actor to 
conclude all “rational” transactions, because the set of actors that he or she 
can contact may not always include those with complementary patterns of 
interest and control. Mechanisms limiting contact of actors with one another 
create a network of access relationships, and an actor’s position in such a 
network defines a set of potential exchange partners. This set of partners 
constitutes both the set of “suppliers” from whom needed resources may 
be obtained and the set of “consumers” to whom resources can be traded. 

There are many mechanisms which might generate networks of restricted 
access. Two mechanisms of particular importance are ideological similarity 
and embeddedness. ‘The notion of ideological similarity reflects the fact that 
actors may be unwilling to form even ephemeral coalitions with others to 
whom they are ideologically opposed, even if their interest and control 
patterns suggest that an exchange would be mutually beneficial. This 
notion is derived from “ideological distance” models of coalition formation 
(see Bacharach and Lawler 1980), and it suggests that two actors will be 
accessible to one another for exchange only if their interests are tolerably 
consistent with one another. Formally, it might be suggested that the 
members of a pair are accessible to each other only if 


(X y= yul ) <a, (8) 


where f is some function of the interest discrepancy and æ is some criterion 
level. Given that on an ideological spectrum “centrist” actors are by defini- 
tion the most similar to all other actors, such restrictions on exchange might 
lead to a bias toward middle-of-the-road policy outcomes.’ 

Embeddedness of actors in preexisting social networks (Marsden and 
Laumann 1977, pp. 235-37) is also an important basis for access limitations. 
It is axiomatic (Blau 1977) that social relations depend on opportunities 
for contact. Actors in geographically dispersed systems of action may have 
limited access to one another because of their positions in communication 
or transportation networks. Likewise, the formal structure of organizations 
serves to provide opportunities for contacts between actors, making the 
use of particular relationships for coalition formation more likely. Generally, 
preexisting network structures can be expected to create a sort of “social 
inertia” or “commitment” (Cook and Emerson 1978) analogous to “brand 
2 The use of the term “centrist” here refers to the middle position on the ideological 


distribution within the system of action under analysis and not to any substantive 
ideology. 
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loyalty” in which a focal actor considers only certain other actors as possible 
exchange or coalition partners (see, e.g., Laumann and Marsden 1979). 

A key to understanding the rationale for such network-induced restric- 
tions on exchange is the fact that mutual trust is a precondition for exchange 
in political systems. Generating such trust can be extremely problematic 
(Kanter 1977, chap. 3). In political systems, a formally institutionalized 
medium of exchange comparable to money has not evolved (see Parsons and 
Smelser 1956; Parsons 1963¢, 19636; Coleman 1970). Two properties of 
money as a medium of exchange are of particular importance in this con- 
nection. First, its worth is more or less effectively guaranteed by central 
banking authorities, so that an actor exchanging something of concrete 
economic value for the symbolic currency of money may be reasonably 
confident of recovering that economic value in some subsequent transaction, 
probably with a third actor. Second, money is physically alienable: it is 
embodied in physical proxies, so that an actor possessing these proxies is 
capable of exercising direct control over the economic value represented by 
the money. The actor relinquishing control over this value retains no 
capacity to use, control, or dispose of it. Together, these two features of 
money serve to provide trust in the operation of the system of economic 
exchange; trust in the value and alienability of currency is essential to the 
ongoing operation of such a system. 

The nature of a political exchange process is quite different. Here, the 
absence of a physical currency and the existence of laws or norms governing 
the formal alienability of certain resources such as official decision-making 
authority mean that trust in the operation of political exchange must be 
guaranteed in a manner distinct from that used in economic exchange. 
Bargains struck may involve one actor using resources in the interest of 
another at one time in exchange for a promised reciprocation by the other 
actor. These bargains are different from economic exchanges because the 
actor receiving political value does not surrender constitutional control 
over an equivalent amount of value at the time it is received. Instead, a 
promise is made concerning the disposition of equivalent value at a future 
' time. But no mechanism such as money is available to insure that the 
promised future action will indeed be forthcoming. This may inhibit mutual- 
ly beneficial exchanges, as it would clearly be irrational for an actor to use 
control in a direction contrary to his interest on an issue (even if that 
interest were of very low magnitude) if the probability that the transaction 
partner would later renege on the other end of the bargain were sufficiently 
high. 

In legislative bodies, physical copresence and tradition may give rise to 
informal norms guaranteeing the value of exchanges made in the absence of 
currency. When such environing features are absent, as they often are for 
decision-making processes in communities or organizations, the problem of 
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maintaining trust may be especially severe. In such situations actors may 
attempt to guarantee value in their political exchanges by restricting the 
set of other actors with whom transactions are made. These restrictions 
may be based on some shared characteristic such as race, sex, or social 
status (Kanter 1977, esp. chap. 3) or on preexisting network relationships, 
most often involving positive affect of some type, in social networks.® 
Features of the social relationship between a pair of actors, then, serve as 
an imperfect substitute for the assurances provided by money in an economic 
system. 

Several consequences can be expected when exchange is conducted 
subject to the limitations of a network of restricted access. First, exchange 
among actors in the Coleman model need not reach the equilibrium point 
defined by the interactor dependency relations z;,; the formalization of the 
model must be modified to permit a partial approach to this equilibrium 
point. Only some of the objectively rational exchanges of control will 
actually take place, and actors may retain control over more of the resources 
they initially hold, even when these resources are of little relevance to the 
events in which they have a strong interest, because they are unable directly 
to access those interested in such resources.? 

A second consequence of network restrictions follows as a result of the 


- fact that the variance among actors in the number of contacts in the net- 


work defining a restricted market may be considerable. Often, some actors 
will have more alternative channels through which exchanges can be con- 
ducted than others and will thus have relatively many suppliers of control 
among.whom to choose and relatively many potential consumers to whom 
they can transfer their unwanted resources. Those consumers, however, 
may be insulated from many other potential sources of supply. When an 
actor with many contacts exchanges with an actor having few alternatives, 
the one with many contacts may engage in “‘price-making” behavior. He 
may be able to influence the terms of trade between himself and other 
actors having a more restricted range of potential exchange partners. If this 
type of behavior occurs, it will force the system of exchange toward an 
equilibrium different from the one defined previously. 

A third possible result of market restrictions concerns the optimality of 
the decisions or outputs generated by the system of action. The question of 
system optimality is a difficult one because it may involve explicit and 
somewhat problematic comparisons of the interest satisfaction of different 
3 Additionally, in circumstances where a focal actor is unable for some reason to conclude 
an exchange with a direct network contact, he may target an actor structurally equivalent 


to the direct contact (Burt 1977). Structural equivalence, then, may also serve as a 
basis for the generation of trust in exchange relationships. 


t Some transfers of resources between unconnected actors may occur if they are mediated 
by intervening linkages. The implicit exchange rates involved will be determined, not by 
the dependencies on one another of the actors involved, but by their exchange rates with 
the mediating actor(s). l 
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actors. Nonetheless, if exchanges are conducted on the basis of the self- 
interest of the parties involved, it is intuitive that restrictions preventing 
a pair of actors from concluding a mutually advantageous exchange should 
result in lower interest satisfaction for them than that provided by an un- 
restricted market. If this is the case, it seems equally clear that virtually 
any scheme of aggregating individual interest satisfactions into a measure 
of system performance should indicate that the restricted market performs 
poorly in comparison with a system involving unrestricted access. 

Three steps are involved in the development of a restricted exchange 
model. I shall first introduce a dynamic version of the Coleman model 
described above and a procedure for restricting the aggregate rates of 
resource flow between pairs of actors. I do not, in this step, consider the 
composition of these resource flows, that is, the specific amount of control 
over each event involved in these aggregate flows. Results of this modifica- 
tion should indicate reduced overall levels of exchange during a given 
interval of time and may result in some redistribution of power measured 
against an open market standard. Second, I make a provision for ‘‘price- 
making” behavior in the market, giving some actors the capacity to affect 

-their terms of exchange with others. Here, a redistribution of power toward 
those actors well situated in the network of relations defining the restricted 
market should be observed. Third, I explore the effects of market restrictions 
on interest satisfaction and system efficacy; this requires that the aggregate 
flows of generalized resources in the restricted market be decomposed into 
transfers of control over specific events. 


CONSTRAINING RESOURCE FLOWS BETWEEN ACTORS 


Above, it was suggested that there are several sorts of social circumstances 
which might require actors to conclude transactions only by way of certain 
network relationships. Certain flows of resources will zot occur, then, 
despite the presence of a configuration of interest dependency which might 
encourage them. This fact requires that a distinction be made between two 
interpretations of the interactor dependency relations z;, given in (4). 
These are interpretable both as objective interest dependencies and as 
reflections of the terms of trade between actors; results for the unrestricted 
exchange model indicate that, at market equilibrium, the balance of trade 
between a pair of actors will reflect their dependencies on one another. This 
means that the proportion of a focal actor’s generalized resources reaching 
another actor through the market equals the proportion of the focal actor’s 
interest realization controlled by the other actor (see eq. [5] above). 

In a system of exchange in which actors limit their potential exchange 
partners, however, trade need not reach the equilibrium point defined by 
interest dependency. It will approach this point only as closely as market 
restrictions permit. Some actors may be unable to exploit their favorable 
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exchange ratios with others, and power in the system may be realigned 
accordingly. 

To facilitate the introduction of access limitations into the formal struc- 
ture of the exchange model, I will develop a dynamic model of the approach 
to equilibrium in the system. Once that model has been outlined, it can be 
modified by introducing constraints on rates of resource flow which limit the 
approach to the equilibrium defined by interest dependencies. | 

This development requires a strong and possibly problematic assumption 
concerning the information available to actors. Though access is not assumed 
to be perfect, it is assumed that actors know the extent to which their 
interests depend on resources at all points in the system. It can therefore 
be suggested that exchange behavior in the restricted market will reflect the 
interest dependencies, subject to the constraints on resource flow. 

Because the proposed modification imposes restrictions on transactions - 
between actors, it is useful to begin by conceiving of the market as one in 
which the power, or “price,” of actors is determined, rather than making 
the value of events drive the system toward equilibrium as Coleman (1973, 
1977) does. The development here of this process for the unrestricted 
market follows a parallel derivation for the value of events given by Cole- 
man (1973, pp. 131-33). In this process the power of an actor is determined 
by weighing the supply of generalized resources held by that actor against 
other actors’ demands for those resources. If there is a discrepancy between 
supply and demand, the actor’s power will be adjusted toward a point at 
which supply and demand are equivalent. The rate of adjustment is specified 
as a linear function of the discrepancy between supply and demand: | 


Hi = h(d; = 5) ’ (9) 


where d; is the demand for resources held by actor j, s; is the supply of 
resources held by that actor, and / is an arbitrary positive constant.‘ 

The supply of resources or power held by actor j at time ¢ is simply the 
value of the control 7 holds, aggregated over all events: 


= 3 v(i cy = pÙ , (10) 


where 2,(é) is the relative value or price of control over event 7 at time ¢ 
(see Coleman 1973, p. 95). The effective demand for resources held ney 
actor 7, aggregated over all actors, is given by: 


=z 2 MAO. > a (1 1) 


5 Parameter $ governs the speed at which the equilibrium distribution of power is reached 
(Nielsen and Rosenfeld 1981); this distribution is reached more rapidly for higher values 
of k. Here the value of k will be fixed arbitrarily at 1.0.. j 
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Substitution of (10) and (11) into (9) yields an expanded differential 
equation for the rate at which an actor’s power is adjusted: 


d 
i a AL DY pal) mucis = p0] (12) 
The set of n equations like (12) may be written compactly in matrix form as 
P(t) = h*P(@)(XC — I) = PWG, (13) 


where P(t) is a vector giving the power of each actor at time #, P(é) is a 
vector giving the derivatives with respect to time for the elements of P(é), 
I is an identity matrix of order n, and a new matrix G is defined as h* 
(XC — I). 

The solution of the system of equations (13) is given as (Coleman 1964, 
p. 178): 

P() = P(O)e%, (14) 
where P(Q) is a vector giving the relative power of actors at time 0, before 
initiation of the exchange process. This means that 

P(1) = P(O)e®, P(2) = P(O)e = PUl)e®, etc. (15) 
Since at the equilibrium point P(/,-+ 1) = P(é.), induction gives the 


result that 
PG) = PUJe , (16) 


where P(t.) is a vector giving the power of actors at the equilibrium: point 
eventually reached by the system. This result is the dynamic equivalent of 
equation (6), and it can be solved in a manner similar to that used to 
solve (6). 

It is useful at this point to explore equation (12) in greater detail. Ex- 
panding and substituting, we obtain® 


“Ps a = ald > Xirica ft... + pald) 2 Mild 


= (> 3 XjiCil p3(t) | ; 


Further manipulation of (17) yields’ 


SH = HE OE mucu — (È $ sen) 100] 


ËJ) dzj) (18) 


2 Tor oe Gage ol 
to actor j from actor j i 


(17) 


6 The substitution in the last term of (17) is possible because the sum of the elements in 
the jth row of the dependency matrix Z = XC equals 1.0; this follows from constraints 
(2) and (3). 


* The terms pertaining to actor j in the two summations in eq. (18) are equivalent and 
thus vanish from the equation. 
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This equation gives the change in power for an actor during a time period 
as a function of his overall balance of resource exchange during that time 
period. If inflows exceed outflows, the actor’s power rises; if outflows exceed 
inflows, it falls. 

This formulation permits an analogy to be drawn between the process of 
approaching the equilibrium distribution of power among actors in the-un- 
restricted exchange model and a continuous-time Markov chain process 
with z states. In this analogy the unknown values #; for the relative amounts 
of power held by actors correspond to equilibrium state probabilities in 
the Markov chain, while quantities | 


Eki 7 2 XkiCij (19) 


correspond to continuous-time transition rates between states in the 
Markov chain. The g}; are off-diagonal elements of the matrix G defined in 
connection with equation (13) above, taking the constant + to be 1 (seen. 5). 

This analogy between the two types of processes is useful because it 
suggests a strategy by which restrictions on resource transfer may be intro- 
duced into the model. Thus far, all the results given in this section ‘are 
merely a dynamic restatement of the equilibrium results given earlier. 
Coleman (1964, pp. 177-81) suggests a method by which a priori knowledge 
that direct movements between certain pairs of states do not occur may 
be incorporated within the continuous-time Markov chain model. A similar 
approach can be used for imposing restrictions on exchange within the 
model for the power of actors. 

The analogy between the two types of processes breaks down, however, 
when the differing purposes for the imposition of restrictions are considered. 
In the Markov chain model with restricted transition rates, the imposition 
of restrictions constitutes an attempt to obtain a parsimonious description 
of a complex pattern of observed movements between states (see Coleman 
1964, pp. 459-65). If the overall pattern of movement between states pre- 
dicted by the restricted model does not correspond well with the observed 
pattern of movement, a given restricted model is discarded in favor of a 
more complicated explanation. 

The analog in the exchange model of the observed pattern of movement 
between states is the pattern of interactor interest dependency. This pattern 
of dependency is also the pattern of aggregate resource transfer when all 
trading routes are available, and it constitutes a “target”? which will be 
approached by exchanges in the restricted market. Typically, however, the 
imposition of restrictions on exchange will result in a pattern of resource 
transfer that is different from the pattern of interest dependency. Such a 
discrepancy, though, does not provide cause for discarding the restricted 
market model; in fact, it is precisely the discrepancy between dependency 
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and exchange, and the effect of this discrepancy on the distribution of 
power among actors and on other results of the model, that is of concern 
here. 

When there are restrictions on resource exchange, rates of resource 
transfer gx; can be estimated by defining an n X n binary symmetric 
matrix, as follows: 


1 if 1 Æ j and transactions are possible 
between actors 7 and 7; 


Qi; = d;; = 40 if 1 #7 and transactions are not possible (20) 
between actors 7 and 7; 


lifi=j. 

Matrix A defines the alternatives available to actors in their efforts to 
realize interests. The only restriction placed on A is a condition that A?” 
contain all positive entries; if this condition does not hold, then there exist 
within the system at least two disjoint subsets of actors who can exchange 
only with other members of their subset (Harary, Norman, and Cartwright 
1965, p. 68). It is clearly impossible to maintain an exchange market 
involving both sets of actors if it is impossible for them to access one another 
at all. The rates of resource transfer are then defined as follows: 


ars) XkiCij if k x a3 and 
ae (21) 
kj = 


= 24 Eki if k= q ° 
(84) 


These rates of resource flow in matrix G are of little intrinsic concern. 
They are important, though, because they permit the estimation of the 
aggregate levels of resource transfer that occur during some time period. 
The resource movements between actors during ¢ units of time are obtained 
by computing 

eft = 2 Tae (22) 
where higher terms in the infinite series are neglected when they contribute 
increments predefined as negligible. 

To obtain the levels of exchange occurring in the restricted market in a 
single time unit via process (9), we can use the special case of (22) in which 
t = 1. Substituting this result in turn into equation (16) provides a measure 
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of the equilibrium power of actors in the presence of restrictions on ex- 
change.’ 


RESTRICTED ACCESS: EFFECTS ON POWER AND EXCHANGE 


To illustrate the effects of the modifications introduced, two hypothetical 
action systems will be analyzed. Table 1 displays basic data on these 
systems. The first system, for which the interest matrix is shown in panel 
A of table 1, involves 10 actors and two events, on which there is substantial 
conflict of interest, as indicated by the signs in the interest distribution. 
The control structure (not shown) is a very simple one, in which each 
actor possesses an equal proportion of control over each of the events; this 
means that, in the unrestricted model, the actors necessarily have equal 
power, as panel C shows. 

The interest distribution for the second system to be analyzed is shown 
in panel B of table 1. This system involves five actors and five events. 
Again, the actors have conflicting preferences on the events; but in this 
case, the control structure is one in which each actor holds total control 
over one of the events, and none over the other events. Because actors 
have comparatively little interest in the events they control, this distribu- 
tion of control is far from the equilibrium distribution. Panel C shows the 
equilibrium distribution of power in this system. 

To see the way in which restricted access alters the operation of these 
action systems, assume that, for whatever reasons, exchanges in the two 
hypothetical systems can occur only through the linkages between actors 
shown in the diagrams in figure 1. The network of restrictions for system 1 
exhibits a “star” pattern centered on actor 10, while that for system 2 
forms a “chain” pattern. 

The network of restrictions shown in figure 1A, for system 1, is of some 
interest because it has been studied in experimental exchange studies (see 
Cook and Emerson 1978; Cook 1982; Cook et al. 1980). Results from these 
studies suggest that this network will transfer power toward actors 7, 8, 
and 9, who occupy a position of intermediate centrality in the network. 
This is in contrast to the predictions which might be made on the basis of 
network concepts of centrality (e.g., Freeman 1977), which would imply 
that actor 10 would be the most powerful actor. ! 

In contrast to both of these views, results presented in table 2 for the 
modified model from the preceding section indicate no redistribution’ of 
equilibrium power when restrictions on exchange are Imposed for system 1. 


8 The choice of the value of ¢ to substitute into eq. (22) will affect the estimated levels 
of resource transfer, higher values of ¢ resulting in greater movements of resources. The 
choice of ¢ does not affect estimates of equilibrium actor power in the restricted system, 
however. This is the case because all nonzero powers of ef have the same eigenvectors 
(see, e.g., Van de Geer 1971, p. 69). | 
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A. Pattern of Available Alternatives, Hypothetical Action System | 





B. Pattern of Available Alternatives, Hypothetical Action System 2 
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In panel A, it can be seen that all actors in system 1 have equal power, as 
they did when there were no limits on access. In contrast, for system 2, the 
imposition of restrictions does redistribute equilibrium power: actor 2 
gains substantially, while the remaining actors (particularly actor 4) lose 
power. 

To understand these results, it is useful to inspect panels B and C of 
table 2. These report the transfers of generalized resources that take place 
in the first time unit between pairs of actors, for the models without and 
with restrictions on access. Contrasting the patterns of resource movement 
shows that the unrestricted systems move toward equilibrium more rapidly 
than the restricted ones. For instance, in system 1 (panel B), each actor 
retains only .431 of his or her initial resources after one time unit in the 
absence of restrictions; but when the “star” restrictions are present, all 
actors retain .752 or more of their initial resources after a single time unit. 
Similar results are exhibited for system 2 in panel C of table 2; here, it is 
notable that virtually no indirect transfers of resources occur between 
actors at opposite ends of the chain of access restrictions during the first - 
time unit. | 

These differences in resource transfer mask an underlying similarity. The 
exchange ratios linking pairs of actors having access to one another are 
identical to the ratios of interest dependencies (see eq. [4]) that define the 
relative power of actors in the unrestricted market. Thus, for system 1, all 
actors exchange on equal terms in the unrestricted market, and all connected 
pairs of actors exchange on equal terms in the restricted market. In system 
2, the ratios of resource transfer 2;,/z,; that describe unrestricted power 
relations are matched by ratios of rates gjx/gz; in the presence of restrictions 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 
C. RESOURCE MOVEMENT IN ONE UNIT OF TIME—SYSTEM 2 





ACTOR 
AcTor 1 2 3 4 5 
Unrestricted 
transfers: 
| Re ee een 444 .179 . 146 .128 .103 
SAEI E .146 .449 .131 .172 . 102 
Se ee 111 147 451 .124 .167 
(ears Seer .174 135 . 147 441 . 103 
Bi beac i .124 . 148 .178 .110 439 
Restricted 
transfers: 
S AAO 135 , 240 .023 .002 .000 
) a ee 171 .683 .132 .013 .001 
Ds raaa a .021 .165 .670 .133 O11 
o T ET .002 .021 < .167 .695 .116 
Die cones ven oes .000 .001 .014 .116 .870 


on resource transfer. This similarity is not difficult to understand, when it 
is noted that the estimates of the rates g;, are based on the dependencies 
2;~ (see eq. [21]); connected pairs of actors in the restricted market exchange 
on the basis of their relative self-interest, as defined by their dependencies 
on one another. | 

The reason power is redistributed in system 2 but not in system 1, then, 
is not to be found in the way the modified model affects relations between 
pairs of actors having direct access to one another. Redistribution of power 
Is instead a result of what happens to resource exchanges between pairs of 
actors without direct connections. These are determined, not by the self- 
interest of the two actors involved, but by the chain(s) of transactions 
mediated by the self-interest of intervening actors. In system 1, all indirect 
exchanges in the presence of restrictions involve equal terms, as they do in 
the unrestricted version of the model. This, together with the equal’ ex- 
change ratios involving connected pairs of actors, means that there is no 
shift in the distribution of equilibrium power. i 

For system 2, the implicit indirect exchange ratios in the. restricted 
market are not the same as the corresponding ratios in the absence of 
restrictions. For instance, in the open market, actor 2 is disadvantaged in 
exchanges with actor 4: the dependency ratio is g24/%42 = 0.35/0.20 = 1.75. 
In the presence of restrictions, though, actor 4 cannot exploit this favorable 
situation, for lack of direct access to actor 2. Exchanges between these two 
actors are mediated by actor 3 and are governed by the reciprocal depen- 
dencies of these actors with actor 3. Thus, in the presence of restrictions, 
panel C of table 2 shows that the implicitly established exchange ratio 
between actors 2 and 4 has changed to 0.013/0.021 = 0.62, a situation’ far 
more favorable to actor 2 than the open market is. Thus, the bias in implicit 
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exchange ratios introduced by restrictions in system 2 (and the lack of 
such bias in system 1) explains the way in which the modifications intro- 
duced above affect the distribution of equilibrium power among actors. 

The possible shifts in the distribution of power on the basis of implicit 
exchange ratios may be interesting, but they are somewhat idiosyncratic. 
The modifications above continue to conceive of dependency only in terms 
of interest and control; no explicit account is taken of the fact that some 
actors may have more alternative exchange relationships than others, and 
no purposive action is taken by actors in response to discrepancies in 
alternatives. I now introduce a further modification which permits such 
action. 


PRICE-MAKING BEHAVIOR 


As the preceding illustrations show, imposition of restrictions on resource 
flow does not influence the relative power of actors in a connected dyad, 
as far as their transactions with one another are concerned. That is, the 
procedure introduced for estimating resource flow and power in the presence 
of a network of access restrictions (see above, eqq. [20]-[22]) does not change 
the exchange ratios 


Ry = 88 (23) 


between actors having direct access to one another from the values these 
ratios assume in the absence of restrictions. 

The exchange ratios in connected dyads remain constant because actors 
in the restricted market are treated as “price takers,” accepting the terms 
of trade dictated by interest dependency and exchanging accordingly. 
Stratification in the relative numbers of alternative exchange relationships 
for actors, however, introduces a new feature to be taken into account. 
Some actors may have relatively many sources of supply for needed control 
and relatively many potential consumers for resources they wish to trade. 
Other actors may be forced to use one of a very small number of linkages 
if they wish to be involved in any exchange at all. 

When an actor with many linkages in the restricted market confronts one 
with relatively few, it is plausible to suggest that the former actor will no 
longer have to be a’price taker; instead, he may be able to alter the terms 
of exchange in the dyad, causing the other’s dependency—and resource 
flow—to rise as a result of the discrepancy in alternatives. The well-con- 
nected actor in the presence of restrictions, then, will possess an element of 
what Lipsey and Steiner (1969, p. 297) term “‘monopoly power.” They 
state that “monopoly power exists when a firm is at least to some extent 
insulated from loss of customers to other sellers.” Note that this definition 
does not require that an actor possessing monopoly power be the sole 
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supplier of a commodity or resource; it involves only the condition that the 
range of choice for some actors be relatively restricted (see Burt’s [1980] 
discussion of autonomy). The latter actors can be forced to exchange 
resources at a price less than their open market value because of their lack 
of alternatives. 

What this suggests is that an actor’s position in the network A defined in 
equation (20) may influence the value that resources possessed by that 
actor can obtain. The position is not valuable in and of itself; it signifies 
no direct control over events. By virtue of occupancy of a dominant position 
in the access network, however, an actor may inflate the price of his resources 
as against those held by others. In this way, the network distorts the 
operation of the resource-pricing mechanism of the market, imputing a 
higher exchange value to resources controlled by well-connected actors 
than they would draw under conditions of unrestricted access. 

To incorporate price-making behavior within the modified exchange 
model, it is necessary to assume a specific mathematical form showing how 
discrepancies in alternatives transform the exchange ratios in (23). Some 
analysis by Coleman (1981) suggests that this form should exhibit several 
properties. First, it should be such that there are definite upper and lower 
limits to the modified exchange rate; beyond these limits, one party would 
withdraw from the exchange relation. Second, the exchange ratio in (23) 
should become larger—and thus more favorable to actor j—~as the ratio of 
alternatives a;,/a,, increases, where a;, is the total number of alternatives 
available to actor 7. Third, the limits between which the modified rate 
varies should become narrower as the minimum number of alternatives 
available to either party in the relationship rises; if an actor has no alterna- 
tive to a particular relationship, the amount of distortion of the open 
market exchange rate he will be forced to accept will be larger than if one 
or more alternative relationships are available. When the absolute number 
of alternatives for either party in the exchange is reasonably large, the 
limits should converge upon the open-market exchange ratio, and the ratio 
of alternatives a,4/ai4 should have little effect on the terms of trade. 

A function that appears to have all the properties required is the function 


B jy = 6 21D? HQ l8 opi (24) 


where e is the base of the natural logarithm, Q is the minimum of a;, and 
tı, œ is the ratio a;,/ai4, y is a parameter (assumed to be greater than 
zero) governing the speed at which limits on the alteration of the exchange 
rate shrink with increases in the minimum number of alternatives Ọ, and 
6 is a parameter (also assumed to be positive) governing the speed at which 
these limits are approached with increases or decreases in the ratio of 
alternatives w. As the ratio of alternatives w becomes large, Fy: tends to 
e272)"; when w = 1, Fy is also 1, indicating no alteration in terms of ex- 
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change; and when w approaches zero, F;; approaches the lower limit of 
e772)", Clearly the limits ey" and e—@7®™ approach one another as yQ 
increases. 

With this form for the way in which discrepancies in alternatives affect 
the open market exchange ratio involving a pair of actors, the revised 


ratio can be defined as 
Ry kj. (25) 


This modified exchange ratio varies between limits of Rje@r®” and 
Rae 27)”, , 

The adjustment (25) in the exchange ratio between j and / must next be 
translated into an adjustment of the rates of resource flow themselves. This 
can be accomplished by using the following: 


( £uV F; if q z l 


ko n 
lj no >» gži if j aJ. (26) 
dz) 


The matrix G* of these revised rates of resource flow may then be substi- 
tuted into equation (22) to give the interactor balance of trade during some 
time period. The equilibrium power of actors in the restricted market with 
price-making behavior will be given by equation (16). 

It may be objected that the adjusted terms of trade specified by equa- 
tions (25) and (26) are inequitable and will not be accepted by an actor 
in an unfavorable market position. Assessing equity in exchange is relative, 
of course, to some subjectively determined standard; an “operational”’ 
standard of equity is given by the ratio of resource flows in equation (23), 
which is based on exogenously determined distributions of interest and 
control. By this standard, the adjusted exchange ratio of equation (25) is 
obviously inequitable. 

Disadvantaged actors will not necessarily reject the inequitable terms of 
trade, however; in fact, Emerson’s use of discrepancies in alternatives as 
components of dependency implies that actors do accept such terms. More- 
over, Burgess and Nielson (1974) present experimental evidence indicating 
that actors will engage in inequitable exchanges rather than withhold their 
resources when they lack valuable alternatives to an exchange relation? There 
are, of course, likely to be limits on the degree of inequity an actor will 
accept rather than withdraw from the relationship (cf. Bacharach and 
* Burgess and Nielson (1974) note that another determinant of what they term “inequity” 
in exchange is the relative value of the resources being exchanged. This evidently equates 
equity with equality (see Bonacich and Light 1978); presumably, though, the value of a 
resource is conditioned on the distributions of control and interest. Thus, discrepancies 
in resource flow between actors that are traceable to disparities in resource value are 


presumed to be part of an operational definition of equity as the ratio of interest depen- 
dencies (see eq. [23]). 
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Lawler 1980), and the function (eq. [24]) used to modify the ane 
ratios and rates of resource flow includes such limits. 

Obviously, the primary effect of permitting well-connected actors to 
influence their terms of exchange with poorly connected actors should be 
an increased flow of power toward the well-connected actors. To see this, 
let us consider the results shown in table 3 for the two hypothetical systems 
of action.}° 

Panel A of table 3 shows that sree positioned actors do indeed gain 
power when price-making behavior is permitted. Actors 7-10 in system 1 
all gain power, as do actors 2-4 in system 2. Note, for system 2, that part 
of the shift in the distribution of power comes by virtue of changes in 
implicit exchange ratios involving indirectly connected actors (compare 
panel A of table 2 with panel C of table 1), while the remainder of the 
shift occurs because actors 2 and 4 (and, indirectly, actor 3) are able to 
capitalize on their superior numbers of alternatives in exchanges with 
actors 1 and 5." | 

The results for system 1 and the “star” pattern of access restrictions do 
not agree completely with the experimental] results reported by Cook et al. 
(1980); results here indicate that actors 7-10 have equal power, while 
results of the experiments conducted by Cook et al. suggest that actors 7-9 
(of intermediate centrality) have more power than the central actor in the 
star, actor 10. The special control structure for system 1 (see table 1, aster- 
isked n.) permits us to analyze this system in more detail. Since all actors 
have equal control over each event here, it is reasonable to assume that the 
initial distribution of power, P(0), is also equal across actors. Equation (14) 
can then be used to trace the way in which this initial distribution changes 
as the system moves toward equilibrium. 

Relevant results appear in panel B of table 3. They show that, in the 
initial time periods, actors 7-9 gain power rapidly, because they are able to 
exploit their favorable positions in the access network when dealing with the 
peripheral actors 1-6. On the other hand, the power of actor 10, who ex- 
changes on equal terms with the intermediately central actors 7-9, rises 
only slightly. The gap between actor 10 and the intermediately central 
actors 7-9 is maximal at times 3 and 4 and shrinks thereafter, vanishing 
at equilibrium. This happens because dependency relations between actor 
10 and actors 7-9 are balanced. This balance eventually transfers some of 
the advantages obtained by actors 7-9 in their relations with actors 1-6 
to actor 10. 

The point on which the results reported here differ from those of Cook 
10 In obtaining the results shown in table 3, I set parameters y and 8 in eq. (24) at the 
values 0.5 and 2.0, respectively. 


u Results (not shown) for the model with price- -making behavior also illustrate reduced 
levels of exchange in a given time period, in comparison with the unrestricted exchange 
model (see panels B and C of table 2). 
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et al. (1980) concerns the power of the most central actor, actor 10. In 
these results, the power of actor 10 rises toward the power of the inter- 
mediately central actors 7-9, while the experimental results of Cook et al. 
indicate that the power of actor 10 at equilibrium declines toward that of 
the peripheral actors 1-6. Both sets of results are contrary to what would 
be expected if the mechanisms transforming network position into power 
advantages were based on “betweenness” (Freeman 1977). The results 
suggest that the feature of a network position creating gains in power is not 
overall communication centrality but a configuration of relations permitting 
an actor to exploit relations with exchange partners, particularly those with 
direct control over events. It is possible that the reason for the difference 
between the results here and those of the experiments of Cook et al. lies 
in the fact that the experiments assume “negatively connected” exchange 
relations, in which an actor’s decision to exchange with one partner pre- 
cludes exchange with other partners. No such contingency between different 
exchange relations is assumed here, and the presence of such a contingency 
may alter the balance in the dependency relations between actors 7-9 and 
actor 10. Cook (1982) indicates that new experiments that do not assume 
negatively connected relations are under way. 


EVENT OUTCOMES AND SYSTEM PERFORMANCE 


To move beyond an illustration of the way in which restricted access affects 
the distribution of power to consideration of the way collective decisions 
and interest satisfaction are altered, it is necessary to know the composition 
of the generalized resources transferred between actors. In particular, the 
way in which control is distributed when exchange reaches the equilibrium 
point is of concern. Coleman (1973) shows that actor j’s control over 
event 7 at the equilibrium point for the unrestricted exchange model, c*,;, 
is given by the equation 


ct = E pj. (27) 


This equation can also be used for the model adding restrictions on access 
developed here.!? 


1? It might seem that eq. (27) would be inapplicable to the model with access restrictions, 
in that the scope of the relevant market, or “opportunity structure”? for exchange 
(Laumann, Galaskiewicz, and Marsden 1978, p. 471), differs from the viewpoint of each 
actor. For instance, in hypothetical action system 2, actor 4, with a substantial interest 
in event 1, has no direct access to control over that event (all of which is initially held 
by actor 1) when exchange commences. As long as the condition on A" stated in con- 
nection with eq. (20) holds, however, actors will have indirect access to all control at 
the equilibrium point, The problem of allocating final control over events at nonequilib- 
rium points is both difficult and fascinating. Some informal exploration of this problem 
for the model with restrictions on access suggests that network proximity to relevant 
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With (27), the outcomes of events are defined under Coleman’s proba- 
bilistic rule. This rule balances against one another applications of control 
by actors toward the two outcomes of each event, yielding the probability 
of a positive outcome for event 2, ra 


r: = 0.5 + 05>, c*+; sign (yz) = 0.5 + 0.53 aus pj. (28) 
j=l j=l Vi 


Also of concern here is the extent to which each actor can expect his inter- 
ests to be satisfied by the outcomes (28). This may be viewed as measuring 
each actor’s probable welfare given the distributions of interest and power. 
Such a measure for actor 7, w;, can be defined as 


wj = 0.5 + 0.5 VY; Vaig t yer : (29) 


where Y; is a row vector of n elements containing the directed interests of 
actor j in events, Y is an n X m matrix containing the directed interests of 
all actors, Vaiag is a diagonal matrix in which the elements v; of the value 
vector V appear on the diagonal, and the prime denotes transposition. 
Further, if one is willing to compare the welfare of different actors—a 
comparison many are unwilling to accept as a meaningful operation—it is 
possible to evaluate overall system performance by aggregating the w; 
from equation (29) using some weights for each actor. Coleman suggests 
the use of weights based on the operational standard of an actor’s open 
market power, which results in the following measure W of overall system 
efficacy: 

W = 0.5 + 0.5P* Y Vaas 1 YP’ , (30) 


where P* is a row vector giving the distribution of power to actors at open 
market equilibrium (see eq. [6]). Since the value of events can be defined in 
terms of the power and interests of actors (see Feld 1977) 


V = PX, (31) 


equation (30) suggests that the efficacious allocation of power in a given 
system of action Is given by that vector P which maximizes W for a given 
distribution of interests Y. 

Table 4 presents the results of computations based on equations (28)—(30) 
for the two hypothetical action systems analyzed here. In view of the 
results on redistribution of power found above in tables 2 and 3, the results 
in panels A and B of table 4 are not especially surprising. Event outcomes 
change toward the ones favored by those gaining power. For instance, in 
system 1, the more central actors for the most part favor a negative out- 


control, rather than equilibrium power, is the pivotal factor affecting event outcomes - 
and interest satisfaction at nonequilibrium points. The present discussion is concerned, 
however, only with equilibrium results. 
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come on event 1 and a positive outcome on event 2; and as these actors 
gain power when restrictions on access (with price-making behavior) are 
imposed, these outcomes become more likely than was expected in the 
absence of restrictions on access. Similarly, it can be seen in panel B of 
table 4 that most actors gaining power in the context of restrictions on 
access also gain in expected interest satisfaction. 

In panel C of table 4 it can be observed that the measure of weighted 
interest satisfaction given by equation (30) is lower for these systems of 

‘action when the restrictions of figure 1 are imposed. This is an interesting 
result, in that it squares with the intuition that restrictions reduce welfare, 
but it is of little generality. An interesting and important question is whether 
the imposition of restrictions altering the equilibrium distribution of power 
will always reduce the measure of efficacy defined in (30). 

The answer to this question is no. I cannot state an analytic solution for 
the value of P that will maximize (30), subject to (7), (31), and the restric- 
tion that the power of an actor is nonnegative.’ It is possible, though, to 
show that, for the specific systems analyzed here, there exist values of P 
that give higher values of W than those obtained when P = P*, In system 
1, for example, if all power is allocated to actors 1-6 while none is held by 
actors 7-10, the measure of weighted interest satisfaction rises to .650: 
event 1 has a 1.0 probability of a positive outcome and event 2 has a 1.0 
probability of a negative outcome, which means that all interests of actors 
1-6, half of the interests of actor 10, and none of the interests of actors 7-9 
are satisfied. Restrictions on access that transfer power to actors 1-6, then, 
would raise the measure of aggregate interest satisfaction above the level it 
assumes in the absence of access restrictions. Similarly, for system 2, 
restrictions on access that increase the power of actor 4 and, to a more 
limited extent, actor 1 serve to increase the measure W defined in (30) 
above the level obtained when the power distribution is given by the un- 
restricted exchange equilibrium. 

It is possible that a case can be made for the optimality of the open 
market distribution of power on grounds other than those given in (30). 
For instance, if interactor comparisons of interest satisfaction are not made, 


13 The matrix expression in (30) cannot be differentiated using available formulas for 
matrix differentiation (Goldberger 1964). Differentiation of the expression in (30) using 
scalars for the simplest case of interest, in which there are two actors and two events, 
yields a quartic equation in terms of the power of one of the actors. Lacking a general 
formula for the roots of a quartic equation, it is impossible to state an analytic solution 
even for this special case. I therefore resorted to the numerical approach discussed in 
n. 14 below. 


4 The results reported in this paragraph were obtained numerically, by inspecting the 
values taken by eq. (30) in a grid search procedure over values of P satisfying (7) and 
the nonnegativity constraint. It is possible that the procedure used did not locate an 
absolute maximum for (30), but the procedure does establish that such a maximum does 
not necessarily occur at P = P*. 
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one might define an optimal allocation of power as one giving a distribution 
of interest satisfaction such that any shift in the distribution of power that 
improves the satisfaction of one actor will lower that of another. My search 
for a maximal value of (30) (see n. 14) suggests that the open market 
power distribution may be optimal in this sense for these two systems of 
action, but I am unable to generalize this result beyond the systems in- 
spected. Moreover, the same search revealed other power distributions 
that also appear to satisfy the criterion stated in this paragraph. The 
primary basis for choosing the power distribution of the unrestricted market 
over these other distributions would be that it is the distribution resulting 
when actors allocate their resources on the basis of a certain standard of 
individually rational action (see Coleman 1973, pp. 82-88). 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


In this paper I have continued the effort, initiated earlier (Marsden 1981), 
to incorporate social structural restrictions in the form of social networks 
into Coleman’s exchange model. My concerns here have been directed 
toward introducing the consequences of restricted access and discrepancies 
in alternative relationships into the exchange process; I have argued that, 
just as geographical or other barriers limit access of consumers to producers 
in economic markets, social barriers, ideological discrepancies, the lack of a 
generalized currency, and other social circumstances may prevent systems 
of political exchange from reaching an unrestricted market equilibrium. 
Limited physical access, for spatially differentiated systems of action, or 
limited social access imposed by the formal authority structure or the in- 
formal social structure of an organization might serve to create restrictions 
on potential exchanges. To recapitulate, the three main effects of restricted 
access were shown to be a reduction in the levels of resource exchange 
among actors, a redistribution of open market power toward actors well 
situated in the network of relations defining the restricted market, and a 
possible shift in the level of system efficacy as measured by an aggregation 
of individual interest satisfaction. 

These results make some progress toward taking effects of network 
structures on exchange processes into account. It would be comforting, of 
course, to have some additional evidence about the operation of a restricted 
exchange process to replace the contrived examples used here as illustra- 
tions. Michener, Cohen, and Sorensen (1977; see also Bonacich and Light 
1978) report experimental evidence tending to confirm predictions of 
Coleman’s basic exchange model. It would be useful to have similar studies 
of the operation of systems subject to access restrictions of the type con- 
sidered in this paper. Studies of codperative groups in which restrictions are 
imposed on communication flows (Bavelas 1950; Guetzkow 1960) indicate 
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that the configuration of restrictions influences both a group’s response to 
a problem-solving task and the individual behavior of group members. The 
situations discussed here are ones in which collective actions involve conflict 
rather than cooperation; also, the network linkages of concern here pertain 
to bargaining and resource exchange rather than communication. Nonethe- 
less, the results here suggest that both collective and individual actions are 
affected by access restrictions, and it would be useful to have empirical 
studies of these effects. Among other things, such studies could yield esti- 
mates of the degree to which actors in favorable network positions (e.g., 
actors 7-9 in system 1) are able to inflate the exchange value of resources 
they control initially (see eqq. [24]-(26]). The experimental studies of 
restricted access networks reported by Cook and Emerson (1978), Cook 
et al. (1980), and Cook (1982) constitute a promising beginning in this 
direction. 

Efforts here and elsewhere (Marsden 1981; Marsden and Laumann 1977) 
have attempted to specify biases in the operation of exchange systems that 
occur as a result of constraints imposed by interactor social networks. The 
results, however, help to provide an explanation for one feature of these 
networks themselves. A common finding in studies of social networks is 
that the actors most centrally located in such structures have a special 
prominence: Occupancy of a central position is regularly associated with 
assumption of leadership roles, possession of a reputation as an influential 
actor, participation in collective action, and other dependent variables. 
Findings of this type have been reported for networks in diverse types of 
systems: small, task-oriented work groups (Bavelas 1950), interorganiza- 
tional resource networks (Galaskiewicz 1979), professional communities 
(Coleman, Katz, and Menzel 1966; Breiger 1976), and community elites 
(Laumann and Pappi 1976). These associations of network centrality with 
other attributes do not appear to be due to the mere fact that central 
actors are also those who are most likely to control many resources; struc- 
tural position itself appears to have an independent effect (Galaskiewicz 
1979; Burt 1977). The usual rationale given for such effects of central 
position is based on control of communication channels; many graph- 
theoretic measures of centrality are based on an actor’s “betweenness” in 
a social network (Harary et al. 1965, pp. 185-91; Nieminen 1973; Freeman 
1977). 

In modifying the unrestricted exchange model to encompass inter- 
actor social structures, different mechanisms by which effects of cen- 
trality emerge in systems of social exchange involving at least potential 
conflict of interest have been specified. One modification, developed in 
Marsden (1981), permits actors to affect the outcomes of events by shaping 
the interests pursued by other actors. Clearly, actors centrally located in an 
influence network will be those who exert many influences on others but 
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are subject to few. Under certain conditions, this means that collective 
actions will be biased toward the preferences of these central actors; the 
degree of bias is contingent on the pattern of interest differentiation, the 
degree to which the influence network is centralized, and the way in which 
the interest and influence patterns are articulated. This paper introduces a 
network effect into the process of exchange itself instead of modifying one 
of the inputs to that process, as the influence network does. The imposition 
of restrictions on rates of resource transfer means that transfers of resources 
between unconnected actors can take place only through more central, 
intervening actors, and this can alter the implicit exchange ratios between 
the unconnected actors. The result is some bias in the equilibrium distribu- 
tion of system power among actors, but such bias does not involve purposive 
action by actors in favorable network positions. Permitting price-making 
behavior by such actors, however, allows them to inflate the price of their 
resources by capitalizing on the fact that their trading partners lack valu- 
able alternatives to an exchange relationship. One result of this modifica- 
tion, as we have seen, is an increased concentration of power to control 
event outcomes in the more central nodes of the network. 

An interesting direction for future work would be the introduction of 
additional types of purposive action in the context of access restrictions. 
Here, actors exchange on a dyadic basis, trading resources on the basis of 
their relative self-interest and alternatives only. A second sort of mechanism 
that could be operative in a system of exchange with access restrictions 
might be “middleman” behavior in which central actors facilitate exchanges 
between unconnected peripheral actors, extracting of course a “commission”? 
or “fee” in the process. 

Taken together, the modifications that have been introduced permit 
actors to affect the outcomes of events in three distinct ways. The first is 
through the direct control of events or resources with high impact on 
events, as discussed by Coleman (1973). A second form of control is indirect; 
it involves the use of social status or control over information to persuade 
actors in possession of the first type of control to pursue interests consonant 
with those of the actor exerting the influence (see Marsden 1981). The final 
form of control arises as a result of an actor’s occupancy of a nodal position 
in a network of potential transaction routes; this allows such an actor to 
affect the exchange value of resources he controls. The two latter forms of 
control, then, arise as a result of position in a network, and more central 
actors are most likely to have access to them. It seems plausible that these 
forms of control are responsible for some of the unique effects of network 
positions cited above. , 

The three forms of control discussed in the preceding paragraph are 
related to the three conceptions of power discussed by Burt (1977). The 
first type of control is identical to Burt’s concept of “power as control 
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over valuable resources via possession.” The second, the capacity to in- 
fluence interest formation, is related to Burt’s idea of “power as influence.” 
The third, the ability to alter terms of trade between actors, in some ways 
parallels Burt’s notion of “power as control over valuable resources via 
possession and constraint.” I have attempted to move beyond Burt’s 
analysis, however, by describing the mechanisms through which these 
forms of control operate and by incorporating all three of them within a 
model describing issue resolution processes. I have also pointed to some 
system-level effects—on system levels of resource mobilization, on the 
degree of consensus on issue outcomes, and on system efficacy——that occur 
when these market imperfections are taken into account. 

These modifications begin to integrate social structural constraints into 
the framework of the basic exchange model and to show how networks 
constrain individual and collective actions. Furthermore, the modified ex- 
change model can aid in explaining some of the features found in static 
analyses of social networks by providing a description of the processes 
involved in the generation of such networks. 
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The Structure of Intergenerational Occupational- 
Mobility: Generality and Specificity in EAEE 
Channels, and Barriers’ 
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The structure of intergenerational occupational mobility is analyzed 
using a new structural model based on log-linear analysis. This model 
differs from others in that it is derived from certain theoretical propo- 
sitions concerning the roles of resources governing access to occupa- 
tional positions. The model permits a decomposition of observed mo- 
bility structures into their two latent components: mobility mediated 
by generalized resources and mobility mediated by specific resources. 
This decomposition provides insights into generality and specificity in 
various structural characteristics of mobility such as channels of mo- 
bility, social distances in mobility, and barriers to mobility. 


Since Blau and Duncan’s influential study of the American occupational 
structure in 1967, the macrosocial approach to the study of the “process of 
stratification” has attracted the attention of many scholars in the areas of 
social inequality, stratification, and mobility (Jencks et al. 1972; Duncan, 
Featherman, and Duncan 1972; Hauser and Featherman 1977; to name 
only a few). This approach seemed so powerful that some traditional ap- 
proaches, including the analysis of mobility tables, were thought to be ren- 
dered obsolete. When Blau and Duncan (1967) established the foundation 
of status attainment research using the Duncan scale for occupations, how- 
ever, they were careful in justifying their approach because they were 
aware that “there are ‘channels’ of mobility—or factors governing access to 
occupational roles—that complicate the patterns of movement as compared 
to what can be expected on the simple metaphor of a social elevator going 
up or down” (p. 117). This aspect of mobility, which has been relatively 
ignored in status attainment research, is the major object of analysis in 
this paper. Specifically, I shall attempt to identify the determinants of the 
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major channels of mobility and show how the observed structure of in- 
tergenerational occupational mobility can be expressed as a composite of 
those channels. 

Technically speaking, the major analyses presented here employ a new 
structural model of mobility based on log-linear analysis. Several distinct 
structural models of mobility based on log-linear analysis have already been 
proposed (Goodman 1969, 1979; Pullum 1975; Featherman and Hauser 
1978; Duncan 1979; Clogg 1981; Breiger 1981). The new model, how- 
ever, differs from the others in that it is derived from certain theoretical 
propositions concerning the roles of resources governing access to occupa- 
tional positions. 

In addition to identification of several channels of mobility, the new 
model will provide further insight into the structure of intergenerational 
occupational mobility. The findings include unidimensionality of distances 
between fathers’ occupations with respect to sons’ occupations in mobility 
through the most important channel, educational attainment, and identifica- 
tion of two distinct types of barriers to entry into occupations arising from 
the roles of occupational destinations as ports of exit from the generalized 
and specific channels of mobility. - 


THEORETICAL PROPOSITIONS 


The structure of intergenerational occupational mobility, presented as a 
mobility table, shows the effects on son’s occupation of the association be- 
tween father’s occupation and son’s opportunities to acquire various re- 
sources for occupational attainment. Here, I employ the term “resources 
for occupational attainment” to refer to both individuals’ assets and the 
social and family backgrounds which influence their occupational attain- 
ment. “Resources” thus defined includes factors having either positive or 
negative influences on occupational attainment. A variety of factors such 
as money and other tangible assets, knowledge and skill, social networks, 
race, sex, and education can be regarded as resources for occupational at- 
tainment. To establish a structural model of mobility, first we need to 
discover the structural patterns regarding the effects of possessing those 
resources on occupational attainment. In this connection, a specific distinc- 
tion between two types of resources for occupational attainment becomes 
important. The distinction between the two types is made according to 
their generality or effective scope. 

One type, which I shall refer to as a specific resource for occupational 
attainment, is characterized by a property whose possession facilitates a per- 
son’s attainment of certain occupations without changing the nature of his 
other occupational opportunities. In terms of the probabilities of entering 
various occupations, the acquisition of a specific resource increases the prob- 
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abilities of entering certain occupations and thus necessarily reduces, at an 
almost constant rate,-the probabilities of entering others. Another type of 
resource, which I shall refer to as a generalized resource for occupational 
attainment, is characterized by a property whose possession influences the 
overall life chances of a person with respect to his situation in the labor 
market. In terms of the probabilities of entering various occupations, a dif- 
ference in the possession of a generalized resource changes the probabilities 
with a varying rate of increase or decrease for each occupation. 

The distinction between a specific resource and a generalized one is ana- 
lytical. This by no means implies that each broad category of resource, 
such as education and social networks, belongs entirely to either type. In 
the case of education, for example, the more vocational or professional the. 
education becomes, the more characteristics of a specific resource it will 
have. This can be expected not only because of the limited scope of knowl- 
edge and skill a specialized educational program gives but also because 
education has such functions as credentialing, screening (filtering), signal- 
ing, and so on (e.g., Berg 1970; Arrow 1973; Spence 1975). The present 
analyses, however, take educational attainment into account only as mea- 
sured by level of education. It will be least problematic to consider this 
aspect of education as a generalized resource for occupational attainment. 

In order to relate the concepts of specific and generalized resources for 
occupational attainment to the construction of a model, the following con- 
siderations are also important: 

1. Resources which can be unconditionally ignored: independence and 
numerical insignificance. The existence of certain resources for occupational 
attainment can be ignored in constructing a model of intergenerational oc- 
cupational mobility which should be tested with empirical data. Two evi- 
dent cases are independence and numerical insignificance. Independence 
pertains to a resource whose distribution is independent of father’s occupa- 
tion. We can expect certain physical handicaps, which are negative resources, 
to have this characteristic. Numerical insignificance pertains to a resource 
possessed by a statistically negligible number of persons in the sample. - 

2. Resources which can be conditionally ignored: conditional indepen- 
dence and conditional ineffectiveness. Let us assume that we have already 
taken educational attainment into account and are concerned with the 
structure of intergenerational occupational mobility among persons of ho- 
mogeneous educational attainment. We can ignore two kinds of resources 
whose characteristics may be referred to as conditional independence and 
conditional ineffectiveness, respectively. In the present context, conditional 
independence pertains to a resource whose distribution is conditionally in- 
dependent of father’s occupation within levels of educational attainment. 
Social networks based on one’s own educational background as a resource 
for occupational attainment may have this characteristic. Conditional inef- 
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fectiveness pertains to a resource which facilitates educational attainment 
but has no direct influence on occupation. Some resources in high schools 
which influence students’ college plans may have this characteristic. 

3. Resources which are conditionally specific. Another important concept 
in analyzing the characteristics of resources for occupational attainment is 
conditional specificity. This characteristic may apply to money. Money (or 
wealth) facilitates educational attainment and is therefore a generalized 
resource for occupational attainment. But when money is directly mobilized 
for occupational attainment, it becomes a specific resource. The role of a 
job seeker in the labor market is primarily that of seller, not buyer, and 
therefore, one cannot simply “buy” an occupational status except for cer- 
tain self-employed statuses. Thus, we may expect money (or wealth) to be 
a conditionally specific resource for occupational attainment within levels 
of educational attainment. | 

On the basis of the discussion above, I offer the following theoretical 
propositions concerning the structure of intergenerational occupational mo- 
bility for persons in the U.S. labor force as a whole. 

PROPOSITION 1: Educational attainment is a generalized resource for oc- 
cupational attainment. 

PROPOSITION 2: Within levels of educational attainment, only race (the 
distinction between blacks and nonblacks) and sex remain generalized re- 
sources which cannot be unconditionally ignored.? 

PROPOSITION 3: Specific resources and conditionally specific resources 

(within levels of educational attainment) facilitate certain mobility. routes 
which are restricted in type (i.e., found in some specific cells in the mo- 
bility table). 
Note that proposition 2 implies that father’s occupational status itself is 
not considered an unconditionally generalized resource and that therefore 
there will be no systematic gradation of distances in mobility within any 
given combination of educational attainment, race, and sex. 

If these propositions are all satisfied, it holds that, within any combina- 
tion of educational attainment, race, and sex, the structure of intergenera- 


2 One may ask whether intelligence is another unconditionally generalized resource. Since 
intelligence facilitates educational attainment, it is a generalized resource for occupa- 
tional attainment. But Jencks et al. (1972) have shown that, when educational attain- 
ment is controlled, the effect of intelligence on occupational status becomes trivial 
(chap. 6)—-though the effect of intelligence on income is somewhat stronger (chap. 7). 
In other words, their findings indicate that intelligence does little to facilitate occupa- 
tional attainment beyond the level of educational attainment. This finding seems to 
indicate that so far as occupational attainment is concerned, intelligence may almost be 
a conditionally ineffective resource within levels of educational attainment. Although 
an exact assessment of the characteristics of intelligence as a resource for occupational 
attainment needs further investigation, the good fit of the conditional quasi-indepen- 
dence models suggests that this resource will be either conditionally ignored or condi- 
tionally specific (within levels of educational attainment). 
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tional occupational mobility satisfies the criterion of quasi independence. 
The concept of quasi independence introduced by Goodman (1968) refers 
to a state of a two-way contingency table in which column categories be- 
come statistically independent of row categories if some specific cells in the 
table are omitted. In this paper, I limit my analyses to nonblack men to 
simplify the model,’ and quasi independence should hold for a given level 
of educational attainment. We shall refer to a model which assumes that 
the same pattern of quasi independence holds at each level of educational 
attainment as the conditional quasi-independence model.* 

The conditional quasi-independence model, which achieves a good fit 
with empirical data, as we shall see below, provides a decomposition of a 
mobility table into its two latent components: a table representing mobility 
through education and a table representing mobility owing to the effects 
of father’s occupation on son’s occupation not by way of son’s educational 
attainment. I shall refer to the effects of father’s occupation on son’s occu- 
pation found in each of the two components respectively as the generalized 
effects (via education) and the specific effects of father’s occupation on 
son’s occupation. Subsequently I shall indicate how the generalized effects 
and the specific effects generate distinct barriers to entry into various occu- 
pational destinations. Some detailed analyses of the specific effects will also 
be made in order to identify the major channels of mobility that these 
effects reflect. 


DATA 


Data are taken from the 1962 Occupational Changes in a Generation Sur- 
vey (OCG-I) and its replication in 1973 (OCG-II). For each of the two 
data sets, a three-dimensional table (son’s occupation  son’s education X 
father’s occupation) is constructed for nonblack men aged 25-64 in the 
experienced civilian labor force (hereafter ECLF). Figures in a table are 


3 The inclusion of data for blacks without controlling the race category made it impos- 
sible te specify the conditional quasi-independence model with reasonable simplicity 
to a statistically acceptable fit. It indicates that race—i.e., the distinction between 
blacks and nonblacks—remains a generalized resource even after the level of education 
is controlled. i 


4 Note that the imposition of the same pattern of quasi independence at all levels of 
son’s educational attainment does not imply that the specific effects exist at all levels 
of son’s education in each of the cells specified as the locus of the specific effects. In 
fact, each of these cells has its own educational range where the specific effects can be 
found. I do not, however, employ models which specify a distinct pattern of quasi 
independence for each level of son’s educational attainment because, as I indicate: be- 
low, I intend to test the models with two-dimensional (12 X 12) mobility structures 
(after the control of education) as well as with three-dimensional (12 X 12 X 7) struc- 
tures. 
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expressed by the effective sample size.5 All the major analyses presented in 
this paper are based on these two tables. Twelve occupational categories 
are employed: (1) professionals, self-employed; (2) professionals, salaried; 
(3) managers, officials, and nonretail salesmen; (4) proprietors; (5) clerks 
and retail salesmen; (6) craftsmen, other; (7) craftsmen, construction; 
(8) service workers; (9) operatives; (10) nonfarm laborers; (11) farmers 
and farm managers; and (12) farm laborers. This categorization is de- 
signed, through reference to a study by Featherman and Hauser (1978, 
pp. 15-38), to capture both (1) the socioeconomic status of occupations 
and (2) varying degrees of association with self-employment and nonbu- 
reaucratic work activities. As for educational attainment, seven levels are 
distinguished: (1) elementary, 0-7 years; (2) elementary, 8 years; (3) 
high school, 1—3 years; (4) high school, 4 years; (5) college, 1—3 years; 
(6) college, 4 years; and (7) college, 5 years or more. 


A TEST OF MODELS 


In this section, I shall establish the fact that the conditional quasi-inde- 
pendence model fits the structure of intergenerational occupational mobility 
for nonblack men in the United States quite well. Table 1 presents the test 
of models for both 1962 and 1973 data. 

The first five models (Al—A5), provided for purposes of comparison, do 
not control for the level of son’s education, and the frequencies estimated 
under these models are obtained from the two-way mobility table. On the 
other hand, the other 10 models (B1—B5 and C1-C5) control the level of 
:son’s education, and the frequencies estimated are obtained from the three- 
way table including son’s educational data. In structure, models B1—B5 
are the same as models C1-C5, respectively, but the test of models is made 
at a different level of dimensionality. Models C1-C5 test the three-dimen- 
sional (12 X 12 X 7) structures, whereas models B1—B5 test the two-di- 
mensional (12 X 12) structures by summing each model’s estimates of the 
three-dimensional frequencies across the levels of son’s educational attain- 
ment. Note that models B1I-B5, therefore, test the structures from which 
the three-way interaction is purged. 

The first and the sixth columns of data in table 1 present the values of 
the likelihood-ratio test statistic (G*). The second and the seventh columns 
present the degrees of freedom in the test. The third and the eighth col- 
umns present the probabilities of type / error. The fourth and the ninth 


5 The effective sample size is given as: the estimate of population falling in the cate- 
gory + average weight for men aged 25-64 in ECLF X design effect. According to a 
study by Featherman and Hauser (1978, app. B), the design effect is 0.62 for 1962 
data and 0.75 for 1973 data; I have used the same values. 
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columns present the values of the index of dissimilarity (A) between the 
observed distribution of frequencies and that estimated under the model. 
The fifth and the tenth columns present the ratios of the values of G? for 
the tests of the two-dimensional structure using the perfect mobility model 
as the baseline model for each data set. 

A caveat is necessary for models C1—C5. Since in many cells of the three- 
dimensional expression the expected frequency becomes very small, the test 
of these models is not very efficient. This fact can be seen in the apparently 
excellent fit of some models in spite of the fact that the corresponding 
values of the index of dissimilarity are not very small. Hence in the fol- 
lowing discussion I rely primarily on models B1—B5 for models with educa- 
tion controlled. Since models B1-B5 test the two-way mobility structures, 
they also permit us to compare the values of G? with those of models A1-A5. 

The perfect mobility model (Al, model P) assumes statistical indepen- 
dence of son’s occupation from father’s occupation. Only marginal frequen- 
cies of the two-way mobility table are fitted to the observed frequencies 
in this model. The conditional perfect mobility model (B1, model CP) 
assumes that perfect mobility would exist within levels of son’s education. 
In other words, this model assumes the absence of specific effects of father’s 
occupation on son’s occupation. The quasi-perfect mobility model (A2, 
model Q) assumes statistical independence of son’s occupation from father’s 
occupation in the off-main-diagonal cells of the two-way mobility table. 
Both marginal frequencies and frequencies in the main diagonal are fitted 
to the observed frequencies in this model. The conditional quasi-perfect mo- 
bility model (B2, model CQ) assumes that quasi-perfect mobility would 
exist within levels of son’s education. In other words, this model assumes 
the absence of specific effects of father’s occupation on placement of mobile 
sons. Quasi-independence models (A3-A5, models R, S, and T) assume 
_ Statistical independence of son’s occupation from father’s occupation in all 
cells of the two-way mobility table except those marked X in figure 1. Con- 
ditional quasi-independence models (B3—-B5, models CR, CS, and CT) 
assume that the corresponding pattern of quasi independence would hold 
within levels of son’s education. In other words, each of these models 
assumes that the specific effects of father’s occupation on son’s occupation 
would be present only in cells marked X in figure 1. Take conditional quasi- 
independence model CR, for example. This model assumes that, in addition 
to the status inheritance cells, only three mobility routes reflect specific 
effects of father’s occupation: routes from proprietorship (4) to managers, 
etc. (3), from farmers (11) to farm laborers (12), and from farm laborers 
(12) to farmers (11). Note that this fairly simple model explains, in terms 
of the value of 100 — Gy?/G,*, 92% of the association between fathers’ 
and sons’ occupations in the 1962 data and 94% in the 1973 data—al- 
though it is not a sufficient fit statistically. The model CR also provides 
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some substantive implications. The specific effect found in the mobility 
route from proprietorship origin to managerial and nonretail sales destina- 
tion may reflect a preference of business to profession among proprietors’ 
sons with relatively high educational attainment.® Note also that this inter- 
generational occupational movement may be reflected by modified status 
inheritance effects due to changes over a generation in the organization of 
work from unincorporated to corporate enterprises. As for the specific ef- 
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Frc. 1—Models of quasi independence and conditional quasi independence. Occu- 
pational groups in each model are as follows: (1) professionals, self-employed; (2) 
professionals, salaried; (3) managers, officials, and nonretail salesmen; (4) proprietors; 
(5) clerks and retail salesmen; (6) craftsmen, other; (7) craftsmen, construction; (8) 
service workers; (9) operatives; (10) nonfarm laborers; (11) farmers and farm 
managers; and (12) farm laborers. 
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6 This statement concerns the observation of the three-way interactions. 
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fects of farm origins on the exchange mobility between farmers and farm 
laborers, the relative isolation of the farm labor market from the nonfarm 
labor market, in terms of geography, information, and technology, is ex- 
pected to be the major cause of this phenomenon. We shall see some evi- 
dence of this point below. 

Conditional quasi-independence models CS and CT are further elabora- 
tions of model CR for the 1962 and 1973 data, respectively. These models 
are constructed by a procedure (explained in the Appendix) which specifies 
all the mobility routes that show statistically significant specific effects of 
father’s occupation on son’s. Model CS and model CT, respectively, explain 
95% and 97% of the association between fathers’ and sons’ occupations 
in the respective data. These models also achieve statistically acceptable fit 
to the data and thereby show that the propositions introduced in the pre- 
vious section are as a whole consistent with the characteristics of empirical 
mobility structures. 

In the two following sections, I shall present analyses of the mobility 
structures using model CS and model CT, respectively, for the 1962 and 
1973 data. Since the models thus applied to the two data sets are different, 
differences found in the characteristics of the data sets may reflect some 
artifacts arising from the difference of models. Hence the analyses will 
focus on commonalities of structural characteristics found in the two data 
sets rather than on their differences.’ | 


OUTFLOW ANALYSES BASED ON THE DECOMPOSITION OF MOBILITY 


An important property of a mobility structure to which a conditional quasi- 
independence model with son’s educational attainment as the conditioning 
factor fits is the fact that the mobility structure can be decomposed into 
three components, respectively, represented by specifically directed stayers 
(hereafter SDS), specifically directed movers (hereafter SDM), and gen- 
erally directed movers and stayers (hereafter GDMS). This decomposition 
‘provides insight into some causes and consequences of the generalized and 
specific effects of father’s occupation on son’s occupation. 


7 An alternative approdch is to set up a common structural model for the two data 
sets and provide analyses based on this model. In order to evaluate this approach, I 
first tested a model which specified the main-diagonal cells and the nine off-main- 
diagonal cells included in models CS and CT as the loci of the specific effects. Although 
this model improved the fit of model CR substantially, it failed to achieve a sufficient 
fit statistically. The values of G? for the two-dimensional test (12 X 12) are 176.8 and 
158.9 with 100 df for the 1962 and 1973 data, respectively. A further efficient reduction 
in the sum of these two values of G2 requires the omission of cells in which the specific 
effect is found for only one of the two data sets. Among these cells, the most signifi- 
cant are found in the routes from managers and nonretail salesmen (3) to proprietors 
(4), from proprietors (4) to self-employed professionals (1), and from proprietors (4) 
to farmers (11). The addition of these routes, however, is still insufficient to provide 
a statistically significant fit. 
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Defining the terms, (1) SDS are persons who inherit their father’s status 
owing to the specific effects of their origins; (2) SDM are persons who took 
any of the specific mobility routes owing to the specific effects of their 
origins; and (3) GDMS are persons whose occupational chances, given as 
probability distributions of occupational destinations, are independent of 
their father’s status after their educational attainment is determined. In 
other words, GDMS move according to a two-step Markov chain with the 
process from occupational origins to levels of educational attainment as the 
first step and the process from levels of educational attainment to occupa- 
tional destinations as the second step. As a result of these two processes, 
some (generally directed stayers) end up in the same status as their fathers 
while others (generally directed movers) do not. But since their mobility 
chances are identical at each level of education; I do not treat these two 
groups as representing distinct components of mobility. In fact, as a whole 
they represent the generalized channel of mobility via education. Note also 
that while the placements of SDS and SDM are regarded as explained by 
the specific effects of father’s occupation on son’s occupation, the place- 
ment of GDMS is not completely explained by the generalized effects of 
father’s occupation on son’s occupation because the generalized effects do 
not specify the destination but affect only the probabilities of entry into 
various destinations. 

An important caveat is necessary regarding the form of analysis pre- 
sented in the rest of this paper. Although the frequencies of SDS, SDM, 
and GDMS are all estimated at each level of son’s educational attainment, 
I shall analyze the two-dimensional (12 X 12) mobility structures using 
the estimates of those groups for the two-dimensional table by summing 
the three-dimensional estimates across the levels of son’s educational at- 
tainment. Hence, the data provided below ignore the interactions between 
the specific effects of father’s occupation and son’s educational attainment. 
These analyses based on the aggregated data may become misleading, how- 
ever, when the interactions hidden in the aggregated data have some:im- 
. portant substantive implications. Hence, when appropriate I shall provide 
some supplementary discussion regarding the interactions. | 

Table 2 presents the proportion of the three groups in the total frequency 
of the mobility table estimated by models CS and CT, respectively,’ for 
1962 and 1973 data. | 

Data in table 2 show that the major component of mobility is repre- 
sented by GDMS, whose mobility chances become independent of father’s 
occupation after their educational attainment is determined. Among others 
whose placement can be explained by the specific effects of father’s occu- 
pation, SDS are larger in number than SDM. Although the specific effects 
account for the placement of 13%-16% of sons, their detailed character- 
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TABLE 2 


DECOMPOSITION OF MOBILITY INTO THE THREE 
COMPONENTS: NONBLACK MEN AGED 25-64 
IN ECLF, 1962 AND 1973 


PROPORTIONS (%)* 


Total SDS SDM GDMS 
$902 2c ecn se 100.0 9.9 5.6 84.5 (10.0) 


TE eee 100.0 8.9 3.9 87.2 (10.2) 


* Figures in parentheses are proportions of generally directed stayers. 


istics are uninvestigated in the sociological literature. Hence, I shall iden- 
tify them below. 


Pattern and Strength of the Specific Effects of Occupational Origins 


Because the observed frequency of each main-diagonal cell in the mobility 
table can be expressed as a sum of its two components, specifically directed 
stayers (SDS) and generally directed stayers (GDS), the observed rate of 
status inheritance in the 7th origin can also be expressed as a sum of these 
two components: (1) the proportion of SDS in the ith origin, and (2) the 
proportion of GDS in the ith origin. The first component is analogous to 
the “index of status persistence” which Goodman (1969) introduced in 
relation to the quasi-perfect mobility model. We shall refer to this propor- 
tion of SDS in outflow as the volume of the specific effect on inheritance. 
For each occupational origin, table 3 presents both the observed rate of 
inheritance (cols. 1, 4) and the volume of the specific effect on inheritance, 
that is, the proportion of SDS (cols. 2, 5). Table 3 also presents the rela- 
tive proportion of SDS among. sons who inherited status (cols. 3, 6). We 
shall refer to this relative proportion as the index of the strength of specific 
effects on inheritance. This index expresses the degree to which the ob- 
served inheritance of an occupation is due to the specific effect. Note also 
that this index is simply the ratio of the two other values presented in 
table 3. Take as an example a case of self-employed professionals for 1962 
data. The observed rate of inheritance is 18.0% and the proportion of 
SDS is 14.3% ; accordingly, the index becomes 0.80 (= 14.3/18.0). 

Data in table 3 show distinct characteristics of occupations with respect 
to the volume and the strength of specific effects on inheritance. Except for 
salaried professionals, among whom the number of SDS increased signif- 
icantly during the decade, neither the volume nor the strength of specific 
effects on inheritance has changed much over time. The correlation between 
the two periods using the 11 occupational categories, other than that of 
salaried professionals, as the unit of observation becomes 0.81 for the vol- 
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ume and 0.93 for the strength. The lower temporal stability of the volume 
compared with the strength may reflect stronger dependence of the volume 
on changes in occupational demand and supply. 

The index of the strength of specific effects on inheritance shows espe- 
cially high values for the two farm occupations, farming and farm labor. 
Among other occupations, high values for the index are found for self- 
employed professionals, proprietors, and construction craftsmen. This pat- 
tern is consistent between the two survey periods. Among these five occu- 
pations with very high values for the index of the strength of specific ef- 
fects on inheritance, self-employed professionals and proprietors are 100% 
self-employed by definition, and from the OCG data we can estimate that 
more than 95% of farmers (including farm managers) are self-employed. 
Among the 12 categories employed in this paper, construction craftsmen 
rank fourth with respect to the proportion of self-employed. Among fathers 
in construction craftsmanship, more than 30% (34% in 1962 and 31% 
in 1973) are estimated from OCG data to be self-employed. Since a high 
proportion of self-employed in a category of origin is likely to generate 
son’s inheritance of physical capital, we should expect the inheritance of 
physical capital to be a major cause of strong specific effects on inheritance 
of these four origins—though inheritance of some specific knowledge and 
skill, entrepreneurial orientation, and so on may further strengthen the 
tendency. In the case of construction craftsmanship, the “union-guaran- 
teed” right of sons to enter apprentice training may also be an important 
cause of the specific effect which generates inheritance of this occupation. 
As for farm labor, however, we cannot apply the argument regarding the 
inheritance of physical and nonphysical capital. The relative isolation of 
the farm labor market from the nonfarm labor market, mentioned above, 
seems to have produced strong specific effects on inheritance of farm occu- 
pations. 

The structure of the specific effects on placement of mobile sons pro- 
vides another opportunity to identify the characteristics of the specific ef- 
fects. Figure 1 shows that both models CS and CT specify 14 off-main- 
diagonal cells as the loci of the specific effects on placement of mobile sons. 
Although models CS and CT are established independently (following the 
procedure explained in the Appendix) for 1962 and 1973 data, respectively, 
_ they share nine out of the 14 mobility routes where the specific effects are 
found in each data set. Among these nine mobility routes which are com- 
mon to 1962 and 1973 data, four routes have proprietors (4), four have 
farmers (11), and three have construction craftsmen (7) either as the ori- 
gin or as the destination of the route. Hence, these three occupations play 
especially important roles in generating mobility not by way of education. 
Among all the 19 mobility routes where the specific effects are found in 
either 1962 or 1973 data, eight routes have proprietors (4) either -as thesar a 
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origin or as the destination of the route. Similarly, six routes have farmers 
(11), five have construction craftsmen (7), four have self-employed, pro- 
fessionals (1), and four have managers and nonretail salesmen (3) either 
as the origin or as the destination of the route. It is noteworthy that the 
occupations which have shown strong specific effects on inheritance (review 
table 3) tend also to be involved in the mobility routes where the specific 
effects operate. Hence, we can expect certain causal commonality between 
the specific effects of origins on inheritance and on mobility. Two major 
occupations generating mobility not by way of education are proprietors 
and farmers. Their major common characteristic is the high proportion of 
self-employment which is likely to generate son’s inheritance of physical 
capital. Note that although inheritance of physical capital can be a cause 
of son’s immobility, it can also facilitate son’s mobility through specific 
routes: the convertibility of one form of physical capital into another form 
is likely to facilitate the access of inheritors to self-employed occupations 
in general. In fact, the effects of such convertibility of physical capital on 
mobility seem to be reflected by the specific effects on the exchange mo- 
bility between proprietors and farmers and between proprietors and con- 
struction craftsmen and on mobility from proprietors to self-employed pro- 
fessionals, from self-employed professionals to farmers, and from farmers 
to construction craftsmen found either in 1962 data or in 1973 data or in 
both. As I explained earlier, mobility from proprietors to managers may be 
reflected by modified inheritance effects due to incorporation of businesses 
over a generation, and therefore the strong specific effect found in this route 
probably also reflects inheritance of physical capital. 

Interestingly, the characteristics of the specific effects found in this sec- 
tion suggest the validity of Max Weber’s theory of “social class” structure 
in some particular respects. Weber ({1922] 1978, pp. 302-5) considers a so- 
cial class as the totality of “class situations” (i.e., market situations) within 
which inter- and intragenerational mobility is easy and typical. He implic- 
itly identifies the two major dimensions in the “social class” structure: 
property and education.’ In the findings presented here, the structure of 


8 Weber identified four social classes: “Social ‘classes’ are a) the working class as a 
whole—the more so, the more automated the work process becomes, b) the petty 
bourgeoisie, c) the propertyless intelligentsia and specialists (technicians, various kinds 
of white-collar employees, civil servants—possibly with considerable social differences 
depending on the cost of their training), d) the classes privileged through property and 
education” ([1922] 1978, p. 305). The following characterization of these four social 
classes—though the correspondence may not be perfect—reveals the fact that Weber im- 
plicitly identifies two dimensions of class, property and education (including training): 
the group of persons without property and with little education (“the working class as 
a whole”), the group of persons with some property but with little education and train- 
ing (“the petty bourgoisie”’), the group of persons without property but with some 
education and training (“propertyless intelligentsia and specialists”), and the prop of 
persons “privileged through property and education.” 
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mobility through education—which I shall analyze below—represents the 
dimension of the educational status of occupations. On the other hand, the 
structure of mobility due to the specific effects of father’s occupation on 
son’s occupation does not explicitly represent a single medium of exchange 
among occupational positions, but, as I have noted above, physical capital, 
or property in a more general term, is considered the major factor facili- 
tating mobility other than through education. Hence, in this particular re- 
spect my findings agree with Weber’s theory—aside from the identification 
of “social classes.” However, the findings have further implications. The 
roles of education and property in structuring mobility are qualitatively 
different. While the effects of educational attainment on mobility are found 
everywhere in the mobility table, the effects of property inheritance (ex- 
cluding the effects of its conversion into investment in a person’s education) 
on mobility are found at some specific cells in the mobility table. I have 
characterized this difference using a broader distinction between general- 
ized and (unconditionally or conditionally) specific resources for occupa- 
tional attainment. 


Unidimensionality of Distances between Fathers’ Occupations 
with Respect to Sons’ Occupations in Mobility through Education 


The conditional quasi-independence model applied to the data of inter- 
generational occupational mobility also provides some new insight into the 
dimensionality of distances between fathers’ occupations with respect to 
sons’ occupations. Applying the Guttman-Lingoes smallest-space analysis, 
both Blau and Duncan (1967) and Featherman and Hauser (1978) find 
that the structure of distances between fathers’ occupations with respect 
to sons’ occupations is at least two-dimensional.® Both groups, at the same 
time, consider the major dimension in the structure of distance to be socio- 
economic status. Yet the recent findings of Duncan (1979) and Goodman 
(1979), based on the application of association models, suggest that the 
structure of distance is instead unidimensional in the off-main-diagonal 
elements of the mobility table. 

An application of the alternating least-squares scaling (ALSCAL) method 
(Takane, Young, and de Leeuw 1977; Young, Takane, and Lewyckyj 1978; 
Young and Lewyckyj 1979), which is a more efficient extension of the Gutt- 
man-Lingoes method, to the GDMS’s tables provides some insight into 
this issue. Values of the index of dissimilarity calculated between rows of 
GDMsS’s table in each time period are used as input data for the ALSCAL 


9 Using the Guttman-Lingoes method, Laumann (1973) also finds two dimensions in 
the structure of distances in intimate association between nonfarm occupational groups. 
See Yamaguchi (1981) for a discussion of the relationship between Laumann's study 
and mobility research. 
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method. The results show that the structure of distances between fathers’ 
occupations with respect to sons’ occupations in these structures of mobility 
through education is almost completely unidimensional. Kruskal’s stress— 
which indicates the deviation of the observed distances from their esti- 
mates—is 0.014 for the 1962 data and 0.022 for the 1973 data for the 
unidimensional solution. The squared correlation in distances (R*) is .999 
for both the 1962 and the 1973 data. This finding (the unidimensionality 
of distances in mobility through education) substantiates Duncan’s and 
Goodman’s findings based on association models. It also agrees with Blau 
and Duncan’s and Featherman and Hauser’s observation that the major 
dimension of distance is socioeconomic status—though my finding qualifies 
it to imply that the major dimension will reflect distances between fathers’ 
occupations with respect to son’s educational attainment. 

The findings in this section and the previous one have several important 
implications regarding the instrumental use of a socioeconomic status scale 
which has been popular in status attainment research. As I noted in the 
introduction of this paper, Blau and Duncan (1967) considered that the 
unidimensional characterization of occupation would involve a simplifica- 
tion of intergenerational status transmission because there are channels of 
mobility. The findings presented here provide some insight into the ratio- 
nale and the limitation of this simplification. 

I have shown that intergenerational occupational mobility on the 
major channel, educational attainment, reflects a unidimensional hierarchy 
among fathers’ occupations. Since mobility through education accounts for 
more than 80% of mobility, as shown in table 2, my findings in this re- 
spect provide a rationale for the Blau-Duncan approach. As for other com- 
ponents of mobility, the existence of the specific effects on inheritance does 
not contradict the use of a unidimensional occupational scale. A limitation 
of the Blau-Duncan approach, however, can be identified from the charac- 
teristics of the specific effects on placement of mobile sons—although these 
effects account for only 4%-—6% of the placement of sons (as shown in 
table 2). These characteristics clearly indicate the existence of other chan- 
nels of mobility which connect certain occupations by means other than 
education. One channel, which we may regard as “inheritance and conver- 
sion of physical capital,” facilitates mobility among self-employed and. en- 
‘trepreneurial occupations. Another channel, which we may regard as “com- 
mon isolation” in terms of technology and information as well as geography, 
promotes mobility between farming and farm labor. The existence of the 
latter channel, however, is not strongly at variance with the socioeconomic 
characterization of occupations because of the closeness in socioeconomic 
status of farmers and farm laborers. Note, however, that the existence of 
this channel, as well as the characteristics of the unidimensional hierarchy 
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identified above, is more compatible with socioeconomic characterization of 
occupations than with characterization of occupations by Siegel’s or Trei- 
man’s prestige scale. This is because the prestige scales put the category 
of farmers substantially higher in status hierarchy than the socioeconomic 
status scale does. This fact may explain why Hauser and Featherman (1977) 
have found that the socioeconomic status scale is more efficient than the 
prestige scales in explaining intergenerational occupational status transmis- 
sion. . 

As for the channel which connects, by means other than education, self- 
employed and entrepreneurial occupations that are distant from each other 
in socioeconomic status, we can consider socioeconomic characterization of 
occupations insensitive to the realities of this channel. The existence of this 
channel indicates the insufficiency of locating certain occupations such as 
farming, proprietorship, and construction craftsmanship in the unidimen- 
sional status hierarchy. | 


INFLOW ANALYSES BASED ON THE DECOMPOSITION OF MOBILITY 


Although the analysis of the outflow mobility structures is appropriate 
in assessing the generalized and specific effects of father’s occupation on 
son’s occupation, the analysis of inflow mobility structures is appropriate 
in assessing the difficulty of entry into various occupational destinations 
as ports of exit from the generalized and specific channels of mobility. The 
decomposition of mobility into the three components also provides new in- 
sight into the latter analysis, and I shall present it in this section. 

For data of intergenerational occupational mobility to which we can fit 
a conditional quasi-independence model with son’s educational attainment 
as the conditioning factor, we can distinguish two distinct types of barriers 
to entry into occupations from various occupational origins. One type, the 
generalized barrier, arises from the generalized channel of mobility, that is, 
the channel through educational attainment. The association between fa- 
ther’s occupation and son’s educational attainment makes it difficult for 
sons having relatively low status origins to enter high status destinations 
by mobility through education. The other type of barrier, the specific bar- 
rier, arises from the specific channels of mobility. Some occupations which 
recruit SDS and SDM more than other occupations do are relatively diffi- 
cult for sons without some specific occupational origins to enter even though 
their educational attainment matches that typical for entry into these occu- 
pations. In the following, I shall identify the structural characteristics of 
these two types of barriers, using models CS and CT, respectively, for the 
1962 and 1973 data. 
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Specific Barrier to Entry into Occupational Destinations 


Table 4 presents data for an analysis of the specific barriers. As table 4 
shows, occupational destinations are quite distinct regarding the rate of 
recruitment of SDS and SDM. These characteristics are highly consistent 
between the two periods. (With the 12 occupations used as the unit of 
observation, the correlation is .91.) The combined rate of recruitment of 
SDS and SDM is especially high for the two farm occupations. Since the 
origin of most SDM entering each of these occupations is the other farm 
occupation, this fact seems to indicate a rather strong segregation of the 
farm labor market from the nonfarm labor market. These “barriers” to 
entry into farm occupations, however, have little importance in substance, 
for not many persons with nonfarm background wish to become farmers— 
to say nothing of farm laborers. 

Among other occupational destinations, a relatively high rate of recruit- 
ment of SDS and SDM is found for self-employed professionals, managers 
and nonretail salesmen, proprietors, and construction craftsmen. Hence, 
entry into these occupations is somewhat difficult unless persons have cer- 
tain specific occupational origins, even though their educational attainment 
matches that typical for entry into these occupations. Note that these occu- 
pations are the same ones that have exhibited strong specific effects on 
inheritance and play significant roles in facilitating mobility through chan- 
nels other than education. Hence, certain specific resources, physical capital 
in particular, which govern part of the access to these occupations (i.e., the 
part not explained by education) generate the specific barriers to entry 
into them. The existence of these barriers, however, does not imply that 
education is not useful for entry into these occupations. First, SDS and 
SDM account for only 15% ~35% of entries into them. Second, there are 
interactions between the specific effects and educational attainment which 
indicate that education has in fact certain controls over the exercise of the 
specific effects. This is especially significant in the case of entry: into self- 
employed professional occupations, where the specific effects of origins are 
found only among persons with at least four years of college education. In 
other words, regarding entry into self-employed professional occupations, 
persons with specific origins get the benefit of their origins beyond their 
educational attainment only when they satisfy certain educational require- 
ments. But this fact does not require any modification regarding the nature 
of the specific barriers, those arising from the filling of positions by SDS 
and SDM. | 


Generalized Barrier to Entry into Occupational Destinations , 
As for the generalized barrier—the barrier to entry into occupational des- 
tinations by mobility through education—I should first point out that the 
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average number of years of education among incumbents of each occupation 
is not a very good indicator of the difficulty of entering the occupation by 
way of education. First, there is no reason to regard each additional year 
of education as equally important in determining occupational attainment. 
Second, this measure ignores the fact that not all incumbents obtain their 
positions by means of education. | 

In order to identify the structural characteristics in the generalized bar- 
rier, I apply the alternating least squares (ALSCAL) method to the inflow 
structures of the GDMS’s mobility tables. The input data for the ALSCAL 
method here are the values of the index of dissimilarity taken between oc- 
cupations of GDMS with respect to their fathers’ occupations. Unlike the 
outflow structure of mobility through education, the inflow structure of mo- 
bility through education does not have unidimensionality regarding the dis- 
tances between occupations. But the two-dimensional solution of ALSCAL 
fits almost perfectly the observed structure of distances between occupa- 
tional destinations in both 1962 and 1973 data. For the two-dimensional 
solution, the value of Kruskal’s stress is 0.008 for the 1962 data and 0.007 
for the 1973 data. Figure 2 presents the structures of the two-dimensional 
solutions for the 1962 and 1973 data. 

We can observe in figure 2 a significant characteristic, common to the 
1962 and 1973 data, in the shape of occupational distributions. Except for 
proprietors (O4), service workers (Og), and farmers (Oj;), the occupa- 
tional groups are distributed on a curve like an arc of a circle; the three 
occupations not on the arc are all located inside it. A significant character- 
istic which distinguishes these three occupations from the other nine is the 
fact that these three recruit, via education, a range of persons that is wider 
with respect to educational attainment than do other occupations. The rela- 
tionship between this characteristic of these three occupations and their 
unique positions in the graph is explained below. Now think of a hypothet- 
ical occupation, recruitment into which is completely independent of edu- 
cational attainment. In other words, this occupation is equidistant from 
distinct educational statuses. It follows that this occupation will also be 
equidistant from distinct occupational origins in the structure of mobility 
through education, because there each origin is simply characterized by the 
educational distribution of GDMS having the origin. On the other hand, 
we are now measuring distances between occupational destinations with 
respect to the distribution of occupational origins in the structure of mo- 
bility through education. It follows that the hypothetical occupation will 
also be equidistant from other occupational destinations in the structure of 
mobility through education. Suppose now that other occupational destina- 
tions are distributed on an arc of a circle; then the hypothetical occupation 
will be located at the potential center of the circle. According to this line 
of reasoning, the more independent of educational status the recruitment 
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into an occupational destination (through mobility by means of education) 
becomes, the nearer to the center it will be located. This is the reason that 
the three occupations discussed above (O4, Os, and O,,) are located inside 
the arc in figure 2; entry into them depends relatively little on particular 
educational statuses in mobility through education. 

From the discussion above, we can see that the occupational positions in 
figure 2 are more appropriately characterized by a pair of polar coordinates 
than by a pair of rectangular coordinates. As I have shown, the nearness 
to the center of the arc indicates the degree to which each occupational des- 
tination is independent of educational stratification of persons in its re- 
cruitment. Figure 2 shows that, among the 12 categories, entry into farm- 
ing depends least on educational stratification and entry into proprietorship 
and service work next least. This characteristic of service work apparently 
reflects its propensity to accommodate “overeducated” manual workers. 

The other coordinate, the sectorial position, clearly indicates the edu- 
cational status of occupation. It is noteworthy that the widest distance in 
that status is found between professionals (O, and O») and others and that 
the second widest distance is found between the upper nonmanual (O;, Oz, 
and Oz) and the lower nonmanual (O, and O;). These wide distances 
around the top of social strata indicate that the generalized effects, via edu- 
cation, of father’s occupation on son’s occupation make entry into the up- 
per nonmanual strata, professional statuses in particular, especially depen- 
dent on occupational origins. On the other hand, the boundary between 
nonmanual and manual strata is not very significant, especially in the 1973 
data.?° It is also noteworthy that proprietorship has the lowest educational 
status among the five nonmanual categories and therefore is the easiest non- 
manual status for sons of low status origins to attain by way of education. 
Although entry into proprietorship has a restrictive aspect owing to recruit- 
ment of SDS and SDM, as we have seen in table 4, more than 70% of en- 
trants into proprietorship are still GDMS. Hence, we see that the barriers 
to entry into proprietorship from manual origins are on the whole minor. 
(Owing to the incorporation of large and medium-sized business enterprises, 
typical proprietors are now “petty bourgeois” of some specific industries 
such as retail and wholesale trade, construction, and repair service.) 


A SPECULATION ON THE RESOLUTION OF AN APPARENT 
CONTRADICTION BETWEEN BREIGER’S AND CLOGG'S FINDINGS 

Quite recently, two distinct studies of intergenerational occupational mo- 
bility addressing the social class structure in mobility have appeared. These 


19Qn the other hand, the nonmanual-manual boundary is significantly large in the 
outflow of mobility through education, i.e. in the case of distance between fathers’ 
occupations with respect to sons’ occupations. | 
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studies, one by Breiger (1981) and the other by Clogg (1981), are both 
based on structural models of mobility using log-linear analysis. Although 
each study is quite successful in achieving a good fit of its model with — 
empirical data, the theoretical implications of their findings are apparently 
contradictory. Although my study has not aimed at giving a resolution of 
this apparent contradiction, it offers a suggestion in this direction. 

Breiger (1981) analyzes data of intergenerational occupational mobility 
using both the row-effect association model and a model which he has de- 
veloped in order to identify the “social class” structure, the conception of 
which was outlined by Max Weber ([1922] 1978).1! The row-effect associa- 
tion model is a particular case of association models, which have been intro- 
duced by Duncan (1979) and Goodman (1979). Breiger first applies his © 
new model to obtain an appropriate aggregation of occupations into “social 
classes” which have “internal homogeneity” characterized by the condi- 
tional independence of occupational destinations from occupational origins 
given a social class of origin. Using intergenerational mobility tables ob- 
tained from the OCG surveys, Breiger finds that an aggregation of 17 occu- 
pational categories into eight social classes achieves a sufficient fit of the 
model to those tables. He then applies the row-effect association model to 
an 8 X 8 table of interclass mobility from fathers’ to sons’ first classes and 
identifies a unidimensional class hierarchy. Accordingly, he concludes that 
“tangible boundedness” of occupational classes exists. 

Clogg (1981) analyzes British and Danish mobility data using the latent- 
structure models, whose log-linear analytical foundations were also laid by 
Goodman (1974a, 19745). The model that Clogg finds fits these data best 
is referred to as the quasi-latent structure model; it can be regarded as a 
theoretical extension of the quasi-perfect mobility model. Like the quasi- 
perfect mobility model, the quasi-latent structure model assumes the exis- 
tence of stayers and movers. Unlike the former, however, the latter assumes 
several distinct “classes” of movers. The class of movers is assumed to be 
determined by the value of an unobserved variable, that is, the latent vari- 
able. Clogg finds that a distinction of three or four latent classes of movers, 
depending on the number of occupational categories,!* will generate a good 


11 Breiger’s conceptualization of social class structure, however, seems somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of Weber. First, Weber did not conceptualize social classes as aggre- 
gations of occupations. According to Weber, a social class situation makes up the 
totality of “class situations” (i.e., market situations in the Weberian theory) within 
which inter- and intragenerational mobility is easy and typical ({1922] 1978, p. 302). 
Second, Weber did not have a unidimensional view of social class structure (see n. 8 
above). 


12 In fact, the number of status categories in tables which Clogg analyzed is either 
five or eight. 
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‘fit of the model with the data. Clogg’s findings, as I indicated, seem to 
contradict Breiger’s. Although class is conceptualized in the destination as 
well as in the origin in Breiger’s model, I shall henceforth refer to the 
class of origin as “class” for his case. Both Breiger and Clogg employ the 
term “classes” to indicate the hierarchical ordering of groups and their in- 
ternal homogeneity. Here internal homogeneity implies the conditional in- 
dependence of occupational destinations from occupational origins, given 
a class category. In spite of this commonality in the usage of the term, 
classes are mutually exclusive aggregations of occupational origins in Brel- 
ger’s model, whereas in Clogg’s they are distinct mixtures of all occupa- 
tional origins and are determined by realization of an intermediary latent 
variable. Hence, the theoretical implications of these two models are quite 
different. Note, however, that if occupational origins within each of Brei- 
ger’s classes are homogeneous with respect to the distribution of values'on 
the latent determinant of Clogg’s classes, the contradiction between the 
two models will be resolved. In fact, my findings indicate a high possibility 
of this situation. 

My finding that the structure of mobility satisfies quasi independence 
within levels of son’s education suggests that there will be no distinct 
classes of movers at each level of son’s education. This fact strongly sug- 
gests that the latent variable which Clogg assumes to be unobservable will 
be explained largely by the distinct levels of son’s education. 

The eight social classes which Breiger identifies reflect the distinction 
between self-employed and salaried occupations. This characteristic of so- 
cial classes is consistent with the findings in a foregoing section regarding 
the unique roles of self-employed occupations in mobility other than 
through education. For Breiger’s findings to be sufficiently consistent with 
the findings presented in this paper, however, occupations within the eight 
social classes of origins should be homogeneous regarding the distribution 
of son’s educational attainment. In fact, this condition is almost satisfied. 
According to an estimate based on 1973 data of men aged 25-64 in ECLF, 
92% of the between-groups variance of sons’ educational attainment (mea- 
sured by years of education) for the 17 occupational categories of origin 
used by Breiger is retained when the categories are reduced to the eight 
social classes. Hence, occupations within each social class of origin are 
highly homogeneous regarding the average years of sons’ educational attain- 
ment. These findings permit a substantiation of Breiger’s findings and, along 
with the abovementioned discussion of Clogg’s findings, suggest that the 
contradiction between the two will prove to be more apparent than real.}3 


t 


H 
13 A direct examination of this inference, however, requires that Breiger’s and Clogg’s 
models be conditional on son’s educational attainment. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Readers of this paper may notice that the subjects analyzed have much in 
common with those which Blau and Duncan (1967) studied using a dis- 
tinction among 17 occupational categories. In fact, such subjects as strength 
of status inheritance, patterns of movement, structures of distances therein, 
and patterns of occupational recruitment are all discussed in their study. 
The most important difference between their study and mine arises from 
the fact that I have started with the distinction between generalized and 
specific resources for occupational attainment, and that has led to a model 
of mobility which identifies the generalized channel of mobility via educa- 
tion and specific channels. Occupations have revealed their unique charac- 
teristics as ports of entry into and exit from the generalized and specific 
channels of mobility. For example, the existence of two dimensions of dis- 
tance in the inflow structure of mobility through the generalized channel, 
educational attainment, reflects unique characteristics of three occupations 
(proprietorship, service work, and farming) such that entry into these three 
occupations as ports of exit from the generalized channel depends less on 
educational stratification of persons. Another example is the specific chan- 
nel of mobility apparently through inheritance and conversion of physical 
capital that reflects unique characteristics of self-employed and entrepre- 
neurial occupations. | 

Generally speaking, the existence of the generalized and specific channels 
of mobility indicates that each occupation as an origin or destination has a 
dual role in mobility. Each occupational origin serves as a port of entry 
into both the generalized and the specific channels of mobility. The analysis 
of the generalized and specific effects of father’s occupation on son’s occu- 
pation has focused on the identification of these roles of occupational ori- 
gins. But each occupational destination also serves as a port of exit from 
both the generalized and the specific channels of mobility. The analysis of 
the generalized and specific barriers to entry into occupations has focused 
on the consequences of these roles of occupational destinations. Although 
status attainment research based on socioeconomic characterization of oc- 
cupation can capture one major channel of mobility, it fails to reflect these 
dual roles of occupations. 

In conclusion, the findings presented here indicate that instead of regard- 
ing occupation as an individual status attribute, we should regard occupa- 
tions as social positions among which distinct channels of mobility exist. 
The generalized and specific channels of mobility, in particular, reflect, 
respectively, the generalized and specific effects of occupational origins on 
occupational destinations, generate the generalized and specific barriers to 
entry into occupational destinations, and are mediated by the generalized 
and specific resources for occupational attainment. 
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APPENDIX 
Procedure for the Construction of Models CS and CT 


Starting from the conditional perfect mobility model, we select a cell which 
shows the largest positive deviation, in terms of the greatest value for the 
goodness-of-fit x”, of the observed frequency from its theoretical estimate. 
That cell is then blanked out to calculate G? of the new model. Here; the 
positive deviation implies that the largest deviation is explored only among 
cells in which the observed frequency exceeds its theoretical estimate. This 
criterion for the selection of cells is made on the assumption that no occu- 
pational origin would generate a negative specific resource whose possession 
hinders one’s entry into some specific occupations without changing one’s 
other occupational opportunities. This assumption was in fact not violated 
by the characteristics of the data. When the reduction in G? in the new 
model is statistically significant (P < .05), the cell is kept blank and a cell 
showing the largest positive deviation in the new model is sought. This 
iteration is continued until one encounters a cell whose contribution to the 
reduction in G? is not statistically significant. Then the cell is not blanked 
out, and a cell showing the next largest positive deviation in the same 
model is sought and the test is made for this cell. This procedure is fol- 
lowed with the reasoning that the improvement of the model, by specifying 
a cell to be blanked out, should be evaluated by the posterior reduction in 
G? rather than by the size of the prior deviation. A search using a partic- 
ular model is carried out as far as the cell showing the fourth largest posi- 
tive deviation. If all the cells thus tested show statistically insignificant im- 
provement of the model, then the iteration is stopped. Models CS and CT 
were established in this way for 1962 and 1973 data, respectively. 
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Neutralizing Sexism in Mixed-Sex Groups: Do 
Women Have to Be Better than Men?’ 


M. D. Pugh and Ralph Wahrman 
Bowling Green State University 


The first part of this study supports the contention that sex (gender) 
acts as a “diffuse status characteristic” in mixed-sex task groups and 
leads to the exertion of less influence by females than by males. The 
second part compares three techniques for changing expectations. Two 
of them, verbal statements of equality and a demonstration of equal- 
ity on a related task, had no effect in the experiment conducted. ‘The 
third, however, a demonstration of female superiority on a related 
task, not only changed influence patterns in the experimental group 
but also transferred to new partners in a second experiment. 


In mixed-sex task-oriented groups, women often have less influence .and 
prestige than their talents entitle them to; and men frequently have more 
influence and prestige than their talents merit (for reviews, see Lockheed 
and Hall 1976; Meeker and Weitzell-O’Neill 1977). The experiments re- 
ported here concern the problem of reducing or eliminating inequality of 
influence in mixed-sex work groups. In designing our interventions, we 
adopted a situational approach based on expectation states theory (Berger, 
Conner, and Fisek 1974; Berger et al. 1977). There were two reasons for 
choosing a situational rather than a dispositional viewpoint. We believe that 
current research does not support a dispositional approach to our problem. 
And even if our belief is mistaken, we suggest that the situational approach 
has greater instrumental value har common dispositional viewpoints would 
offer. We begin by considering these matters in order to explain our pref- 
erence and to illustrate what we see as the advantages of expectation 
states theory. 
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fellow at Stanford University (NIMH grant 5-T32-MH14243-06). Requests for reprints 
should be sent to M. D. Pugh, Department of Sociology, Bowling Green State’ Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio 43403. 
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Neutralizing Sexism 


THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES 


Accounting for inequalities of influence in mixed-sex work groups seems, at 
first glance, to ‘be a fairly straightforward matter. One might argue, for 
example, that women are socialized to conform to the judgments of others, 
while men are socialized to be independent and therefore gain greater in- 
fluence. One might argue instead that it is a matter of self-confidence— 
that women lack confidence in their own abilities and therefore defer to 
those whom they perceive as more competent (i.e., males). Or, as a third 
approach, one might argue that women are socialized to be passive and de- 
pendent at certain times in the presence of males. This certainly is not in- 
tended as an exhaustive list of explanatory approaches, but these three 
common accounts and variations of them have several features that we 
find unsatisfying. 


Conformity Differences between Males and Females 


There has been an impression among social psychologists (see, e.g., texts 
by Secord and Backman 1964; Freedman, Carlsmith, and Sears 1970; Mid- 
dlebrook 1974) that women conform more readily than men, and this dif- 
ference is usually attributed to differential socialization resulting in diver- 
gent personality traits. Recent reviews of the literature on persuadability 
and conformity (Eagly 1978; Cooper 1979) find relatively little evidence, 
however, to support such a contention. Eagly’s (1978) review of the litera- 
ture found that of 61 studies of conformity under implicit or explicit group 
pressure, a majority (68%) found no male-female differences in confor- 
mity. A significant minority (34% ) found females more likely to conform, 
and 3% found males more likely to. Where group pressure to conform was 
not involved, 86% of 22 studies found no difference between males and 
females, 9% found greater female conformity, and 5% found greater 
male conformity. 

A more direct, though hardly definitive, test of the relationship between 
differential socialization and female conformity would involve comparing 
scores on some test of sex-role traditionalism or masculinity-femininity with 
some measure of conformity to the judgments of others. Studies by Eagly, 
Wood, and Fisbaugh (1979), Emmett and Myers (1979), and Falbo (1977) 
find little support for a relationship between masculinity-femininity scales 
and conformity. In fact, as Steiner (1966) observed, in the conformity lit- 
erature as a whole, relationships between conformity and a variety of per- 
sonality traits are weak and inconsistent. In short, “The modal finding 
in the conformity literature is no difference between the sexes” (Eagly 
1978, p. 93). 
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Current research simply does not adequately support the idea of a gen- 
eral tendency to conform or a trait of conformity which will manifest itself 
in women across all situations. Nonetheless, it is possible that women: are 
disposed to behave with greater conformity in certain situations. A disposi- 
tional trait specific to women could interact with situational factors. This 
possibility has been extensively investigated with respect to women’s self- 
confidence in achievement situations. 


Women’s Self-Confidence in Achievement Settings 


It is possible that men dominate mixed-sex work groups because women 
doubt their own abilities and therefore permit those they see as more com- 
petent (males) to take over. A recent review of the literature (Lenney 
1977) on the topic of women’s self-confidence in achievement settings indi- 
cates that women are frequently less confident of their competence than 
men, On the other hand, Lenney finds little support for the idea that women 
have a general tendency to lack self-confidence. Instead, there is a strong 
tendency for the situation to determine whether or not women have self- 
confidence. Women are, for example, more sensitive than men to such situ- 
ational factors as the presence or absence of feedback, the nature of the 
task, and the question whether they will be compared with others or will 
be evaluated; but women are not lower in self-confidence than men in all 
achievement situations. 

‘Both Eagly and Lenney find it difficult on the basis of the studies avail- 
able ‘to them to specify which situational variables affect women’s con- 
formity and self-confidence, respectively. They find the emphasis in the 
literatures they reviewed’ on women’s dispositions not only is unproductive 
but also inhibits exploration of situational factors. | 


Situational Socialization i 


A third general explanation of why males are more active, task-oriented, 
and influential than females in mixed-sex work groups is that instead of 
having a general tendency to conform to others (regardless of gender) or 
a general lack of self-confidence, women are socialized to defer to the judg- 
ment of men in certain kinds of situations. A variant on this theme is that 
women are socialized to be more sensitive to the “social” aspects of many 
situations, to avoid arguing, and to let males take the initiative. Males, on 
the other hand, are socialized to be less sensitive to the social or interper- 
sonal side of relationships and not to defer to women in certain situations. 
Although at the level of abstraction at which we have presented this ap- 
proach it does seem plausible, we are aware of no body of research that 
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would enable us to specify the content of such a socialization process or 
the circumstances and situations in which this content is activated. 

Up to this point, we have outlined the basis for our belief that current 
research does not support a dispositional approach to the problem of in- 
equality of influence in mixed-sex work groups. But for the moment let us 
suppose that the existing evidence had offered no reason to adopt a situa- 
tional rather than a dispositional approach. In fact, let us assume that 
the evidence for the dispositional and situational approaches is about the 
same. Then one would be justified in preferring to work with the approach 
having greater instrumental value. And in this regard the common disposi- 
tional approaches are somewhat limited in their practical implications for 
producing greater equality of influence in mixed-sex work groups. 

Dispositional approaches seem to demand nothing short of a major over- 
haul of socialization practices for the future and massive personality recon- 
structions for those already socialized. Furthermore, Sohn’s (1980) statis- 
tical “meta-analysis” of the studies reviewed by Eagly and of an earlier 
body of studies reviewed by Maccoby and Jacklin (1974) indicates that in 
both bodies of literature the proportion of variance in conformity explained 
by sex is less than 2%. Sohn has therefore argued that “as a practical mat- 
ter, as far as one’s disposition to conform in face to face situations is con- 
cerned, it does not matter whether one is male or female” (1980, p. 1220). 
Although this does not necessarily deny the validity of a dispositional ap- 
proach, we believe that expectation states theory offers greater instrumental 
value with respect to our problem. Our preference for a situational approach 
based on expectation states theory therefore rests on both evidential and 
instrumental grounds. 

Applying expectation states theory not only enables us to utilize a non- 
dispositional theory that spells out in painstaking detail the situation to 
which it is applicable but also enables us to relate findings on mixed-sex 
groups to a broad literature concerning similar patterns of acceptance of 
influence. Expectation states theory has been shown to be a practical ap- 
proach suggesting a number of immediate interventions (Cohen and Roper 
1972). But adopting a situational approach, or even a specific theory, does 
not mean that every problem preliminary to designing intervention tech- 
niques has been solved. Indeed, our research on inequality of influence in 
mixed-sex groups has a direct bearing on two prominent and still unre- 
solved issues within expectation states theory. 

The first concerns the dispute over the “combining” versus “eliminating” 
effects of information inconsistent with expectations based on status char- 
acteristics. This issue is reflected in the alternative conceptualizations of 
our intervention strategies. The second issue concerns the theory’s previ- 
ously untested assumption that the effect of an intervention will transfer 
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to new partners when interaction is resumed in the same situation. Our first 
experiment develops the controversy over “combining” versus “eliminating” 
effects, and the second experiment deals with the existence of the theoret- 
ically predicted “transfer effect.” 


EXPERIMENT 1 
Expectation States Theory 


The focus of the theory in both its pure and its applied forms has been on 
accounting for the common finding that in work groups the structure of 
prestige and influence tends to follow the structure of prestige and influence 
in society at large. This seems to be the case even when there is no logical 
connection between the demands of group tasks and the status system of 
the outside world. The correlation of influence and occupational prestige 
demonstrated in early studies of mock juries (Strodtbeck and Mann 1956; 
Strodtbeck, James, and Hawkins 1958), for example, occurred even though 
the jurors’ task did not particularly concern areas of competence related to 
occupational ranking. 

The conditions of the theory require at least two persons working to- 
gether on a collective task. They must be motivated to succeed, and in 
order to succeed they must decide either to accept or to reject the advice 
of their partners in the task. It is understood that using the advice of part- 
ners can be both legitimate. and necessary. Because they are motivated to 
succeed, group members must try to take advantage of skillful partners and 
avoid being misled by the judgment of less skillful ones. The problem is that 
the parties do not know how skillful their partners really are. 

The theory, in essence, suggests that, in the absence of some kind of inter- 
vention, group members will develop expectations about the potential value 
of each other’s contributions by generalizing from the value placed on cer- 
tain external characteristics of individuals. If those characteristics are dis- 
valued within a society, group members will be likely to assume that the 
task contributions of a person possessing them will not be valuable either. . 
Conversely, if one possesses certain highly valued characteristics, it will be 
assumed that one’s contributions to the group’s task will also be valuable. 
These expectations, in turn, lead the group’s members both to offer op- 
portunities to participate and to appreciate the contributions of those who 
have valued characteristics and to withhold both opportunities for partici- 
pation and appreciation from those who have disvalued characteristics. 

Diffuse status characteristics such as age and race theoretically have 
three properties which make them especially likely to be used in organizing 
task behavior (Berger et al. 1977). First, there are two or more states of 
such a characteristic, and these states are differentially evaluated. Older is 
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“higher” or “better” than younger, and white is “better” than black. Sec- 
ond, there are stereotypes, which are differentially evaluated, about specific 
qualities and skills associated with each state of the characteristic. Third, 
there exists also a set of general expectations about the overall worth and 
competence of those possessing different states of the characteristics. Those 
group members “high” on a diffuse status characteristic are generally ex- 
pected to be more competent and “better” than those who are “low.” Con- 
sequently, the burden of proof is on those of lesser status to show that their 
contributions do have value rather than upon the group to show that their 
contributions do not. 

Sex as a diffuse status characteristic.—Theorists working with expecta- 
tion states theory have often suggested that sex is a diffuse status charac- 
teristic (D) but have done little empirical research on this particular vari- 
able. A pioneering study by Lockheed and Hall (1976), however, provides 
an excellent discussion of the utility of conceiving of “sex” as a diffuse 
status characteristic and offers new empirical evidence. Their study is the 
only published research to use ideas derived from expectation states theory 
to modify the structure of mixed-sex groups; and even so, they did not 
seriously attempt to influence the behavior of the males in their groups. 
Meeker and Weitzel-O’Neill (1977) also show that conceiving of sex as a 
diffuse status characteristic can help make sense of a large body of existing 
literature on mixed-sex work groups, but they offer no new data. 

Although direct evidence is scarce, there is substantial indirect evidence 
for sex as a diffuse status characteristic. Several studies indicating that sex 
meets the definitional requirements are most recently summarized by Ber- 
ger, Rosenholtz, and Zelditch (1980). In any case, experiment 1 was in- 
tended first to establish that for our subjects sex is indeed a diffuse sta- 
tus characteristic and second to compare several strategies for producing 
greater equality of influence in mixed-sex dyads. 

Intervention strategies —The first of three interventions involved trying 
to persuade subjects by means of verbal instructions that “sex” (D) does 
not predict success on our criterion task (T*). This procedure follows the- 
oretical suggestions by Berger, Cohen, and Zelditch (1972) and Webster 
(1977) that one way of blocking status generalization would be to supply 
subjects with explicit information that a diffuse status characteristic is not 
relevant to the skill (C*) required by a criterion task (7), that is, to dis- 
sociate D from C*. Presumably such information would persuade subjects 
to abandon their belief that sex is a useful cue in predicting relative 
competence. 

The second intervention strategy attempts to modify subjects’ expecta- 
tions about the relative competence of men and women by giving women 
an opportunity to demonstrate equal competence to their male partners 
(and themselves) on a preliminary task. We felt that a demonstration of 
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equal competence might weaken expectations associated with “sex” more 
effectively than verbal disclaimers of any connection between “sex” and 
skill on our criterion task. We were primarily interested in comparing ‘the 
effectiveness of demonstrating equal competence and superior competence. 
From a practical point of view, we wanted to know whether a woman must 
prove that she is “better than a man” in order to achieve equality of influ- 
ence in mixed-sex groups. 

Our third intervention strategy involves a demonstration of female su- 
periority. Freese and Cohen (1973) and others have suggested that if one 
can create expectations based on a “performance characteristic” (C1) 
which contradict those based on a diffuse status characteristic, subjects 
should replace the expectations based on the status characteristic with per- 
formance-based expectations. The “balance model” implicit in this approach 
suggests that subjects will discount the relevance of the diffuse status char- 
acteristic for success on a criterion task. As a consequence, the effect of the 
diffuse status characteristic would be eliminated. The latest version of ex- 
pectation states theory, however, suggests a “combining process” as a more 
appropriate model of what happens in multicharacteristic situations (Ber- 
ger et al, 1977, pp. 62, 78-83). 

The information-combining process is illustrated in figure 1. The letters 
p and o represent the actors; the high and low states of sex, the diffuse 
status characteristic, are represented by D(+) and D(—). The line be- 
tween p and D(—) links those structural elements together and shows that 
p, the focal point of our analysis, is female. Similarly, the graph indicates 
that ~’s partner o possesses the positive state of D and is therefore male. 
The negatively signed vertical line between D(-+-) and D(—) is a dimen- 
sionality relationship which indicates that p and o possess oppositely eval- 
uated states of the same diffuse status characteristic. The subscripted letter 
C represents the “performance characteristic” in our experiment. It is the 
skill to be demonstrated in our preliminary task. The graph shows that #’s 
and o’s oppositely evaluated states of C4 are inconsistent in sign with their 
states of the sex characteristic, D(+) and D(—). The female has demon- 


C,(-) 


04 = r(+) C « (+) T + (+) 
— r(-) C+(-)—T + (-) 


Cy (+) | 


Fic. 1.—The information-combining process. The f-values for p are: f*(3), f*(4), 


f-4), f-G); f-values for a are: F3), F-(4), 74), FO). | 
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strated superior skill. The diagonal lines between C,(—) and C*(—) and 
between C;(-+-) and C*(-+-) indicate that the actors believe the skill dem- 
onstrated on the preliminary task is relevant to the skill (C*) required by 
our criterion task (T*). 

Figure 1 assumes that both D and C operate and are combined by males 
and females in attributing degrees of task ability (C*) to each other. The 
general expectation states associated with sex as a diffuse status characteris- 
tic are represented by 7(-+-) and r(—). They are assumed to be activated 
by the burden-of-proof process, and they serve as intervening elements of 
expectancy paths connecting status to task abilities and outcomes. So, for 
example, ~ is linked to the negative task outcome, 7*(—), by the follow- 
ing path: ~—D(—)—r(—)—-C*(—)—T*(—). But # is also linked to 
the positive task outcome, 7*(-+), as follows: —C,(-+-)—C*(+)— 
T*(-++-). Paths are defined as being either positive or negative in sign to 
capture the idea that they can represent an expectation to succeed or fail 
on a task. For example, the first of the paths just described represents an 
expectancy that p will not do well in our situation with a male partner 
given her lower status, D(—-). The second represents an expectation that 
she will do well on this task given that she possesses an ability, C,(-++), 
‘that is relevant to the high state of the task ability, C*(+-). 

Paths of different lengths contribute different amounts to the expecta- 
tions of an actor: the longer the path, the weaker its impact. The theory 
assumes that the strength of an expectancy represented by a path (f) is 
inversely proportional to its length. The relative strengths and signs of all 
paths connecting p and o to their task are indicated by the f-values shown 
below figure 1. In addition, the theory has specified that the information 
represented by those paths is combined by an individual to form an “aggre- 
gated expectation state,” for an actor ¥, e,. The prestige and influence 
structure of the group are assumed to be a direct function of one actor’s 
expectation advantage over another. When aggregate expectations for are 
greater than aggregate expectations for o (i.e., when €p — £ > 0), $ will 
have more influence than 0.” 

Compared to a baseline condition in which males and females work to- 
gether without any information about each other (aside from sex), the 
model shown in figure 1 predicts greater equality of influence. Men should 
be relatively less influential and women more influential. If only D oper- 
ated, however, all the paths through C, would be eliminated and the re- 
sults of our third intervention would be indistinguishable from those of the 
baseline condition. On the other hand, if only C; operated, all the inferential 
paths through D would be eliminated and the results of our third interven- 


2 For mathematical specification of the combining and influence functions, see Berger 
et al. (1977), pp. 122-34. 
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tion would show females to be significantly more influential than males. In 
the latter case, D would have been “eliminated,” in Freese and Cohen’s 
(1973) sense of the term. Thus, the results of our third intervention, aside 
from the practical issue mentioned above, are significant with respect to 
the theoretical question of “combining” versus “eliminating” inconsistent 
characteristics. 
Applications of the theory to the development of techniques for neu- 
tralizing the effects of diffuse status characteristics have usually taken 'the 
form of attempts to supply subjects with information that contradicts ex- 
pectations derived solely from knowledge of a diffuse status characteristic. 
Webster and Driskell (1978) note that most of these attempts have had the 
effect of overcoming rather than eliminating the influence of the diffuse char- 
acteristic. The study by Freese and Cohen (1973) is one prominent excep- 
tion to the preceding generalization; their results suggest that there are 
conditions In which the effects of the diffuse characteristic can be eliminated. 


Procedure 


The basic experimental procedure is essentially the same as that used: by 
Moore (1968) and other expectation states theorists. All the subjects (un- 
dergraduates who were paid $2.00 for their voluntary participation) work 
with a partner whose judgment about an ambiguous stimulus differs from 
their own. Partners repeat a number of decision-making trials, each of 
which requires a binary choice. The choice is made in three steps. First, 
each partner chooses between two alternatives without knowing the other 
partner’s choice. Second, each partner’s choice is communicated to the other 
by the experimenter. Third, the subjects make a final choice. 

Subjects are told several times that whether their initial choices coincide 
with their final ones is unimportant, that using their partner’s advice is both 
legitimate and necessary, and that making the correct final choice is of 
prime importance. The task consists of a sequence of slides of large green 
rectangles containing smaller black-and-white geometric shapes.? The sub- 
jects are asked to decide whether each large rectangle contains more white 
or black area (even though they actually contain equal amounts of black 
and white). The skill involved in making correct responses is described as 
“spatial judgment ability,” and subjects are told that it is not related to 
either artistic or mathematical ability.+ 

On 25 preselected trials out of 40, the subjects are informed that their 
partner’s choice disagrees with their own initial choice. After an additional 


3 The slides were pretested by McCroskey (1971). 


4This precaution is taken in expectations research to avoid individualized conceptions 
of ability on a task. 
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five seconds, the subjects are then asked to make a final choice. A change 
in choice is recorded as an indication that a subject has been influenced. | 

A postsession interview followed the experimental trials. The interview 
was used to debrief the subjects and to eliminate those who either sus- 
pected the experiment’s actual purpose or indicated that they had not un- 
derstood our instructions. Eliminating such cases reduced our subjects from 
a projected N of 192 to an actual figure of 174. 


Design 


Analysis of variance and t-tests for mean differences are used to evaluate 
results.’ Partners of opposite sex were assigned on a random basis to one 
of four experimental conditions. Subjects in condition 1 (N = 44) com- 
pleted the slide task as just described, while those in the remaining condi- 
tions experienced one of three interventions. The baseline data from con- 
dition 1 are used to demonstrate the effect of sex as a status characteristic 
on our subjects and are successively pooled with data from condition 2 
(N = 44), condition 3 (N = 46), and condition 4 (N = 40). In each of 
three 2 X 2 analyses, factor A distinguishes between subjects who had 
experienced one of the three interventions (I1 or I2 or I3) and the subjects 
from condition 1 who had not. Factor B represents the sex of the subjects. 
Since the intervention techniques were intended to make women more in- 
fluential and men less influential, we anticipated significant AB interaction 
effects. For the a priori comparisons of mean influence scores we made the 
following predictions: women are influenced by men more than men are 
influenced by women in condition 1 but not in conditions 2, 3, and 4—-the 
three conditions in which both partners experience one of our three inter- 
ventions. Finally, we felt that the women in each of the three interven- 
tion conditions would be influenced by men significantly less often than the 


women in condition 1 and that the men in each of the three intervention 


conditions would be influenced by women significantly more often than the 
men in condition 1. 


Results 


Baseline data.—Because of the physical setting of the experiment, our 
first group of subjects were aware of their partner’s sex but had no addi- 
tional information other than that obvious feature. As anticipated, women 
deferred to men more often than men deferred to women. As shown in 


5 The distribution of mean influence scores was approximately normal and, in any 
case, a variety of Monte Carlo simulations have demonstrated that the normality as- 
sumption of the t-sampling distribution is robust (Zeller and Carmines 1978, pp. 
262-66). 
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table 1, the difference in scores (X = 7.18 for women and X = 5.00 for 
men) was statistically significant. If we assume that accepting or not ac- 
cepting influence from ‘one’s partner indicates a judgment of relative com- 
petence, neither sex believed that females were competent, whereas both 
sexes agreed that men were competent. These results suggest that “sex” 
does act as a diffuse status characteristic (D). To provide additional sup- 
port for that conclusion, we also checked for evidence of a general trait of 
conformity among women. 

We would expect a general trait of cantornity among women to manifest 
itself across different situations. And in that case, women should conform 
more than men regardless of their partners’ sex. Contrasting the reactions 
of men working with men against the reactions of women working with 
women, however, provides no such evidence. Women, in fact, were some- 
what less likely to conform to the judgment of other women than men were 
to defer to the judgment of other men (X = 5.71 for women with women, 
and X == 6.27 for men with men; £ = —.48, df = 42, P = N.S.). The high 
rate of conformity of women working with men, therefore, cannot be, ex- 
plained as the result of a general disposition which operates in all situations. 

Intervention 1: verbal disclaimer—To implement our first intervention 
strategy we simply told subjects that “our previous studies had consistently 
shown no relationship” between sex and skill on our experimental task and 
further commented that women are therefore “as likely to do well as men.” 
We intended these comments to lead subjects to the decision that their 
relative competence on the slide task could not be inferred from “sex.” 

Contrary to our expectations, the results of this manipulation when com- 
pared with our baseline data show that the women were not more influ- 
ential or the men less influential. The AB interaction effect for the pooled 
data was not significant (F = .641, df = 1/84, P = N.S.). And, more sur- 
prisingly, the difference in mean influence scores (table 1) for men and 
women after our verbal disclaimer was still significant (X = 6.91 for women 
and X =- 4.14 for men). Just as they had in our baseline condition 1, 


TABLE 1 
!-TESTS FOR MEAN INFLUENCE SCORES: DIFFERENCES BY SEX 


Condition Male Female t df P l 
1. Baseline.................. 5.00 7.18 3.02 42 .004 
2. Intervention 1: 
verbal disclaimer........... 4.14 6.93 2.77 42 . 008 
3. Intervention 2: 
demonstrated equality...... 5.87 7.17 1.28 44 , 206 
4. Intervention 3: 
demonstrated superiority.... 6.60 5.90 713 38 reas. 


Notr,—Condition_4 yields the only significant comparison with the same-sex baseline condition. For 
males: ¥ = 5.00 vs. ¥ = 6.60, I = 2.09, df = 40, P = .043. For females: X = 7.18 vs. ¥ = 5.90,f = —1.40, 
df = 40, P = 168, “All probabilities are derived from two-tailed tests. 
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women deferred to men significantly more often than men deferred to 
women. In short, neither sex took our verbal statements very seriously, and 
the behavior of both sexes was unchanged. 

Intervention 2: women demonstrated equal—Our second intervention 
strategy concerns the question whether women can be as influential as men 
if they have first had an opportunity to prove their equal competence to 
male partners (and themselves) on a related preliminary task. 

To test this we used some pictures which contained hidden objects. Both 
subjects were shown the same picture and told that there were 20 hidden 
objects which they were to find and circle in two minutes, and both were 
informed that this was usually “a good indicator of skill” at the task they 
would be working on next. It was not a difficult task, and most subjects 
found nine or 10 objects before the time was up. When they had finished 
circling objects, we handed each a master copy of the picture with all the 
objects circled and a sheet of paper on which we had written two numbers, 
the number of objects the subject had actually identified and the number 
of objects that the partner had allegedlv identified (always the same as the 
subject’s number). At this point the subjects were asked to work together 
on the slide task. 

Once again, the AB interaction effect for the pooled data was not sig- 
nificant (F = .488, df = 1/86, P = N.S.). Although men no longer had a 
significant advantage over women after our demonstration of female equal- 
ity (X = 7.17 for women, X == 5.87 for men; ¢ = 1.28, df = 44, P = .21), 
it is important to note that demonstrating equal competence had little effect 
on the women. The women who had this information about their partners’ 
relative competence gave in to men as often as the women in condition | 
who had no information other than the sex of their partners (see table 1). 

Intervention 3: women better —As a third intervention we demonstrated 
to both subjects that the women were better than men on a skill relevant 
to “spatial judgment ability.” Once again both subjects were given pictures 
from a children’s magazine and asked to identify as many objects as pos- 
sible in two minutes. The woman was given the easy picture used earlier, 
but her male partner was given an extremely difficult picture. The woman 
found the usual nine or 10 hidden objects, while the men were now able 
to find only two or three: We reported to both subjects their actual scores 
and showed them the master copies with all objects circled. Then we pro- 
ceeded to the slide task. 

As anticipated, the interaction term was significant (F = 5.860, df == 
1/80, P= .017). In comparison with our first group of subjects, these 
women were more influential while the men were less influential. And yet 
it is interesting to note that the women did not gain a significant advantage 
over their male partners even after this demonstration of their superior 
competence on a similar task (X — 5.90 for women and X = 6.60 for 
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men). The data shown in table 1 suggest that this result occurred because 
our third technique had less impact on women than on men. Nonetheless, 
these findings are consistent with our theoretical expectations, and this is 
the only intervention to affect the reactions of both sexes. 


EXPERIMENT 2 


The preceding results suggest that demonstrating female competence will 
produce greater equality of influence in mixed-sex work groups and that 
demonstration of a female’s greater competence presumably affected pre- 
conceived expectations based on sex as a diffuse status characteristic. Even 
so, it is not clear whether subjects were changing expectations for a specific 
partner or whether we had an effect on their general beliefs about members 
of the opposite sex. In a particular task situation, a woman might be per- 
suaded that she is more competent than her partner and yet continue to 
believe that most men are more competent than she. Correspondingly, a 
man might be quite willing to conclude that a particular woman is com- 
petent and yet continue to hold a stereotypical belief that women are in- 
competent. But we doubt that this will be the case. We believe that both 
subjects will use the information they gained in their previous experience 
by transferring it to their new partners. Such a transfer effect Is precisely 
what the theory predicts. 

The transfer effect-—How the transfer effect operates is represented by 
figure 2 in the form of a graph, in which # is a female who has previously 
interacted with 0,, an incompetent male. She is now interacting with a sec- 
ond male, oe, in the same task situation as before. The first male, o,, is not 
actually present. But the theory assumes (Berger et al. 1977, pp. 106-34) 
that the expectation structure completed with respect to 0, will remain 
when he has left and a new actor appears.® Previous experience with 0,, who 
is shown as a referent other in figure 2, is assumed to be relevant to p’s 
current situation because o» is similar to ọ, in possessing the same state of 
the diffuse status characteristic, D(-+-). 


ý r(+) C+(+) mmm Ts (+) 
SS 7 pied mamas. 


C4(+) 


Fic. 2.—The transfer effect. The /-values for p are: H3), FD, O, (4, f-(5); 
f-values for oz are: {~(5), (6), fT (4), F. ; 


6 For recent theoretical elaboration see Humphreys and Berger (1981). l 
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Looking at p’s F-values in figures 1 and 2 shows that they are practically 
the same. The additional positive path of length 6, p—D(—)—D(-+-)— 
0,—C7, (—) —C* (-—-)—7* (—), is assumed to be weak because it is rela- 
tively long. The F-values for o, and o,, however, differ in an important 
respect: 0,’s negative F-values involve shorter paths. Therefore they have 
a stronger negative impact for ọ, than the negative expectancy paths for oe. 
The female’s expectation advantage with respect to o, is greater than with 
respect to 02: (ep — 2, ) > (€p — €o,). So the theory predicts some weak- 
ening of the effect of demonstrating superior competence because ~’s new 
partner is not the original incompetent male, but someone like him. A com- 
parable graph could be constructed from 0,’s perspective showing the situ- 
ation that arises when a male interacts with a new female partner. 


Procedure 


In condition 4 of experiment 1, having demonstrated to our male subjects 
that their female partner was more competent at a related task and to the 
females that their male partner was their inferior at a related task, we 
asked both subjects to perform our criterion task. As indicated above, the 
females were now less willing to accept influence from the males and the 
males were more willing to accept influence from the females. After the task 
was completed we said nothing to the subjects in this treatment about how 
well they had done, nor did we debrief them. Instead we paid them for 
their participation and asked if they would return the next day to perform 
the criterion task again. All agreed. At the session the next day each was 
given a new partner of the opposite sex. No mention was made of the 
previous day’s experiments or of hidden pictures. Subjects went right into 
the criterion task with their new partners, about whom they knew nothing 
_other than their sex and the fact that they had not worked together before. 


Results 


There was no significant difference between the influence scores for males 
and females (X == 5.85 for women, X = 7.05 for men; = —.98, df = 
38, P = N.S.). Men and women working with new partners did not revert 
to the traditional pattern of influence. Apparently the experience of the 
previous day not only affected reactions to the original partner but also 
was generalized beyond that partner to a new one. The experience of meet- 
ing someone whose demonstrated skills strikingly contradicted expecta- 
tions consistent with a diffuse status characteristic was sufficient to over- 
come the status generalization effect, not only for the initial partner, but 
also for a new partner. 
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SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


The experiments reported here indicate that, in the absence of some form 
of intervention, females in mixed-sex groups will defer to the judgment of 
men and men will refuse to be influenced by the judgment of women. 
These findings suggest that sex did act as a diffuse status characteristic 
for our subjects and contradict the assertion that cultural definitions of the 
value of being male or female in our society have changed significantly in 
recent years.“ Hough and Allen (1975), Levenson et al. (1975), and 
Baruch (1972), for example, have previously reported that Goldberg’s 
(1968) finding of bias against women by women may no longer be valid. 

It is possible to produce greater equality of influence in mixed-sex groups 
by providing evidence to both males and females of female competence on 
a single task. Furthermore, it appears that demonstrating female superiority 
is more effective than demonstrating the equal competence of women. Show- 
ing women that they are as competent as men clearly did not undermine 
their belief in “sex” as a cue for evaluating relative competence. The fact 
that women never gained a statistically significant advantage over men even 
after a demonstration of their superiority suggests that sex was overcome 
as a status characteristic through an information-combining process rather 
than being eliminated as a judgmental factor. We argue, following Webster 
and Driskell (1978), that the effects of a status characteristic can be said 
to have been eliminated as a judgmental factor only if a demonstration of 
superiority leads one to be viewed (and to view oneself) as a superior, not 
as an equal. 

Our data indicate that there may be some truth in the folk wisdom that 
being as good as a man is not enough to enable a woman to succeed. This 
may be especially true when participants do not focus as narrowly on suc- 
cess as they did here, in settings where affirming masculinity or femininity 
is more important than succeeding in tasks, or in settings in which compe- 
tence may simply be irrelevant. In an earlier laboratory study (Wahrman 
and Pugh 1974), we found that male groups refused to be influenced by 
an obviously competent female despite the fact that without her hey 
clearly failed at their task and lost money. 

Neither sex took very seriously our presumably authoritative statements 
about the lack of any connection between sex and competence on our task. 
On a more positive note, evidence of female superiority did transfer to new 
partners. This suggests that a successful intervention strategy not only has 
benefits for those of lower status who are immediately involved but also 


7 We are currently replicating the present study with a sample of black stideiite Al- 
though the study is not complete, we can report that our baseline data indicate that 
sex seems to function as a diffuse status characteristic for blacks as for whites. In the 
baseline condition, e.g, the rates for accepting influence were: females, X == 7.08; 
males, X = 5.01. 
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carries a dividend in terms of the likelihood that new partners will be 
treated on an equal basis. To our knowledge, this is the first empirical 
demonstration of the transfer effect predicted by expectation states theory. 

We cannot explain why the transfer effect was not attenuated. Further 
research is required to clarify that result and to investigate other aspects 
of the transfer effect. For example, it would be theoretically significant to 
determine whether the transfer effect occurs across both new partners and 
new tasks. It would also be worthwhile to determine whether transfer effects 
occur after groups have interacted continuously for some period of time. 
Perhaps the weight of extensive prior experience would establish an in- 
fluence pattern more firmly and make it more difficult to modify. 

An important limitation of the standardized experimental paradigm used 
here is the fact that only two subjects were studied at a time. This restricts 
extrapolation of our findings to larger groups. Perhaps more important, it 
minimizes the impact of social norms. The format of experimental settings 
such as ours excludes others of the same sex who might “remind” group 
members of traditional role expectations. Thus it may be easier to produce 
change in dyads than in larger groups. Nonetheless, we believe that our 
results suggest the practical benefits to be gained by continuing the devel- 
opment of expectation states theory. 
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Self-esteem is postulated to be a function of social class in accordance 
with four theoretical principles—reilected appraisals, self-perception, 
social comparison, and psychological centrality. It is argued that the 
ascribed nature of social class among young adolescents makes it a 
weak determinant of their self-esteem, but that with increasing age 
socioeconomic position becomes more meaningful and thus more con- 
sequential for self-esteem. Data are presented which reveal a stronger 
association between social class and self-esteem among eighth graders 
than among fifth graders. One salient characteristic, academic skills, is 
found to be a strong predictor of early adolescent self-attitudes. Last, 
levels of self-esteem increase consistently from the fifth to the eighth 
grade, indicating a developmental trend toward greater self-acceptance. 


This study is a partial replication and extension of Rosenberg and Pearlin’s 
(1978) article, “Social Class and Self-Esteem among Children and Adults.” 
Their study is important for several reasons. First, the relationship between 
social class and self-esteem has been largely ignored (Demo 1979), and 
yet social class is precisely the type of macrostructural variable which 
Franks and Marolla (1976) deem significant for research aimed at gaining 
a better. understanding of societal effects on self-esteem. Second, Rosenberg 
and Pearlin provided possible explanations for the contradictions in the 
sparse literature on the relationship between social class and self-esteem. 
They utilized four theories—reflected appraisals, social comparison pro- 
cesses, self-perception theory, and psychological centrality—to explain how 
age functions as a critical intervening variable in the relationship. That is, 
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cations to David H. Demo, Department of Sociology, P.O. Drawer C, Mississippi 
State University, Mississippi State, Mississippi 29762. 
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they found that the association between social class and self-esteem is stron- 
ger among adults than among children and stronger among older children 
than among younger ones. Finally, in a review of decades of research in the 
field of social structure and personality, House (1981) highlighted Rosen- 
berg and Pearlin’s contribution, referring to it as the prototypical study of 
its kind and suggesting that the underlying logic and causal linkages of this 
research should be extended to other areas of investigation. 

In this study, we use three measures of self-esteem rather than one to 
assess the relationship between social class and self-esteem among young 
adolescents. Previous studies (Savin-Williams and Jaquish 1981; Demo 
1981) have indicated that the Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale, employed by 
Rosenberg and Pearlin, does not always correlate highly with other self- 
esteem measures. Thus, to insure that the relationship between social class 
and self-esteem found by Rosenberg and Pearlin was not due just to the 
unique nature of the Rosenberg scale, we thought it best to use other self- 
esteem scales to test the validity of Rosenberg and Pearlin’s findings: the 
Coopersmith Self-Reported Self-Esteem Instrument, the Marolla Looking- 
Glass Self-Esteem Scale, and the Waetjen-Liddle Learner’s Self-Concept 
Scale. In addition, in this research we address two issues raised but not 
tested by Rosenberg and Pearlin, issues concerning the effects of two inter- 
vening variables—-(1) achieved versus ascribed status and (2) homoge- 
neous versus heterogeneous quality of the environment—on early adoles- 
cent self-esteem. 

Rosenberg and Pearlin’s explanation of the conditional relations between 
social class and self-esteem in three different age brackets—preadolescence 
(weak association), adolescence (modest association), and adulthood (mod- 
erate association)——is based on four theoretical principles. The first prin- 
ciple advanced is that of social comparison processes: children live in a 
relatively homogeneous world in terms of socioeconomic status, and they 
view their world accordingly. If they do not perceive themselves as above 
or below others, but as equals, social class should not affect their self- 
‘esteem. ‘To test this, the relationship between social class and self-esteem 
for students in three schools with a homogeneous social class composition 
will be compared with the association found among students in four schools 
that have more heterogeneous social class compositions. According to social 
comparison processes, the more heterogeneous schools should produce a 
stronger association. . 

The second line of reasoning is based on reflected appraisals: if others do 
not judge children in terms of their SES, then their SES should have little 
impact on the children’s self-esteem. A limitation to Rosenberg and Pear- 
lin’s design, however, is their assumption that homogeneity of social class 
both exists and is perceived as such by individuals in elementary schools. 
They maintain that students enter more heterogeneous schools only after 
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leaving elementary school. This is a serious concern in that, while parents 
and siblings are indeed of the same social class as the child (Rosenberg and 
Pearlin 1978, p. 64), thus providing a homogeneous environment, some 
peers may be of different social classes. Thus, the reflected appraisals of 
young adolescents may very well be based, at least in part, on social classes. 
The expectation from the reflected appraisals position is that there will be 
a weak association between social class and self-esteem among younger 
adolescents. Since race has been shown to act as a suppressor in this rela- 
tionship (Rosenberg 1968, 1973; Davis 1971), a separate analysis will con- 
trol for race. If this relationship is stronger in the heterogeneous schools 
than in the homogeneous schools, as predicted above, then the evidence will 
also support the contention that the reflected appraisals of others are in- 
corporating the element of social class. 

Self-perception theory provides the third element: children’s self-esteem 
(like that of adults) stems from their own achievements, not from their 
parents’. This is significant since children’s social class is ascribed. A more 
important and evocative variable to young students is their academic skills. 
The association between academic skills and self-esteem should thus be 
stronger than the relationship between social class and self-esteem among 
early adolescents. 

Fourth, psychological centrality predicts that stratification and social 
class become more understandable and salient with age. That is, to children 
social class is peripheral and thus unimportant; in contrast, older individ- 
uals identify with their socioeconomic position, so it influences their self- 
esteem. If this is true, social class should become a greater determinant of 
self-esteem with age. Thus, we test Rosenberg and Pearlin’s contention re- 
garding psychological centrality from a developmental perspective. The 
expectation is a stronger association between social class and self-esteem 
among older students than among younger ones. 

Finally, we examine the relationship between age and self-esteem for our 
sample of young adolescents. Though not addressed by Rosenberg and 
Pearlin, this relationship has been thoroughly researched, with no conclu- 
sive findings. Wylie’s (1979) review of the literature indicates no develop- 
mental trend in the absolute level of global self-esteem during the preado- 
lescent and adolescent years. But a recent study by Simmons et al. (1979) 
found that among students at schools containing kindergarten through 
eighth grade there was an increase in self-esteem from sixth to seventh 
‘grade for both boys and girls; however, girls changing schools to enter 
seventh grade experienced a decrease in self-esteem. Since all our respon- 
dents attended kindergarten-through-eighth-grade schools, it is hypothe- 
sized that self-esteem levels will show a developmental pattern of greater 
self-acceptance with age. 

On the basis of these reflections, we propose to replicate the Rosenberg 
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and Pearlin study in a somewhat modified form, altering some measures 
and some questions. Five hypotheses are proposed: (1) The association be- 
tween father’s occupation and student’s self-esteem will be weak. (2) 
There will be a highly positive relationship between student’s academic 
skills and self-esteem. (3) The relationship between father’s occupation and 
student’s self-esteem will be stronger among younger adolescents in hetero- 
geneous as opposed to homogeneous schools. (4) The relationship between 
father’s occupation and student’s self-esteem will be stronger among eighth 
graders than among fifth graders. (5) Self-esteem levels will increase con- 
sistently from the fifth grade to the eighth grade. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The sample consists of 830 students enrolled in seven midwestern Catholic 
parochial schools during the 1973-74 school year. They were subjects in a 
larger research study designed to analyze the effects of open schools on 
children; two of the schools were open, while the other five followed a 
traditional format. The schools were located in both inner-city and sub- 
urban areas, with three of them enrolling students of lower-class and lower- 
middle-class backgrounds and the remaining four drawing from predom- 
inantly middle-class families (Franks 1976). Large numbers of both Cath- 
olics and Protestants attended the schools. 

The subjects were distributed proportionally in the fifth through eighth 
grades, The sample was 60% black, 40% white, 52% female, and 48% 
male, With parental consent, all agreed to participate. 


Procedures 


Three self-esteem instruments were administered in classrooms by’ one 
researcher, and all were completed within a one-week period. The informa- 
tion on father’s occupation, however, was gained through voluntary inter- 
views; this procedure yielded SES data on 74% of the total sample.” 


Operationalization of Variables 


Social class.—Social class was operationalized as father’s occupation, codi- 
fied according to U.S. Census Bureau classifications. The validity of this in- 
dicator (Blau and Duncan 1967, p. 118) is its correlation with “other status 
attributes that in their overall configuration amount to a system of social 
2 Analysis of the data on those for whom no SES data exist reveals that 53% had 
low self-esteem and 47% had high self-esteem. The percentages for that part of the 


sample where SES was known were similar: 55% for low self-esteem and 45% for 
high self-esteem. 
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stratification.” That is, the census classification for occupations is associated 
with the educational and income levels of the workers. The variable was 
coded such that children of those empleyed in professional and management 
positions were defined as high; children of clerical and sales workers were 
labeled medium; and the remaining classifications, essentially blue collar 
(e.g., craftsmen, laborers), were described as low. 

Homogeneity and heterogeneity—An intervening variable, the homo- 
geneity or heterogeneity of the schools in which the early adolescents were 
enrolled, was also operationalized. Although it was not feasible to measure 
directly the socioeconomic homogeneity or heterogeneity of the students in 
the sample being utilized, it was possible to use the distributions of father’s 
occupation in each school. The analysis thus utilized the untested proposi- 
tion that the objective distribution of father’s occupation was closely related 
to perception of the school environment. 

Self-esteem.—-The dependent variable, student self-esteem, was measured 
by the Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory, the Marolla Looking-Glass Self- 
Esteem Scale, and the Waetjen-Liddle Learner’s Self-Concept Scale. The 
instruments were selected to test three theoretical positions: how younger 
adolescents perceive that others evaluate them, how younger adolescents 
see themselves, and under what circumstances these self-conceptions vary. 
Where appropriate, two or more instruments were used to evaluate par- 
ticular hypotheses. 

The Coopersmith instrument is a traditional, widely used scale, thus pro- 
viding comparability with other studies. Further, Tay-or and Reitz (1968) 
found a .90 split-half reliability, a .88 test-retest reliability over five weeks, 
and a .70 test-retest reliability over three years. Robinson and Shaver 
(1973) report good convergent, discriminant, and precicavi validity. This 
instrument tests each of the five hypotheses. 

The Marolla Looking-Glass Self-Esteem Scale determines the relevance 
of the first hypothesis, that derived from Cooley’s theory of reflected ap- 
praisals, since it evaluates the ramifications of reflected appraisals on youn- 
ger adolescents’ self-esteem. The instrument has 10 items and a higher in- 
ternal consistency than the Coopersmith scale. 

The Waetjen-Liddle Learner’s Self-Concept Scale has been revised specif- 
ically for children. A relatively strong correlation (.42) between this in- 
strument and scores on the Iowa Test of Basic Academic Skills reflects the 
specific focus of this self-concept sca!e: self-esteem in the academic context. 

All three self-esteem instruments were moderately correlated in this 
study. A Pearson correlation of .36 was found between the Coopersmith 
and Learner scales. Slightly stronger correlations were found between the 
Marolla instrument and the Learner scale (.38) and between the Marolla 
scale and the Coopersmith instrument (.44). The unexplained variance in- 
dicates that these instruments are imperfect measures of a unitary concept. 
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RESULTS 
Hypothesis 1: Social Class and Self-Esteem 


The data on the association between social class and self-esteem supported 
the first hypothesis. That is, the essociation between father’s occupation 
and student’s self-esteem was weak but positive. As table 1 indicates, gam- 
ma associations between father’s occupation and the different measures of 
self-esteem ranged from +.13 to +.20. When we controlled for race the 
associations were virtually identical among whites and blacks, though in 
each case the group reporting the highest self-esteem was compased of 
whites with high father’s occupation.’ 


Hypothesis 2: Academic Skills and Self-Esteem 


The second hypothesis was clearly supported by the data; that is, a clear 
association existed between student’s academic skills and self-esteem. As 
is evident from table 2, early adolescents’ self-esteem increased as their 
rankings on the Iowa Test of Basic Academic Skills increased (gam- 
ma = +.35). Nearly 70% of those students with low academic ability 
reported low self-esteem, compared with only 42% of those with high aca- 
demic ability. 


Hypothesis 3: School Type and Self-Esteem 


No support for the third hypothesis could be generated from the data. 
Table 3 reveals that the associations between father’s occupation and stu- 


TABLE i 
SELF-ESTEEM BY FATHER’S OCCUPATION (%) 


FATHER’S OCCUPATION 


High Medium Low > 


SELF-ESTEEM (N = 146) (N = 152) (N = 311) 
Coopersmith: 
High das biraia na 51.4 44.7 41.8 
LOW va ed aces 48.6 55.3 58.2 
Gamma = +.13; x? = 3,68, 2 df (N.S.) 
Marolla 
SET A E EES 57.5 43.4 43.1 
LOW oiire neces 42.5 56.6 56.9 
Gamma = +.17; x? = 9.17, 2 df (P < .05) 
Learner: 
High viacaaaeen 61.0 45.4 44.1 
WOW od ec e secs 39.0 


54.6 55.9 
Gamma = +.20; x? = 12.12, 2 df (P < .01) 


3 Since instituting a control for race did not produce significant differences, the corre- 
sponding data are not presented here; they are, however, available upon request. 
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dent’s self-esteem in the homogeneous schools were not significantly differ- 
ent from those in the heterogeneous schools. While the associations in table 
3 are actually somewhat stronger in the homogeneous schools, that is due 
largely to the one high SES school to be discussed below. Once we re- 
move this school from the analysis, table 4 shows a nearly null relation- 
ship between social class and self-esteem (gamma = -+.05) in the ho- 
mogeneous schools. 

A serendipitous finding that emerged in the evaluation of the third hy- 


TABLE 2 
SELF-ESTEEM BY ACADEMIC SKILLS (%) 


ACADEMIC SKILLS 


SELF-ESTEEM High Medium Low 


(Coopersmith) (N = 236) (N = 246) (N = 251) 
AIG Seti itie ve taas 57.6 45.9 30.7 
LOW 664 baec aWicnd oacars 42.4 54.1 


69.3 
Gamma = +.35; x2 = 36.09, 2 df (P < .001) 


gap maaan academic abilities measured by Iowa Test of Basic Academic 
ills. 


TABLE 3 
SELF-ESTEEM BY FATHER’S OCCUPATION AND BY SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT (%) 


FATHER’S OCCUPATION 








Heterogeneous Schools Homogeneous Schools 

SELF-ESTEEM High Medium Low High Medium Low 
(Coopersmith) (N = 54) (N = 82) (N =168) (N = 92) (N = 70) (N = 143) 

High... rennin 51.9 42.7 43.5 51.1 47.1 39.9 

LOW derkan 48.1 57.3 56.5 48.9 52.9 60.1 

Gamma = +.08; comes = +.17; 
x? = 1.36, 2 df (N.S) = 3.03, , 2 df (N.S) 
TABLE 4 


SELF-ESTEEM BY FATHER’S OCCUPATION 
IN HOMOGENEOUS SCHOOLS (%) 


FATHER’S OCCUPATION 





SELF-ESTEEM High Medium Low 


(Coopersmith) (N = 35) (N = 57) (N = 134) 
BS EA a EOE T E 37.1 50.9 os 3 
SOW iane iiaa enii 62.9 49.1 


9.7 
Gamma = +.05; x? = 2.31, oat (NS) 


NotE.—This set of homogeneous schools excludes those students in school 5, as 
discussed in the text. The excluded children are represented in table 5. 
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pothesis was that in one of the seven schools (school 5 shown in table 5) 
the data revealed a strong association (gamma = +.48) between father’s 
occupation and student’s self-esteem. In the other schools no more than a 
weak association (gamma = +.21) was found. In school 5 nearly 60% of 
those children whose father’s occupation was in the highest category had 
high self-esteem, while among those whose father’s occupation was classified 
as middle and low, only 31% and 33%, respectively, possessed high self- 
esteem. This particular school is predominantly female, and the social class 
composition is skewed toward the higher end relative to the other six schools 
constituting the sample. Perhaps in this setting the students were more 
aware of socioeconomic status and thus more apt to make invidious com- 
parisons on the basis of social class, thereby making social class a greater 
determinant of self-esteem. 


Hypothesis 4: Social Class and Self-Esteem by Grade 


The data supported the expectation that social class should have a greater 
effect on the self-esteem of eighth graders than on that of fifth graders. 
The associations between father’s occupation and the different measures 
of student’s self-esteem were nearly null among fifth graders (gamma = 
—.08 and -+-.03), but moderate among eighth graders (gamma = +-.28 
and +-.37) (table 6). 

The mean self-esteem levels of both the fifth graders and the eighth 
graders are shown in table 7. Across all three occupational categories the 
Coopersmith scores dropped and the Learner scores increased, both indi- 
cating higher self-esteem among eighth graders than among fifth graders. 
This had been expected in the highest occupational group but was the 
reverse of what had been hypothesized for the lowest category. 

The increase in self-esteem, however, was greater among those in higher 
social classes than for the lowest occupational group. Upon further exam- 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE HAVING HIGH SELF-ESTEEM BY FATHER’S 
OCCUPATION AND BY SCHOOL 


FATHER’S OCCUPATION 


SCHOOL High Medium Low GAMMA P 
EAA 45.5 (11) 68.8 (16) 51.2 (41) +.07 .396 
SA EEEN 66.7 (6) 31.3 (16) 38.9 (36) + it 315 
Sheastnd- airs 50.0 (12) 34.6 (26) 50.0 (36) —.11 .446 
Be shee alte 43.8 (16) 52.4 (21) 37.8 (45) +.15 .533 
Bat tinea 59.6 (57) 30.8 (13) 33.3 (9) + .48 085 
Oct ha O 31.6 (19) 50.0 (36) 41.6 (89) — .01 409 | 
Tite PENE 52.0 (25) 41.7 (24) 36.4 (55) | +.21 .420 


Norte.—Self-esteem was measured using the Coopersmith instrument. N’s are in parentheses, 
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ination an analysis of variance revealed that age was a significant variable 
in determining self-esteem (P < .01) but father’s occupation was not. How- 
ever, the interaction effects of age and father’s occupation were significant 
(P < .05). Self-esteem thus reflected social class more among the eighth 
graders than among the fifth graders. 


Hypothesis 5: Age and Self-Esteem 


As indicated by the analysis of variance reported above, age was a signifi- 
cant variable in determining. self-esteem (P < .01). Further examination 


TABLE 6 
SELF-ESTEEM BY FATHER’S OCCUPATION AND BY GRADE 


FATHER’S OCCUPATION 











Fifth Graders Eighth Graders 
SELF-ESTEEM High Medium Low High Medium Low 

Coopersmith:* 

High (%)........ 28.6 24.2 30.4 65.5 61.9 47.0 

Low (o aua 71.4 75.8 69.6 34.5 38.1 53.0 

Noc eee ree e 21 33 69 55 42 83 
Bana t 

High (%)........ 47.6 24.2 36.2 65.5 71.4 42.2 

Low (%)..... 00, 52.4 75.8 63.8 34.5 28.6 57.8 

Fa E E 21 33 69 55 42 83 

* Grade 5, gamma = +.08, x? = .42, 2 df (N.S.); grade 6, gamma = +.34, x? = 6.11, 2 df (P < .05); grade 
7, gamma = —.21, x2 = 2.69, oo (N.S.): grade 8, gamma = +.28, x? = 535, 2 df (P < .10). 

t Grade 5, gamma = +.03, x? = 3.20, 2 df (N.S.); grade 6, gamma = +.10, x2 = 6.17, 2 df Ot. < .05); 
grade 7, gamma = +4.12, x? = 7 97, 2 df (N. S.); grade 8, gamma = +.37, x? = 12.50, 2 di (P < 


TABLE 7 


MEAN SELF-ESTEEM LEVELS BY FATHER’S 
OCCUPATION AND BY AGE 


Father’s Fifth Eighth 
Occupation Graders Graders 


Coopersmith Scores 


Bigh... a... 33.80 30.45 
Medium......... 33.62 30.93 


LOW saeco Vers 33.30 31.55 


Learner Scores 


High.......... he 51.18 52.76 
Medium......... 48.21 52.57 
LOW cee uoi sca 49.95 50.11 


NOTE „According to analysis of variance, main effect 
of father’s occupation, P > .10; main effect of age, P < .01; 
interaction effects of father’s occupation and age, P < .05, 
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reveals clear support for the expectation of a developmental trend toward 
greater self-esteem. Both the Coopersmith and Learner instruments show an 
increase in self-esteem with each grade (tables 7 and 8). Among fifth 
graders the two instruments report 25% and 30%, respectively, as having 
high self-esteem, while among eighth graders both scales report over 50% 
as having high self-esteem (table 8). 


DISCUSSION 


Four of the five hypotheses proposed in this paper were supported by the 
data. The relationship between social class and self-esteem among younger 
adolescents projected in hypothesis 1 was somewhat stronger than had 
been expected but was still consistent with the earlier findings of Rosen- 
berg and Pearlin (1978). It appears, then, that a social structural vari- 
able, social class, contributes to self-conceptions even during the early 
adolescent years. In an effort to understand better how these processes 
operate, four additional hypotheses were examined. 

A relatively strong association was found between academic skills and 
self-esteem. This supports self-perception theory and suggests that per- 
sonal abilities and accomplishments play a significant role in determining 
feelings of self-worth. 

The hypothesis that a stronger association between social class and self- 
esteem exists in heterogeneous schools than in homogeneous environments 
was not supported by the data. Although it is possible that social compa- 
rison processes were not functioning as had been theorized, methodological 
limitations in the analysis of this hypothesis must also be recognized. The 
indicator of homogeneity used in this research was distribution of father’s 
occupation in the different schools comprising the sample. Perhaps the dis- 
tinction drawn between homogeneous and heterogeneous schools was not 


TABLE 8 
SELF-ESTEEM LEVELS BY AGE 


Fifth Sixth Seventh Eighth 
Self-Esteem Graders Graders Graders Graders 
Coopersmith: 
High (%)...... 24.8 39.7 50.8 57.9 
Low (%)...... 75.2 60.3 49.2 42.1 
N gas Enea 157 180 232 239 
Mean......... 33.75 32.67 31.67 31.14 
Learner: 
High (%)...... 30.4 46.7 49.6 50.6 
Low (%)...... 69.6 53.3 50.4 49.4 
N enrere: noe 154 174 229 229 
Mean......... 49 09 50.69 51.63 51.32 


Self-Esteem 


sufficient to produce different associations, particularly since the strongest 
association was found in a “homogeneous” school. This unexpected find- 
ing suggests, however, that socioeconomic status was important to these 
younger adolescents. This is consistent with the psychological central- 
ity argument. 

The data supported the expectations that social class would be a greater 
determinant of self-esteem among eighth graders than fifth graders and that 
self-esteem levels would increase with age. Congruent with the psychological 
centrality argument, older students should be more aware of social class 
differences, which are thus implied to have increased importance for them. 
Further research should follow the investigation of these trends into later 
adolescence and adulthood. 

Finally, this research suggests that it is necessary to examine the effects 
of social class on self-esteem within a longitudinal framework. In the pres- 
ent research different populations were utilized for each grade. While a co- 
hort analysis is useful, a longitudinal analysis would control for the possi- 
bility that one population had higher self-esteem than another population 
and provide useful data on the effect of social change within a family on 
early adolescent self-esteem. Such an analysis is currently in progress; it 
extends the present examination to a modified longitudinal sample of sev- 
enth through tenth graders. Certainly further research is necessary in order 
to understand the complex nature of the intervening variables in the rela- 
tionship between social class and self-esteem. 
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Book Reviews 


The War Trap. By Bruce Bueno de Mesquita. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1981. Pp. xii+-223. $24.00. 


David Knoke 
Indiana University 


When the Argentine dictator Galtieri seized the Falkland Islands from 
Great Britain after April Fools’ Day 1982, he sprang a war trap whose 
outcome is unresolved as of this writing. Argentina’s decision was based 
on three calculations: that a foreign military venture would quell growing 
domestic unrest; that the vast distance of the Falklands from Great Britain 
would render British projection of military power into the area relatively 
ineffective; and that, under conflicting treaty obligations and desire for 
Latin American support of its Salvadorean policy, the Reagan administra- 
tion would either back the junta or at least keep the United States neutral. 
The net balance of these calculations tripped the wire in favor of war. 
Although subsequent events may prove the Argentines’ calculations to have 
been erroneous, the rational estimate of probable gains from aggression 
may underlie all other instances of interstate conflict, or so argues Bruce 
Bueno de Mesquita in The War Trap. 

Despite the more than two millennia of writing and speculation begun 
by Thucydides, the scientific explanation of the causes of combat between 
nations is little better (but certainly no worse) than that for most social 
behaviors. The present effort, by a political scientist working in the ra- 
tional social choice tradition of economics, is Jaudable in its attempt to 
“present systematically derived, lawlike statements about war. and other 
serious disputes and to explore the relationship between history and those 
statements” (p. 2). 

In this book an elegant model of premeditated decisions to attack other 
countries is constructed from a handful of assumptions: that approval of 
a single key leader is necessary; that the leader is a rational expected- 
utility maximizer; that leaders vary in willingness to take risks; that un- 
certainty about other states’ actions in the event of war enters into the 
calculations; and that a state’s war-making powers decline as the site of 
battle becomes geographically remote from the nation. These assumptions, 
blended into a set of linear equations, produce straightforward proposi- 
tions about who is likely to launch a war against whom, but they also 
generate some counterintuitive hypotheses. 

The most prosaic postulate is the expectation that wars (and interven- 
tions and threats) will be initiated only when the initiator believes war 
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will yield positive expected utility. However, under some rather unusual 
circumstances that depend on calculations about probable actions by allies 
or nonaligned third parties, states may attack more powerful adversaries 
and may even have strong incentives for war against their close allies. 
Bueno de Mesquita derives nine theorems about the differences between 
war initiators and victims, the probable winners of the conflict, the chances 
for resolution without open warfare, and the costliness of combat. 

The theoretical elegance of the first half of the treatise is not matched 
in the empirical section, which must rely on crude operationalizations of 
theoretical constructs that are not directly measurable. Working primarily 
with data from the Correlates of War project, Bueno de Mesquita derives 
indicators of utilities between nations as the degree of similarity in their 
military agreements with other nations. Network analysts will recognize 
this approach as a structural equivalence measure. Similarly, uncertainty 
is the two-year change in overall cohesion of a coalition’s mean utility 
scores, where coalitions are identified by a cluster analysis of dyadic utility 
scores for all pairs of nations. These and other variables, such as probability 
and risk taking, substitute for unavailable direct evidence on the expected- 
utility calculations presumptively made by the key leader of a nation con- 
templating an attack on another. 

Variables are operationalized for the 251 conflicts (wars, interventions, 
and threats) that occurred between 1816 and 1974, The empirical validity 
of the theoretical propositions is examined with a series of bivariate cross 
tabulations that contrast initiators and opponents, with the magnitude of 
effects assessed by Yule’s Q and à coefficients (whose use may violate strict 
statistical stipulations of independent sampling). The result is a striking 
confirmation of all the theory’s propositions. Not only are states with 
positive expected utility more likely to initiate conflict, they are more 
likely than initiators with negative expected utilities to achieve their ob- 
jectives. Success is almost certain if third parties with credible threats do 
not intervene. These relationships are robust across time and region. A 
comparison of Bueno de Mesquita’s expected-utility theory with the sim- 
pler balance-of-power thesis—that stronger nations tend to initizte wars 
against weaker nations—reveals little predictive difference for 19th-century 
wars but a marked inferiority in the power balance explanation for 20th- 
century wars. 

This brief exposition of the expected-utility model should interest social 
choice theorists, network analysts, and students of international politics. 
It is accessible with some effort to persons with a high school math back- 
ground and might even be used in advanced undergraduate seminars. The 
abstract analyses are enlivened by a generous sprinkling of anecdotes and 
interpretations of specific wars. (Could Hitler have been stopped in 1936? 
What should the United States do in the Middle East?) As expounded in 
this book, the theory identifies sufficient but not necessary conditions for 
internation conflict. Clearly very few of the situations involving a nation 
with positive expected utility over a potential foe actually erupt in hostili- 
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ties. To his credit, the author recognizes the need to incorporate a diplo- 
matic alternative to discord resolution as a possible outcome in future 
extensions of the model. Its applicability to internal contention also must 
be more fully explored. Despite these restrictions, the book is a noteworthy 
contribution to the scientific understanding of how nations trap themselves 
into playing the deadliest game of all. 


The Collapse of the Weimar Republic: Political Economy and Crisis. By 
David Abraham. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1981. Pp. 
366. $30.00 (cloth); $12.50 (paper). 


Peter A. Gourevitch 
University of California, San Diego 


The Collapse of the Weimar Republic is a superb book. David Abraham 
has managed to write something arresting on a densely worked-over sub- 
ject in a way which provides a great many ideas for the treatment of other 
countries and other situations. This book will satisfy the historian as a 
carefully researched case study and will fascinate social scientists of all 
kinds who are interested in theoretically informed empirical research on 
comparative political, social, and economic development. 

Abraham’s particular contribution Hes in the formulation of the linkage 
between the Machiergreifung (seizure of power) and the policy quarrels 
which ravaged the waning days of the Weimar Republic. While Abraham 
is not the first writer to examine conflicts over antidepression policies or 
reparations or labor union rights, to name but a few issues, he does so in 
a particularly instructive way. Abraham disaggregates society into several 
social forces, specifies the policy preferences of each on a range of issues, 
situates the groups in a framework of domestic and international economic 
constraints, specifies the linkages of these groups to political organizations, 
and then analyzes the possible and actual coalitions among groups around 
alternative policy packages and political platforms. 

Abraham situates this approach in the Marxian current of history and 
social science. This may confuse the illiterate or the prejudiced, since the 
argument of the book bears little resemblance to the mechanistic approach 
which many of its critics insist is all that tradition contains. Abraham’s 
“structural Marxism” has more in common with the sort of “situated” 
interest group reasoning of Charles Lindblom or the social coalition formu- 
lations of Alexander Gerschenkron and Barrington Moore than any of these 
have with such traditions as political culture, political socialization, par- 
liamentary coalition theory, nonsituated voting and group analyses, and 
“instrumental” Marxism. 

In his conceptualization of the major social forces of Weimar Germany, 
Abraham can be located in a tradition associated with a very broad and 
diverse set of writers, such as Charles S. Maier, Arno Mayer, Gerald Feld- 
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man, Hans-Ulrich Wehler, Eckhart Kehr, Alfred Sohn-Rethel, and Hans 
Mommsen, as well as Gerschenkron and Moore. Abraham disaggregates, 
cutting across categories used by liberals and Marxists alike: in agricul- 
ture, grain growing versus meat and dairy; in industry, heavy versus 
finished and high technology export; in labor, unionized versus nonunion- 
ized and white-collar salaried. German groups, intensely fragmented on 
many issues, found it difficult to form stable coalitions to deal with social 
issues within a constitutional context. In his table 35 (p. 283), Abraham 
lists groups across the top in columns and positions on social issues down 
in rows (trade policy, reparations, capital formation, democratization, 
social welfare). Armed with a careful elaboration of group preferences, 
Abraham is able to conceptualize a range of possible coalitions around 
different policy packages. He sees five “blocs”: the Semmlung Bloc, 
known also as the iron-rye alliance, of prewar days; the “Antisocialist 
Right Bourgeois Bloc” of industry and agriculture together seeking to roll 
back the reforms of 1918, in power from 1922 to 1924; the “Class Compro- 
mise Bloc” of export industry and labor, supporting an open stance in inter- 
national trade, high wages and transfer payments, trade union rights, and 
constitutional democracy, in power from 1925 to 1930; the “Liberal Bour- 
geois Bloc” of export industry and peasant families, organized around liberal 
market principles and constitutional government without concessions to 
labor, a bloc which never formed; and, finally, the “Baseless Bloc,” the 
alliance between estate owners and heavy industry, with some export in- 
dustry help, seeking conservative economic policies but having no popular 
base of support. This was the alignment behind the Cabinet of Barons in 
1932, which failed precisely because none of the mass organizations sup- 
ported it. This bloc had, however, what Abraham calls “fascist potential” 
~—the alliance of the social forces which supported the Cabinet of Barons 
with a mass party, the Nazis. 

In the Weimar case, coalitions cut across some of the categories used 
traditionally by Marxian and liberal approaches. There was certainly class 
conflict on some issues, but there was also cross-class collaboration or at 
least accommodation. What differentiates those capitalists who accepted 
some accommodation with labor from those who sought to destroy it? What 
distinguishes the sorts of business that entered into the Weimar coalition 
from those that opposed it? Abraham suggests two variables: labor as a 
percentage of total costs in an industry and an industry’s competitiveness 
in the international sphere. The lower the labor costs, the more likely an 
industry was to accommodate labor demands. The stronger the industry 
was internationally, the greater were the profits which permitted it to ac- 
commodate labor. Thus the German electrical and chemical industries, as 
dynamic exporters, were keenly interested in maintaining an open inter- 
national trading system and Germany’s access to foreign markets and loans. 
For these exporters, labor was a very useful ally in conflict with the more 
autarchic, protectionist elements of the iron-rye bloc. So long as the world 
economy was strong, the export industries could generate the profits to pay 
reparations, high wages, and transfer payments (unemployment compen- 
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sation, etc.). As the international economy collapsed, the Weimar coalition 
disintegrated. Export industry joined its capitalist heavy industry brethren 
in seeking reductions in labor costs. Thus the Depression shattered the al- 
liance which supported constitutional government and created the ground- 
work for the Fascist coalition. Throughout his analysis, Abraham excels 
in showing how political action uses economic interests and is constrained 
by them. 

The concepts developed by Abraham to unravel the Weimar story are 
most useful for other situations, historical and contemporary. The tension 
among different economic policy goals, the disaggregation of economic 
groups into varying sectors differentiated by their relationship to different 
policy considerations, the operationalization of divergent situations accord- 
ing to “labor component” and “international competitiveness,” the coun- 
terfactual effort at constructing alternative political coalitions—the con- 
sideration of these variables makes this book a work of tremendous signifi- 
cance to social scientists of all kinds. The implications of Abraham’s 
analysis for contemporary political economy are major ones, worthy of 
further consideration in this Journal. 


Man in the Age of Technology. By Arnold Gehlen. Translated by Patricia 
Lipscomb. With a foreword by Peter L. Berger. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1980. Pp. xviii--185. $15.00. 


Manfred Stanley 
Syracuse University 


Those familiar with writers on the sociology of modern culture and on 
technicism specifically will find little that is novel in this translation of 
Arnold Gehlen’s book. Nonetheless, Man in the Age of Technology is well 
worth reading. Apart from the fact that Gehlen was writing about tech- 
nicism earlier than many others whose names are more familiar to English- 
speaking readers, his range of topics is impressive and his arguments often 
seductive and compelling. Further, his thought raises important questions 
for those interested in the connections between theory and ideology. This 
last point will be the focus of my comments. First, however, a brief dis- 
claimer. Some questions a reader is likely to raise are addressed by the 
author in his other, larger works. I have not read these. In this regard, 
Peter Berger’s foreword is quite helpful since he places this book in the 
context of those other works more than the author does. The publisher is 
to be commended for commissioning Berger’s introduction. E 
Gehlen was a conservative German sociologist. Yet several theoretical 
themes in Gehlen’s depiction of modern times intersect with diagnoses as- 
sociated also with the ideological left. These include (1) the predominance 
of a social psychology of “adaptation” to a world of taken-for-granted 
“facts”; (2) the problem of societal envisionability that results in a phe- 
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nomenology of abstractions at the heart of everyday life; (3) the problem 
of radical relativism that erodes our moral confidence; (4) the ethical in- 
difference of the modern “superstructure” of science, technology, and in- 
dustrial exploitation whose links dominate our common destiny; and (5) 
the special place of Freud as a diagnostician, not of fundamental human 
nature, but of the subjective correlates of modern times. 

What aspects of Gehlen’s thought, then, are clues to his conservatism? 
Berger comments on one: Gehlen’s stress on order and stability. For 
Gehlen, institutions ideally provide the stable “background” of unques- 
tioned consensus against which individual actors can act in the “fore- 
ground.”: This metaphorical distinction between background and fore- 
ground is quite different from the democratic (and Marxist) imagery of 
a reflective, rational citizenry demystifying their traditions and appropri- 
ating them via critical discussion and ever-renewing consensus. Gehlen’s 
way of thinking about institutions is closer to Comte than to Dewey. His 
stability-oriented view of institutions leads him to speak of our present 
time as one of deinstitutionalization rather than of the critical demystifi- 
cation of authority claims appropriate to the further evolution of democ- 
racy. 

Another ideational feature of Gehlen’s conservatism is his skeptical atti- 
tude toward utopian visions, rational planning, and the ethical orientations 
of welfare liberalism and socialism. Taking off from some ideas of Alfred 
Weber, Gehlen regards these tendencies as part of a civilizational era of 
high cultures which he is prepared to believe may have come to an end. 
We may now be in a totally novel historical era, one characterized by a 
profound indeterminacy in all things—objective and subjective—whose 
phenomenology Gehlen describes very well. What he never considers, how- 
ever, is the role of corporate managerial planning (social, economic, sym- 
bolic) in the creation of this environment. In Gehlen’s world as depicted 
in this book, there are no corporations, no boardrooms, no lobbies, no 
advertising campaigns, no structures of interest and lines of influence. 
Instead there is a vast reification. Gehlen does know of, and mentions in 
passing, such phenomena as industry, technology, and so forth. But he 
eschews quite early the task of delineating causes and consequences. In- 
stead, things “hang together.” “A mode of analysis in terms of causes and 
consequences does not lend itself to the discussion of developments on the 
largest scale” (p. 54). Gehlen never inquires into the possibility that 
modern science and technology could have been appropriated differently 
than they were appropriated under the auspices of international corporate 
capitalism. 

The defeated dreams of other possibilities that litter the symbolic land- 
scape of our world are treated by Gehlen with the snobbery of those who 
are given to worrying about the spiritual condition of the “masses” (a 
term which appears frequently in this book). Modern masses keep wanting 
to “consume” (a concept Gehlen appears to accept as a synonym for the 
“right to well-being,” on which the masses also insist). The masses keep 
wanting to reorganize society. The masses appear incapable of ascetic 
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ideals. True enough, Gehlen accepts Max Scheler’s concept of “pleonexia” 
(greed, arrogance, and ambition for power) as the proper definition of 
“mass”-—in whatever stratum of society this condition be found. What it 
is that makes people this way, however, and even what these terms mean 
with respect to behavior differentiated according to social location and de- 
grees of freedom, is not considered. 

The tendency toward reification that characterizes the European uses of 
the word “technique” (e.g., in Heidegger, Ellul, Gehlen) as though it were 
some disembodied structure of consciousness I find not only unscientific 
but morally risky. “Structures of consciousness” is a valid concept de- 
serving of sociological attention. But it should not be treated as though 
there were no social and linguistic agents bringing such structures into 
being for specific purposes open to rational and critical inquiry. With 
David Noble, I believe that “the development of technology, and thus the 
social development it implies, is as much determined by the breadth of 
vision that informs it, and the particular notions of social order to which 
it is bound, as by the mechanical relations between things and the physical 
laws of nature. Like all others, this historical enterprise always contains 
a range of possibilities as well as necessities, possibilities seized upon by 
particular people, for particular purposes, according to particular concep- 
tions of social destiny” (David F. Noble, America by Design |New York: 
Knopf, 1977], p. xxii). 

As I hope these remarks imply, Gehlen’s book is provocative and pro- 
found. It deserves to be read and debated. 


The Bard of Savagery: Thorstein Veblen and Modern Social Theory. By 
John P. Diggins. New York: Seabury Press, 1978. Pp. xii+-257. $14.95. 


Richard Machalek 
Trinity University 


John Diggins’s excellently crafted book, The Bard of Savagery, should go 
a long way toward stimulating sociologists to retrieve and develop Thor- 
stein Veblen’s theoretical thinking. Diggins ranks Veblen with Karl Marx 
and Max Weber, believing them the three great theorists of industrial 
capitalism. As a result of Diggins’s efforts, it should become clear that 
Western sociology has curiously and inexcusably failed to avail itself fully 
of the rich theoretical leads provided by America’s “bard of savagery.” 
The first of the book’s three parts describes the social and historical cir- 
cumstances under which Veblen wrote and provides a brief biographical 
and intellectual profile of the theorist. The political movements of progres- 
sivism and socialism and their attendant literature powerfully influenced 
the values of the rural born and reared Veblen. From his reading of Marx 
and Herbert Spencer and through his association with W. G. Sumner at 
Yale, Veblen became determined to unravel the mysteries of capitalism by 
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recourse to evolution. In addition, Veblen adhered doggedly to the premise, 
acquired from Immanuel Kant and the American pragmatists, that the 
mind actively apprehends human circumstances and that a human being is 
an agent, a “coherent structure of propensities and habits which seek real- 
ization and expression in unfolding activity” (p. 55). 

Part 2 is the heart of the book. While Veblen expressed much admiration 
for the Marxian system, he remained unconvinced by the labor theory of 
value. He felt it was ludicrous to argue that labor is a source of value but. 
technological development is not. Although Diggins feels that Veblen failed 
to provide a theory of value, Veblen earns his praise for other closely re- 
lated ideas: perceptive descriptions of actual business practices, insight 
into the dynamics of business cycles, an early appreciation for the rising 
importance of intangible property, and a critique of classical political econ- 
omy’s “hedonistic conception of man.” 

Diggins then compares Veblen with Marx regarding the “riddle” of 
alienation. Thoroughly informed by anthropology, Veblen discerned more 
continuity between modernity and the past than either Weber or Marx. 
Veblen’s long retrospective vision caused him to attribute the origins of 
private property not to production but to the seizure and subsequent ex- 
ploitation of people, especially women. Veblen concluded that the act of 
seizure was owed not simply to the desire for economic gain but to “the 
deeper emotions of pride and ‘emulation’ ” (p. 68). For Veblen, alienation 
meant the subordination of the “instinct of workmanship” to the need for 
displaying prowess and thereby establishing social dominance. This effec- 
‘tively locates the origins of alienation in the elevation of ferocity and ra- 
paciousness to honorable status and the degradation of labor to the status 
of humiliating, “irksome” activity. In the process, humankind loses some- 
thing that is sacred to both Marx and Veblen, the realization of human 
potential in work. 

Diggins then examines how Veblen explained the cultural hegemony of 
capitalism in terms of the psychology of emulation. According to Veblen, 
the insatiable pursuit of goods (commodity fetishism) enables the con- 
sumer to display prowess and identify with the dominant predatory class. 
Ironically, commodity fetishism thereby helps to integrate society. Com- 
paring Veblen with Weber on the psychology of capitalism, Diggins ex- 
plains how Veblen attributes the powerful motivating force of capitalism 
to emulation, not to a religious ethic. However, Diggins finds Veblen’s 
treatment of the relationship between Christianity and capitalism seriously 
flawed and expresses disappointment in the iconoclast’s total disregard of 
the phenomenon of rationalization. 

In part 3 Diggins examines Veblen’s position on women, academic bu- 
reaucracy, and America’s relation to the world during and just after World 
War I. Expectedly, Veblen attributed the contemporary subjugation of 
women to the persistence of archaic traits. Specifically, women came to 
lose esteem and power as they became relegated to productive but “hu- 
miliating” labor while men gained dominance because of their monopoly 
over “honorific” predatory (but nonproductive) pursuits. It is here that 
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I would like to have seen Diggins critically review this thesis in the light 
of recently accumulated anthropological knowledge. 

Diggins treats Veblen’s scathing essay on American universities as a 
more serious theoretical piece than others have. His 14 years at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago convinced Veblen that academe enjoyed no special im- 
munity to the ceremonies of “barbarism.” More interestingly, this essay 
can be read as one of the first shrewd analyses of academic bureaucracy 
in capitalist society. 

Finally, Diggins reviews Veblen’s famous writings on technological de- 
velopment and social change. Veblen’s account of the industrialization of 
Japan and Germany still commands respect. In addition, I found very 
timely and of more general theoretical interest Diggins’s treatment of 
Veblen’s idea of “unstable compounds,” societies with high technology and 
archaic institutions. Veblen’s argument that alienation is rooted in con- 
sumption rather than production and his call for the study of ‘commodity 
culture” could help relieve overburdened Marxian accounts. Veblen was 
far too insightful regarding the paradox of labor—the idea that labor is 
the source of wealth and the laborer is cursed—to be ignored. Further- 
more, I suspect that Veblen has a lot to offer those truly historical and 
evolutionary thinkers who are not dazzled by the apparently kaleidoscopic 
variations among societies but, rather, are inclined to perceive both con- 
tinuity with the past and the massive power of precedent. 


Ancient Slavery and Modern Ideology. By M. I. Finley. New York: Viking 
Press, 1980. Pp. 202. $13.95. 


Charles M. Gray 
University of Chicago 


‘It is an imperative of modern ideology to confer the status of ideology on 
assortments of prejudice, shortsightedness, and folly that could as well 
perhaps be called by their simpler names. When someone is assigned to 
the grips of an ideology, his fetters and blindfolds seem not to be his fault. 
This small implied exception to the title (of both the book and chap. 1) 
is my only exception to M. I. Finley’s Ancient Slavery afd Modern Ideol- 
ogy. 

Chapter 1 is a brilliant contribution to the natural history of nonsense. 
(That is hardly its tone, but beneath the sobriety of a model historio- 
graphic essay one detects glee and indignation.) The essay is about the 
variety of modern attitudes and preoccupations that have diverted histori- 
ans of slavery in antiquity from facing the question of explaining it. For 
example, abolitionism and the belief that Christian influence must surely 
be for the better distracted some of the earlier contributors to the immense 
literature on ancient slavery. The decline of slavery (to which Finley de- 
votes chap. 4) was attributed to Christianity in the face of two realities, 
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which epicycles were duly invented to cover: the long coexistence of wide- 
spread slavery with Christianity and the legitimation of slavery in early 
Christian writings. Other explanations of the institution’s decline were ne- 
glected, and one was left to suppose that the absence of Christianity ex- 
plained its rise. 

A second example, the heart of the historiographic section, concerns 
German academic scholarship in the later 19th and early 20th centuries. 
Behind this scholarship and intermixed with its positivism were an extreme 
idealization of classical civilization and a propensity to represent slavery 
as the price of so great a good, thus mitigating the price by dwelling on all 
the differences between ancient slavery and plantation slavery, and confusing 
a moral price, worth paying or not, with an explanation. More recent schol- 
arship, again mostly German, has been tilting with Marxism so athletically 
that it scarcely has had the breath to ask what would improve on the 
explanations Marxists have given—hardly satisfactory ones, but at any 
rate Marxism compels the saying of something about how major economic 
institutions fit into the fabric of the economy they serve. 

One would suppose from the instance of ancient slavery (and no doubt 
other instances with the same strange implication could be found) that 
accounting for things was somehow foreign to history and classical scholar- 
ship, that a suspect alliance with sociology—if nothing worse—must be 
the inducement to try what common sense would take for granted. I am 
reminded of the old Baconian counsel—ask the craftsmen, ask those who 
care, and sometimes know, how things work. Why would a certain kind of 
society have a certain institution? How would it make sense in the setting 
in which it is found? Such questions are the obvious ones; the wonder is 
how professoriai postures, and moral passions that consume more than pro- 
fessors, get in their way. 

Skepticism about particular explanations and awareness that the evi- 
dence for almost any topic of ancient social and economic history is scanty 
are virtues Finley displays; skepticism about explanation as such can only 
justify silence—but so long as scholarship remains normally unself-con- 
scious, it is compatible with the accumulation of useful antiquarianism, 
as has been the case with ancient slavery. And a dissenting race of ex- 
plainers, the heroes of Finley’s chapter 1, sprang up alongside the classical 
priesthood. What I sketch in generalities is of course spelled out in the 
chapter, so that it amounts to an excellent bibliographical introduction. 

Chapter 2 is a brief account of Finley’s own explanation, which he has 
developed at greater length elsewhere. Though the state of the evidence 
rules out certainty, I find it hard to doubt the theory’s essential correct- 
ness. i 

The explicandum is not slavery itself but the more difficult concept “a 
slave society.” The former Finley takes as a given, obviously necessary for 
the latter. That is, slavery in some concentration (however thin) and in 
some sense (however imprecise) was a fact in and around the world of 
antiquity; real moral puzzlement or outrage about it was unknown. What 
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is remarkable is that in some sections—especially the classical heartland, 
Greece and Italy—-slavery came to exist in sufficient concentration to ac- 
count for a major part of the labor that got done. This has not happened 
often in history, nor did it happen throughout all the lands under the sway 
of first Hellenism and then the Roman Empire. The historical norm, as 
against both slavery and free contract labor, is ‘“serfdom”—a duty to de- 
vote part of one’s labor to a lord, combined with some sort of status deg- 
radation. Such systems of involuntary service short of chattel slavery were 
common in antiquity. There is no accurate way to quantify slavery proper 
in the critical places—-by number of slaves or by the percentage of eco- 
nomic activity propelled by slave labor—-but there is no mistaking the 
qualitative reality: the Greco-Roman core was a slave economy, and the 
upper ranks of society, which gave antiquity its cultural and political cast, 
depended on the slave part of the economy. 

To explain how the large slave sector developed, Finley proposes a com- 
bination of economic and cultural-political causes. To state the theory ab- 
stractly: given private property in productive resources (land was over- 
whelmingly most important in antiquity) and a distribution such that the 
better-off cannot exploit their holdings without labor from beyond the fam- 
ily, given special obstacles to enlisting the voluntary labor of the worse-off 
and to imposing a serf-type duty (including debt slavery) on them, and 
given productive capacity sufficient to generate the exchange to buy slaves, 
a substantially slave-driven economy will tend to emerge—provided there 
are no practical or moral impediments to satisfying the demand for slaves 
(up to the point at which the supply can be at least partially maintained 
by breeding). 

The first condition—demand for labor—-needs no elaboration. The re- 
quirement of a surplus exchangeable for slaves involves the assumption 
that slaves cannot, at the critical time for the system’s development, be 
supplied in adequate numbers by military conquest but must come from 
a barbarian hinterland (serving the function that Africa served for New 
World slavery). The resistance of poor free Greeks and Romans to working 
for someone else, and their political success in avoiding being forced to 
do so, is the element in Finley’s picture that transcends simple economic 
mechanism. The political aspect can be documented and understood to the 
degree that remote political history can be in general; the ‘consumer pref- 
erence” aspect—the free man’s stubborn adherence to petty independence 
—is both inferable from the existence of a substantial slave sector and 
suggested by literary and other evidence. That this scheme holds for Athens 
(and presumably the less documentable Greek states with a comparable 
slave component) and for Rome, and that other theories fail, is the histori- 
cal burden of chapter 2. 

Suffice it to say of chapter 4—-on the diminishing economic weight (but 
by no means disappearance) of slavery in late antiquity——that, allowing for 
complexities, Finley’s explanation stresses the reversal of one factor in his 
generative theory: the free poor-——under a growing burden of regressive tax- 
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ation and the loss of the military role that had long sustained their precari- 
ous citizenship—gradually became unable to hold out against a demotion in 
status and obligatory labor conformable to the serf model. Chapter 3 is a 
sensitive essay on what it meant to be a slave and a master in antiquity. 
The argument in essence is that ancient slavery was chattel slavery—not 
only legally, but in moral feel. A human being as a piece of property can- 
not be treated in law like any piece of property, but, as Finley recognizes, 
property is never an absolute. Rather, it is a bundle of rights necessarily ac- 
commodated to the type of thing subjected to ownership. Such ancient law 
and custom as expressly limited the master’s power to maltreat the slave 
did not detract from the law’s conceptualization of slaves as chattels (and 
Finley asks, with the good sense of “legal realism,” how enforceable the 
more humane chapters of the law actually were). In social terms, the dis- 
tribution of slave labor—over all sorts of professions, crafts, and busi- 
nesses, among a range of masters from magnate to humble tradesman 
working alongside his one or two slaves—all that seems most to differen- 
tiate ancient slavery from the racial slavery concentrated in agricultural 
specialties in the New World—needs to be seen in perspective. So 
seen, the panorama will hardly yield enough slave philosophers to mitigate 
the price of classical civilization seriously, and the sense in which the more 
favored slaves (including those benefited by the widespread incentive of 
manumission and quick assimilation into the free population) were still 
deprived of full humanity will stand out. 

Yet one must not, as Finley does not, understate the distance between 
antiquity and the New World. As the hand of humanism gradually loosens 
its hold on modern scholarship, the autonomy and the strangeness of the 
ancient moral universe come clearer. Although the last word on the sensi- 
bility of ancient slaves and masters—and on the remoteness and preximity 
of their ethics and psychology relative to the mentality in which our im- 
mediate forebears imprisoned themselves or were imprisoned——will perhaps 
never be pronounced, Finley in chapter 3 has taken a significant step to- 
ward clarification. 


The Economic Theory of Social Institutions. By Andrew Schotter. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981. Pp. xili-+-117. $29.50. 


Christopher Winship 
Northwestern University 


A quiet revolution that should be of considerable interest to sociologists is 
taking place in economics—economists have become interested in institu- 
tions other than the competitive market. In the past decade a considerable 
amount of work has been done in economics in which the behavior of indi- 
viduals has been analyzed in other contexts. Much of this work has been 
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done in microeconomics and, surprisingly, by individuals who consider 
themselves to be at least partly within the neoclassical paradigm. In labor 
economics, the area with which I am most familiar, work has been done on 
incentives under different contractual arrangements, markets with im- 
perfect information, and heterogeneous labor. 

Most of this work has focused on how individuals behave under differ- 
ent institutional constraints and as such extends the traditional economic 
model of constrained choice to institutional settings other than the com- 
petitive market. There has, however, been a growing awareness of the need 
not only to explain how individuals will behave in different institutional 
contexts but also to explain how and why specific social institutions arise. 
In asking such questions, economists are now entering an area of inquiry 
that has traditionally belonged to sociologists and anthropologists. 

The Economic Theory of Social Institutions is an example of this new 
line of economic research. Andrew Schotter attempts to show how social 
institutions arise out of the strategic behavior of individuals, a perspective 
that is not foreign to sociology (e.g., see Michael Burawoy, Manufacturing 
Consent [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1980]). His conceptual 
apparatus is that of game theory, an area that has seen considerable de- 
velopment in the past decade. (For a recent review of the game theory 
literature, see Schotter’s excellent article with G. Schwodiauer, “Economics 
and the Theory of Games: A Survey,” Journal of Economic Literature, 
vol. 18 [June 1980].) The idea that social institutions arise out of the 
strategic behavior of individuals, as well as the idea of using game theory 
to show how such institutions come about, is not new in economics. The 
most impressive piece of work of this type is what is known as the theory . 
of the core. Since the theory of the core is perhaps the best piece of insti- 
tutional analysis in neoclassical economics (broadly defined) and is impor- 
tant for judging the intellectual contribution of Schotter’s book, let me 
describe it briefly. 

The theory of the core starts and ends with a specific theorem originally 
proposed by Francis Y. Edgeworth (Mathematical Psychics [London: 
Kegan Paul, 1881]). The theorem states that, as the number of actors in 
an economy becomes large in a particular way, the only sustainable allo- 
cations (in the language of game theory, the only allocations that are in 
the core) are precisely those allocations that are equivalent to a competi- 
tive equilibrium. The proof of this conjecture under relatively general con- 
ditions was first given more than 80 years after its proposal by G. Debrue 
and H. Scarf (“A Limit Theorem on the Core of an Economy,” Interna- 
tional Economic Review, vol. 4 [1963]). The theorem shows that, given 
a large enough set of individuals, each of whom has an initial endowment 
of goods (including possibly his own labor), if the individuals act strategi- 
cally, the institution they will develop to exchange goods (assuming no 
coercion) will be a competitive economy (or an institution in which the 
final allocation is equivalent to an equilibrium point for a competitive econ- 
omy). In this sense, the theory of the core explains why a competitive 
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market structure should exist. (For an elementary discussion of the theory 
of the core, see E. Malinvaud, Lectures on Microeconomic Theory {Am- 
sterdam: North-Holland, 1972], chaps. 6, 7.) 

Schotter argues that other institutions besides markets may arise out of 
the strategic behavior of individuals. In chapter 1 he outlines his basic per- 
spective and argues that economics should not consist solely of the anal- 
ysis of the allocation of scarce goods with alternate uses but instead should 
concern itself more broadly with “the study of how individual economic 
agents pursuing their own selfish ends evolve institutions as a means to 
satisfy them” (p. 5). He then goes on in the rest of chapter 1 to define 
institutions as essentially socially recognized patterns of stable behavior 
among a set of individuals. 

In chapter 2, the author discusses three kinds of situations in which he 
expects institutions to arise: (1) situations involving problems of coordi- 
nation; (2) those involving problems of the prisoner’s dilemma type; and, 
(3) inequality-preserving situations (which are actually a special case of 
coordination problems). In this chapter he also considers a number of sim- 
ple models aimed at explaining very diverse phenomena: how the work- 
week came into being, the evolution of money, conventional warfare, pric- 
ing strategies in oligopolistic markets, property rights, and the emergence 
of the state. As one might guess, the discussion is very superficial, and 
I suspect that few sociologists will be convinced by the arguments, though 
some may find merit in them. 

Chapter 3 is the intellectual heart of the book. Schotter presents a math- 
ematical model of how institutions arise. The model is very general and is 
without substantive content. Schotter argues that institutions arise from 
the repeated playing of games in which each individual’s behavior is deter- 
mined by his or her own motives and expectations about how others will 
act. An institution exists when each individual’s behavior and each indi- 
vidual’s expectations about the behavior of others are stable (do not change 
with additional plays of the game). In the formal mathematical model this 
corresponds to an absorbing state in a Markov chain in which the states 
are (1) the strategies available to individuals and (2) each individual’s 
expectations as to how other individuals are going to act. 

Chapter 4 is perhaps the most interesting part of the book. There Schot- 
ter argues that institutions provide individuals with information about how 
other individuals are going to act. By having the information which is em- 
bedded in an institution, an individual can then calculate and carry out 
his optimal strategy and in doing so help to recreate the institution. Schot- 
ter then considers economies in which prices do not provide sufficient infor- 
mation to determine an individual’s actions and shows how, with additional 
information provided by institutional conventions, individual behavior can 
be determined. 

In his final chapter Schotter discusses the relationship between his anal- 
ysis of institutions and other related work in economics, including the 
theory of the core. 
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At the book’s end I was disappointed. Schotter has suggested a very 
interesting agenda for an economic analvsis of institutions, and I had con- 
siderable sympathy with his general approach. The book, however, is little 
more than a research proposal. There are no detailed or convincing anal- 
yses of complicated institutions or of how these institutions might actually 
have arisen out of the strategic behavior of individuals. (His discussion of 
the workweek is perhaps the most convincing.) In short, there is nothing 
comparable to the theory of the core for competitive economies. Nor does 
Schotter’s analysis extend the ideas present in the theory of the core in any 
significant way. The recipe is intriguing, but the proof of the pudding is 
not yet there. 

It is exciting to see economists interested in the question of how insti- 
tutions arise, and one can be convinced by analyses such as the theory of 
the core that powerful insights can be had. The theory of the core is now 
almost 20 years old, however, and economics has yet to provide new anal- 
yses of similar power. One can applaud Schotter’s research agenda, but 
one has to wonder why Schotter in particular and economists in general 
have not done more to carry out the actual substantive analysis of the 
strategic basis of specific institutions. 


Genes, Mind, and Culture: The Coevolutionary Process. By Charles J. 
Lumsden and Edward O. Wilson. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1981. Pp. xiv-+-428. $20.00. 


Glen M. Castore 
David Taylor Naval Ship Research and Development Center 


In Genes, Mind, and Culture Charles Lumsden and Edward Wilson make 
a grand attempt to link the form of a culture with the genetic structure 
of the population. Culture is viewed in a very broad sense “to include the 
sum total of mental constructs and behaviors, including the construction 
of artifacts, transmitted from one generation to the next by social learning” 
(p. 3). Culture is decomposed into culturgens, which are particular arti- 
facts or transmissible behaviors. Examples of culturgens are types of ham- 
mers, ways of holding a baby, means of showing deference to elders. At 
any fixed time the culture is seen as reconstructible by specifying the fre- 
quency of usage of all culturgens. The ethnographic curve of the popula- 
tion is the probability density distribution of all combinations of culturgen 
frequencies at any given time. . 

The interaction between genes and culture is through epigenetic rules. 
These are genetically determined processes that direct, or act as constraints 
on, the screening of stimuli by the peripheral sensory filters and the deeper 
processes of directed cognition. In other words, the epigenetic rules influ- 
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ence the individual’s choice of culturgens. The other major factor affecting 
the individual’s choice is the proportion of the population already using 
a particular culturgen. The form of a particular epigenetic rule depends 
in part on the genotype of the individual, but it can also depend on envi- 
ronmental factors and is subject to change through a natural selection pro- 
cess. Since some practices are more beneficial to survival than others, they 
are susceptible to natural selection. Thus natural selection leads to cultural 
change and cultural evolution. 

In chapters 4, 5, and 6 a mathematical model is developed which pro- 
vides a means for determining ethnographic curves from knowledge of epi- 
genetic rules together with some initial conditions. This results in the study 
of a function which gives the probability that, at a fixed time, there will 
be n individuals of a specified genotype using a given culturgen. 

This mathematical model is extensively illustrated with examples drawn 
from an impressive number of sources. The usual line of argument is to 
establish the universality of some mode of behavior, link it to physiology, 
then claim it as a manifestation of an epigenetic rule. 

The derivation of cultural form from epigenetic rule is illustrated by 
three examples which are developed in detail: brother-sister incest taboos, 
the breaking up of Yonamam6 villages, and (last but not least) variations 
in the length of women’s dresses. 

As the authors themselves note, the evidence they present is very in- 
complete. This is to be expected with such a novel theory. However, the 
range of the most plausible evidence is much, much narrower than the 
claimed scope of the theory. The probable existence of epigenetic rules 
is not at all established in their three detailed examples. 

For instance, the fissioning process described for the Yanomamö takes 
place in many tribal societies. However, some of these societies transform 
into nation-states by inventing a mechanism for co-opting the leaders of 
the seceding group. The transition time is very short—on the order of a 
generation (Ronald Cohen, “The Origins of the State,” lecture at Syracuse 
University [November 1979]). Presumably if the fissioning process has a 
genetic basis as expressed in an epigenetic rule, so does the state formation 
process. However, the short transition time makes this an implausible con- 
jecture. 

It is questionable whether the theory is testable or, in Popper’s terms, 
falsifiable. That epigenetic rules can be context dependent means individ- 
uals of identical genotype are not necessarily subject to the same epigenetic 
rules. Moreover, the theory does not seem to include a systematic method 
for weighting genetic and environmental influences for a given epigenetic 
rule. This leaves the experimenter in a bind. A second problem is that 
small variations in epigenetic rules can lead to large variations in ethno- 
graphic curves. This is useful theoretically because it is used to explain 
how populations with very similar genetic patterns can have very different 
cultures. It also means, however, that the theory cannot be tested by pos- 
tulating epigenetic rules based on studies of individuals, using the theory 
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to hypothesize the form of ethnographic curves, and then testing these hy- 
potheses through fieldwork. 

Finally, I should like to make some remarks on the presentation of the 
mathematics in the book. The technical presentation is quite good. Deriva- 
tions of formulas are complete, and there are few, if any, misprints. To 
benefit from the mathematical arguments the reader should have some 
familiarity with stochastic processes. 

The relations between the mathematical formalism and the social theory 
are not handled well. Consider the following statement as an example: “In 
the case of culturgen innovation, where the distinctness of the culturgens 
from one to another is a random variable and culturgens are created at a 
constant rate, the time to introduction of a fitness-altering culturgen is... 
[formula given]” (p. 14). 

The plausibility of these two assumptions about culturgens is not dis- 
cussed. For the five or six cases I tried, they were obviously not satisfied. 
Are they ever satisfied, or is this a formula about the empty set? This is 
a particularly blatant example, but the same type of thing occurs many 
times (pp. 117, 144, 274, eg.). Put another way: extremely strong as- 
sumptions about cultures are made in order to utilize this mathematical 
model (which, incidentally, is very close to models used in physics for 
dilute gases). It is not clear that any cultures satisfy these assumptions. 
The overall impression is of mathematics in search of a (social) applica- 
tion. 

A final remark. I found that, although the authors’ formal definition of 
culture is very broad (p. 3), their operational definition is very narrow. 
The structures people develop for resolving disputes, for establishing au- 
thority, and for dealing with people from other cultures are the sorts of 
behavior that typify what is meant by culture. It is not at all clear that 
this theory can lead to a better understanding of those aspects of culture. 

In Genes, Mind, and Culture Lumsden and Wilson address some impor- 
tant and difficult questions. Despite its shortcomings this book is well 
worth reading, if only for the ideas it might generate. 


The Survival of a Counterculture: Ideological Work and Everyday Life 
among Rural Communards. By Bennett M. Berger. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 1981. Pp. xiv-+264. $15.95. 


Todd Gitlin 
University of California, Berkeley 


Bennett Berger’s latest book, The Survival of a Counterculture, is at once 
an ethnography, a sociology of knowledge, a rumination on the fate of cul- 
tural opposition, and a meditation on ethnography, the sociology of knowl- 
edge, and theories of cultural change. Not surprisingly it is complex, pro- 
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vocative, informative, occasionally digressive—in a good sense—and a mine 
of interesting ideas. Reflexivity can be overdrawn into confessional mawk- 
ishness or triviality; Berger reflects knowledgeably, conversationally, 
sometimes mysteriously, about his commitments while dodging those traps. 
He scrutinizes his own credentials and ways of knowing, anticipates the 
reader’s theories and objections, converses with the reader, and yet remains 
in contact with his material, so that there is rarely the danger for long that 
the author’s formidable powers will be squandered in epistemological exer- 
cises. 

Real material is the occasion for Berger’s layers of rumination. He is 
interested in what happened to a particular rural commune, dubbed “The 
Ranch,” in northern California. Lacking a powerful leadership principle 
or religious cement, The Ranch “should” have disintegrated. The centrifu- 
gal force of sexual jealousy, the problem of what to do with children, the 
pressures of conducting agriculture while remaining true to a low-technol- 
ogy pastoral vision, all “should” have long since sent the communards 
fleeing. Yet The Ranch survives with its values more or less intact, and 
Berger sets out to understand why—or perhaps it would be more in sym- 
pathy with his approach to say he sets out to understand how, and wherein, 
and therefore why. 

Along the way, he relates a number of conclusions which should interest 
anthropologists, psychologists, and sociologists of many stripes. There is 
some evidence, for example, that observations of commune children do not 
bear out the Freudian theory of latency. It also seems that the egalitarian 
treatment of children does not have catastrophic consequences. Explosive 
sexual feelings are kept in check despite the fact that The Ranch lacks 
elther conventional coupling or rules governing group marriage. Berger 
also sees the commune movement more as an extension of suburban pas- 
toralism than as a revolt against it, which enables him to notice that the 
communards pick and choose from among the culture’s mainstream myths 
about rural virtue and frontier self-reliance and the nobility of tinkering 
with one’s hands. The do-it-yourself movement is now transfigured into 
communal “survival skills’; “togetherness” into “sharing your feelings.” 
The Rousseauean optimism of the counterculture seems decently vindi- 
cated just as it is rejoined with its history. 

The chapters “Commune Children,’ ‘American Pastoralism” (this 
title unhappily visited by typographical error), and “Intimacy” are com- 
pounds of little stories well told and generalizations carefully prepared. 
But what unifies them, and makes the book exciting for anyone who stud- 
ies sociology of culture, is a sustained twofold argument. Berger argues, 
first, that the commune’s survival rests on its members’ ability to adjust 
their ideas to match practical exigencies. When the strain between the two 
is great, they have to resort to considerable “ideological work” to manage. 
Thus the commune establishes rituals to cope with jealousy, to deal with 
quarreling children, and so on. At the same time, Berger argues that in 
various ways the commune’s ideology—and by implication countercultural 
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ideology in general—suits its social structures and material circumstances. 
The ethos of openness and intimacy, for example, harmonizes with the den- 
sity of communal existence; this is its micro-use. Its macro-use, Berger 
suggests, is to afford an alternative way of conducting deep relationships 
as the property basis of marriage erodes throughout the society. He resists 
giving either ideology or structure-and-circumstance the leading part; he 
is no structural-functionalist or any other kind of grand theorist; indeed, 
he is a trenchant critic of grand theories like Bell’s of “cultural contradic- 
tions” or Althusser’s of “idealogical state apparatuses.” His forte is good 
plain sociological imagination, and he does it without pretension. But at 
times Berger the mapper of modern culture comes into conflict with Berger 
the astute ethnographic observer, and one is left to wonder, for example, 
why density should lead to—or find elective affinity with—-expressive inti- 
macy on The Ranch while on the Israeli kibbutz it accompanies dampened 
affect. In this sort of multileveled discourse, it is difficult to call up the 
right level of analysis—in this case, comparative history—just when one 
needs it. 

Berger concludes his argument with a valuable rumination directed 
against the tendency to use sociologies of knowledge in purely cynical 
fashion in the manner of a Raymond Aron. “Explaining away ideas is 
generally not an onerous task for intellectuals,” he reminds us cannily, 
“so long as they don’t like the ideas they’re explaining away...” (p. 176). 
He wants sociologists of knowledge to resist easy ironies and to find social 
referents for ideas they do like. He does not want to leave the task of 
understanding to debunkers. He argues convincingly that “it is not the 
self-serving character of an idea that impugns it, but a judgment that it is 
illegitimate” (p. 188). (This is the correlate, in the realm of rhetoric, of 
John Rawls’s principle that particular inequalities are defensible if they 
work against the general inequality.) Ideas and interests are dialectically 
related. “Genuine convictions are usually self-congratulatory and generally 
serve group interests, and that this is so should not necessarily impugn 
those convictions. Where the relationship of ideology to the circumstances 
in which it must live is abrasive, remedial ideological work should be ex- 
pected to prevent the abrasions from cutting to the bone” (p. 194). 

Far from impugning the convictions of his communards, Berger thinks 
the counterculture had many healthy ideas and that not all have been 
ravaged by the slings and arrows of outrageous social structure or the cor- 
rosive bath of “cultural reproduction.” He has the courage to hold to that 
conviction and the honesty to test it with evidence and rival ways of inter- 
preting. The attentive reader has the feeling of being engaged with a rest- 
less and generous mind. There are, along the way, scads of brilliancies 
almost thrown off: on the relations between political and cultural radical- 
ism, on the functional equivalence of terrorism and mind blowing, on re- 
flexivity as an extension of other-directedness. Any would-be ethnographer 
should read the wise appendix on methods. But more than an ethnography, 
this book as a whole is a fine revival of the humane tradition in sociology. 
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The Grand Domestic Revolution: A History of Feminist Designs for Amer- 
ican Homes, Neighborhoods, and Cities. By Dolores Hayden. Cambridge, 
Mass.: MIT Press, 1981. Pp. x +367. $19.95. 


Debra Kaufman 
Northeastern University 


The Grand Domestic Revolution is much more than a book about houses 
or feminist architectural history, although it is that. It is a book about 
social change, culture, ideology, power, the family, women’s networks, ur- 
ban planning, capitalism, and patriarchy. It is a testimony to the strength 
of interdisciplinary scholarship and a reminder that we have come too far 
in our analyses ever to return to narrow, parochial approaches. Dolores 
Hayden offers insights into the little-known intellectual tradition that she 
calls “material feminism,” which challenged the patriarchal notions of 
woman’s place and woman’s worth. The material feminists were the first 
in the United States to identify men’s economic exploitation of women’s 
domestic labor as the most basic cause of women’s inequality. It was the 
material feminists who understood that economic and spatial issues lay at 
the basis of material life and who defined a grand domestic revolution in 
women’s material conditions. 

Hayden brings us into contact with a lively intellectual, political, and 
architectural tradition whose vitality she claims most contemporary scholars 
or activists either never knew existed or sorely underestimated. Even in the 
late 1960s, when Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s work was rediscovered, little 
was known of the historic contexts or political practices that had inspired 
the material feminists who had preceded her and, according to Hayden, 
whom Gilman had not duly acknowledged. 

Hayden claims that our limited knowledge of these mid-19th- and early 
20th-century feminists has confused our understanding of feminist ideology 
of that period. What has often been described as a divided and fractious 
movement, a struggle between women who emphasized public issues and 
those who worked for private or family issues, Hayden reanalyzes as a co- 
herent movement embodying a common theme: “to overcome the split be- 
tween domestic life and public life created by industrial capitalism, as it 
affected women” (p. 4). 

Although they differed on how to reorganize the work of reproduction, 
the domestic feminists staunchly insisted that woman’s equality ultimately 
rested, not on her ability to undertake men’s work, but rather on the possi- 
bility of controlling women’s work. Hayden places the domestic feminists 
in the ideological center of the feminist movement: “They defined women’s 
control over women’s sphere as women’s control over the reproduction of 
society” (p. 5). | 

Their campaigns began in 1868 under the leadership of Mulusina Fay 
Peirce by demanding pay for housework and ended in 1931 under the 
equally able but somewhat naive leadership of Ethel Puffer Howes when 
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the Hoover Commission Report on Home Building and Home Ownership 
(which encouraged the building of single-family houses) signaled the de- 
feat of housewives’ cooperatives and feminist motherhood. This, and the 
incorrect assumption that the American material feminists were in consort 
with such Bolshevik revolutionaries as Madame Kollontai (an advocate for 
government support of working mothers through communal nurseries and 
kitchens), led to the defeat of those who had worked toward transforming 
the private domestic workplace. Capitalism, writes Hayden, had socialized 
only those aspects of household work that could be replaced by profitable 
commodities or services and left the cooking, cleaning, and nurturing for 
the housewife to do, just as isolated and unpaid as she had been over half 
a century earlier. 

Hayden emphasizes that, although the material feminists shared the be- 
lief in the necessity for women to control household labor, their individual 
approaches and styles were dissimilar. Men already controlled agriculture, 
manufacturing, and the productive branches of the economy, but Peirce 
believed that women’s role as consumers would lead them to take over the 
developing service and distribution industries. This formed the basis for 
her “cooperative housekeeping” proposal whereby women would perform all 
domestic work collectively and charge their husbands for it. She founded 
the Cambridge Cooperative Housekeeping Society in 1869, but the lack of 
support from husbands continually plagued the group. Hayden writes that 
one distinguished Cambridge abolitionist is reported to have said, “My 
wife cooperate to make other men comfortable? No indeed!” (p. 80). By 
1871 the society was closed. 

Marie Stevens Howland, a contemporary of Peirce’s, an indomitable 
writer and organizer for professional child care, translated Godin’s impor- 
tant book about the Familistére (an experimental cooperative industrial 
community based on Fourier’s communitarian socialist principles) and de- 
veloped detailed analyses of the domestic arrangements of the Familistère 
for the popular press. The American public regarded with “absolute amaze- 
ment” (p. 96) the special care given to children’s developmental needs and 
the spaces designed especially for them. By advocating the development 
of a community with paid employment for women and collective domestic 
services, Howland was a link to her feminist predecessors. But when she 
suggested that professional child care and freedom for women to choose 
their sexual partners be part of this program, “she moved beyond the 
wildest imaginations of most feminist women of the 1870’s” (p. 112). 

Although her life-style contrasted sharply with free-love advocate How- 
land, the straitlaced temperance reformer and suffragist Mary Livermore 
shared with her some key “material feminist” principles: support for 
women’s economic independence, the economic importance of women’s do- 
mestic work, and the demand that women socialize household tasks. Liver- 
more argued that if housekeepers did not organize themselves effectively, 
they would have to pay their housekeeping money to male capitalists, who 
had already taken so many industrial employments from the home. But 
effective tactics for such organization, writes Hayden, were not forth- 
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coming. She notes that the major economic issue was how wives could 
charge husbands for their work, or join servants to form producers’ co- 
operatives, and still make those forms of socialized domestic work appear 
to cost less than those generated by industrial capitalism. 

Hayden shows how the next generation of domestic reformers abandoned 
many of the earlier material feminists’ utopian concerns, such as house- 
wives’ cooperatives in small communities, in order to concentrate on urban 
issues and develop practical skills that would benefit a different population 
of women—industrial workers and professionals. Ellen Swallow Richards, 
an instructor of sanitary chemistry at MIT, represents that new genera- 
tion. Hayden writes that this new generation saw domestic issues as public 
issues and domestic skills as public skills: thus was born the concept of 
“women’s public work for the home” (p. 152). These home economists and 
social settlement workers mistrusted voluntary cooperation and emphasized 
instead “a partnership between the State and the skilled professional” (p. 
153). 

Hayden reserves one of her most glowing chapters for Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, who she claims gave material feminism great ideological force by 
demanding new forms of domestic organization in the name of professional 
motherhood. Accepting Ward’s doctrine that cooperation constitutes the 
key to successful evolution, she argued that women were restraining human 
evolution by confining themselves to household work and motherhood. She 
promoted architectural designs for kitchenless apartment hotel suites with 
complete cooking, dining, and child care for all residents. She supported 
the home economists in their advocacy of professional training for domestic 
work and child care. A key issue, which neither Gilman nor any of the 
other domestic reformers ever resolved, is the difficulty of socializing 
women’s work without exploiting women of a lower economic class, par- 
ticularly in a nonutopian business setting. 

Ethel Puffer Howes represents the end of 54 years of domestic feminism. 
Hayden believes that she tried to unite theory and practice as no person 
or group before her had ever done. She even critiqued the professions, sug- 
gesting that the fast-paced competitive model of career development suf- 
fered by men should not be the model for women. Howe’s domestic femi- 
nism, which included a revamped occupational sphere for women to share, 
could not compete with major corporations and manufacturers, who needed 
housewives who stayed at home in private, isolated households to be the 
mass consumers of their products. 

In conclusion, Hayden notes that while contemporary feminists have 
provided a social critique of the sexual division of labor and men’s sphere, 
they have lost the spatial critique of the home as an isolated domestic 
workplace. The material feminists possessed not only fine sociological 
imaginations but spatial ones as well. To attack the exploitation of women’s 
unpaid household labor successfully, writes Hayden, “it is essential to re- 
move not only the ideal of woman’s sphere but its spatial embodiment, the 
isolated home” (p. 295). This is a grand book even if the domestic revo- 
lution is still in the making. , 
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Conceptions of Space in Social Thought: A Geographic Perspective. By 
Robert David Sack. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1980. 
Pp. xiv-+231. $27.50 (cloth); $9.95 (paper). 


E. Gordon Ericksen 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


Needless to say, the phrase, “What you see is not what you get,” is hardly 
the most inspiring way to introduce Robert Sack’s views on territoriality 
in Conceptions of Space in Social Thought. Such a quip smacks of pop 
sociology and bad scholarly breeding. But goodness gracious, must those 
of us who volunteer, on occasion, to write essays about other people’s works 
be blind-sided by postal deliveries of tomes so soaked in formal didacti- 
cism, in tightness of syntax, with conjoined meanings and bookish idiom- 
atics? Using simple street talk to teach a lesson is irresistible. 

I can forgive the British mode of spelling our words, but the coinage of 
new terms such as “chorology” (not found in my unabridged Winston) 
exasperated this old-timer who has labored for decades in the author’s 
vineyard and thought he was conversant with all territorial jargon. As you 
read my measured comments, please be attuned to the fact that they were 
wrung out of a morass of complex verbiage, one of the clearest sentences 
being: “But the overriding intention of behaviouralism has been to make 
translations/correspondences of subjective states of the decision-makers 
into/with objective states” (p. 96). 

: The book’s jacket announces that the author, a geographer, explores the 
meanings of space, the reasons for those varieties of meaning, and the sig- 
nificance of spatial relations in the social sciences. He also looks at the 
major modes of thought and proffers two of his own, the sophisticated- 
fragmented, found in the arts and physical/social sciences, and the #n- 
sophisticated-fused pattern characteristic of children, myth, magic, and 
primitives. I have strong reservations about whether Sack accomplishes 
his multifaceted mission. 

On the positive side, Sack encourages geographers to develop a greater 
command over their subject matter. He wants them to inquire into the way 
cultures program the landscape and test their studies against the actual 
historical, geographic contexts. Furthermore, he wants all the sciences to 
resist splitting object space from subjective space in probing the diverse 
meanings of place. And to show the way, Sack builds on the variations of 
space elaborated by geographer Yi-Fu Tuan (Topophilia [Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974]) and in Roger M. Downs and David 
Stea’s Maps in Minds (New York: Harper & Row, 1977). 

Specifically, Sack wants the current generation of cognitive mappers to 
advance beyond mere cartography and include the contexts and goals of 
ordinary people in the construction of their mental maps. Territoriality 
involves more than the sketching of spatial games that people play. Be- 
cause people do not territorialize with hollow minds but with felt prob- 
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lems, Sack would guide his fellows away from synecology (my jargon)— 
looking at the physical landscape as an independent force, with human 
beings as the respondents—and into autecology, the recognition that space 
and culture are linked through symbolism played out through customs, 
laws, institutions, and systems of ethics. This is his “chorology,” his dia- 
lectical relationship between geography and history, between space and 
substance (pp. 197~201). 

On the negative side, first, Sack, in scolding social science for its lack 
of interest in the subjective side of space, seems abysmally unfamiliar with 
the contemporary works of social, symbolic, and psychological ecologists. 
No mention is made of George H. Mead, Herbert Blumer, Gerald Suttles, 
Erving Goffman, Walter Firey, Roger Barker, Irwin Altman, Robert Som- 
mer, to mention a few. I suggest that Sack glance at the primer, Issues in 
Social Ecology (edited by Rudolf H. Moose and Paul M. Insel [Palo Alto, 
Calif.: National Press Books, 1974]) to grasp what I mean. These authors 
have made great strides in explaining (not “probing”) how human beings 
actualize space, making physical things into social objects. 

Second, those of us in the Mead/Blumer tradition would challenge vigor- 
ously Sack’s observation that the “unsophisticated-fused” mentality re- 
garding space is unrealistically crude and simple and warrants Httle scien- 
tific attention. To the contrary, it is precisely here that socialization of 
Space commences, the subtleties having been spelled out by Mead in his 
famous three stages (nurturing, play, and game). 

Third, whatever happened to those choice concepts, “site” and “situa- 
tion,” so forcefully hammered into my head by geographer Charles Colby 
some 30 years ago? Site referred to the immediate observable properties 
of space, while situation alluded to the positioning of space in terms of 
human wishes. Reference to these concepts would have helped many of us 
understand Sack’s axes of (a) space and substance and (b) obiectivity 
and subjectivity, and how they converge. 

Finally, I was troubled by the author’s preference for an elaboration of 
the structured side of human spacing. As a geographic culturologist, Sack 
makes a plea for standardized concepts aimed at routinized land use. He 
does not want to concern himself with the capricious side of territoriality. 
In the empirical world, human beings substitute their own interpretations 
of land every day, successfully resisting the dictates of culture impress. 
They probe and actualize many of their places in a self-seeking, instru- 
mental way. A church congregation may, on balance, embrace its chapel 
as a mooring, but there will be members who conceive of that place as a 
mere territorial intersection. (See my The Territorial Experience | Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1980], pp. 96-112.) Sack would thus force the 
science of territoriality into a narrow prism of spatial regularism that holds 
the potential for scientific laws. Diverse meanings he will accept, but roll- 
ing, unstructured reference to space he finds a nuisance. 

Although Sack has not fully grasped territorial man as the Homo 
constructeur that he is, his work hints at this perspective and is thus 
a milestone in social geography. 
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The Meaning of Things: Domestic Symbols and the Self. By Mihaly 
Csikszentmihalyi and Eugene Rochberg-Halton. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1981. Pp. xiv-+304. $39.95 (cloth); $13.95 (paper). 


Michael Schudson 
University of California, San Diego 


The Meaning of Things is an unusual and important study. While most 
studies of the place of material objects in human lives are atheoretical 
works about marketing and consumer behavior, there is a renewed interest 
in the sociological line that extends back to Thorstein Veblen, the Lynds’ 
Middletown, and David Riesman’s Lonely Crowd. There have been efforts 
by Fred Hirsch, Albert Hirschman, Tibor Scitovsky, and others to arrive 
at a sociologically sensitive economics, by Mary Douglas and Marshall 
Sahlins to apply anthropological wisdom to the symbolic meaning of goods 
in industrial societies, by William Leiss to rethink what “commodity fe- 
tishism” means, and by Marcus Felson to reexamine older studies on social 
status and household possessions. 

All of these works contribute to a new sociology of consumption, but 
none has added much empirical material to our corpus of knowledge. The 
Meaning of Things, in contrast, focuses on a simple, offbeat empirical in- 
vestigation and incorporates it into a clearly written, theoretically high- 
flying volume. If there is ever to be the social psychology of materialism 
that Lee Rainwater called for nearly a decade ago, this is likely to be a 
keystone. 

The study is a simple one. In 1977 Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi and Eugene 
Rochberg-Halton interviewed 315 people from 82 families in their homes 
in Chicago and Evanston, Ilinois. The interviewees were black and white, 
upper middle class and lower middle class. All families sampled had three 
generations available for interviews. About half the sample came from the 
parent generation, a quarter from the grandparent generation, and a quar- 
ter from the child generation. The people interviewed were asked to name 
what household objects they cherished and were questioned in detail about 
these. 

Most of the results were straightforward. Children tended to mention 
objects of action, older people objects of contemplation (like photographs). 
When the same object was mentioned by young and old, young people 
connected to it actively, older people contemplatively. Children tended to 
emphasize the comfort and enjoyment their special objects provided, while 
older people emphasized the role of the objects as instrumental in or sym- 
bolic of social ties, especially kin ties. An object was valued, for instance, 
because it was a gift from a loved one. 

After perceptive analysis of these data, Csikszentmihalyi and Rochberg- 
Halton move on to the chapter I found least satisfactory, “Characteristics 
of Happy Homes.” They discuss differences between “warm” families 
whose members speak of their homes in warm, emotional tones and “cool” 
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families who use neutral terms. Holding social class constant, they com- 
pared the warmest and coolest families. As one might expect, the cool 
families had more marital and other problems. 

“Warm” versus “cool” verbal descriptions of the home environment are 
projective test results, of course, not psychological entities. But the au- 
thors come perilously close to reifying these concepts. This is apparent 
when they report the finding that differences between warm and cool fami- 
lies have mostly to do with the fathers. Warm family fathers hold pro- 
ductive goals in their lives, cool family fathers do not. Warm and cool 
family mothers differ in the opposite direction—cool family mothers have 
productive goals, warm family mothers do not. This suggests “that it might 
require a certain stereotyping of sexual roles within the home to make an 
emotionally integrated family” (p. 151). This unfeminist conclusion trou- 
bles the authors, but it should also trouble them that they report their 
conclusions in laboratory-like fashion, as absolutes unconnected with his- 
torical location. Later (p. 169) they acknowledge that they studied only 
families where couples had established themselves before the women’s lib- 
eration movement of the seventies. Among those families, perhaps men 
without goals placed undue and unexpected pressures on wives to arrive at 
goals. Whatever the case may be, the authors have not analyzed the data 
adequately and the historical specificity of the data should be integrated 
into the analysis, not left as an afterthought. 

The main effort of Csikszentmihalyi and Rochberg-Halton is not to 
study materialism as a particular constellation of values but to study how 
all people, in different ways, use materials to arrive at a sense of self, of 
social relations, and of integration into larger purposes in the world. The 
authors seek the grounds for the “development of the free self” (p. 196). 
What they arrive at is what they call “cultivation.” This is “the process of 
investing psychic energy so that one becomes conscious of the goals operat- 
ing within oneself, among and between other persons, and in the environ- 
ment” (p. 13). The emphasis on goal-oriented activity draws on the work 
of John Dewey, and this volume represents an unusual attempt to bring 
Dewey back to the social sciences. Borrowing from Dewey, the authors 
emphasize the importance of the aesthetic dimension of the self—an au- 
thentic person is perceptive, sees what is new in the world, sees objects for 
their own intrinsic qualities, and thereby can criticize his or her own past, 
habits, and beliefs. The authentic self is capable of “flow” and can relate 
to objects and activities with a quality of attention that escapes boring 
sameness at one end and anxiety-producing chaos at the other. The au- 
thentic self, most of all, has goals beyond itself, which it cultivates. The 
authentic person is not “free” but “free for some purpose.” 

Since the authors stress that a person’s transactions with things in the 
world are an integral part of cultivating an authentic self, they might be 
read as apologists for materialism. Fearing this, they use their final chap- 
ter to distinguish instrumental materialism (the cultivation of objects as a 
means to larger goals) from terminal materialism (attachment to objects 
as ends in themselves). They seek to overcome terminal materialism. But 
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their solution seems rather pale: “The most basic change needed to turn 
things around is a change in the meaning we derive from possession of 
goods and energy” (p. 232). People have to be taught, they say, that more 
is not better. 

But this conclusion does not follow from their own study. Their study 
does not offer any evidence that people are addicted to terminal consump- 
tion. Indeed, they find that the people who value things also value people: 

. people who denied meanings to objects also lacked any close network 
of human relationships. Those who were most vocal about prizing friend- 
ship over material concerns seemed to be the most lonely and isolated” 
(p. 164). Further, their study shows convincingly that people learn as they 
get older to value things for the social relations they represent, not for the 
way they enhance a private self. If their study is correct, they can do 
very little to explain runaway materialism in terms of people’s daily trans- 
actions with things. 

At this point, then, the study of private life rebels against itself. All 
along, Csikszentmihalyi and Rochberg-Halton take their greatest inspira- 
tion from philosophers of the public sphere (John Dewey, Hannah 
Arendt), and they view the domestic world as fully satisfying only when 
it takes on public purpose. But the authors’ emphasis on the “public” has 
a utopian ring to it. They seek a public without a politics. They call for a 
reduction in our use of things and energy without considering political 
economy, the logics and locksteps of large organizations, governments, and 
markets. They need not provide an answer here, but they should have 
acknowledged that the answers will lie beyond the framework in which 
their study has been set. 

The meaning of things: as the word play of the title suggests, this is an 
ambitious book. It is concerned not just with the meaning of objects but 
with the making of selves and how that making happens, in part, through 
things in the world. It tries to promote a philosophy not only of what the 
self is but of what it should be. That is a lot—too much, in fact—to be 
based on interviews with 82 families about the objects in their homes that 
they care about. Still, Csikszentmihalyi and Rochberg-Halton convince us 
that there are worlds in grains of sand, psychological development in beds 
and easy chairs, kin ties in houseplants, memories in candlesticks. And 
there is much worth pondering in their stimulating book. 


Class: Image and Reality in Britain, France, and the USA since 1930. By 
Arthur Marwick. New York: Oxford University Press, 1980. Pp. 416. 
$19.95, 


Colin Crouch 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


Class, for Arthur Marwick, is what people take it to be, the images they. 


hold of it, and not an attempt at defining objective social pheno n : 
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Recognizing that this is what most sociologists regard as status, he con- 
tends: “I prefer the ‘ordinary language.’ I prefer ‘class’ to mean what 
people in everyday life mean by it, rather than what Runciman or Weber 
tell me I should mean by it. I have never yet heard anyone speak of 
‘working-status’ homes, nor of ‘middle-status’ education” (p. 15). By the 
end of the book he has trespassed into the sociological territory of trying 
to analyze rather than merely describe class structures, which leads him 
to have a little more sympathy with sociologists’ definitional preoccupa- 
tions: “Thus I have entered into the game of saying how many, and what, 
classes each country has. In the Introduction, I joked about sociclogists 
saying ‘status’ or ‘stratum,’ when ordinary people would say ‘class.’ Yet, 
if such a degree of precision is being sought that invented labels have to 
be used, then perhaps it zs better to speak of ‘status’ or ‘stratum.’ If we 
wish to speak of classes, then better that these classes should have a touch 
of vagueness about them, and should be classes which people themselves 
recognize” (pp. 359-60). 

Although I am included in his strictures against those who “with all the 
laboured nullity of the reaction shots in an American television soap opera, 
warn us against the dangers of ‘reification’” (p. 14), by the end of his 
book he had me convinced of the validity of his approach. We are used to 
two sociological approaches to class: the analysis of class positions in the 
sense of enduring economic relationships (a school which Marwick does 
not seem to notice) and attempts at socioeconomic scaling of occupational 
groups, of the kind attempted by government statistical services, market 
researchers, and students of social mobility. What Marwick is talking 
about in Class is the way in which, within a society, views emerge of a 
small number of very broad, hierarchically ordered groups. A crucial point 
of this is that not every occupation is readily allocated a place in the hier- 
archy. This matters for the socioeconomic scaling of professional sociolo- 
gists, because their model has to be comprehensive. But there is no pres- 
sure on popular imagery to be comprehensive. It embraces a number of 
unambiguous and well-known occupations and just ignores the rest. So 
class imagery can cope with coal miners, medical practitioners, peasants, 
and business tycoons but takes no notice of laboratory technicians or jour- 
nalists. This raises interesting implications for class imagery if changes in 
occupational structure lead to important changes in the proportion of class- 
identifiable jobs, but it also means that one can do useful work studying 
imagery at the level of these simple stereotypes without worrying where, 
for instance, computer programmers or manual-grade foremen fit in. 

Marwick, who is a historian, has applied this approach to a study which 
deals both with three different societies and with developments over a fairly 
lengthy time period, from the 1930s to the 1970s. He finds his evidence 
in different types of sources, which he sensibly keeps separate: official gov- 
ernmental sources; academic writing; unofficial images found in writings, 
interview reports, etc.; and media images, by which he means primarily 
movies. The academic and official sources are covered systematically, and 
some forgotten material of interest is exhumed in the process. The other 
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two are, not surprisingly, covered more patchily and at times idiosyncrati- 
cally. This matters most with the discussion of films, which seems a little 
self-indulgent. Redescription of the already simple class characterizations 
of a small number of movies does not tell us much about class imagery 
unless we have some evidence of audience response. As an example, one 
may quote the important case of the British film of the 1950s, Pm All 
Right, Jack. Marwick is correct in saying that the film itself is a savage 
satire of class attitudes and behavior on both sides of British industry. But 
the film became famous as, and its title has become a byword for, an 
attack on trade union shop stewards; so much so that plans to show the 
film on television shortly before the 1979 general election were canceled 
following complaints by the Labour party that it would bias opinion 
against trade unions. This subsequent history is more instructive about 
British society than is the material portrayed in the film itself. 

But Marwick’s rummaging in forgotten corners of social life produces 
some valuable and often amusing material, such as letters from American 
“clubwomen” in the 1930s or the extraordinary tangles into which the 
British Broadcasting Corporation got itself when in 1938 the idea was 
mooted that social class, the great unmentionable subject, should be the 
object of a radio discussion. 

If the material ts novel, the overall conclusions are not, which is not 
really surprising since the study is of well-established popular images. The 
British, and especially their upper class, care intensely about the finest 
gradations of class distinction, while denying strenuously that the phe- 
nomenon exists; Americans are less aware of class than the Europeans, 
though nothing like as unaware as they pretend they are; and the French 
have developed a class terminology of considerable intellectual precision 
but rather less approximation to reality. The changes over the period 
which Marwick describes are also familiar, though he shows that the im- 
pact of the Second World War on class relations was not as profound as is 
usually claimed, and his account of the changes since the “cultural revo- 
lution” of the late 1960s is one of the first to maintain a certain historical 
perspective. In all, this is a useful book, and for sociology students a 
valuable antidote to excessive abstraction. 


L’Invention de la France: Atlas anthropologique et politique. By Hervé 
Le Bras and Emmanuel Todd. Paris: Livre de Poche, 1981. Pp. 511. Fr 35. 


Nathan Keyfitz 
Harvard University and Ohio State University 


Hervé Le Bras and Emmanuel Todd have written a book that bridges 
American and French sociology; it interweaves themes that we have seen in 
Park, Burgess, and McKenzie with French historical analysis; it emerges 
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with some new contributions to a universal—not specifically either French 
or American—study of ecology. This review can touch upon only a few of 
the many ideas it develops. 

L’Invention de la France emphasizes the tension between the French 
ideal of a universal humanity and the actual heterogeneity of France. Para- 
doxically, the actual heterogeneity was what generated the ideal of uni- 
versality. Any emphasis on separate races came to be thought unpatriotic 
in France, in contrast with the attitude across the Rhine. For, if races 
were basic, then France was a mere mixture with no political or cultural 
identity and, since mixed races were said to be sterile, no demographic 
future. France had to rest her nationhood on the basic unity of all humans; 
even at the height of colonialism Clemenceau could say to Jules Ferry 
that arguments claiming that Frenchmen were racially superior to their 
African subjects risked being used by Germans against the French. 

Le Bras and Todd see France as varied in architectural styles, in speech, 
and in playing rugby in the southwest and football in the north, but all of 
these they regard as external to people and society. The differences they 
are interested in originate at the very heart of social life, in the family. 
They examine to what degree suicide, alcoholism, and mental illness (p. 47) 
correspond with the replacement of the extended family by the nuclear 
family. 

One uniformity that they do find is the direction of family change. Mar- 
riage age declines throughout the country but drops most in the regions 
that showed late marriage in the 19th century (p. 86). That people marry 
younger and that there is relative equality of age between bride and groom 
reflect the weakening of the patriarchal family and progress toward more 
equal power of the partners. The ideology of submission becomes obsolete 
in the matrix of rising industrialization and abundance of consumer goods. 

It is in the demographic processes of birth and death that regional dif- 
ferences persist most strongly. People in Aquitaine continue to have fewer 
children than those in Brittany. Infant mortality has declined in the wake 
of uniformly improved sanitary conditions, but the mortality of adults has 
not followed suit. Male expectation of life in Brittany is about 63 years, 
against that in Languedoc of 71 years. The differences are due to culture 
and personal choice rather than biology: alcohol, suicide, attention to 
health or its neglect. The relation to de-Christianization shows itself, espe- 
cially in suicide statistics. 

The accord over space of disparate phenomena, which helped Chicago 
to discover itself, applies also among the French departments. Arrests for 
public drunkenness, commitment for Insanity, rapes, childless couples, votes 
for the extreme right are all more frequent in the two maritime provinces 
of Normandy and Provence-——at the extremes of the country (p. 195). 

Considering all the movement that has taken place, the persistence of 
voting patterns is striking (p. 32). Around 1880, right and left seem to 
have divided up the main regions of France once and for all. Today one 
would think some subterranean magnetism guides the individual decisions 
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in the polling booth. (Whether that still applies in the analysis of the 1981 
election is yet to be seen.) 

The differences among regions show especially in the maps that refer to 
earlier times. Thus at the time of the Revolution more than half the French 
of the north and east were literate; in the south and west more than two- 
thirds were illiterate. In the south a peasant who learned to read was a 
potential troublemaker, a would-be rival of the local and national elite. 
Except in Protestant households, for a long time education defined the class 
of officials and those related to officialdom. The recency of the national 
culture is suggested by a map showing that in 1863 large fractions of the 
population spoke Alsatian, Flemish, Breton, or another dialect, but not 
French, in half of the departments (p. 277). 

The maps show complementary distributions for the Communist vote and 
Catholic practice. For many Frenchmen the Revolution, and its continu- 
ation as communism, is less a matter of class struggle than a conflict be- 
tween two metaphysics, between belief in paradise after death and aspira- 
tion to an earthly paradise, between the partisans of the City of God and 
those of the City of the Sun. The map of France falls into four constitu- 
encies: of Marx, Jesus, both, and neither (p. 364). (The Marxist territory 
appears to have shrunk drastically in the last election, since the book was 
compiled.) 

The use of the computer to make these maps facilitated the work enor- 
mously. In seconds or minutes the spatial distribution of any item for which 
there are statistics by department could be laid out in a manner com- 
parable with what a draftsman could achieve in days of work. But the ease 
of the task raises questions of objectivity. As the authors point out, there 
are many ways of showing a set of facts on maps, and if one had to com- 
mit oneself in advance, as was required when a draftsman did the job, then 
any tendentious misrepresentations would be fortuitous. Now one can take 
a few minutes to see the effect of a dozen different ways of showing the 
material, and one can choose that which makes whatever point one is trying 
for. Using a computer puts the onus of objectivity directly on the analyst. 

Still, most of the data used are shown. The book ends with a tabular 
section in which 24 tables provide some 200 numbers for each of the 90 
departments. The reader can do ecological correlations on variables that 
include doubled-up families, cousin marriages in 1911-13, prostitutes in 
1856, deaths taking place at home, expectation of life in 1891 and in 1975. 
The writers, on their side, are skeptical of ecological correlation. They show 
how one areal delineation gives 7 = .15 and another delineation gives r = 
.85 for the same two variables. And if one insists on correlation it would 
be desirable to have a measure that takes due account of contiguity. 

To those who have thought of France as a homogeneous, unchanging 
unity, Le Bras and Todd offer many curiosities and surprises. Sociologists 
will be challenged by an ecological approach with many differences from 
that which is famihar on this continent. 
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The Territorial Experience: Human Ecology as Symbolic Interaction. By 
E. Gordon Ericksen. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1980. Pp. xx--204. 
$18.95. 


David R. Unruh 
University of California, Los Angeles 


As the subtitle to The Territorial Experience implies, the primary purpose 
of the treatise is to merge symbolic interaction with human ecology. The 
felt importance for such a merger is located in the author’s graduate days 
at the University of Chicago where the tendency among students was to 
join either the Park-Redfield-Burgess-Wirth-Hughes camp or find them- 
selves under the Mead-Blumer umbrella. The perceived communicative 
void between the groups regarding seemingly compatible issues stimulated 
the formulation of Ericksen’s revisionist human ecology—aptly termed 
“symbolic ecology.” 

In developing any alternative perspective, it is necessary to identify an 
“enemy-of-sorts’”? whose perspective and method represents the status quo 
which, presumably, will be altered and improved upon adoption of the new 
approach. For E. Gordon Ericksen, the “physicalists” (or macroecologists) 
represent the enemy. In his words, “The physicalists became our theo- 
logians, feeling that those subjective variables known as motives, oppor- 
tunities, and life styles are either imponderables or after-the-fact phenom- 
ena, hence empirically deficient” (p. 4). Thus, rather than viewing land or 
space as external and inert with humans in groups being simply an aggre- 
gate of individuals, a symbolic ecology would carry with it the guiding 
principle that human beings territorialize and shape their spaces not with 
hollow minds but with a felt problem. 

Inquiry into the physical spacing of actors as a symbolic act requires 
well-defined guidelines and propositions of a sensitizing nature. The para- 
digm by which the author seeks “to jar ecological thinking out of the rut- 
like grooves in which it moves with least resistance” (p. 35) has five major 
points: (1) The focus must be on the observable actions of individuals as 
they go about encompassing, settling, and transforming the spatial world 
about them. (2) Explanations for human actions must be derived out of 
an understanding of personal motives, attitudes, preferences, and wishes, It 
is here that we find proposed explanations of conduct based on a continuum 
along which personal and social values exist as mutual influences. (3) The 
territorial act must be linked to the shared plans, significant symbols, and 
images of individuals and groups through the perspective of a “community- 
of-sort” which directly or indirectly sets limits on possible mental objects. 
Such communities (in the broad group sense) reify and sustain the lan- 
guage of space thereby making things into objects and signs into symbols. 
(4) In the pursuit of explanations for social behavior (in this instance, 
territorial behavior), the “principle of countervailance” regarding interac- 
tion between self and society must be invoked. (5) Finally, a subjective 
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theory such as that proposed by Ericksen demands a subjective method- 
ology. The Blumerian notion of sensitizing concepts as well as versteken 
appears to be the most rewarding field technique for understanding the 
symbolic nature of territorial behavior. 

Up to this point, the author has provided a concise but rather mundane 
outline of his revisionist human ecology. The next problem is that of util- 
ity. What are we as researchers interested in the individual and collective 
endeavors of human interaction supposed to do with these guiding princi- 
ples and images? How are they to be implemented in studies of the em- 
pirical world? Of course, not every act is sufficiently territorial for the 
author to suggest that any brand of human ecology accurately studies or 
captures everything social actors do. For example, acts based on and de- 
rived out of status, kinship, ideology, and shared perspectives may not be 
profoundly territorially based. What kinds of questions must we ask about 
the location of human actors in space and territory? How is an emphasis 
on symbolic meanings and acts going to contribute to a better understand- 
ing of territorial behavior? In terms of substance, how does a symbolic 
ecology differ from that human ecology which the author criticizes so vehe- 
mently? Thus, Ericksen suggests six territorial problems with which the 
“new territorialists” should be concerned. It is here that the true strength 
and empirical value of this treatise are revealed. 

The suggested lines of inquiry and empirical questions are as follows: 
(1) What kinds of urban things or places are people territorial about? In 
this line of inquiry, the role of physical referents and the ways actors take 
them into account and comprehend their social moorings would be crucial. 
The interplay of life-styles and conjoint human action with such poten- 
tially territorial influences as suburban developments, street corners, store- 
fronts, neighborhoods, and even cemeteries might be a major focus. (2) 
How do space and territory interplay with the various cultural revivals? 
The author notes the territorial conflicts inherent in actions by indigenous 
North American Indians to reclaim past territories wherein the right of 
sacred burial must be made compatible with drilling rights, interstate high- 
ways, corporate interests, and the like. (3) What meanings do actors create 
regarding empty or open space? Attention should be given to the actions 
and strategies of contiguous actors seeking to define an alley, parking lot, 
vacant lot, or whatever into the social equivalent of a back fence, barrier, 
or bridge. (4) How is the process of “territorial labeling” accomplished 
and what is its role in structuring the experiences of the actors? Names 
for places (e.g., pill hill, Sun City, Daffodil Lane, North Beach) do not 
have static meanings. Respectability and desirability are amorphous con- 
cepts which change with the intrusion of new groups or fade away when 
social movements or fads wane. (5) How might the concept “natural area” 
be reconceived so as to explain more specific and subtle social behaviors 
which occur within a particular area through recognition of alternatives 
experienced within the self? (6) Finally, what are the social consequences 
of discrepancies between administrative borders and cultural frontiers? 
“As people build their social symbolisms in the areas which they occupy, 
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perimeters of life collide, ranging from cautious, accommodative frontiers 
to combat zones” (p. 52). The example of whites crossing over into black 
districts to consume certain kinds of food unavailable to them in their own 
territories suggests the cognizance of “dietary borders” between less easily 
defined ethnic borders. 

In the remainder of the book, we find countless illustrations and ideas 
which demonstrate the value of the suggested approach. By its organiza- 
tion around a number of case studies (or, at least, empirical examples) the 
book enables the reader to discern the relevance of this approach and how 
it differs from conventional human ecology. Both human ecologists and 
symbolic interactionists would do well to skim the remainder for its sensi- 
tivity and insight regarding the actions (both singular and collective) of 
actors seeking to carve meaning out of an often bewildering urban world. 
To some degree, however, the bridge Ericksen seeks to build between these 
two groups suffers a major engineering flaw. The frequently strident tone 
of the presentation may put off those “conventional” human ecologists to 
whom the book is addressed. 


City Trenches: Urban Politics and the Patterning of Class in the United 
States. By Ira Katznelson. New York: Pantheon Books, 1981. n xviii 
267. $17.50. 


E. Barbara Phillips 
San Francisco State University 


City Trenches makes one point: U.S. workers in major industrial cities act 
on the basis of class solidarity at work but on ethnic and territorial affini- 
ties at home. In Ira Katznelson’s view, it is this sharply divided conscious- 
ness——between the politics of work and the politics of community—which 
has served to protect the core arrangements of capitalism from political 
challenge. 

Katznelson, chair of political science at the University of Chicago, takes 
his title from Antonio Gramsci’s metaphor which describes the “superstruc- 
tures of civil society” as “the trench-systems of modern warfare.” Katz- 
nelson seeks to uncover the distinctive features of political “trenches” in 
the United States which have helped to shape its rules of conflict. The most 
important rules, he says, have been urban, and he claims that “the center- 
piece of these rules has been the radical separation in people’s conscious- 
ness, speech, and activity of the politics of work from the politics of com- 
munity” (p. 6). 

To examine this radical dissociation, Katznelson uses a combination of 
macrohistory, case study, and policy analysis. In part 1 he traces the grad- 
ual separation of work and home from its earliest forms within feudalism 
to the present. He views the split as part of the larger story of capitalist 
development, but he does not see the particular U.S. pattern of rigid sepa- 
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ration as inevitably dictated by capitalist industrialization. On the con- 
trary, he writes that in the post—Civil War era either of two alternatives 
might have worked to join the work and community parts of working-class 
lives: (1) labor unions and parties could have succeeded in defining the 
experience of industrialization in wholly class terms or (2) territorially 
based movements and parties could have succeeded in interpreting indus- 
trialization in ethnic terms. Both failed. In their stead emerged a new 
urban system of “city trenches,” characterized by the political mobiliza- 
tion of workers into labor unions at work and into city machines at home. 
Additionally, new government services were delivered to citizens in their 
communities, not their workplaces. The upshot, according to Katznelson, 
is that “the system of city trenches has produced a working class unique 
in the West: militant as labor, and virtually nonexistent as a collectivity 
outside the workplace” (p. 71). 

In part 2, Katznelson presents a case study of Washington Heights— 
Inwood, a northern Manhattan community. By the eve of World War II 
this community exemplified the separation of work and home (and of 
classes) from each other. In the 1960s and early 1970s, it was one scene 
of an assault upon the system of city trenches. The chief protagonists in 
this battle were blacks who remained outside the traditional urban class 
system. Katznelson argues that the issues they raised (e.g., housing, 
schools, police) were taken up at the community level but exploded com- 
munity boundaries: “They were not just about community control and 
neighborhood services, but also about wages and jobs and many other as- 
pects of the black condition” (p. 115). City officials, he says, reacted by 
creating innovative institutions based on the principle of decentralization, 
and community leaders played by the rules of these new institutions. Thus, 
in his view, decentralizing concessions by city elites were mere substitutes 
for substantive changes in the urban political system. 

In part 3, “Social Theory, Urban Movements, and Social Change,” 
Katznelson warns that community-based strategies for social change are 
doomed to fail unless they pay attention to the split in the practical con- 
sciousness of workers between the politics of work and community. But 
beyond that he offers no advice to future community activists. Nor does 
he present alternative strategies which might have been more effective in 
the 1960s and early 1970s. What he does quite effectively is to present a 
critique of various traditions of class analysis and community studies. Of 
special interest to sociologists is his assessment of the Lynds’ Middletown 
studies, which he faults for their failure to restrict their frame of reference 
to the community under study. 

Much of what Katznelson says is not news. Many social scientists have 
pointed out, for instance, that big city machines used divide-and-rule tac- 
tics to pit ethnic group against ethnic group, thereby diffusing or co-opting 
the energies of the working class. Others have noted the continuing impor- 
tance of ethnicity and race in urban politics. Katznelson’s contribution is 
to make clear how a disconnection between workplace and community poli- 
tics emerged historically and how it continues to thwart efforts at urban 
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social change. Whatever their ideological bent, students of social stratifi- 
cation, community, and things urban will find the argument important. 


Dependency Approaches to International Political Economy: A Cross-na- 
tional Study. By Vincent A. Mahler. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1980. Pp. xii+218. $17.50. 


Susan L. Woodward 
Yale University 


The failure of development to bring democracy and improved social wel- 
fare to poorer countries revived interest during the 1970s in the interna- 
tional influences on “modernization.” Noting the obvious pattern of advan- 
tage and disadvantage in the world economy, many social scientists saw 
a link between external ties and underdevelopment, and a number of 
schools arose out of their attempts to explain the relation. In Dependency 
Approaches to International Political Economy, Vincent Mahler questions 
these original observations and proposes to test one version. 

Introducing data from 70 less developed countries (LDCs) in 1970 into 
a series of multiple regression equations, Mahler asks whether the variance 
among them in the domestic consequences predicted by dependency theory 
does correlate with their level of external dependence. External dependence 
is measured by several composite dimensions (private direct investment, 
trade, economic aid, finance, arms transfers, and university students 
abroad) controlled for GNP per capita and natural resource endowment. 
Indicators of development are three composite dimensions—social welfare, 
education expenditures, and coercive potential—plus the unemployment 
rate, income distribution, and the growth rate of the gross domestic prod- 
uct. Much of the book is devoted to laying out the method, measurement, 
and findings of this test. 

Mahler finds that dependency theory is mainly correct: the more the 
external dependence, the lower the social welfare, the higher the unem- 
ployment, the more inegalitarian the distribution of income, and the larger 
the coercive apparatus. Economic growth proves to be more problematic. 
In a regional analysis, Mahler finds the ghost of colonialism: former col- 
onies remain strongly tied to their former overlord; countries that were 
colonies long ago or were never colonies have more diversified trade and 
investment relations and, perhaps, higher growth rates; the international 
structure is dominated by former colonial powers—-the United States above 
all, then France, and, less strongly, Britain, although others, such as Bel- 
gium or Japan, make only a brief appearance; and the absence of the 
Soviet Union and China except in a few cases of arms transfers is as 
striking as the dominance of the United States. 

Mahler makes two claims: (1) that his test includes far more data on 
countries than other studies of the subject (his labor is overwhelming) ; 
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and (2) that he has confirmed the cause of these patterns, namely, a co- 
opted, internationalized political elite within the LDC that chooses inegali- 
tarian and repressive policies and acts in the interest of multinational 
actors in order to retain power (he never really attempts this). 

The two fundamental problems with the study, however, return us to 
the disagreements among scholars of underdevelopment. The first is that 
dependency theory is no theory, particularly in Mahler’s version. It does 
not, nor does Mahler, explain how and why this pattern of association 
between international economic ties and lower welfare, greater repression, 
and less development occurs. This is particularly apparent in Mahler’s 
treatment of outliers and anomalies; unexpected results remain a mystery, 
as in the not so surprising finding that education budgets are positively 
related to external links (p. 82); cases are eliminated, as most socialist 
countries and OPEC countries are originally, and all of Latin America is 
in the regional analysis of former colonial status (p. 138); and there is 
particularistic speculation, as in the analysis of residuals (pp. 90-94), and 
misrepresentation (India is “poorly endowed with material and agricultural 
resources” [p. 113] or “the colonial legacy may have penetrated into Asia 
less” [p. 116]). 

A major contribution of dependency theory is its insistence on the dy- 
namic, interactive, and case-specific nature of the underdevelopment pro- 
cess. Mahler’s method, however, is static, additive, cross-national, and 
macro. This problem of method illustrates the neglect of theory as well 
since Mahler’s preoccupation with it blinds him to its theoretical distor- 
tion of the association he is testing. Thus, although the macro phenomenon 
of dependency is surely a result of the micro behavior of firms, consumer 
demand, international agencies, governmental policymakers, and so on, his 
concern for maximizing information and sample size leads him to use coun- 
tries as units of analysis. Without theory, he cannot choose among indi- 
cators except by factor analysis or analyze dependency except by accumu- 
lating as many data as possible and correlating them. Although he dis- 
cusses Robert Brenner’s criticism of dependency theory for focusing on 
exchange rather than production and class relations, he still measures de- 
pendency by quantitative flows of goods and capital added together. The 
measurement of “inequitable” income distribution becomes the share of 
national income held by the top 20% and bottom 40% of the population, 
without specifying a social welfare function. Brenner’s focus on a system 
of wage labor is translated as differences in wage levels. His composite 
dimension of social welfare includes direct taxes, on the assumption that 
they are more progressive than indirect taxes and so “add” to welfare. 
That distribution and structure precede exchange, that the conditions of 
production cannot be treated as given, and that the key is the dynamic 
interaction of policies, domestic conditions, and international structure are 
ignored. Looking at neither interaction nor structure, he misses an oppor- 
tunity provided by his regional analysis to examine the interlinkages 
among the markets he counts and so to generate some fundamental theo- 
retical questions. 
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Mahler also treats Raymond Duvall’s insistence on context as counsel to 
recognize the historical and cultural specificities of countries rather than 
to measure exchange within a setting structured in a particular way and 
with defined consequences. Although he is aware that a dynamic relation- 
ship cannot be portrayed by a cross-national study of data from one year 
alone, he recommends making his study longitudinal, as if comparative 
statics and dynamic analysis were the same. A dynamic model treats time 
as an essential part of the functional relationship among variables, not as 
exogenously determined parameters of the variables. Yet Mahler writes, 
“The problem faced by social scientists is that at some point they must 
slice into the complex chain of causation that constitutes social reality and 
select factors which are inevitably, in some sense, epiphenomena!] reflec- 
tions of a ‘deeper’ reality, but which are nevertheless interesting and im- 
portant in their own right” (p. 159). 

Mahler’s repeated description of his study as neutral because scientific, 
as if his method did not incorporate some of the very assumptions about 
social reality that have enabled dependency to occur and prevented many 
from seeing more clearly how it does take place, reminds one of old battles 
and fallacies—ones we should not be diverted into fighting again. 


The Voice and the Eye: An Analysis of Social Movements. By Alain Tou- 
raine. Translated by Alan Duff. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1981. Pp. xiv-+-225. $37.50 (cloth); $12.95 (paper). 


William A. Gamson 
University of Michigan 


A colleague of mine has told me of her experience running SIMSOC with 
leftist students at a French university. In this game, there is a deprived 
region whose inhabitants will perish by the end of two sessions if there is 
no intervention by participants from the other three regions. The French 
students were quick to recognize the plight of these endangered members 
of their society and they vigorously debated the politically correct inter- 
vention. 

Unfortunately, this lengthy debate could not include the inhabitants of 
the isolated and deprived region as participants because they had no way 
of traveling to it. Ten minutes before the end of the second session, leaders 
in the three other regions interrupted the debate to contrive an emergency 
aid package. This would keep those in the deprived region alive until the 
proper principles of intervention could be established. When a courier 
finally rushed the aid to the deprived region, its members threw him and 
the proffered assistance out the door. The resultant mass suicide brought 
the society to an end but stimulated a four-hour postgame discussion on 
the relation of theory to practice. 
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Could these have been Alain Touraine’s students? In any event, the 
story should have prepared me for his analysis of social movements. The 
Voice and the Eye is an attempt at theoretical context and justification 
for a research program. It promises books on five different movements: 
the trade union movement, the student movement, the women’s movement, 
the Occitanist movement, and the antinuclear movement. But you will find 
no concrete analysis of any of these movements in this book, although 
occasionally they are referred to in examples. 

At the heart of Touraine’s program is a method he calls “sociological 
intervention.” Do not be misled by the term. He is not talking about being 
engagé or doing what he calls committed research, but about something 
quite different. Intervention is “the action of the sociologist, whose aim is 
to reveal social relations and make them the main object of analysis” (p. 
140). Sociological intervention, it turns out, is an analysis of the self- 
analysis of a group of social movement participants. 

The groups themselves are formed by Touraine and his colleagues. We 
are given very limited information on how they are formed. We are told 
that they are rank-and-file militants who are apparently not too closely 
identified with any particular organization or political tendency within the 
movement. But we do not learn how they are recruited, what their internal 
structure is, or anything about the background of the individuals. 

These groups spend many hours reflecting and examining the nature of 
the struggle they are engaged in and, under the probing questions of the 
research team, raise their consciousnesses. Of course, they do not all make 
the leap successfully. “Certain members of the group rise more swiftly 
than others; some, on the other hand, reject the conversion or do not ac- 
complish it successfully. The group straggles out like a column of cyclists 
riding up a slope” (p. 179). 

Those who contend that sociology is a form of mystification will find 
ample evidence throughout this book. Neologisms abound and existent 
words are given special meanings, confusingly different from their ordinary 
meaning. One wades through a bog of paragraph-long sentences, grateful 
for the occasional simple declarative. Complicated schematic diagrams 
abound in the theoretical chapters, but these rarely clarify. To be fair, 
this is a translation and Touraine’s French may have more grace, but the 
original must be equally prolix. 

Underneath the mystification, there are some useful premises and the 
outlines of a potentially interesting argument. Touraine argues that social 
life is the product of cultural achievements and social conflicts among 
identifiable collective actors. Hence, social movements are at the heart of 
an analysis of how a society makes itself. Different types of social move- 
ments are central at different stages of historical development. The workers’ 
movement held the central role in industrial society, while the movement 
for civil freedom played this role in an earlier merchant society. 

Touraine’s research program asks which movement in postindustrial so- 
ciety will occupy the central role played by these earlier movements. He 
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suggests the antinuclear movement for this role, but the argument is not 
developed or even sketched here. This tale will be told in future volumes. 
Patience seems to be important in sociological intervention. 

Touraine assumes various sociological postures on issues under debate 
in European intellectual circles. His stances are frequently Gallic versions 
of those reflected in recent American work on social movements. Touraine 
is apparently uninterested in or unaware of this work. The very few refer- 
ences to American authors such as Charles Tilly and Barrington Moore 
are to what they wrote in the 1960s, not to their more relevant work of the 
past dozen years. Perhaps one should await future volumes on specific 
movements before passing judgment on Touraine’s enterprise, but the pres- 
ent volume has little to entice contemporary students of social movements. 


SYMLOG: A System for the Multiple Level Observation of Groups. By 
Robert F. Bales and Stephen P. Cohen, with the assistance of Stephen A. 
Williamson. New York: Free Press, 1979. Pp. xvii-+-537. $24.95. 


John Scanzoni 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro 


SYMLOG is an acronym for Systematic Multiple Level Observation of 
Groups. This volume is the latest expression of Robert F. Bales’s long- 
standing interest in observing and analyzing group dynamics beginning, in 
1950, with his Interaction Process Analysis and continuing more recently 
with his 1970 Personality and Interpersonal Behaviors. SVMLOG is by 
far the most comprehensive and exhaustive published treatment of Bales’s 
ideas. Bales and Stephen Cohen claim that SYMLOG is “something new 
in the world” and is designed primarily for the study of “small natural 
groups, such as families, teams, or classroom groups, where the person- 
alities of the specific persons involved and their relationships with each 
other are the focus of interest” (p. 3). Both personalities and interactions 
may be studied in one or all of three ways: ratings (based on the 
SYMLOG Adjective Rating Form) by group observers; ratings by group 
participants (same type of form); or observer use of the SYMLOG Inter- 
action Scoring procedure. The “scoring” is distinguished from “ratings” in 
that “it is a method for making detailed observations and descriptions of 
acts one by one, in the course of the actual interaction, at the time each 
act occurs” (p. 4). 

Whether by rating or scoring, SYMLOG group interaction is described 
in terms of “three dimensional space.” The interaction may range from 
(1) dominant to submissive; (2) friendly to unfriendly; or (3) instru- 
mentally controlled to emotionally expressive. According to the authors, 
the three dimensions are related in a systematic theoretical way, “system- 
atic” being the source of the acronym’s SY. The ML of the acronym refers 
to multiple level and is derived from the procedure of scoring each inter- 
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action at several levels. These include nonverbal behaviors (what person 
does) and intended acts (what person says). Verbal statements are divided 
into six different types of “communication contents.” A final “level’’ is the 
identification of value judgments—pro or con—about other persons or 
about ideas expressed by others in the small group. 

Although they present several highly complex techniques that can be 
employed to arrive at ratings of group members’ behaviors, the authors 
suggest a “simplified” adjective rating form. This version lists some 26 
“directional names” designed to describe persons’ behaviors in terms of the 
three dimensions of dominant-submissive (‘‘extroverted,” “domineering,” 
etc.); friendly-unfriendly (“jokes around,” ‘‘negativistic,’”’ etc.) ; and con- 
trolled-expressive (“works too hard,” “gentle,” etc.). For each directional 
name the rater may choose from five response categories: never, rarely, 
sometimes, often, always. The authors state (p. 22) that the keart of the 
SYMLOG system is analogous to a three-dimensional space made up of the 
intersects of ratings on each of the three major dimensions. Thus the rater 
works with the 26 directions in order to visually plot group members on 
what is called a “field diagram.” Besides claiming that their system “pro- 
vides a simplified way for a participant-observer to make a study of a 
group in a completely unobtrusive way,” Bales and Cohen also insist 
SYMLOG “helps the members of the group to make a self-study from 
their own ratings” (p. 10). 

Only a relatively few pages are devoted to the theoretical issues under- 
lying their empirical efforts, but we are told (p. 11) that such issues will 
be forthcoming in future publications. Nevertheless, Bales and Cohen . 
claim (but do not show in depth) that their work has ties to psychoana- 
lytic theory, symbolic interactionism, social exchange, reference group the- 
ory, functionalism, and conflict theory. However, they reject the notion 
that their work is merely an “eclectic assembly of elements from these 
many sources.” Instead, they say theirs is a “grounded theory,” based on 
new methodologies and new concepts. According to them, it “grew induc- 
tively from a long continued effort to understand social interaction from 
observation, to construct measuring instruments for recording and analyz- 
ing the dynamics of small groups and for feedback of useful information 
to participants” (p. 12). 

This very lengthy volume is divided into five parts: description of the 
SYMLOG system; ways of using the scoring manual; concrete examples 
of SYMLOG applications; SYMLOG as a means to provide feedback to 
group members; and a series of 24 technical appendixes which underlie 
materials presented earlier in the book. The authors claim (perhaps too 
sanguinely) that SYMLOG can be easily grasped and utilized by research- 
ers, therapists, and groups within formal organizations wishing to study 
their own dynamics and effectiveness. Understanding and practical appli- 
cations that will enhance group functioning are promised as a result of its 
use. There is abundant indication throughout the book that Bales and his 
colleagues have used SYMLOG for many years with reasonable success. 
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But whether or not SYMLOG finds acceptance outside its spawning 
grounds depends on the degree to which researchers and practitioners be- 
come convinced of its validity and adaptability. 


Democracy, Authority, and Alienation in Work: Workers’ Participation in 
an American Corporation. By John F. Witte. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1980. Pp. xii+-216. $20.00. 


Russell W. Rumberger 
Stanford University 


Some view industrial democracy as a natural consequence of our transfor- 
mation into a postindustrial society. Others view it as a way of addressing 
a host of immediate concerns, including problems of declining productivity, 
worker dissatisfaction, and the underutilization of highly educated work- 
ers. Still others view the phenomenon skeptically, arguing that instituting 
democratic principles in the workplace runs counter to the inherent struc- 
ture of control that characterizes capitalist firms. 

Although views of industrial democracy vary widely, interest has in- 
creased substantially in recent years. In Sweden, Israel, and other Western 
countries interest by academics, government officials, and labor unions 
parallels numerous experiments involving the institution of worker partici- 
pation in a variety of work settings. In the United States interest is less 
widespread and experiments with industrial democracy far fewer. Thus 
John Witte’s book, Democracy, Authority, and Alienation in Work, con- 
stitutes a welcome addition to the small but growing body of literature 
documenting attempts to democratize work in U.S. firms. 

Witte describes experiments within a small American electronics manu- 
facturing firm (about 1,000 workers) that attempted to engage workers in 
various levels of decision making. The firm was highly profitable, paid 
good wages and benefits, and enjoyed a fairly stable, nonunionized work 
force. The impetus for the experiments did not arise from any strife within 
the company but rather from the liberal, humanitarian interests of the 
president, who wished to convert the organization “from a monarchy to a 
democracy” (p. 14). The Quality of Working Life Program he instituted 
eventually consisted of two parts: an elected, worker-management plan- 
ning council in which workers held a majority membership which had a 
mandate to “design additional forms of participation so that many more 
employees could become directly involved in decision making . . .” (p. 15); 
and a number of experimental projects involving work teams with varying 
degrees of autonomy. 

Witte served as both a participant (adviser) and observer over a AN 
year period. The material in the book is based on interviews, company sta- 
tistics and documents, tape analysis of planning council meetings, and 
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observations. In the book Witte discusses workers’ beliefs in participation 
(chap. 3); workers most active in the experiments (chap. 4); three prob- 
lems confronting joint decision making within the planning council—co- 
optation, misrepresentation, and structural impotence (chaps. 5 and 6); 
problems with the experimental work projects on the shop floor (chaps. 7 
and 8); and the effects of participation (chap. 9). He concludes with a 
discussion of the conflicts between democracy and meritocracy in the work- 
place. 

The book has strengths and weaknesses. On the positive side, the book 
constitutes a well-documented case study of one firm’s attempt to institute 
worker participation in decision making. Such cases are few and far be- 
tween. As a believer in the democratization of the workplace, I applaud 
such experiments in the United States and value their scholarly documen- 
tation. The book also benefits from the occasional comparisons the author 
makes with experiences in other companies and countries (mostly the 
latter). 

The book suffers in several respects, however. First, since the author 
bases his conclusions on a single case study, he should have made more 
attempt to compare that firm and its workers with others in the U.S. econ- 
omy. The reader is left with little sense of how well the experiences in this 
firm could be generalized to other work settings. Second, both references 
to other experiments in the United States and abroad and, more important, 
references to the theoretical literature on such topics as authority, capital- 
ist work relations, and hierarchy are sparse. For readers quite familiar with 
the literature in these areas, such an omission is perhaps less troubling. 
But for the many readers who, I suspect, are not terribly familiar with the 
literature, such an omission is much more disturbing. 

The third and most serious weakness in the book lies in the analysis. 
In most cases the description is adequate, but the interpretation is rather 
limited and superficial. For example, in describing the reasons workers fail 
to support participation in decision making (pp. 36-41), the author sug- 
gests that workers accept authority naturally and that participation pro- 
cedures are often foreign to them: “Our system creates compulsive ad- 
herence to authoritarianism, ... we learn to defer group decisions to pre- 
arranged, usually institutionalized hierarchies” (p. 41). No references are 
cited, nor does the author offer much insight into why these conditions 
exist. Substantive issues are often left hanging. In discussing the potential 
for industrial democracy in capitalist, hierarchical, work organizations, 
little or no reference is made to the role of the family, the state, or the 
education system. 

In short, for readers familiar with the literature and the issues surround- 
ing industrial democracy, the book offers a well-documented, recent case 
study of one firm’s attempt to involve workers in organizational decision 
making. For readers less familiar with the issues and the literature, other 
sources are more enlightening. 
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Organizations: Rational, Natural and Open Systems. By W. Richard Scott. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1982. Pp. xviii+381. $20.95. 


David A. Whetten 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


Introductory texts in the field of complex organizations tend to be divided 
into two genres. Either they emphasize a particular theoretical perspective 
and review research in light of that framework (e.g., population ecology) 
or they attempt to summarize the research conducted on a wide range of 
topics, in a sort of catalog. The weakness of both approaches is that they 
provide incomplete overviews of the field. They are ahistorical in that they 
typically devote only one chapter to the theoretical evolution of the field. 
They tend to overgeneralize research conclusions by ignoring the unique 
characteristics of different organizations. And they shield students from 
ethical and ideological concerns regarding the possible negative side effects 
of organizations. Further, the catalog approach has difficulty treating 
emerging research trends because the most widely used organizing device 
is a list of organizational dimensions popular during the 1960s, and the 
highly theoretical texts tend to ignore questions of practicality and 
relevance. 

W. Richard Scott has attempted to provide a clear alternative to these 
approaches in his book, Organizations: Rational, Natural and Open Sys- 
tems. The book contains a strong historical analysis of the field’s develop- 
ment, avoids using the traditional list of organizational dimensions as 
chapter titles, emphasizes the importance of researchers operating within 
the parameters of well-articulated organizational typologies, and raises 
concerns about the negative impact of society’s unchecked deference to the 
organizational imperative. This book is clearly an important new intro- 
ductory text because of its unique approach and strong theoretical 
grounding. 

The book is divided into four sections (14 chapters). The first section, 
“An Introduction to Organizations,” contains an excellent introductory 
chapter and a chapter on the unique features of different types of organi- 
zations. In this latter chapter the author describes different ways to con- 
struct organizational typologies and criticizes existing empirical and de- 
ductive typologies. This first section builds effectively on Scott’s earlier 
work with Blau and draws heavily on recent work in the area by Bill 
McKelvy and others. Overall, it represents the most comprehensive treat- 
ment of organizational typologies currently available. 

The second section, “Three Perspectives on Organizations,” introduces 
what is intended to be the major theme of the book—the distinctions 
among the rational, natural, and open systems models. This part of ‘the 
book represents both unique strengths and unfortunate weaknesses. : Its 
greatest strength is that it provides students with a strong historical over- 
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view of the field. While the schema of rational, natural, and open systems 
is certainly not unique to this book, the extensive use of these models as 
a way of making sense out of the plethora of themes and issues in the field 
should prove very helpful to students. Unfortunately, the review of the 
literature pertaining to these three models is quite spotty. For example, 
the recent work on organizational life cycles is not included in the natural 
systems chapter, and the open systems chapter offers cursory treatment 
of the resource control and population ecology models. Though these 
topics are discussed in greater detail later in the book, their superficial 
treatment in these initial overview chapters creates an uneven emphasis. 
I was particularly disappointed to find that this organizing theme was not 
utilized fully throughout the book. In the second half, the author’s topical 
review could have been approached more effectively from the perspective of 
the three models. For example, the chapter on organizational structure could 
have examined the concept from each perspective in turn. This format 
would have been consistent with the emphasis on these models suggested by 
the book’s subtitle. As it is, after section 1, the models are discussed ex- 
plicitly only briefly in section introductions and chapter summaries. 

The third section, “Environments, Strategies, and Structures,” contains 
an up-to-date overview of central topics in the study of organizations. The 
considerable strength of this section is that it goes beyond the traditional 
treatment of structural and environmental dimensions to include many 
of the newer approaches to organizational analysis, such as transaction 
costs, meaning systems, myths, and ideology. This is one of the book’s 
most important assets. My main quarrel with this section is the organiza- 
tion of the material. The chapters cover too many topics, which makes 
teaching this section somewhat cumbersome if one’s view of how the topics 
hang together differs from the author’s. For example, the major discussion 
of organization size and its correlates is embedded in a chapter entitled 
“Sources of Structural Complexity: The Peripheral Sectors.” While a 
catalog list of chapter titles (e.g., size, centralization, formalization) would 
undermine the distinctive approach of this book, a less aggregated presenta- 
tion of the material in this section would increase its versatility. 

The last section, “Organization and Society,” focuses on the dysfunc- 
tional consequences of organizational activity. These include bureaupathol- 
ogies such as overconformity of members and unresponsiveness to client 
needs. The chapter on organizational effectiveness emphasizes the multiple 
constituency approach, which is consistent with the societal focus of the 
section. This attention to negative outcomes is refreshing in an introductory 
text. Most introductory texts are written with such a strong structural- 
functional orientation that students are never encouraged to question the 
objectives of organizations or the motivations of their leaders. However, 
I would like to have seen this critical appraisal pursued even further 
to include a critique of the organizing models used in the book itself. 
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. The rational, natural, and open system frameworks emphasized in the first 
section focus attention on different facets of organizational vitality but 
uniformly ignore questions of organizational legitimacy. They all accept 
the basic premise that an organization’s goals should be pursued and that 
an organization ought to survive. A thoughtful ‘examination of the impli- 
cations of sociologists legitimating these assumptions through the extensive 
use of these three models would have provided the basis for a very 
provocative classroom discussion. Consequently, I hope Scott will expand 
his concluding section in a second edition to include a broader treatment 
of the radical criticisms of organizational theory that are grounded in 
Marxism and critical theory, so as to provide a better overall ideological 
balance for the book. 

In general, this is a well-written book that deserves strong consideration 
by instructors who have no particular theoretical ax to grind, desire a 
thorough historical overview, and want to introduce their students to some 
of the newer approaches to organizational structure and environmental 
relations (e.g., transaction costs) and enactment. 


Authority and the Individual in Japan: Citizen Protest in Historical Per- 
spective. Edited by J. Victor Koschmann. Tokyo: University of Tokyo 
Press, 1978. Pp. ix-+-318. $19.50. 


David W. Plath 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


The citizens’ movements of the 1960s and 1970s swept across Japan’s po- 
litical landscape like a spring breeze. By that time a century had passed 
since the Meiji Restoration imposed the revolution from the top that 
launched Japan’s modern managerial state, and a generation had passed 
since the Allied occupation imposed the revolution from without that 
brought Japan all the trappings of modern mass democracy. At long last, 
popular sovereignty, an idea several times transplanted, seemed to have - 
taken root. In the hopeful words of one contributor to this book, “We are 
seeing the onset of a genuine citizen revolution .. . a revolution marked by 
a steady deepening of political maturity rather than by any sudden or dra- 
matic upheaval” (p. 173). 

But already the blossoms of citizen participation have begun to look a 
little wilted. By the early 1980s, establishment conservatives had retaken 
a sweeping majority of seats in the Diet. Was the wave of activism only a 
fad, then, a bourgeois echo of the proletarian movements that rose and fell 
50 years earlier during the decade of “Taisho Democracy”? As yet there 
is no routine channel for direct citizen involvement in defining the public 
interest. But if the long-run outlook is cloudy, short-run results are clear. 
Nobody who follows Japanese politics will soon forget the film clips of the — 
president of the Chisso Corporation on his knees in apology before a band 
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of citizens who were outraged over mercury poisoning in Minamata Bay. 
Even the casual traveler in Japan today will notice superhighway projects 
that have been halted by local opposition, their pavements ending abruptly 
in rice fields. And he probably will have entered Japan through Narita 
International Airport, opened to service at last after eight years of bitter 
citizen opposition, and still an armed camp that makes a curious introduc- 
tion to the nation that we are being told we ought to emulate because it is 
‘number 1. 

Whether one hopes to reach a more balanced evaluation of this wonder- 
child of oriental capitalism or one hopes to gauge comparatively the possi- 
bilities for “mature” citizen protest in high-tech superstates anywhere, one 
should pay attention to the recent Japanese campaigns of nay-saying. For 
either of these lines of inquiry Authority and the Individual in Japan, 
edited by J. Victor Koschmann, will serve as a valuable source book. It 
offers a dozen essays by leading Japanese intellectuals, each addressing a 
different facet of the topic of citizen protest. Selecting, editing, and trans- 
lating are all done to high standards of quality control, so that the book 
reads well and holds together from preface to index. Not only will the non- 
Japanese reader become better informed about protest activism in Japan 
(the book is rich factually but makes no claim to encyclopedic coverage), 
he will also have a rare opportunity to listen to the style of rhetoric that 
Japanese intellectuals deploy when they attack the managerial values and 
. megaliths of their own society. 

Koschmann opens the volume with an essay of his own that outlines the 
Japanese pattern of control and reactions to control—“soft rule and ex- 
pressive protest” is his catchy label. A second overview chapter by Matsu- 
moto Sannosuke takes up Japan’s perdurable problem of social philosophy, 
that of the liberation of a sphere of “private” action that can be defended 
legitimately against the ideological high ground of “public” responsibility, 
a domain captured and held throughout modern times by the central state 
—-originally in the name of empire, now in the name of efficiency. 

The rest of the chapters are divided between the prewar and postwar 
periods. Three essays take up cases of heterodoxy during the prewar years: 
legitimacy struggles waged by Christians, Communists, and populists. One 
chapter provides a rare glimpse of those Japanese who were able to sustain 
resistance amid the ultranationalism of the Pacific War years. Then come 
two chapters dealing with the recent citizens’ movements in general, fol- 
lowed by three essays on particular themes of protest: militarism, pacifism, 
and familism. The final two chapters consider “community” as a potential 
base to be defended against the authority of the center. 

If the book is on Japan it is about issues that confront every high-tech 
superstate. According to Koschmann (who quotes Jean-Paul Sartre and 
Norman Cousins on the point), the essence of democracy is that an indi- 
vidual can say no to government and get away with it. But if this is the 
essence, what does it produce when it grows to “political maturity”? Is 
nay-saying citizen protest just another role in the political drama—or does 
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“maturity” imply some sort of long-term course of activity, not just a role 
but a career? Perhaps political sociology needs to think about citizen par- 
ticipation as a problem in adult human development. Koschmann’s book, 
nominally about an exotic society, leaves the reader with a number of such 
take-home exam questions. 


Mass Media and Social Change. Edited by Elihu Katz and Tamas Szecsko. 
Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1981. Pp. 271. $22.50 (cloth); 
$9.95 (paper). 


Donald M. Gillmor 
University of Minnesota 


Are mass media the mirrors or the molders of society? This is the central 
question addressed in the more meaningful essays in this brief collection 
entitled Mass Media and Social Change, which grew out of Symposium VII 
of the Ninth World Congress of Sociology meeting in Uppsala in 1978. 
Coeditor (along with Elihu Katz) Tamas Szecsk6, director of the Mass 
Communication Research Centre in Budapest, in a prologue which would 
have benefited from collegial editing, notes that “social change . . . is com- 
ing into the focus of sociologists’ attention in the field of mass communi- 
cation research.” 

A series of analytical essays follows that routine pronouncement. Some 
are clearly in the neo-Marxist tradition, some are ideologically detached, 
some are interesting, others verge on impenetrability. In all of them mass 
media—notably television—are charged with failing to provoke social 
change on behalf of some kind of higher stage of social organization that 
is never really defined. In dramatic and amusing contrast, only the Soviet 
sociologist Valery Korobeinikov, head of the Department of Public Opinion 
at the Moscow Institute for Sociological Research, is perfectly satisfied 
with the status quo. His pages are nothing more than a brief for the Com- 
munist state: “Socialism, whose essential feature is the harmonious, bal- 
anced development of all parts of the social organism, establishes certain 
links inside the system of mass media. Under socialism they mutually 
complement and enrich one another through creative competition (as dis- 
tinct from desperate competition under capitalism)” (p. 57). This is sci- 
ence abandoned in favor of what J. Bronowski called the “monstrous prin- 
ciple of certainty”! 

Sensitive social theorists represented here reach for something, anything, 
better than media, which, in the words of Britain’s Peter Golding, render 
radical social changes invisible, undesirable, and unnecessary or, according 
to American Peter Dahlgren, create quiescent mass loyalty. 

Gaye Tuchman, an insightful theorist, puts well her hypothesis that the 
production of news, particularly on television, is the making of myth and 
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the industrialization of both mind and body. Once that is understood, and 
its exegesis thus far suggests more faith than fact, the search for social 
meaning can begin. 

Is this power to retard change by reinforcing the status quo what 
limited-effects theorists have been suggesting all along, or are we being 
presented here with a new definition, or a new kind, of power? 

Revisiting the mass culture debate, Paul Hirsch superimposes his dichot- 
omy of production/distribution systems on the dichotomies already litter- 
ing the cultural landscape of that hoary dialogue: humanist/scientist, 
theorist /empiricist, qualitative /quantitative, radical/reactionary, optimist/ 
pessimist, pluralist/authoritarian, homogeneous/heterogeneous,  elites/ 
masses. Hirsch injects the reality of identifiable functioning orders into 
the mass culture framework. He also demonstrates how two epistemologies, 
one scientific and the other literary, may change places. Social scientists, 
for example, sometimes claim communication effects that literary analysts 
find simplistic and out of context. And Hirsch intelligently recommends 
intellectual ecumenism as a first step toward public policymaking. 

Elisabeth Noelle-Neumann’s terseness of language is welcome in her in- 
terpretation of the literature on effects and the implication of her own 
fragmentary data. The West German sociologist concludes that media sys- 
tems may have substantial effects when contradicting predominant existing 
attitudes, especially under conditions of consonance and cumulation in a 
public setting. 

Rejecting the notion of bureaucratic servility on the part of journalists, 
Noelle-Neumann finds support for a degree of autonomous dynamism in 
the role of communicator, noting especially H. M. Kepplinger’s conclusion 
that media content and journalistic attitudes, at least in a West German 
context, were always ahead of changes in the attitudes of the population. 
This is not to say that their best efforts might not still serve the purposes 
of the power structure, but there is nothing inherent in the role of journal- 
ist, she believes, that dictates such service, either to elites or to masses. 
This qualifies the mirror hypothesis. Journalists and their channels do set 
agendas and mold public attitudes. 

Swedish sociologist Karl Rosengren recommends a confluence between 
theoretical treatise and empirical study, the sociology of knowledge and 
the sociology of mass communications. His purpose is to examine the ques- 
tion foreclosed in some earlier contributions to- this work: Are the media 
agents of social change or reinforcers of the status quo? 

In order to examine relationships between social structure and values 
mediated by communication media, Rosengren calls for four sets of data, 
preferably longitudinal: data about social structure, data about the value 
system mediated by the mass media, data about values entertained by the 
population (a methodologically difficult undertaking), and data about the 
values of the producers and controllers—Hirsch might add, distributors— 
of media content. 

Coeditor Elihu Katz’s thoughtful epilogue could have profitably pre- 
sented the collection, as it would have substituted admirably for this re- 
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view. A summary paragraph says a great deal about the Uppsala confer- 
ence: “Greater precision in the definition of effects and more careful speci- 
fication of the process through which they work is certainly in order. 
Research on Persuasion asks ‘What do the media cause people to think?’ 
Agenda-setting research asks ‘What do the media cause people to think 
about?’ Technological theories of the media assert that effect is on ‘How 
people think.’ Ideological effects are concerned with the role of the media 
in constructing the reality of ‘what people believe’ about the structure of 
their society. Shifting from one to another definition of effect has released 
the field from the morass of persuasive effects. Shifting from individual to 
societal effects has released the field from psychologism and refocused it on 
sociology and politics” (p. 267). 


Jung in Context: Modernity and the Making of a Psychology. By Peter 
Homans. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1979. Pp. 234. $15.00. 


Jan Goldstein 
University of Chicago 


Its title notwithstanding, Jung in Context is less a book about Jung than a 
“search for a method.” In face of a growing but chaotic body of literature, 
Peter Homans wants to bring order to the study of the emergence of 20th- 
century psychological thought by developing what he calls a general ‘‘con- 
textual approach.” He proposes that the genesis of a system of psychology 
be examined from three perspectives or according to three contexts which 
are presumed to have had a shaping influence: psychobiography, or the 
inner life of the psychologist; sociology of knowledge, or the social forces 
impinging on the psychologist; and religious factors. That Homans gives 
this approach its trial run with respect to Jung is not, he is careful to note, 
meant as a statement of affinity: “I am not suggesting that Jung needs to 
be ‘rediscovered.’ Nothing in this book seeks to defend the ‘Jungian’ point 
of view” (p. 21). Rather, circumstantial reasons, such as the availability 
of autobiographical material, determined his choice of the Swiss depth psy- 
chologist. The bulk of the book is so skillful and absorbing an inquiry into 
Jung’s ideas that it is easy for the reader to forget, in medias res, that 
Homans has a larger purpose: to offer a “paradigm,” grounded in his study 
of Jung but applicable to all originative psychological thinkers, the validity 
of which can be tested by subsequent research (pp. 156-57). 

The message of Homans’s paradigm is that psychology arose from the 
decline of religion. As he is well aware, the point is hardly a new one, but 
the virtue and novelty of Homans’s work is the spelling out of the mech- 
anisms that connected the two phenomena. In this endeavor, Homans relies 
heavily on Heinz Kohut’s theory of narcissism, a theory both fashionable 
and controversial in psychoanalytic circles today. 

Narcissism, which figured only peripherally in Freud’s theory, is libido 
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directed toward the self. It is the first, primitive form of love and precedes 
the ability to love objects. For the very young child, parents are fused 
with the self; they are not yet objects, and their powers, which the child 
perceives as his own, lend the infantile self an illusion of its own grandi- 
osity. The developmental task which Kohut stresses is individuation, the 
forging of a delimited self which can subsist without wholesale incorpora- 
tion of the parents and in which narcissistic grandiosity has been “tamed” 
into realistic self-esteem. Where this developmental task fails, psychopa- 
thology of a particular sort results: unrelinquished illusions of grandiosity, 
contradicted by daily realities, produce perennial feelings of emptiness and 
inferiority. Now Homans postulates a close tie between the fate of narcis- 
sism in the individual and the historical vicissitudes of religion. Just as the 
parental “other” plays a necessary part in the formation of the self ac- 
cording to Kohut, so according to Homans the God of traditional religion, 
an exalted “other,” aids in the management of narcissism and in the main- 
tenance of mature selfhood by representing cultural ideals with which the 
self can appropriately merge, deriving renewed strength from this “infan- 
tile” posture of fusion. The absence of God, on the other hand, means that 
narcissism will run amok on a wide scale, creating a heightened self-aware- 
ness that, when articulated systematically, goes under the name of “Dpsy- 
chology.” The widespread nature of narcissistic psychopathology in 20th- 
century secular society also accounts for the extraordinary popularity of 
psychological thought among laymen. 

These, then, are Homans’s broadest conclusions, combining the psycho- 
logical with the social but treating the former in greater detail. The case 
study of Jung which inspired them combines these ingredients in the same 
proportions. In what is by far the longest section (chaps. 3-4), Homans 
builds an explanation of Jung’s intellectual creativity on a psychological 
examination of the highly explosive and well-documented Jung-Freud re- 
lationship. Finding the relationship rife with narcissistic themes, especially 
on Jung’s side, Homans argues elegantly and persuasively that the endur- 
ing “core” of Jungian theory and therapy——the disintegration of the arti- 
ficial social self, or “persona,” and its replacement by a much-expanded 
self in contact with the collective unconscious—arose as a solution to 
Jung’s own narcissistic problems. The sociological section (chap. 6) is 
briefer and less satisfying. Here Homans’s chief guides have been Fred 
Weinstein and Gerald Platt’s The Wish to Be Free (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1969) and Marthe Robert’s biog- 
raphy of Freud, From Oedipus to Moses (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
1976). Weinstein and Platt see the late 19th-century ‘introspective revolu- 
tion,” epitomized in the work of Freud, as completing the modernization pro- 
cess began by the Enlightenment and the French Revolution: after individual 
autonomy had been achieved in the political sphere, it was achieved in the 
personal sphere when, owing to changes in family structure in the wake of 
industrialization, the son’s hostility to the father became available to con- 
sciousness for the first time and was “codified” in psychological theory. 
The Robert biography sets out the motif of tension between religious and 
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secular culture as exacerbating problems of the formation of the self and 
stimulating interest in psychology. This very broad-gauged sociology of 
knowledge is adequate for Homans’s purposes and meshes well with his 
psychobiography. But as sociology of knowledge per se, it breaks no new 
ground. Those familiar with the essays of historian Carl Schorske (col- 
lected under the title Fin-de-Siécle Vienna [New York: Knopf, 1979]), 
which connect Freud’s creation of psychoanalysis to the specific sociopo- 
litical situation of the Austrian bourgeoisie, will be disappointed that 
Homans has attempted nothing comparable for Jung. Indeed, Homans 
barely mentions Switzerland, let alone the Swiss-German sociopolitical 
milieu in the period before the First World War. His Jung is simply an 
inhabitant of the modern industrial West. 

As should be apparent by now, Jung in Context is a thoroughly inter- 
disciplinary venture. As such, it will appeal to different readers for differ- 
ent reasons. Psychohistorians will be drawn to its sustained application of 
Kohut’s theory to the formation of a system of thought, an application 
which is one of the first of its kind (the psychoanalytic history of ideas 
having relied usually on classical Freudian or on Eriksonian theory) and 
which is carried out with exemplary sophistication. Anyone seeking an 
introduction to Jung’s thought will find a masterful précis here. And re- 
searchers of all stripes—sociologists, historians, psychologists—working on 
the emergence of psychology as a specialist discipline or as a popular cul- 
tural phenomenon will be challenged by Homans’s paradigm, with its in- 
sistence on the centrality of religion in the making of psychologies. 


The Imaginary Witness: The Critical Theory of Herbert Marcuse. By 
Morton Schoolman. New York: Free Press, 1980. Pp. xv-+399. $19.95. 


John J. Sewart 
University of Santa Clara 


The basic purpose of Morton Schoolman’s The Imaginary Witness is to 
provide the “‘first systematic and comprehensive exposition and interpre- 
tation of Marcuse’s entire lifes work” (pp. xii—xiii; my italics). This claim 
is somewhat misleading. Although he notes correctly that no definitive ac- 
count of Marcuse’s work has yet appeared, Schoolman’s work does not fill 
this gap. First, it does not draw upon previously untapped materials. 
Schoolman’s reconstruction of Marcuse’s critical theory could have bene- 
fited greatly from interviews with colleagues and fellow travelers as well 
as from a few trips to the archives. Second, Schoolman unfortunately de- 
cided to treat Marcuse in virtual isolation from his colleagues (Adorno, 
Horkheimer, Lowenthal, Pollock, Grossman, and Neumann) in the Insti- 
tute of Social Research. Although the author excuses himself from this 
task, Marcuse’s ideas cannot be understood fully without an analysis of 
the crucial intellectual context in which his thought developed during his 
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1934—41 work with the institute. Third, there is a disturbing lack of his- 
torical or biographical contextualization of Marcuse’s oeuvre. Several pub- 
lished interviews with Marcuse—neglected by Schoolman—shed a good 
deal of light on the origins and development of Marcuse’s critical theory 
of society. Aside from pointing to the deep scars left on Marcuse’s work 
by the Fascist horror (although we never learn exactly what it was about 
fascism that affected Marcuse so deeply), the reader is left with a dis- 
tinctly ahistorical account. That is to say, Schoolman’s project would Have 
been greatly improved if he had situated the theoretical trajectory of 
Marcuse’s work in relation to the vicissitudes of the social and political 
context within which he lived and wrote. If we want to understand fully 
Marcuse’s philosophy, aesthetics, cultural theory, and politics, it 1s abso- 
lutely necessary to analyze their origins: namely, his membership in the 
Social Democratic Party; his sympathetic relation to the Spartacus revo- 
lutionary political platform; his experiences in the Weimar Republic; his 
turn toward Freud; his interest in the emancipatory potential of the stu- 
dent movements, feminism, play, polymorphic sexuality, and art; etc. In 
short, it 1s impossible to grasp fully the scope and complexity of Marcuse’s 
work, as well as its tensions and contradictions, without a full consider- 
ation of his life history. Fourth, scant reference is made to the voluminous 
and hotly debated secondary literature on Marcuse. Indeed, seldom has a 
thinker been the subject of so much valorization and vilification from the 
entire spectrum of intellectual and political thought. In spite of School- 
man’s disclaimers, the understanding of Marcuse’s work would have been 
sharpened through a critical assessment of the multitude of contradictory 
interpretations, and we would have been helped to understand Schoolman’s 
own position—which too often remains submerged. 

All of this is not to say that Schoolman’s work is without merit. School- 
man has raised to center stage the sore point of the Marcusean project, 
that is, the problem of locating an Archimedian point of knowledge for a 
critical theory of society. The problem for Marcuse is how to justifv “the 
critical standpoint” without a reversion to an ontology of nature, thus ren- 
dering critical theory another in a long line of metaphysical attempts to 
discover a “first philosophy” or “ultimate origins.” While acutely aware 
of the foundational problems of critical theory, Schoolman aptly demon- 
strates that Marcuse never fully confronts or resolves the philosophical 
status of critical theory. 

Schoolman also usefully explores a related problem in Marcuse’s work. 
That is, how is critical theory to go beyond a “negative dialectics” to 
formulate a “positive” and empirical specification of critique? In this con- 
text Schoolman probingly explores the practical problem of adjudicating 
disputes over what would constitute reason or “the good society.” Recog- 
nizing that there is no privileged access to truth, Schoolman does not let 
Marcuse forget Mannheim’s query, “Who plans the planner?” He also re- 
minds us of Marx’s fundamental point that no social group stands apart 
from society or its own group interests. This is a major weakness in Mar- 
cuse’s advocacy of “transcendent” projects that would abolish the estab- 
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lished society. It is also a central theme of the second generation of critical 
theorists (esp. Habermas, Schmidt, and Offe) who are directly confronting 
the philosophical and strategic problems of reconciling or transcending the 
particularistic ideologies inherent in political and economic conflicts. 

Owing to the extreme difficulty of specifying the positive content of “Rea- 
son in an Age of Absolute Unreason,” Schoolman unfortunately interprets 
Marcuse as the grand champion of the totally administered society of 
domination, from which there is no exit. “In the end,” writes Schoolman, 
“Marcuse leaves us not only with a society without opposition but finally 
with a society even without the idea of opposition” (p. 350). Marcuse is 
thus cast as a vulgar technological reductionist, advocate of a romantic 
Natur philosophie, and pessimistic theorist of one-dimensionality. Although 
one can certainly point to those one-dimensional moments in Marcuse’s 
work, one cannot ignore Marcuse as a critical theorist of the emancipatory 
potential of society. It was not a one-dimensional Marcuse who chose 
Orpheus the liberator as his own culture hero. What Schoolman misses is 
Marcuse’s protean analysis of the complex and ongoing dialectic of ratio- 
nality and irrationality in society. In the process, Schoolman loses what is 
most valuable in Marcuse’s legacy—-an uncompromising commitment to 
the radical and subversive tradition of social theory. 


Hegel contra Sociology. By Gillian Rose. London: Athlone Press; Atlantic 
Highlands, N.J.: Humanities Press, 1981. Pp. 261. $45.00 (cloth); $17.50 
(paper). | 


Kathleen Toth 
University of Texas at San Antonio 


Hegel contra Soctology is an extraordinarily difficult book which seems, at 
least by implication, to demand the complete rethinking of sociology and 
the total abandonment of the notion of “scientific” sociology. However, it 
is difficult to be very precise about the derivation of these conclusions since 
they are more suggested than explained by Gillian Rose, who at least 
achieves stylistic continuity by employing an elliptic approach throughout 
the book. The majority of the text does not deal with these demands as 
such but instead consists of a series of commentaries on various texts of 
Hegel. These sections are decidedly not designed for the novice, but, on the 
other hand, the author does not address herself to rival interpretations be- 
yond noting that the misreading of Hegel begins with Marx, if not earlier. 
She also makes no attempt to situate Hegel in his social context, a touted 
practice of late in the study of classic texts. Instead, what is undertaken 
is the exposition of Rose’s Hegel in what Hegel himself would call the 
severe style—one which “makes little concession to the spectator” (p. 51). 

Rose disclaims any attempt to return to Hegel, but she does aspire to 
“retrieve Hegelian speculative experience for social theory” (p. 1). Why 
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spend time on Hegel? The importance of Hegel for social theory lies in the 
fact that he subjected Kant to a penetrating criticism. The relevance of the 
critique of Kant, in turn, is that, according to Rose, virtually all sociology 
has been based on one or the other of two variants of neo-Kantianism. Its 
inadequacies must, therefore, be endemic to sociology. 

Obviously, this is a very sweeping assertion and in making it, it should 
be stressed, the author virtually restricts the begetting of sociology to 
Durkheim and Weber. She then argues that, although the classical origins 
of sociology are usually portrayed in terms of competing paradigms found 
in the work of Durkheim and Weber, the thought of these founders in fact 
“rests upon an identical framework” (p. 1), which she calls the neo-Kan- 
tian paradigm. She claims not only that these two sociologies are funda- 
mentally misunderstood when this commonality is overlooked but also that 
apparently radical attempts to break out of this paradigm by challenging 
Durkheim and Weber still remain essentially within the neo-Kantian 
framework. This failure, the author says, undercuts the efforts of phenome- 
nology, the Frankfurt school and other varieties of Marxism, and the work 
of Talcott Parsons and Anthony Giddens. Indeed, “the very idea of a sci- 
entific sociology, whether non-Marxist or Marxist, is only possible as a 
form of neo-Kantianism” (pp. 1-2). 

The journey from Kantian epistemology to neo-Kantian sociology is 
based less on Kant himself than on the work of several generations of 
19th-century Kant critics, most notably Rudolf Hermann Lotze. What is 
crucial to the career of neo-Kantianism is Lotze’s distinction between a 
reality of necessarily valid truths which belong to thinking, a reality of 
given facts which belong to perception, and a reality of determination of 
value. Validity and value come to be conceived of as ultimate, underivable, 
and separate spheres of life which are apprehended directly. Validity be- 
comes the focus of the Marburg school and then of Durkheim’s sociology, 
but values are given primacy by the Heidelberg school and by Weber. 

The author argues that the sociologies based on neo-Kantianism are 
flawed by the unknowability of the ground or source of either validity or 
value. They are part of what Kant calls the unconditioned, which one 
takes as given. This doctrine in its sociological forms results in “the un- 
knowability of ourselves, both as objects of experience” and “as moral 
agents capable of freedom” (p. 44). I find nothing inherently implausible 
about contending that most sociology, or, indeed, most social science, has 
been trapped in a debilitating polarity of equally opaque facts and values. 
But whether or not this framework is as all-pervasive or uniformly neo- 
Kantian as Rose suggests surely requires more exploration than is provided 
in this volume. For starters, the “paradigm” seems more readily applicable 
‘to Weber than to Durkheim, although I would not foreclose the possibility 
of the case being made. Still, the contours of the paradigm itself must be 
drawn more clearly, especially if it is going to be claimed that to reject it 
is to reject “science” in the study of society. 

However, even granting Rose all of these preliminaries, the question still 
remains, What can social theory learn from Hegel besides the untenability 
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of Kant’s conceptions? Here the answers seem meager in relation to the 
effort expended in explicating the texts. The crux of the matter would seem 
to be the notion of “speculative experience,” but all that is said explicitly is 
that “to read a proposition speculatively means that the identity which is 
affirmed between subject and predicate is seen equally to affirm a lack of 
identity” between them (pp. 48-49). This is hardly a road map to a new 
view of society. To be fair, the author clearly intends the discussion of 
propositions such as “‘the real is rational” to illuminate this idea of a spec- 
ulative reading, but she is not successful enough in this endeavor. At a 
more substantive level, it is again far from clear what can be derived from 
Hegel as interpreted by Rose. She repeatedly suggests that Hegel’s strength 
lies in his perception that the institutions that appear most natural and 
immediate in any society (the neo-Kantian given) presuppose an overall 
economic and political organization which may not be immediately intelli- 
gible and in which property relations play a crucial role. Yet she also as- 
serts that the “fundamental paradox” of Hegel’s thought is that he is a 
critic of all property forms while at the same time “his central notion of 
a free and equal political relationship is inexplicable without concepts of 
property” (pp. 80-81). Despite the systematic ambiguity she finds in 
Hegel’s exposition of ethical life and the inability of the Logic to escape 
abstractness, we are nonetheless carried on to the proposition that ‘“Hegel’s 
philosophy has no social import if the absolute cannot be thought” (p. 
92). Even the sympathetic reader must feel that doubt remains whether 
the absolute can be thought, or at least whether, in this interpretation, 
Hegel succeeded in doing so. 


Practice and Progress: British Sociology 1950-1980. Edited by Philip 
Abrams, Rosemary Deem, Janet Finch, and Paul Rock. London: Allen & 
Unwin. Pp. 208. $28.50 (cloth); $12.50 (paper). 


Recent British Sociology. By John Eldridge. Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: 
Humanities Press, 1980. Pp. 276. $30.00. 


Alvin Boskoff 
Emory University 


American sociologists have long been interested in British sociology (from 
Spencer to such contemporaries as Giddens, Goldthorpe, and Lukes), 
though we have borrowed more frequently perhaps from French and Ger- 
man sociological writers. Institutionally, British sociology has evolved 
more slowly, about 40 or 50 years behind our own, but since about 1950 
both sociologies have expanded, flourished, and now show signs of defla- 
tion, retrenchment, and uncertainty. The two books under review may be 
considered a part of a very recent British self-evaluation—one that is 
genuinely relevant because of a similar transitional phase in which we too 
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face difficult problems of reevaluation, criticism, adjustment, and, most im- 
portant, creativity. 

These two analyses are perhaps fortuitously complementary. Practice 
and Progress, edited by Philip Abrams, Rosemary Deem, Janet Finch, and 
Paul Rock, provides a series of soundings from papers delivered at the 
1980 meetings of the British Sociological Association. Its 11 contributors 
individually review and evaluate selected tendencies in British sociology 
during the past three decades. While its coverage is not “representative” 
of British sociological activities, its components furnish rather definite— 
and largely cumulative—conclusions about achievements and limitations. 
In Recent British Sociology, John Eldridge has the advantage of a “one- 
man show,” which he pursues largely in a series of substantive vignettes 
in nine core chapters. His apparent strategy is to fashion a mosaic of socio- 
logical areas and issues, in most of which he deals with major denates and 
submits his views on the more tenable position in them. 

Structurally, Practice and Progress falls into three arbitrary divisions: 
professional-institutional development; methodological issues; and selected 
innovative thrusts in British sociology. In my opinion, such a framework 
unduly emphasizes general orientations and methodological stances and 
fails to allow adequate space for genuine substantive achievements (and 
defects) and analyses of definable theories that either underlie or justify 
representative empirical studies. But given this scheme, the institutional 
segment has some instructive aspects. J. A. Barnes sketches the changing 
views of professionalism that followed the formation of the British Socio- 
logical Association in 1950 and concludes that the current ambivalence on 
that issue is more desirable than some imposed orthodoxy. John Urry gen- 
erally applauds the degree to which British sociologists have borrowed 
(he calls it “parasitism’’) from other disciplines and concludes that while 
this accounts for lack of identity and a multiplicity of orientations, it also 
has the virtue of encouraging openness to innovation. (In my opinion, 
Urry has neglected to describe or evaluate the worth of such “innova- 
tions.”) In an ingenious confrontation of fact and myth, Anthony Heath 
and Ricca Edmondson evaluate the present presumed dominance of Oxford 
and Cambridge in British sociology and present rather selective evidence 
to cast doubt on the existence of an Oxbridge hegemony. Philip Abrams, 
the senior editor, closes the first section by discussing the academic decline 
in sociology and offers in explanation the processes of popularization or 
incorporation into conventional wisdom-——in short, past success apparently 
breeds current failure. 

In the section on methodology, the five papers reflect a kind of aca- 
demic schizophrenia. On the one hand, as is maintained in the papers by 
Jennifer Platt and Christopher Husbands, there has been an antiquantita- 
tive bias, expressed in acceptance of French (structuralist) Marxism, 
phenomenology, C. Wright Mills, and social philosophy in general. But 
sociological research is persistently positivistic in techniques and in search- 
ing for testable hypotheses. Indeed, Maureen Cain and Janet Finch argue 
the need for data, but their “test” of data is not through statistical pro- 
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cedures but in terms of utility or value relevance, bolstered by scholarship | 
and opportunity for debate. Similarly, Peter Abell admits the necessity of 
methodology but decries the dominance of fad and fashion, which are largely 
irrelevant to the actual production of sociological knowledge. Finally, Mi- 
chael Phillipson points to a basic ambiguity: that of language as an indis- 
pensable conceptual tool, but also as an obstacle to unbridled empiricism. 

The final part comprises two essays on the semidomesticated “alien” in- 
fluences of recent years. Leslie Sklair examines the ways in which Marxism 
in various forms has nettled and colored the received academic sociology 
of the interwar years, mainly by criticizing positivism and devaluing his- 
tory. He concludes that these confrontations have been mutually beneficial, 
though I find this view more sanguine than supportable. Then, in a final 
chapter, Margaret Stacey criticizes the obstinate conceptual focus on social 
specialization in the public realm and its attendant disregard of women in 
the social division of labor. She advocates instead serious study of the 
private domain and the special relevance of the feminine gender (and 
feminist movements) in order to understand modern society. 

John Eldridge’s Recent British Sociology is a more mellow and less agi- 
tated survey of the situation than that presented in Practice and Progess. 
He does not convey the sense of contention and crisis found in many papers 
in the latter collection, or the urgency and frustration among British 
sociologists, or the difficulties arising from imposed reductions in sociology 
programs and faculty and the current attempt to hamstring Britain’s So- 
cial Science Research Council (a major source of research funds for soci- 
ology and related disciplines). Yet in February of 1982 Eldridge was made 
chairman of a consortium of social science organizations that seeks to pilot 
those disciplines through a raging sea of financial stringencies, unemploy- 
ment, and shaky academic prestige. In this work, Eldridge takes a leisurely 
pace in his review of three topics: British sociology before World War IT; 
sociological practice in several representative subfields; and the impact of 
historians and relevant philosophers of social science on sociology. 

The first part of the book is a brief picture of a highly restricted soci- . 
ology, when there were only one or two chairs in sociology, when sociology 
could not breach Oxbridge’s academic curtain, and when a few men (e.g., 
Hobhouse, Ginsberg, T. Marshall, Mannheim) constructed the basic dis- 
course of sociological analysis in London. In the 1930s, however, sociology 
had made its way into many provincial universities and then, with the 
new wave of universities in the 1950s and 1960s, sociology achieved broad 
and very gratifying acceptance in education and government. 

However, as Eldridge suggests in chapter 5 and elsewhere, extensive out- 
side influences became apparent—-and welcome—specifically, those of Mills 
and his critical, historical sociology; the Parsonian framework; aspects of 
labeling theory; and various revisions of Marxist orientations. These have 
been variably intertwined in the development of a number of British socio- 
logical specialties (discussed in chaps. 6-13). Eldridge seems to give more 
attention to industrial sociology, criminology, religion, urban sociology, and 
stratification. These substantive chapters are too detailed for easy sum- 
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mary here, but a few observations about them can be offered. First, they 
contain very competent discussions of representative books and mono- 
graphs. Second, they focus typically on emerging controversies and debates 
in each field (e.g., secularization in religion, embourgeoisement in strati- 
fication, Marxian ideology in urban sociology). Third, Eldridge evaluates 
contending arguments and works fairly and foretells fruitful consequences 
for subsequent research. 

The final section is something of an afterthought and mars the essential 
continuity of the preceding chapters. One chapter concerns the ambivalent 
interaction between British sociologists and historians and points to a few 
examples of superior works with relevance to both fields (e.g., the work of 
E. P. Thompson, Hobsbawm, Perry Anderson, and N. Elias). In a final 
chapter, he reviews the recurring methodological debate in Britain about 
positivism and an evolutionary approach. After comparing the relevant 
viewpoints of Popper, Dahrendorf, Gellner, Winch, Goldthorpe, and Lukes 
on these issues, he ends on a rather mild and meditative note: “Back to 
sociological inquiry, warts and all.” 

In summary, Eldridge examines British sociology in its published form, 
while Abrams and his colleagues devote more attention to professional 
issues and practical problems. Neither considers such highly important 
matters as the vicissitudes of teaching or the encompassing difficulties of 
financial support and adequate public understanding of an internally di- 
vided sociological enterprise. 


The Perpetual Dream: Reform and Experiment in the American College. 
By Gerald Grant and David Riesman. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1978. Pp. vi+-474. $15.00. 

j 


Charles Wegener 
University of Chicago 


The collegiate experiments reported on in Tke Perpetual Dream are those 
of the late 1960s to the middle and late 1970s, a decade which Gerald 
Grant and David Riesman take to be “as volatile a period of educational 
reform as America has ever experienced” (p. 1). For the purposes of this 
survey, these experiments are roughly classified into two groups: “telic 
reforms” and “popular reforms.” Telic reforms are “attempts to change 
undergraduate education which embody a distinctive set of ends or pur- 
poses” (p. 2), while popular reforms are “changes in the character of un- 
dergraduate education which are the result of increases in student auton- 
omy, new patterns of organization, and attempts to respond to the de- 
mands of minorities and other previously disenfranchised groups” (p. 2). 
While the scope of the investigation was much larger, the bulk of the book 
is a report in depth on a relatively small number of institutions repre- 
senting these types of reform. In the case of telic reforms, “St. John’s Col- 
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lege is illustrative of neo-classic revival, Kresge College [Santa Cruz] rep- 
resents the communal-expressives, and the College for Human Services 
[New York] is an example of the activist-radical impulse’ (p. 2). Dis- 
cussion of popular reforms is less easily focused, but three examples are 
discussed in detail: ‘“Florida’s New College [Sarasota], one of the wholly 
new private colleges now absorbed into the public system,” the experiment 
in cluster colleges at Santa Cruz “as a genuine innovation in academic 
structure,” and two state colleges in the New Jersey system, Ramapo and 
Stockton—‘‘ways in which the public sector has responded to popular de- 
mands for reform and to pressures to grant wider access” (p. 3). In fact, 
the most obvious strength and interest of the book lies in these case 
studies. They are, according to their lights, remarkably thorough, sympathet- 
ic but not uncritical, perceptive and reflective. In particular the studies at- 
tempt to do justice to the individual personalities who in so many cases 
seem to have been powerful shaping forces in the founding and evolution 
of many of these institutions. Those who have worked or are still working 
in these colleges will no doubt read with interest and perhaps surprise 
these sometimes vivid portraits, as well as many other features oi these 
histories. It is true that the occasional effort to achieve an almost journal- 
istic concreteness in reporting and argument produces in the long run a 
certain weariness in the reader (“Dressed in a loose shirt and jeans, she 
.... “He invited us into his neat room with a large mobile and wicker 
bird-cage chair hanging from the ceiling.” “But the experience of sniffing 
oxygen and hydrogen separately is very different from taking a plunge 
into the water” [pp. 88, 274, 375]), but, like almost everything else in 
the book, these reportorial tendencies are very carefully controlled. 

The result of this considerable elaboration of historical material is that 
the book can be read profitably by many who are not much impressed by 
or particularly interested in the analytical scheme which it uses. (The 
authors themselves are, characteristically, extremely cautious about the 
importance of this scheme in the shaping of their accounts.) The book is 
a kind of mine of data not only about institutional patterns and evolutions 
but about the ideas and impulses of those who live and work in them. Since 
the authors are historically and analytically sophisticated, their running 
reflections and “insights” pinpoint most of the continuing issues and sug- 
gest many of the other ways in which one might attempt to understand 
and evaluate the developments they chronicle. Detailed quarrelings with 
this or that “interpretation,” investigatory instrument, selection of signif- 
icant example, or even general bias (what might be described as ‘‘open- 
minded research university academic assumptions”) would not change this 
fundamental quality or seriously question the value it has for those who 
want material for thought and hypotheses for action. 

Like all history, then, this account is ambiguous in outcome in every 
sense. But also, like all history, it is a history of something. In this case 
that something is institutions. When the authors offer (in a conclusion 
somewhat ominously titled “A Modest Proposal”) their own “Reflections,” 
this fundamental shaping of their material becomes clear, for what they 
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offer is entirely couched in institutional terms: institutional problems, in- 
stitutional hypotheses, institutional resources for the solution proposed. In 
one sense this cannot be quarreled with. Obviously education is what edu- 


cational institutions offer, and that is no less true of collegiate education. 


But it might seem equally obvious that institutions are at best inefficient 
and fumbling attempts to organize enterprises and deal with problems 
identifiable independently of any institutional device or habit. The authors 
are not unaware of this possibility, but the consequences it might have for 
the character of their enterprise are neither recognized nor met. But that 
is another book. In the meantime we may be grateful for what we have 
in this one. 


Federal Regulations: Ethical Issues and Social Research. Edited by Mur- 
ray L. Wax and Joan Cassell. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press (for the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science), 1979. Pp. xvii-+- 
250. $18.50. 


Martin Bulmer 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


To what extent should government regulate the activities of social scien- 
tists in conducting empirical research? To what extent is it necessary and 
desirable to interfere with the process of free social scientific inquiry in 
order to protect the public good? What are “the risks, harms, hopes and 
benefits of social research to those who are studied” (p. 243)? Federal 
Regulations, a collection of papers originally presented at a symposium of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, addresses these 
and related issues linked loosely to (and by) the debate over federal reg- 
ulation. Even though the new federal regulations which came into effect 
in July 1981 are much less draconian for social science than was widely 
feared, the issues raised in that debate cannot be brushed aside as merely 
a temporary irritation. Editors Murray Wax and Joan Cassell and their con- 
tributors perform a useful task in airing some of the wider issues at stake. 

Inevitably, in covering a great deal of ground, the treatment of any par- 
ticular topic is rather thin. This is true even of the two papers on con- 
ceptual issues. Edith Graber’s solid and useful discussion of the concept 
of privacy, which cites a number of key U.S. Supreme Court cases, whets 
the appetite for more substantial analyses such as those contained in J. P. 
Young’s edited volume, Privacy (New York: Wiley, 1978). M. Brewster 
Smith’s reprinted chapter contrasting voluntaristic and utilitarian ap- 
proaches to research ethics prompts one to turn to Paul Davidson Reyn- 
old’s survey Ethical Dilemmas and Social Science Research (San Fran- 
cisco: Jossey Bass, 1979). In the section on quantitative research, Robert 
F. Boruch and Joe Cecil’s brief paper, mainly on randomized response, 
is an inadequate trailer for their excellent and comprehensive treatment 
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of privacy and confidentiality issues in Assuring the Confidenticlity of 
Social Research Data (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1979). Eleanor Singer’s chapter on the effect of confidentiality assurances on 
survey response rate had already been reported in part in her 1978 article, 
“Informed Consent,” in the American Sociological Review (43:144~-62). 

The section on the implications of regulation for qualitative research 
methods provides the most extended treatment, in chapters by Virginia 
Olesen, Janet Fitcham, and Joan Cassell (though parts of the latter chap- 
ter appeared in Cassell’s article, “Risk and Benefit to Subjects of Field- 
work,” American Sociologist 13 [1968]: 134-43). The authors criticize 
the effects of regulation through Institutional Review Boards (IRBs) ‘on 
grounds similar to those argued by Troy Duster, David Matza, and David 
Wellman in 1979 in “Fieldwork and the Protection of Human Subjects,” 
American Sociologist (14:136-42). The authors charge that exaggerated 
concern with informed consent protocols, sensitivity about research on 
marginal or stigmatized groups, or apprehension about studying illegal or 
socially disapproved behavior may lead IRBs to interfere with or even 
shackle the work of the qualitative researcher. A brief chapter by Lynne 
Kipnis describes just such an experience, in which her attempt to study 
the attitudes of juvenile diabetics toward their disease and its treatment 
was stymied by bureaucratic hassles with and within her IRB. 

A fourth group of papers is concerned with the broader ethical and polit- 
ical contexts of regulation. Bradford H. Gray provides an outline and 
interim (May 1978) report on the work of the National Commission for 
the Protection of Human Subjects. Clark Abt discusses the costs imposed 
by regulation upon survey research. Wax and Cassell discuss the broader 
social and political contexts within which fieldwork is conducted. The tenor 
of the criticisms of regulation is very similar to that expressed widely after 
the new draft federal regulations were first published for comment in Au- 
gust 1979. (See, e.g., I. de Sola Pool, “The New Censorship of Social Re- 
search,” Public Interest, no. 59 [Spring 1980], pp. 57-66.) 

As an edited collection, Federal Regulations is a selection of somewhat 
ill-assorted and uneven dishes from the cafeteria rather than a well-bal- 
anced and satisfying meal. As an anthology, it is relatively poorly inte- 
grated and suffers from cheap production. A typescript typeface with un- 
justified right-hand margins is an unnecessary meanness in these days of 
computer typesetting. As a collection, it may be compared with those 
edited by R. F. Boruch, Jerry Ross, and J. Cecil (Conference on Ethical 
and Legal Problems in Applied Social Research |Evanston, Ill.: Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Northwestern University, 1979]) and by Martin Bul- 
mer (Censuses, Surveys and Privacy [New York: Holmes & Meier, 1979]). 
Both of these, however, deal more with quantitative research. 

The editors are perhaps most open to criticism for the overall framework 
they use to analyze regulation and ethical issues. In one curious chapter, 
Murray Wax attempts a reassessment of the Camelot fiasco of the 1960s, 
arguing that many of the criticisms (mis)directed against it were political 
rather than ethical. More generally, given that the immediate threat of 
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tighter federal regulation has receded, the editors’ perspective lacks the 
subtlety evident in John. Barnes’s Who Should Know What? Social Science, 
Privacy and Ethics (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1980). Wax 
and Cassell rightly stress the complexity of ethical decision making in 
social research but fail to acknowledge the strength and importance of the 
social concerns that led to federal regulation of scientific research in the 
first place. To refer to “the conceptual poverty of ‘risk/benefit’ and ‘in- 
formed consent’” (p. 95), and to describe those terms as “this bureau- 
cratic vocabulary” (p. 95) is to underestimate greatly the importance and 
force of an ethical critique of the behavior of scientists and social scien- 
tists. (They maintain this position in their article commenting on the new 
regulations, “From Regulation to Reflection: Ethics in Social Research,” 
American Sociologist 16 [1981]: 224-29.) 

Legitimate distinctions certainly may be (and in the new regulations 
have been) made between biomedical research and most social research. 
But it does not follow, as Wax and Cassell seem to imply, that risk /ben- 
efit analysis or informed consent requirements are therefore otiose. Profes- 
sional self-regulation in sociology, as old and new ASA ethical codes dem- 
onstrate, tends to confuse shadow and substance. Lack of sensitivity to 
ethical issues is unfortunately not unknown in social science disciplines. 
(For one exposé, see Sherri Cavan’s review of Jack D. Douglas, Investi- 
gative Social Research [Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1976] in AJS 83 
[1977]: 809-11.) Some degree of outside regulation, particularly so far 
as computerized data are concerned, is probably inevitable ‘and possibly 
even desirable. Moderate government action to safeguard the position of 
the subjects of social research, although it is a nuisance and impinges 
particularly awkwardly upon qualitative research, is, paradoxically, in the 
long-term interests of sociology. 
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features a strong——though not exclu- 
sive—emphasis on symbolic interac- 
tion, thus providing students with a 
consistent approach to the various 
topics discussed in the articles. The 
editorial apparatus helps students in- 
tegrate the readings with general 
concepts of sociology: there are re- 
view questions for each selection, 
suggested readings at the end of each 
part, and brief biographies of the con- 
tributing authors at the end of the 
book. 

Paperbound. 608 pages (probable). 
January 1983 
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POWER AND THE 
PROFESSION OF OBSTETRICS 
William Ray Arney 


This controversial work examines the profession of obstetrics and the 
way in which it created itself by transforming an act of nature into a 
process to be monitored, maintained,and controlled by obstetricians. 
Relying on a close reading of archival records and drawing on the 
ideas of Michel Foucault, Arney demonstrates that women and 
obstetricians are in fundamental agreement about the conduct 

of birth. 

Cloth $25.00 304 pages December 


THE WOMEN OF SUYE MURA 

Robert J. Smith and Ella Lury Wiswell 

Based on Ella Wiswell’s extensive field notes, this work provides a 
detailed portrait of the daily lives and world-views of the women of a 
Japanese agricultural village in the 1930s. 

Cloth $20.00 Paper $7.50 336pages 16 pages b&w photos 


FEMINIST THEORY: 

A CRITIQUE OF IDEOLOGY 

Edited by Nannerl O. Keohane, 

Michelle Z. Rosaldo, and Barbara Gelpi 

This book opens a dialogue among liberal, Marxist, socialist, and 
radical feminists who explore the foundations of power, of sexuality, 
of language, and of scientific thought. The essays first appeared in 
several issues of Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Society. 
Paper $7.95 312 pages (est.) 


OLD PEOPLE, NEW LIVES 


Community Creation in a Retirement Residence 

Jenny Keith 

“... Besides the important comparative data on age-homogeneous 
communities for the elderly, [Keith] provides a gracefully written 
account of the dilemmas and joys of fieldwork among this 
delightfully exotic tribe.” — Philip Silverman, American 
Anthropologist 

Paper $6.95 240 pages 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5801 South Ellis Avenue Chicago,IL 60637 OON 


New from 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 


9 Park Street, Boston, MA 02108 


The Philosophy of Money 


George Simmel 
Translated by Tom Bottomore and David Frisby 


“At a time when publishers are tripping over themselves to arrange instant 
translations of instant Parisian philosophy, it's heartening to read this really fine 
English version of Simmel's classic. It ‘has nothing to do with economics’ but 
seeks to uncover the successively deeper layers of reality inherent in the form of 
money as we know it. Published in the same year as The Interpretation of Dreams, 
Simmel's work too finds embedded in a single phenomenon the repository of 
human qualities. The rigour, originality and philosophical seriousness which he 
brings to his task ought finally to convince English readers that he is a good deal 
more than a brilliant essayist.” — Harvie Ferguson, New Society 

ISBN 0-7100-9205-9 paper $10.95 


The Fall and Rise of the Asiatic 
Mode of Production 


Stephen Dunn 


Focusing on the Asiatic Mode of Production (that form of society marked by state 
ownership of the means of production and massive intervention by the state in 
all aspects of social life}, Stephen Dunn presents a historical account of the 
development of the Marxist theory of history as set forth by Soviet scholars. 

"A reflective and fascinating account. ... Pre-capitalist social formations, the 
social sciences, and the realities of Soviet scholarly enterprise are all considered 
in this succinct study.” — Tribune {London} 


ISBN 0-7100-9053-6 original paper $9.95 
The Hermeneutic Imagination 
Josef Bleicher 


Josef Bleicher presents the view that the development of the hermeneutic 
imagination is an indispensable condition for reflexive sociological work and 
emancipatory social practice. He examines the various approaches to sociology — 
empiricist, functionalist, structuralist, interpretive, critical~ by reference to a 
hermeneutic paradigm, and shows how the hermeneutic imagination leads to a 
redirection in sociology, away from scientistic presuppositions and towards an 
awareness of the dialogue which links the subject and object in the study of 
social phenomena. 

ISBN 0-7100-9256-3 cioth $19.95 ISBN 0-7100-9257-1 paper $9.95 
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ARTICLES 


Jean SÉGUY 
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Academic Press explores society’s 
role in mental health. 


BASIC PROCESSES IN 
HELPING RELATIONSHIPS 


Edited by THOMAS ASHBY WILLS 


While examining the processes of helping inter- 
actions from helper and client perspectives, this 
work reports on new and important findings 
from innovative research programs. The authors 
show how clients seek, react, and develop com- 
mitment to helping relationships and examine 
the underlying processes of such relationships as 
well as the organizational effects on helper-client 
interaction. 


1982, 528 pp., $39.50 


AGING AND MILIEU 


ENVIRONMENTAL PERSPECTIVES ON 
GROWING OLD 


Edited by GRAHAM D. ROWLES and 
RUSSELL J. OHTA 


Leading scholars from diverse disciplines explore 
the critical role that context plays in the expe- 
rience of old age. This work examines the aging 
person’s total milieu including physical, social, 
cultural, clinical, and phenomenological aspects 
instead of focusing merely on a physical or ar- 
chitectural perspective. 


1982, 272 pp., $24.00 


THE PSYCHOPATH AND 
MILIEU THERAPY 


A LONGITUDINAL STUDY 
WILLIAM: M. McCORD 


This comprehensive work surveys the diagnosis, 
etiology, and treatment of psychopathic person- 
alities. Distinguishing between criminal and non- 
criminal psychopathology, the author traces this 
concept’s history from 1800 to the present and 
explores various diagnostic problems and meth- 
ods including a unique twenty-five-year study of 
children who received “milieu therapy.” 


1982, 320 pp., $29.50 ISBN: 0-12-482180-4 


ISBN: 0-12-757680-0 


ISBN: 0-12-599950-X 


Send payment with order and save postage and 
handling. Prices are in U.S. dollars and are subject 
to change without notice. 


INTERPERSONAL ISSUES 
IN HEALTH CARE 


Edited by HOWARD S. FRIEDMAN and 
ROBIN di MATTEO 


While providing the scientific underpinnings for 
an effective “art of medicine,” this volume re- 
views and analyzes current social psychological 
theory and research in health care. Contribu- 
tions from experts in the field discuss doctor- 
patient rapport, social support systems, expecta- 
tions and pain, and the psychological effects of 
the hospital environment. 


1982, 320 pp., $24.50 ISBN: 0-12-268340-4 


A Volume in the QUANTITATIVE STUDIES IN 
SOCIAL RELATIONS Series... 


TELEVISION AND | 
AGGRESSION 


}. RONALD MILAVSKY, RONALD C. KESSLER, 
HORST S. STIPP, and WILLIAM S. RUBENS 


This extensive study assesses the impact of tele- 
vision viewing on children and adolescents. Uti- 
lizing a panel design, the authors measure real 
life aggressive behavior and its relation to the 
amount and type of television programs viewed. 


1982, 528 pp., $29.50 ISBN: 0-12-495980-6 


A Volume in the PERSONALITY AND 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY Series... 


NEUROSIS AND THE 
SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 


SCOTT HENDERSON with D. G. BYRNE and 
PAUL DUNCAN-JONES 


Through comprehensive and detailed research, 
this volume tests the thesis that the onset of 
neurosis may be caused by a lack of social re-- 
lationships. The authors’ interpretations of the 
results of this epidemiological study provide cru- 
cial insights for understanding the etiology of 
mental illness. 

Published by Academic Press Australia 


1981, 296 pp., $32.50 ISBN: 0-12-340580-7 


ACADEMIC PRESS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers 
New York » London « Toronto » Sydney « San Francisco 
111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 








Back issues of this title 
available in microform 


Send for our new catalogue. 
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Kraus Microform 


Route 100, Millwood, NY 10546 
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Sociology 
Richard T. Schaefer, 


Western Illinois University 
1983, 640 pages (tent.) (0-07-055065-4) 

This new introductory text is designed to 
sharpen students’ critical! thinking skills and to 
show them the relevance of sociology. It does this 
by integrating major concepts and theories with 
vivid, contemporary examples. 


Special features include: 


@ current research, including data from the 1982 
Genera! Social Survey 

E exampies that get students thinking like 
sociologists as they evaluate human interactions and 
institutions 

designated social policy sections linking chapter 
material to current issues like national health in- 
surance, unemployment, immigration, and abortion, 
and 

E boxed inserts directly tied to basic themes and 
issues of the chapters . 


Outstanding supplements...developed by 
the author, Richard T. Schaefer, and 
Robert P. Lamm: 

E Students’ Guide With Readings including exer- 
cises tied to social policy sections, supplemental 
readings, true/false, multiple choice, and fill-in 
questions, and summary tables. (0-07-055066-2) 

E instructors Resource Manual including lecture 
topics, summaries of research studies, alternative 
policy issues, student paper topics, and simulation 
games. (0-07-055067-0) 

E Test Bank providing over 1200 questions and two 
final exams (0-07-055068-9). The Test Bank is adap- 
table to Examiner, a computer-generated testing 
system also available from McGraw-Hill. 

E Sociology Update—newsletter available fwice 
yearly to adopters, updating text data and tables 
and offering the latest social science findings. 


E McGraw-Hill /CRM Films available free to adopters. 


WA 
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Social Problems 


James M. Henslin, Southern 
Illinois University 


Donald Light, Jr., Rutgers 
University 

1983, 656 pages (tent.) 
(0-07-037836-3) 

Instructor's Manual (0-07-037838-X) 
Study Guide and Workbook 
(0-07-037839-8) 

Test Bank (0-07-037841-X) 


Social Problems in 


Modern America, 
Third Edition 


Elbert W. Stewart, 

1983, 416 pages (tent.) 
(0-07-061427-X) 

Instructor’s Manual (0-07-06 1428-8) 


Social Stratification and 


Inequality: Class Conflict in 
the United States 


Harold R. Kerbo, California 
Polytechnic State University 
1983, 576 pages (tent.) 
(0-07-0341 76-1) 


Introduction to Social 


Statistics 


Norman R. Kurtz, 

Brandeis University 

1983, 416 pages Cent.) 
(0-07-035676-9) 

instructor’s Manual (0-07-035677-7) 


COLLEGE DIVISION McGraw-Hill Book Company 


1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020 





Fully revised for the 1980s! 


Diffusion of Innovations 


Everett M. Rogers 


When this comprehensive survey of dif- 
fusion studies was first published in 
1962, it was hailed as a landmark con- 
tribution to the field. The new Third 
Edition not only synthesizes the 3,100 
publications now existing on diffusion 
research (over half of which appeared 
since the last edition of 1971), but ad- 
vances our understanding of diffusion 
theory. The book has been: 

* Enlarged in scope: examines the 
issue of the origins of an innouation 
(and how it influences acceptance) as 
well as the important differences be- 
tween individual and organizational 
innovation 


Third Edition 


© Critically enhanced:. analyzes the 
linear model of communication, sets 
forth its limitations, and proposes an 
additional convergence model 

° Brought fully up to date: discusses 
such recently developed ideas as un- ` 
certainty and information—how an 
innovation creates uncertainty, sug- 
gests the possibility of superior alter- 
natives, and motivates those involved 
to seek and share information 

A waluable book....[t is probably des- 

tined to become the standard introduc- 

tory text in this field for somie time to 

come. ”-—Public Opinion Quarterly 

453 pages 0-02-926650-5 $18.95 


THE FREE PRESS 


A Division of Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc. 200D BROWN STREET, RIVERSIDE NJ 08370 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 
(Required by 39 U.S.C. 3685) 


1. Title of publication: American Journal of Sociology 
a. Pubtication number: 20280 

2. Date of filing: October 12, 1982 

3. Frequency of issue: Bi-monthly 
a, No. of issues published annually: 6 
b. Annual subscription price: $55.00 


4. Location of known office of publication: 5801 S. Ellis 


Avenue, Chicago, Cook, Illinois 60637. 


5. Location of the headquarters or general business 
offices of the publishers: 5801 S. Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, Ilinois 60637. 


6. Names and addresses of publisher, editor, and 
managing editor: 
Publisher: The University of Chicago Press, 5801 S. 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Hinois 60637 
Editor: Edward O. Laumann, 5801 S. Ellis Ave., 
Chicago, IL 60637 
Managing Editor: Winifred Benade, 580) S. Ellis 
Ave., Chicago, IL 60637 


7. Owner: The University of Chicago Press, 5801 S. Ellis 
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holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total 
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9. The purpose, function, and nonprofit status of this 


organization and the exempt status for Federal income 


tax purposes have not changed during proceding 12 
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10. Extent and nature of circulation: 


Average 
Number Single 
Copies Issue 
Bach Issue Nearest 
During To 
Preceding Filing 
12 Mor:ths Date 
A. Total number copies printed 9,467 9,500 
B. Paid circulation: 
1. Sales through dealers 
and carriers, street 
vendors and counter 
sales ' 
2. Mail subscriptions 7,874 7,846 
C. Total paid circulation 7,874 7,846 
D. Free distribution: 
samples, complimentary, 
and other free copies 148 146 
E. Total distribution (sum of 
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Taking on Today’s Social Issues 


NEW! 

DEATH EDUCATION © 

By James M. Eddy, D.Ed. and Wesley F. Alles, Ph.D. 

è offers a comprehensive examination of all issues related to death 
and dying 

e designed to assist those who wish to develop and instruct death 
education courses 

1988. 390 pages, 32 illustrations. (1497-X) 


NEW! 

DRUGS, SOCIETY, AND HUMAN BEHAVIOR 

By Oakley Ray, Ph.D. 

è new material on the effects of drugs on sexual behavior, preg- 
nancy and sports 

è presentations discussed using three perspectives — history, 
psychology, and pharmacology - 

1983. 512 pages, 57 illustrations. (4092-X) 


New 2nd Edition! 

LOOSENING THE GRIP: A Handbook of Alcohol 

Information 

By Jean Kinney, M.S.W. and Gwen Leaton 

è new research based on information on family problems, medical 
complications, and alecohol-drug interactions 

è retains information on the nature, history, etiology, medical 
and behavioral effects, and treatment of alcoholism 

1983. 320 pages, 263 illustrations. (2688-9) 
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Marxist 
nquiries 


Studies of Labor, Class, and State 
Edited by Michael Burawoy and Theda Skocpol 


Intending neither to cover all the areas of Marxist research nor to “survey” 
or “represent” alternative Marxist perspectives or schools, the editors of 
this Supplement to volume 88 of the American Journal of Sociology 
sought to demonstrate the fascination and fruitfulness of Marxist ideas in 
contemporary social research. This volume assembles nine examples of 
some of the most interesting work being done today by younger 
sociologists who are seriously pursuing the rich and provocative arguments 
to be found in the ongoing Marxist tradition. Marxist Inquiries is scheduled 
for publication in January 1983. 








American Journal of Sociology 

Significant. Innovative. Controversial. The articles in Marxist Inquiries are 
representative of the articles that appear in regular issues of AJS, the 
oldest and one of the most reputable journals in the field. To enjoy such 
vital scholarship as you will find in Marxist Inquiries—on a regular basis— 
all you need do is subscribe to AJS. Published bimonthly. Edward O. 
Laumann, editor. 


20% DISCOUNT TO AJS SUBSCRIBERS 


O Marxist Inquiries (January 1983) 
Cloth (Order #08039-0) [£ $20.00 subscriber) OO $25.00Kreqular) 
Paper (Order #08040-4) C $101.00 (subscriber) O $12.50 (regular) 
*Sales tax: Illinois 6% , Chicago 7%. 


O American Journal of Sociology introductory 1-year rates: O Individuals $25.00, 
O Institutions $40.00 C Individual ASA members $20.00 DO Individual members 
of foreign sociological associations’ $20.00 O Students $20.00—Attach copy of 
student ID 
Add $5.00 for subscriptions mailed outside the USA. i 
"Name of association: ; 


Name 
Address 
< City, State/Country ——————— AP 


Visa or MasterCard accepted. Mai! this coupon along with charge card information, 
payment, or purchase order to The University of Chicago Press, P.O. Box 37005, Chicago, 
IL 60637. 

AJS The University of Chicago Press 9/ 82 





Marxist 
nquiries 


Edited by Michael Burawoy and Theda Skocpol 





Michael Burawoy, Introduction: The Resurgence of Marxism in American 
Sociology 


Julia Wrigley, The Division between Mental and Manual Labor: Artisan 
Education in Science in Nineteenth-Century Britain 


Dwight B. Billings, Class Origins of the “New South”: Planter Persistence 
and Industry in North Carolina 


Robert Thomas, Citizenship and Gender in Work Organization: Some 
Considerations for Theories of the Labor Process 


Larry Griffin, Joel Devine, and Michael Wallace, Monopoly Capital, 
Organized Labor, and Military Expenditures in the United States, 
1949-1976 


Patrick Shannon, Bureaucratic Initiative in Capitalist New Zealand: A 
Case Study of the Accident Compensation Act of 1972 


Erik Olin Wright and Joachim Singelmann, Proletarianization in the 
Changing American Class Structure. 


Peter Evans, Reinventing the Bourgeoisie: State Entrepreneurship and 
Class Formation in Dependent Capitalist Development 


Harriet Friedmann, The Political Economy of Food: The Rise and Fall of 
the Postwar International Food Order 


Ivan Szelenyi, The Intelligentsia in the Class Structure of State Socialist 
Societies 


From American Journal of Sociology 


Chicago 


THE CHANGING FACE OF INEQUALITY 


Urbanization, Industrial Development, 

‘and Immigrants in Detroit, 1880-1920 

Olivier Zunz 

Zunz presents the most comprehensive and systematic analysis yet done of the 
changing social structure of American industrial cities. He examines in 
particular the relation between class and ethnicity, taking into account the 
roles of economic and physical environments, 

and spatial as well as social processes. 

Cloth $43.00 496 pages Hius. 








ON CULTURAL FREEDOM 
An a of Public Life in Poland and America 
Jeffrey C. Goldfarb 


In this timely study, Goldfarb examines the nature and prospects of cultural 
freedom by examining the conditions that favor or threaten its development 
in the political East and West. He investigates a wide range of concrete cases, 
including the Polish opposition movement and Solidarity, from which he 
derives a definitive set of sociological conditions for cultural freedom. 

A Chicago Original Paperback $12.50 192 pages 

Also available in cloth $25.00 


POLITICAL THEORY AND PUBLIC POLICY 
Robert E. Goodin 


Goodin integrates the insights of social scientists, policy analysts, and 

philosophers into a well-grounded analysis of public policies, the principles 

underlying them, the institutions shaping them, and the excuses offered for 
their failures. 

Cloth $27.50 296 pages 


THE LIMITS OF POLITICS 


Collective Goods and Political Change in Postindustrial Socteties 
Roger Benjamin 

“(The Limits of Politics is] a step towards an ecological theory of politics and a 
challenge to the unexamined assumptions of a good deal of current political 
thought. -Kenneth E. Boulding, Political Science Quarterly 

Paper $5.00 162 pages 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE SOCIAL SELF 
Unpublished Work of George Herbert Mead 


George Herbert Mead 

Edited by David L. Miller 

Unwilling to publish his work until he was certain of its accuracy—and 
convinced that certainty was virtually impossible-—George Herbert Mead left 
much of his thought in the form of lecture notes. This volume presents two 
sets of these notes, together with several unpublished essays. 

“It is a pity that these manuscripts weren’t published long ago. They will be a 
welcome and timely addition to the literature.’’--J. David Lewis, 

Notre Dame University 

A Chicago Original Paperback $12.95 230 pages 

Also available in cloth $26.00 


TALCOTT PARSONS ON 


INSTITUTIONS AND SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


Selected Writings 

Edited and with an Introduction by Leon H. Mayhew 

This volume presents twenty of Parsons’ essays, which touch on each of the 
major aspects of his work. In his introduction, Leon Mayhew discusses the basic 
tools of Parsonian analysis and interprets the larger themes of his work, 
providing a chronological account of the development of Parsons’ thought, his 
presuppositions, and his position on the ideological spectrum of social 
thought. 

Heritage of Sociology series Cloth $30.00 368 pages 


MICHEL FOUCAULT 


Beyond Structuralism and Hermeneutics 

Hubert L. Dreyfus and Paul Rabinow 

With an Afterword by Michel Foucault 

This book is the first to providé a sustained, coherent analysis of Foucault's 
work as a whole. '‘[This] is just the sort of book. . . to help English-speaking 
readers get a handle on Foucault.’’--Richard Rorty, Princeton University 
Cloth $25.00 246 pages 


PRODUCTIVE THINKING 


Enlarged Edition 

Max Wertheimer 

With a new Preface by 

Anders Ericsson, Peter G. Polson, and Michael Wertheimer 

First published in 1945, Max Wertheimer’s Productive Thinking is a classic, 
clear, and comprehensive treatise on the Gestalt theory of cognition. 

Paper $8.95 318 pages 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5801 South Ellis Avenue Chicago,IL 60637 


Adolescent Psychiatry 


Developmental and Clinical Studies 


“This invaluable series acts as a guide to the field of adolescent 
psychiatry, telling us where we have been, what is being done at 


present, what major developments are taking place. . .and where we 
are going.”-——E. James Anthony 





In producing such a guide, the Adolescent Psychiatry series presents 


A BASIC CORE OF SECTIONS that is consistent from volume to volume 
and acts as a barometer of trends in the field. 
* General Considerations, which studies the impact of the adolescent 
on his or her environment and vice versa 
e Developmental Issues, which explores the significance that 
adolescence, as a developmental stage, has in determining the eventual 
outcome of psychic integration 
e Psychopathology, which presents work on both the structural 
problems of adolescence and their outward manifestations 
¢ Psychotherapeutic Issues, which deals with specific clinical treatment 
topics 


SPECIAL SECTIONS that are unique to a volume and represent new areas 
of study and concern. 









In the current volume, Volume X: The Adolescent, The 
Family, and the Hospital, Edward R. Shapiro, Special Editor. 


Accessible. Diverse. Respected. Necessary. 


That, succinctly, is the Adolescent Psychiatry series. Free from technical 
jargon and presenting a diversity of approaches and perspectives, AP is 
accessible and of value to the entire range of behavioral scientists and 
mental health professionals concerned with adolescence and adolescents. 


Adolescent Psychiatry Order Form 


C Volume X (ISBN: 0-226-24056-8), $30.00 December 1982 

O Volume X at a 20% discount and a standing order starting with Volume XI, 
$24.00 

O Brochure describing previous volumes [ ASAP membership information 


Name 

Address 

OU i sah sch cates ke nS TRO OUN Yop sce eats NP pce = —— 
Master Card or Visa accepted. Please mail this form with charge card information, ' 
purchase order, or payment to The University of Chicago Press, P.O. Box 37005, 


Chicago, IL 60637. AJS 10/82 





Adolescent Psychiatry 


Developmental and Clinical Studies 


Volume X 


Edited by Sherman C. Feinstein, John G. Looney, Allan Z. Schwartzberg, 
and Arthur D. Sorosky 


Socialization of gay adolescents, the adolescent in literature, violence, 
anorexia nervosa, depression—these are among the topics explored in 
Volume X of Adolescent Psychiatry, which features thirty-five 
contributions by eminent authorities in the field, including a special 
psychopathology section (on affective disorders) and a special section on 


THE ADOLESCENT, THE FAMILY, AND THE HOSPITAL 


Edward R. Shapiro, Special Editor 

Jonathan E. Kolb and Edward R. Shapiro, Management of Separation 
Issues with the Family of the Hospitalized Adolescent 

Thomas C. Bond and Nancy Auger, Benefits of the Generic Milieu in 
Adolescent Treatment 

Jacqueline Olds, The Inpatient Treatment of Adolescents in a Milieu 
Including Younger Children 

Richard J. Bonier, Staff Countertransference in an Adolescent Milieu 

Paul G. Rossman and Judith A. Freedman, Hospital Treatment for 
Disturbed Adolescents: The Role of Parent Counseling Groups 

Joyce D. Shields and Peter T. Choras, Treatment of the Hospitalized 
Adolescent: Management of Regression during Discharge 


Previous Volumes 


As a pioneering publication, the AP series has recorded the evolution of 
this field—-both those aspects that have remained relatively stable and 
those that have changed with maturity. Early volumes of AP are therefore 
just as important as those current and forthcoming. 


® Volume IX, thirty-six papers, including a special section on Adolescent 
Suicidology, Arthur D. Sorosky, Special Editor 


Volume VIII, forty papers, including a special section on Vulnerable 
Youth: Hope, Despair, and Renewal, Miriam Elson and John F. Kramer, 
Special Editors 


Volume VII, thirty-eight papers, including 3 special sections on the 
effects of social and cultural change; psychopharmacology; and legal 
and psychiatric perspectives on delinquency and acting out 


® Volume VI, twenty-nine papers, including a special section on The 
Borderline Adolescent 


New 


SO-CIOLOGIC: 
perspectives from 
Praeger 


WOMEN AND 


DEVELOPMENT 

The Sexual Division of 
Labour in Rural 
Societies 

edited by Lourdes Beneria, 
International Labour Office 


Looks at women’s role in pro- 
duction in a diverse group of 
third world countries, in- 
cluding India, Peru, Nigeria, 
Mexico, Singapore, Ethiopia, 
and rural China. Combines 
description and analysis 
which presents women’s 
work in third world countries 
in the context of a world 
systems perspective, em- 
phasizing that these women, . 
while seemingly isolated in 
their homes and villages, are 
strongly influenced by what is 
happening in the world 
economy as a whole. 

288 pp. 1982 $25.95 





THE TECHNO- 
LOGICAL 


WOMAN 
Interfacing with 
the Future 
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The Effect of Research Methodology on 
Desegregation-Achievement Studies: 
A Meta-Analysis’ 


Robert L. Crain 
Rand Corporation and Johns Hopkins University 


Rita E. Mahard 
University of Michigan and Rand Corporation 


A meta-analysis of 323 samples of black students experiencing deseg- 
regation, derived from 93 research studies, finds two methodological 
factors correlated with the measured effect of desegregation on 
academic achievement. First,’studies of students who received only 
a partial treatment (i.e., began desegregation after they had com- 
pleted one or more years of segregated schooling) find weaker 
treatment effects. Second, the type of control group used was cor- 
related with the measured effect of desegregation: studies which used 
random-assignment experimental designs found significantly stronger 
treatment effects, while studies which compared black achievement 
growth either to that of white students or to achievement test norms 
found much weaker (usually negative) treatment effects. We con- 
clude that desegregation does enhance black achievement by about 
.3 standard deviations, but this effect seems to occur only in the 
earliest primary grades. 


A synthesis of research about the effects of school desegregation on 
black achievement test scores has been hampered by contradictory findings 
and by the methodological problems which appear in many studies. In 
this paper, we will carry out a meta-analysis of some of this literature 
in an effort to determine whether differences in findings can be attributed 
to differences in method. 

We will limit this review to studies of students who are reassigned 
from segregated to desegregated schools by government action. This means 
we will ignore a number of large-scale studies that compare black students 


1 This work was funded by the National Institute of Education (NIE) and the Ford 
Foundation, originally through contract from each agency with the National Review 
Panel on School Desegregation Research and later by a grant from NIE to the Rand 
Corporation. Requests for reprints should be sent to Robert L. Crain, Center for Social 
Organization of Schools, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 21218. 
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in black schools with others in racially mixed schools but that do not 
distinguish between “natural” and “artificial” racial mixes. Bridge, Judd, 
and Moock (1978), reviewing the major studies of large samples of 
schools, conclude that there is no relationship between white achievement 
and school racial composition and, with one exception, find black test 
performance to be higher in predominantly white schools. The one excep- 
tion (Winkler 1975) finds a negative effect on students who come from 
black elementary schools into predominantly white junior high schools 
but also finds a positive effect of attending predominantly white elemen- 
tary schools. Equality of Educational Opportunity—the Coleman Report— 
(Coleman et al. 1966) and Mahard and Crain (1980) both found Hispanic 
test scores higher in mixed schools than in segregated schools. 

Many readers discounted these findings, partly because many of these 
studies were cross-sectional, using measures of family background as a 
surrogate for an achievement pretest and therefore running a considerable 
risk of error. In addition, since most of the blacks in these studies who 
were attending predominantly white schools were doing so as a result of 
“natural” rather than “artificial” desegregation, the desegregated blacks 
must have lived in smaller cities with smaller black populations, and some 
must have had families who were predisposed to live in racially mixed 
neighborhoods. The inability of studies to control adequately for differ- 
ences between school districts or for motivation or other self-selection 
factors made the results suspect; it may also be that “natural” desegre- 
gation has positive benefits which cannot be:obtained with court-ordered 
reassignment. 

For these reasons, researchers paid more attention to the accumulation 
of findings from a large number of small studies, each focused on the 
students in a single community undergoing desegregation. Reviewers of 
these studies have all concluded that white test scores are virtually un- 
affected by desegregation but have disagreed about the impact of desegre- 
gation on black test scores. The first two reviews of this literature 
examined similar sets of studies but arrived at different conclusions. 
St. John (1975) found that for black students after desegregation more 
studies showed achievement gains than losses but concluded that the 
studies were. too inadequate and the results too mixed to demonstrate a 
causal relationship. Weinberg (1977) looked at many of the same studies 
as St. John and was less cautious, concluding that desegregation did raise 
scores. Bradley and Bradley (1977) looked at a smaller set of studies 
and argued that methodological problems rendered nearly the entre set 
worthless. More recently, Krol (1978) carried out a meta-analysis of a 
large number of studies and concluded that desegregation was beneficial. 
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Crain and Mahard (19785) reviewed 41 studies and drew conclusions 
similar to Krol’s. 

This paper concerns a meta-analysis, or case survey, of 93 studies con- 
ducted in 67 cities on the effects of desegregation on black students.” The 
long-range goal of the project is to identify characteristics of desegregation 
plans which seem to be associated with higher achievement gains for black 
students.? As a first step in that analysis, it was necessary to evaluate the 
biases introduced by the various methodological decisions made by differ- 
ent authors in order to develop less biased estimates of the effects of 
different types of desegregation. This paper reports on that first phase 
of the study. 


SAMPLE SELECTION 


Since the intent of the study was to measure the impact of intentional 
desegregation rather than the effect of racial composition more generally, 
the sample was limited to studies conducted in desegregated school districts. 
A search of dissertation abstracts, ERIC files, and previous literature 
reviews found 93 such studies. Following the convention proposed by Glass 
(1978), each distinct sample of students was identified and entered as a 
separate study in a computer-readable file. For example, a single research 
report might contain a number of separate samples: of students of different 
ages, students who have been desegregated for different periods of time, 
or students whose achievement was monitored by means of different meth- 
odologies. In all, 323 samples of students were identified. The very few 
studies of nonblack minorities were discarded. 

The effect of desegregation on black achievement was defined as the 
increase in achievement attained by desegregated students beyond that 
which would be expected had they remained in segregated schools. This 
meant comparing desegregated students to some control group, which was 
usually a group of segregated black students but which might consist of 
a group of white students in the same community or simply the test manu- 
facturer’s norming sample. 

Although the studies varied greatly in quality, we discarded only two 
types: (1) some studies which were simple cross-sectional comparisons of 
test scores of blacks in segregated and desegregated schools, and there was 
no reason to believe that the two groups were similar; (2) studies in 
which it was not clear that desegregation had occurred by government 
action. 


2 For brevity, references to all 93 studies are omitted. They appear in Crain and 
Mahard (1981). 


3 Those results appear in Crain and Mahard (1981). 
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STUDY METHODOLOGY 


We divided all study methodologies into seven types, based on the type 
of control group comparisons; the designs, ranked from strongest control 
group to weakest, are as follows. 


Longitudinal, Random Assignment 


The standard for scientific research is the experimental design with random 
assignment to treatment and control groups. It is widely assumed that 
this design is politically or ethically impossible in educational research, 
but in fact four experimental desegregation studies have been made. In 
all four cases, segregated black students transferred voluntarily from central 
city schools to a white suburban school district. Ethical issues of who 
should be entitled to treatment did not arise because the number of 
students who would have volunteered for the program far exceeded the 
number of students the suburbs would have accepted. In Hartford (Mahan 
and Mahan 1971) and New Haven (Samuels 1971) students were selected 
by lottery first, and then their parents were contacted to obtain their 
consent. Rochester, New York (Rock et al. 1968), adopted a more con- 
ventional strategy, recruiting a list of volunteers and then selecting 
randomly from that list until the suburban quota was filled. Zdep (1971) 
carried out a similar study in Newark, New Jersey.’ 

Although only four communities carried out random assignment of 
students in voluntary programs, they constitute 7% of the samples in 
our study because these districts were studied by several authors at 
different times. 


Longitudinal, with Justified Black Control Group 


In most other studies, a control group of segregated black students was 
used but without random assignment. Comparability of the treatment and 
control groups was based on pretest scores for each. However, there 
remains the possibility that there are important differences between the 
treatment and control groups which do not appear on the pretest but 
which might correlate with posttest scores. In addition there are well- 
known inaccuracies in analysis of covariance and other techniques used 
to adjust for pretest differences. However, a few studies inspire more 
confidence in the comparability of the treatment and control groups be- 


4 Either approach provides unbiased treatment-control comparison, but they differ in 
the population one can generalize to; sampling first and then recruiting generalizes to 
the total student population; sampling from a list of volunteers limits generalizability 
but is more efficient because it eliminates the need to carry refusers as part of the 
treatment group. i 
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cause the description of how the two groups were selected indicates that 
geographic or other factors were of overriding importance and did not 
allow much room for self-selection or other respondent characteristics to 
play a role. The clearest example of this is provided by Schellenberg and 
Halteman (1976), who show that students were selected to be transferred 
from all-black schools to desegregated schools if and only if they lived 
some distance from their neighborhood school. They argue that the families 
who lived five blocks from a neighborhood school cannot be expected to 
differ in any important way from those who live only one or two blocks 
from the school. In other cases, control groups for students voluntarily 
desegregating themselves were selected from a waiting list, so that one 
could have some confidence that self-selection bias and unmeasured family 
characteristics would not bias the study. We placed 8% of all samples 
in this category. 


Longitudinal, Nonrandom Controls 


Unfortunately, relatively few studies justified their choice of control group 
by reporting the method of assignment to segregated or desegregated 
schools. Most contented themselves with selecting as a control group the 
students in a black segregated school whose pretest scores were similar 
to those of the desegregated students. Fully 41% of the samples are of 
this type. This design leaves open the question why one group of students 
was desegregated and not the other. Unless that question is answered, 
one cannot have total confidence in the treatment-control comparison 
despite a good match on pretest scores. 

Many of the studies are of voluntary plans in which there is a serious 
possibility of self-selection bias. This is especially true if the volunteers 
represent only a small fraction of the total student population available. 
Students attending desegregated schools are more likely to have parents 
who are interested in desegregation or in their child’s school performance, 
or simply are more likely to have heard about the plan. Various devices 
have been used to match students to an artificial control group under 
these circumstances, but none of the techniques is infallible. Walberg 
(1971) and Armor (1972) each evaluated the Boston METCO Plan 
using siblings of transferred students as the control group. The argument 
for sibling matching is that it controls well on home environment factors 
and on the gene pool. But this may not be a good solution, since sibling 
controls maximize the possibility of self-selection bias. Presumably 
parents chose to bus one of the children but not another because of their 
feelings about the differences between them. Whether the child most 
likely to succeed or the child having the most difficulty in school is 
selected, a bias is introduced. 
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Cross-sectional, Black Controls 


In some studies a control group was identified with no use of a pretest 
to verify comparability. These studies were excluded except in five cases 
where there was some reason to believe that the comparison was valid. 
Only 6% of all samples fell into this category. 

Compared to random assignment, these three designs using nonrandom 
black control groups are inferior, not because they introduce a bias in 
a known direction, but because they can introduce either positive or 
negative biases into the study. The result should then be to reduce the 
overall reliability of the results. But there is a worse problem in many 
communities where all schools are desegregated and there are no segre- 
gated black students to use as a control group. Under these conditions 
there are three alternative solutions, all of which are systematically biased 
to underestimate the desegregation effect. 


Cohort Comparisons 


The best choice, used in 17% of our samples, is to compare the perfor- 
mance of desegregated black students in a particular grade with black 
students in the same grade before desegregation. This is a practice 
commonly used by school districts which have access to overall test 
scores for black students for each grade year. The major problems are 
that either the test or the way it was administered may have changed. 
More important, there was a decline in test scores over much of the past 
two decades (this decline has recently been reversed). For studies done 
before 1975, the later (desegregated) cohort of students should have lower 
scores and the effects of desegregation should be underestimated. 


Longitudinal, White Control Group 


Another alternative is to compare the growth in achievement of desegre- 
gated black students with that of desegregated white students. This has 
the advantage that the control group has received the same tests ad- 
ministered under the same testing conditions. However, it is well known 
that the “achievement gap” between blacks and whites widens through- 
out the middle of elementary school, which is the age group commonly 
studied. Thus, desegregation would appear to have a negative effect 
simply because the normal widening of the gap would be occurring. 
Only 9% of our studies fall into this category. 


Longitudinal, Test Norm Sample Comparison 


Finally, in our judgment the weakest design is simply to compare growth 
in achievement for black students with the expectations of the test 
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manufacturer. Black students can commonly be expected to fall further 
below grade level as they progress through elementary school. This 
alternative is even worse than using the white students in the same 
district as a control, since we are not controlling for conditions of test 
administration or for the special characteristics of the curriculum used 
in the district. 


CODING 


Each study was read by both of us and took about three person-hours to 
code. In many cases the data were reanalyzed. Many studies provided 
several possible ways to measure the treatment effect. We ranked alter- 
native designs in the order discussed above, from random assignment to 
comparison with test norms, and chose the alternative with the highest 
rank. For example, a study that reported mean test scores for both 
blacks and whites in several grades for several years could be analyzed 
by looking at the black gain in achievement relative to norms, the achieve- 
ment of white students, or the achievement of a cohort of blacks tested 
before desegregation. In this case, we would use the cohort comparison. 

Following Glass’s convention, the differences between segregated and 
desegregated students’ test scores were coded in units of the test standard 
deviation for the control group: d = (x; —X&£c)Se We were able to do this 
for 268 of the 323 samples. In many cases the control group’s standard 
deviation was reported and the computation could be carried out directly. 
In a number of other cases mean treatment and control group scores were 
reported in percentiles on a national distribution. We assumed the distri- 
bution to be normal, with the control group standard deviation equal to 
the standard deviation for the norming sample, in order to estimate the 
difference in standard deviation units. When IQ test scores were reported, 
we assumed a control group standard deviation of 15 points. 

Some studies reported results with an analysis of variance, which could 
be analyzed to determine the size of the difference between treatment and 
control means and estimate the standard deviation of the pooled treatment 
and control samples, which we assumed to be equal to the control group 
standard deviation. Of the 55 studies for which no magnitude estimate 
could be made, nearly all reported results with an analysis of covariance 
and did not report the correlation between pretest and posttest, so that 
one could not recover estimates of the test standard deviation. When 
several subtests were used or when both achievement and IQ were reported, 
the standardized differences obtained for each type of test were computed 
and averaged. 


5 Formulas for converting various statistical results into this metric are given in Glass 
(1978). 
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A number of the studies posed a special problem because the scores 
were reported in grade equivalents, with no standard deviation measure 
given. We converted the grade equivalents to standard deviation units 
using the national norms from the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 
(n.d.) (see Crain and Mahard [1981] for results). While the CTBS is 
one of the most commonly used tests in our study, and two properly 
normed tests should have the same standard deviation/grade equivalence 
relationship, the conversion from grade equivalents has introduced error 
into our estimates. | 

We also coded simple direction of effect-—-positive, zero, negative—for 
321 samples. (Two samples are omitted because the authors reported only 
that the differences were not statistically significant without indicating 
whether they were positive, negative, or neither.) Since the sample sizes 
varied enormously, we decided that whether results were statistically 
significant or not was irrelevant in terms of an overall synthesis. (Of 
course, a sign test applied to the entire 321 samples would give an overall 
positive result.) A study was coded as showing no effect of desegregation 
by a very stringent rule: the effect was considered zero only if the differ- 
ence due to desegregation was less than .04 standard deviations or less 
than 0.1 grade years. 

Our results are somewhat less favorable to desegregation than those of 
other reviewers. Positive achievement gains outnumbered losses by a ratio 
of 1.8:1 (of the 323 samples, 173 showed positive achievement results, 
50 showed no difference as a result of desegregation, and 98 showed 
losses). Other reviews of the literature find positive results outnumbering 
negative ones by three to one. These other reviews use a more generous 
rule for defining zero effects, allowing all nonsignificant results to be 
classified as zero. Our results differ also because the studies yielding 
positive results tend to have fewer separate samples of students; counting 
each sample separately makes the overall results less favorable. 

The measures of effect in standard deviation units had an overall mean 
of .08 standard deviations gained, with a standard deviation of .24. This 
result is.slightly smaller than that obtained by Krol (1978). It is based 
on only 264 samples, with four very extreme results (two positive, two 
negative) discarded from the study and 55 samples uncodable. 


THE EFFECT OF METHODOLOGY 


The four randomized experiments all showed positive achievement effects, 
usually quite a bit larger than the average obtained in all the studies com- 
bined. This, together with the fact that more studies showed positive de- 
segregation results than negative and the fact that some of the designs were 
known to be biased against a treatment effect, led us to hypothesize 
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that the stronger the control group choice (as ranked above), the more 
likely the treatment effect was to be positive. As table 1 shows, our 
hypothesis is supported by the data. Of 21 samples taken from studies 
using random assignment, 18 (86%) showed positive achievement results, 
waile at the other extreme, over half the samples which compared black. 
performance to white performance or to national norms showed negative 
results of desegregation. The four intermediate categories are not as neatly 
ranked, although the longitudinal-justified design seems to produce fewer 
negative results than the other three intermediate designs. A priori, we do 
not expect designs 2, 3, and 4 to yield smaller mean treatment effects 
than a randomized experiment, since we would expect positive errors 
to appear as often as negative ones. The four studies using experimental 
designs are all studies of central city-to-suburb voluntary plans, which 
may be an academically superior form of desegregation: alternatively, 
a consistent negative bias may appear when nonrandom control groups 
are used. 

Another problem which has concerned many critics of these studies is 
that they are normally carried out over a short period of time. The effects 
of desegregation are usually evaluated at the end of the first year or 
two of desegregation. Writers have argued that premature evaluation 
should underestimate the effects of desegregation. We coded a variety of 
dates—-when desegregation occurred, the grade at which students were first 
desegregated, when they were pretested, and when they were posttested. 
We did not find that the number of years the students had been desegre- 
gated at posttest was related to the size of the effect, but we did find 


TABLE 1 


DIRECTION AND SIZE OF TREATMENT EFFECT, BY 
; TYPE OF CONTROL GROUP 


DIRECTION oF EFFECT EFFECT SIZE 

DESIGN + 0 — N d N 

Longitudinal, random........... 86 5 10 21 „235 15 
Longitudinal, justified........... 48 39 13 23 .086 16 
Longitudinal, nonrandom........ 57 16 27 118 .082 100 
Cross-sectional, ..........--.... 62 13 26 39 . 130 34 
CORO 86 6 cect aniei PETIA 53 16 31 64 084 53 
White controls................. 33 8 58 12 .058 12 
Norm controls................. 34 11 54 44 —,030 39 
Total sample.................6. 54 16 30 321 .080 269 


6 We would expect the designs using a nonrandomly selected control group to show 
more negative desegregation effects because error would make some positive outcomes 
appear to be negative. 

7 Analysis of these data suggests that desegregation plans covering an entire metro- 
politan area have stronger effects on black achievement (Crain and Mahard 1981). 
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another factor which was related. In most desegregation plans desegre- 
gated schooling begins at kindergarten or grade 1.8 However, most studies 
of the effects of desegregation are done almost immediately after the 
desegregation plan has been put into effect. This means that the subjects 
are not representative of future graduates of desegregated schools—in 
most cases they began desegregation not at kindergarten or first grade 
but after they had already attended segregated schools. Thus their experi- 
ence is not representative of a future cohort of students who would 
experience 12 or 13 years of desegregation by the end of high school. It 
appears that this methodological decision introduces considerable error 
into the evaluation. Table 2 demonstrates this. The 301 samples for which 
data are available have been divided by the grade at which students first 
experienced desegregation. Studies of students who were desegregated at 
kindergarten or first grade are more likely to show positive results of 
desegregation, much less likely to show a negative result, and show a 
higher mean treatment effect. 

In our initial examination of the combined effect of the grade ai which 
the subjects were desegregated and the type of control group used,'we 
identified 23 studies whose subjects were desegregated in kindergarten or 
first grade and which used a black control group (i.e., they used one of 
the first five designs listed above and did not use either whites or national 
norms for the control group). These studies contain 45 samples of students, 
and 40 of these showed positive effects of desegregation (P < .001). 


TABLE 2 


DIRECTION AND SIZE GF TREATMENT EFFECT, BY 
GRADE AT INITIAL DESEGREGATION 


DIRECTION OF EFFECT EFFECT SIZE 
GRADE AT 

DESEGREGATION -+ 0 — N d N 
Kindergarten...... 100 0 0 11 .439 10 
ETE ONET 77 7 16 44 . 203 40 
LM Gite oe ted eta A 56 8 36 36 .050 32 
Sa an ana nea: 50 26 24 54 .080 46 
git iy we SRS 53 21 26 38 .073 32 
Irau a EA EA 44 8 49 39 016 33 
Oo ets ise aoaia 52 8 40 25 .090 21 
(ce ee 56 16 28 25 O11 22 
VOT eee eeu. y eed x 48 22 30 23 .005 17 
Total sample....... 56 14 29 295 .079 253 


8 Kindergarten is often omitted because of the logistics of transporting students for 
only a half day of schooling. There are a few school districts (the most important 
being Dallas) where the earliest grades are omitted from the desegregation order to 
avoid what is seen as a hardship for very young students. | 
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ESTIMATING THE MAGNITUDE OF THE TREATMENT EFFECT 


Now that we have identified two methodologicai factors which affect the 
magnitude of the treatment effect reported in these studies, our remaining 
task is to arrive at an estimate of the expected treatment effects when 
the best possible study design is used. The achievement effects of de- 
segregation were regressed on grade at initial desegregation (using an 
arc tangent transformation to correct for the nonlinearity apparent in table 
2) and the seven types of control group designs (as dummy variables). 
We computed the regression equation both unweighted and weighted by 
one-tenth the square root of the treatment sample size for each sample 
in order to discount the very small studies.® These four regression equations 
serve two purposes: they permit us to determine the effect of each of the 
seven types of designs, thus checking our overall ranking of the seven; 
they also provide us with an estimate of the expected treatment effect 
under optimal design conditions. 

The left-hand side of table 3 reports the equations with magnitude of 
the desegregation effect as the dependent variable; the right side shows 
equations in which the dependent variable is simple direction of effect. 
Since these scores are clustered (at 0, .5, and 1), the ordinary least 
squares was replicated with a logistic regression to estimate significance. 
The table reports the ordinary least-squares regression coefficients, but the 
level of significance is from the logistic regression. 

Table 3 shows that grade at desegregation is significantly related to 
both the magnitude and the sign of the treatment effect. Since the seven 
designs constitute seven dummy variables, the longitudinal nonrandom 
design is omitted in each case so that the other six designs are measured 
relative to it. We find that the longitudinal randomized experiment always 
has the largest positive coefficient, and the longitudinal design with justi- 
fied control group has the second largest. In three of four cases, the cross- 
sectional studies give less positive results than the longitudinal nonrandom 
studies. Cohort designs are more negative than the nonrandom longitudinal 
design. The studies using white control groups are much less likely to 
show positive treatment effects, but the overall mean treatment effect is 
not particularly low. The studies using national norms in lieu of a control 
group have negative effects on both the magnitude of the effects and their 
direction. The multiple r is highest when the magnitude of effect is used 


3 The use of .1/N means that a study with a sample size of less than 100 has a 
weight less than 1 and gives a total N near to the unweighted N. (We also repeated 
the analysis, weighting each sample so that each author’s work carried a cumulative 
weight of one. This serves to discount studies which produce a large number of sepa- 
rate samples; otherwise such studies carry much more weight than those with a single 
sample. The results were very similar to those shown in table 3 and are omitted to 
save space.) 
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TABLE 3 


EFFECT OF TYPE OF CONTROL GROUP ON THE 
ESTIMATE OF TREATMENT EFFECT 


SIZE OF EFFECT DIRECTION oF EFFECTS 
WEIGHT WEIGUT 
Weighted by Weighted by 


None (.14/Sample N) None (.14/Sample N) 


mennaan mennan 





Dependent variable: 


IV CAR ea apen Se Sea anew See .080 .069 234 . 169° 
Standard deviation........... 236 221 .890 904 | 
Independent variables: 
Grade at desegregation’....... — .274* — .326* — .616* — .877* 
Designs: 
Longitudinal, random....... O74 .O77* . 306 339 
Longitudinal, justified....... .005 O15 048 195 
Longitudinal, nonrandom... Or ae sss as 
Cross-sectional............. .005 — .010 — 045 — .091 
COMOF ss iathidavernches tou — .030 — 017 —~ .159 — .203 
White controls............. — .005 005 -= . 510 — .490 
Norm controls............. — .134* ~ 133" ~ .§52* — .645* 
Constant.csiaaiew ss eis ere 424 468 1.075 1.342 
Mune ispirne ainra .434 „561 344 .420 
Nits ent onran aE EATER 252 247 295 292 
Estimated treatment effect, 
random design, first grade... 283 .289 .93 .96 
95% confidence interval......... + 384 


a Significance and estimated treatment effect from logistic regression; other coefficients ols. Treatment 
effect is estimated probability of study showing a positive outcome, 


b Arctan transformation. 
e This dummy variable omitted. 
* P< .05, one-tailed test. 


rather than the simple direction and increases considerably when the 
studies are weighted by sample size. 

The failure of the studies using white control groups to produce the. 
expected negative bias prompted us to reexamine those studies. Most of 
them reported enough data to permit alternative analysis methods. We 
found that if the gap between black and white achievement is measured 
in terms of white standard deviation units rather than grade equivalents, 
the gap does not increase very fast with age and consequently does not 
swamp the treatment effect. In contrast, the studies in which test norm 
samples are the only control group usually report simply the pretest and 
posttest scores only in grade equivalents, a particularly unforgiving method 
which does not allow for much leeway in the analysis. 

The last row of table 3 shows the estimated treatment effect assuming 
the best possible research design. We assume that desegregation began at 
first grade, with random assignment to segregated and desegregated schools. 
We did not assume desegregation beginning at kindergarten because a large 
number of desegregation plans do not desegregate kindergartens. When 
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these assumptions are made, we find that the expected treatment effect is 
about .3 standard deviations (approximately one grade year in late ele- 
mentary school), regardless of which weighting is used for the equation. In 
the last row of column 2, we show the 95% confidence interval for this 
estimate. Note that the confidence interval includes zero; assuming nor- 
mality we would expect 87% of all studies done under these conditions 
to show positive results. When the direction of effect is estimated, in the 
right-hand panel, we find that, for a randomized experiment in which 
students are desegregated at grade 1, the probability of a positive outcome 
is .96 (again, logistic regression was used to make the estimates). 

This estimate may overstate the treatment effect by assuming that the 
positive regression coefficient associated with a randomized design in 
comparison with a nonrandom black segregated control group is valid. 
A priori, a nonrandom control group should introduce greater error into 
the estimate of the treatment effect, but this error should be randomly 
distributed about the true treatment effect; this would explain why non- 
random designs produce fewer positive findings but would not explain 
why the overall mean is lower for these studies. Nonetheless, the fact 
remains that the randomized experiments yield a higher mean, and the 
technically best study of all those we surveyed (Zdep 1971) produces a 
treatment effect for first graders which is so large that we have excluded 
it as an outlier. We noted above that the random-assignment designs 
were all used for city-to-suburb desegregation, which may explain why 
these effects are larger; there may also be some unknown negative bias 
in nonrandom designs. 


A NOTE ON BIAS IN PUBLICATION DECISIONS 


One possibility to be considered is that the supposed favorable effect 
of desegregation on black achievement may be spurious, caused by the 
suppression of unfavorable research results. To test for this possibility, 
each study was coded for occupation of author, source of funding, and 
form of publication. If a general pro-integration bias were influencing 
publication decisions, we would expect doctoral dissertations and un- 
published research reports to show less favorable results than published 
books and articles. However, there are no relationships between any of 
these factors and the treatment effect. No doubt scientists have made 
ideologically motivated publication decisions, but either they fall equally 
on both sides of the busing controversy or else “publish or perish” and 
the need to be reimbursed for convention expenses have worked to reduce 
bias by encouraging publication. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


It appears that St. John (1975) and Bradley and Bradley (1977) are cor- 
rect in arguing that much of the discrepancy among studies of desegrega- 
tion and achievement can be attributed to methodological differences. But 
it also seems that the techniques of meta-analysis can correct partly for 
the biases introduced by differences in methodology. Given enough studies 
and a treatment whose overall effect is fairly strong, as in this case, a posi- 
tive treatment effect can be identified. We have found that results from 
studies of induced desegregation closely parallel the results from studies 
which simply correlate achievement against school racial mix——the distinc- 
tion between “artificial” and “natural” desegregation is itself artificial, and 
apparently self-selection bias is not a major problem in studies of natural 
desegregation. This implies that we can devote more energy to reanalysis 
of major input-output studies such as the National Longitudinal Study, in 
order to identify characteristics of desegregated schools that are correlated 
with higher black achievement. 

Ideally, we would have liked to include in our analysis not only meth- 
odological characteristics of the studies but characteristics of the schools 
or the desegregation plan—presumably some plans work better than others. 
Unfortunately many of the studies provide very little information about 
the type of desegregation plan. Many of the studies reported on here 
are doctoral dissertations. They are an extremely valuable source of data 
and are one of the important ways in which science can work in an area 
where government research support is missing. However, many of the 
faculty advisers for these studies seem to have urged their students to 
think in terms of tight experimental design. The experimental tradition in 
psychology has been a source of both the strengths and the weaknesses of 
desegregation research. From that tradition we have borrowed a sophisti- 
cated methodology. Unfortunately we have failed to realize that in going 
from the laboratory to the real world we have lost control of the interven- 
tion. No two desegregation plans are alike; often one cannot even say 
they are similar, and there is little reason to expect an identical “treat- 
ment effect” of desegregation. The common error of this research can be 
stated in five words: Desegregation is not a treatment. Seemingly unaware 
of this, many dissertations leave no room for reporting a mass of useful 
descriptive data. In many cases the actual racial composition of the de- 
segregated school is omitted. In only one case could we find any discussion 
of the kind of curriculum used in the desegregated schools. There is almost 
no discussion of the community reaction to desegregation, although re- 
search (Crain and Mahard 1983) seems to indicate that the amount of 
controversy is related (positively) to the success of desegregation. In 
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general, dissertations written by school district staff are more valuable 
in this regard, perhaps because these are written by older students whose 
sense of what is useful has been colored by their professional experience. 

There are some useful models of well-reported studies of desegregation. 
The evaluation of Goldsboro by Mayer et al. (1974) is outstanding because 
the data are complete, even to maps of the plan. This report deals with 
the desegregation planning process, community reaction, the logistics of 
the plan, staff preparation, reactions of students to each other, and changes 
in teaching methods. 

Some dissertations have reported their entire set of raw data in an 
appendix. Given the enormous change in the efficiency of computers, it is 
now possible to reanalyze those data at surprisingly low cost. The growing 
interest in meta-analysis, and the increasing availability of dissertations 
from University Microfilms and of unpublished research reports through 
ERIC, means that the chances of dissertations or school district reports 
being added to our cumulative store of knowledge are increasing. We hope 
that students and researchers will keep this in mind. 
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Through comparative analysis, this paper establishes five basic prop- 
erties of professional ethics codes: universal distribution, correlation 
with intraprofessional status, enforcement dependent on visibility, 
individualism, and emphasis on colleague obligations. After discuss- 
ing traditional explanations of these properties from the functionalist 
and monopolist perspectives, the paper adds a third perspective, re- 
lating ethics directly to intra- and extraprofessional status. A final 
section analyzing developments in professional ethics in America 
since 1900 specifies the interplay of the three processes hypothesized 
in the competing perspectives. 


The sociological literature has examined two levels of societal demands 
on the professions. Durkheim ([1902] 1964), Marshall (1965), and others 
have focused on the professions’ corporate obligations for service to 
society. Thus, Marshall (p. 174) discusses the British Medical Associa- 
tion’s goals of providing “positive health and the prevention of disease.” 
Auerbach (1976, p. 13), from an opposite ideological perspective, speaks 
of the “ominous gap between the services dispensed by the legal profession 
and equal justice.” It is thus not merely a quirk of functionalism to speak 
of the obligations of medicine to provide health, of law to provide justice, 
of clergy to provide salvation. Even within highly individualistic Anglo- 
American social theory, it is common practice to consider this level of 
- professional obligation. Empirical analyses of such corporate service 


1 This paper grew out of a presentation at the Hastings Center, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.Y. Although the fundamental objections oi the center staff to the assumptions of 
this work remain unanswered, their specific criticisms have provoked useful improve- 
ments. I must thank Harry Bredemeier, Robert Gutman, Michael Powell, Paul Cleary, 
and Jeffrey Slovak for detailed and helpful comments on later drafts. Anthony Grafton 
and Anthony La Vopa gave useful advice on historical sources. I must also thank 
David Klassen, custodian of the National Association of Social Workers papers and 
director of the Social Welfare History Archives Center at the University of Minne- 
sota, through whose kind permission the records of the association are used here. I 
regret that the excellent report of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science Professional Ethics Project (Chalk, Frankel, and Chafer 1980) did not come 
to my attention until after the present paper was in final form. While nothing in it 
leads me to question my argument, it does offer information that might have extended 
that argument, information the interested reader will wish to pursue. Requests for re- 
prints should be sent to Andrew Abbott, Department of Sociology, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903. 


© 1983 by The University of Chicago. All rights reserved. 
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obligations have been common since the 1920s. The reports of the Pitts- 
burgh Survey (Eastman 1910) and the Committee on the Costs of Medi- 
cal Care (1929-33) are good examples. Such reports usually study issues 
of distribution, cost, and quality. They have generally viewed corporate 
professional service as an aggregate of individual instances. The abstract 
cultural imperative is operationalized, at least in American studies, as a 
sum of professionally defined particulars. 

Other sociologists, Parsons (1951, 1952) for example, have focused 
their examinations of the obligations of professions more on the individual 
professional/client relationship. In the Parsonian analysis the asymmetry 
of expertise in that relationship demands a special type of social control 
within the professional role, an internalized, normative control embodied 
outwardly in canons of professional ethics. Although the assumption that 
norms coincide with written ethics requires proof, the distinction itself 
is important. Rules governing the practitioner/client relationship may be 
formal, written rules or merely normative routines and controls of every- 
day professional life. A similar distinction holds for rules governing rela- 
tions between colleagues. It does not hold for corporate obligations, which 
are generally unwritten cultural assumptions, even though they may 
appear in formal ethics codes. 

In a theoretical sense, then, professions have two levels of obligations, 
corporate and individual. The latter level is governed by both formal and 
informal rules. In this paper I shall analyze one of the major ways in 
which the professions themselves have concretized these obligations—the 
phenomenon of professional ethics. I shall consider the two major theories 
used to account for patterns of professional ethics and shall raise a third, 
complementary theory of my own. Finally, I shall discuss the conditions 
determining the interplay of the three.” 

Most of the data are primary and secondary materials dealing with 
ethics codes. These codes usually include references to corporate obliga- 
tions as well as prescriptions for relationships to colleagues and clients. 
They thus cover all levels of professional controls except for informal 
controls. In part my reasons for this focus are practical. In order to 
make the analysis general, I have drawn on a wide variety of histor- 
ical and contemporary examples, and, for obvious reasons, data on formal 
codes and their enforcement are more common than data on informal 
controls. Yet this constraint also reflects my theoretical interest. Ethics 
codes are the most concrete cultural form in which professions acknowl- 
edge their societal obligations. Furthermore, much recent literature (e.g., 
2Jn this paper the word “profession” refers to an exclusive occupational group pos- 
sessing a specialized skill that is based in some way on esoteric knowledge. There is 
much to lose and little to gain by insisting on a precise definition. It is important to 


realize that I am not defining professions in terms of the presence or absence of ethics 
codes. 
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Carlin 1966; Freidson 1975) has empirically questioned the culturally 
accepted connection of professional ethics to the fulfillment of professional 
obligations and has found that informal or situational rules are in fact 
the more important mechanisms of social control. It is therefore impor- 
tant to consider professional ethics—that is, formal codes and their 
enforcement—as an independent phenomenon, viewing informal controls 
and rules as a context and an alternative.® 


I. PATTERNS OF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


From the available evidence one can discern five basic properties of 
professional ethics. First, nearly all professions have some kind of formal 
ethical code. In the American professions these have usually been written 
codes (for collections, see Heermance 1924; Landis 1927; National 
Education Association 1931; Hill 1976). Millerson (1964) notes a 
tendency to unwritten, but equally formal, codes in British professions. 
A number of British professions have formal disciplinary procedures 
without codes, for example, certified accountants. In the professions of 
France and Germany under the Old Regime such codes were supervised 
directly by various governmental authorities (Dorwart 1953; Gelfand 
1978; Bruford 1965). Professions are not the only corporate bodies to 
possess ethical codes, however. That codes regulated all the corps d’aris 
et métiers in prerevolutionary France is well known (Coornaert 1968; 
Mousnier 1979). Recent American business provides another example 
(Towle 1964). Service clubs like Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions have led 
recurrent attempts to spread ethics in business (Gundaker 1922; 
Ferguson 1937). Thus the universal distribution of ethics codes in the 
professions must be seen in two contexts. On the one hand, codes may 
be continuous with other forms of formal control. On the other, codes 
are not the sole property of the traditional liberal professions but can 
be found in numerous other groups.* 


3 Retrospective studies of informal controls are only now beginning to appear. For 
the current period there is a vast general literature on professional ethics and a more 
manageable one dealing with the mechanics of formal codes and their enforcement 
(see Gothie 1973). The major surveys of formal codes are in Carr-Saunders and Wil- 
son (1933) and Millerson (1964). Studies of informal controls in medicine are fairly 
common (e.g., Freidson 1975; Bosk 1979), but such studies are less usual in other 
professions (but see Carlin 1966). Throughout the paper I shall distinguish between 
informal enforcement (of formal ethical rules) and informal controls—the latter being 
the much more inclusive category of all informal norms, situational values, and simi- 
lar means of social control. 


4 As early as 1911 American realtors created a formal code, but the twenties brought 
the carbonated beverage bottlers, peanut growers, and other similar groups into the 
ethical field. Although most of these groups are not usually considered professions, 
it is important that they be included in this analysis. Many of them have profes- 
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Second, both belief in and compliance with formal ethical codes seem 
to be related positively to intraprofessional status. Carlin’s elegant 
study (1966) of this phenomenon among New York lawyers attributed 
it to situational rather than normative factors, as did Handler’s (1967) 
replication in Prairie City. Laumann and Heinz (1977), however, found 
it as a normative pattern in their lawyer panel. Baumhart (1968) gave 
a situational account for similar results among business managers. In 
many professions the relation has held because only practitioners of 
high intraprofessional status are members of professional organizations 
and thereby subject to professional ethical jurisdiction. (See, e.g., 
Gelfand [1978]; Rothstein [1969]; and Landis [1927], on 18th-century 
French surgeons, 20th-century American engineers, and early 20th- 
century American accountants and architects, respectively.) This has 
been especially true in American business, where it is common for the 
“respectable” members of an industry to create and enforce ethics 
codes for their potential business value (see Hill 1976 and esp. Offen 1976) .6 
The “good ethics is good business” theory is also relevant to solo pro- 
fessionals (Lochner 1975). 

An implied corollary of this second property is that large portions 


sional pretensions. Many of them employ formal ethics procedures modeled on those 
of the tracitional professions. A sociological theory of these phenomena, then, has to 
consider the evidence available in business ethics. Durkheim (1958) followed such an 
approach (professional ethics was the collective conscience of the professional group, 
the latter term designating any occupation) but regarded business as far less ethical 
(in turn-of-the-century France) than it seems to have been in America in the twen- 
ties. He took the success of ethics in the professions proper for granted, a position 
seriously disputed by evidence presented here. An interesting interpretation of Amer- 
ican business ethics is that of Engelbourg (1980). 


5 Some definitions are necessary here. By status I mean a property of an individual 
or role that determines the deference or honor due it in interaction (see Shils [1968] 
for an extended discussion). Status in this definition is fundamentally cultural. Unlike 
such other dimensions of stratification as income and, to some extent, power and edu- 
cation, it cannot be measured outside the eyes of the beholders. By intraprofessional 
status I mean the status of an individual professional or professional subgroup in the 
eyes of other members of the same profession. By interprofessional status I mean the 
status of one profession in the eyes of others. By extraprofessional status I mean the 
status of particular professions in the eyes of the general public. I assume loosely uni- 
dimensional status hierarchies in intra- and extraprofessional status. Evidence on 
intraprofessional status is reviewed in Abbott (1981). Positive evidence for unidimen- 
sionality in extraprofessional status is reviewed by Treiman (1977). A strong critique 
of Treiman’s approach may be found in the work of Coxon and Jones (1978, 1979a, 
19796), who argue for a more polymorphous view of extraprofessional status as ne- 
gotiated in interaction, a position also taken by Haug (1976). 


6 One obvious way of accounting for this relationship would be a drift hypothesis, 
in which individuals become of low status because they are unethical. All the avail- 
able data argue strongly against this position by showing that the relation of ethics 
to status is one of positions rather than of individuals. Laumann and Heinz’s data 
(1977) are particularly important for this point. 


s 
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of the service areas claimed as professional jurisdiction are in fact served 
by practitioners who are seen by their colleagues of higher intraprofes- 
sional status as unethical or at least as ethically questionable. Carlin’s 
(1966) strong results on this issue in American law are given historical 
depth by Auerbach (1976). Gelfand (1978) and Ramsey (1977) find 
the same phenomenon in 18th-century French medicine, as do La Vopa 
(1979) among 19th-century German schoolteachers, Gardiner (1979) 
among 19th-century American architects, and Peterson (1978) among 
19th-century English physicians.’ The susceptibility of these less for- 
mally ethical groups to informal ethical enforcement is questionable. 
Public policy forced Gelfand’s 18th-century French surgeons to endure 
the charlatans in silence, while Peterson’s Victorian general practitioners 
overcame “unethical specialism” by rapidly evolving their own specialty 
institutions. Effective competition has similarly been the normal strategy 
of “ethical” businesses against unethical competition, at least in the- 
United States where federal statutes and regulations forbid direct 
sanctions (see the sources in Hill [1976]). Perhaps the most character- 
istic response to this problem has been the attempt to extend member- 
ship and with it the possibility of formal controls via certification or 
code adherence (see, e.g., La Vopa 1979). Alternatively, the professions 
have sought full state monopoly as a more effective means of policing 
the unethical (e.g., American medicine and law, see Konold 1962; 
Berlant 1975; Markowitz and Rosner 1973; McKean 1963). 

A third property concerns the enforcement of formal ethics. A sizable 
body of evidence indicates that formal prosecution under professional 
ethics rules is a function largely of the public visibility of the offense. 
No other hypothesis has been advanced to account for the vast difference 
between the high rates of violation and the low rates of prosecution 
found by Carlin (1966), Arthurs (1970), Landis (1927), and Millerson 
(1964) in a wide variety of professions. These authors present some 
positive evidence for the visibility theory, emphasizing the tendency 


TIn interpreting the results of recent historical studies of the professions (e.g., Gel- 
fand 1978; Ramsey 1977; La Vopa 1979) I have followed the practice of the profes- 
sionals discussed in these studies in regarding lack of official credentials (educational 
or otherwise) as evidence of questionable professional ethics in the eyes of profes- 
sional leaders. To the 18th-century surgical lieutenant, practicing without certification 
was unethical. Where professionals themselves have separated ethics and certification, 
I have done so as well. For that reason I have not included modern American medi- 
cine here, although the American medical establishment’s views of the foreign medical 
graduates who provide a large fraction of hospital care in the United States has at 
times verged on criticizing ethics as well as competence. Thus, it has sometimes 
been implied that foreign medical graduates migrated to states with easy licensing 
examinations in the years before the Federal Licensing Examination. (For discussions, 
see Margulies and Bloch 1969; Dublin 1972; Goldblatt et al. 1975; Stevens, Goodman, 
and Mick 1978.) 
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to punish breaches of professional/client obligations more EA than 
intraprofessional violations.® 

An alternative interpretation would be that the correlation of prose- 
cution with visibility reflects the effect of informal enforcement on: the 
less visible ethical offenses. Yet evidence for this is mixed. Freidson 
(1970, 1975) has argued that informal controls in general are rather weak 
in 20th-century American medicine. Hall (1948, 1949) indicates that repu- 
tation for personal character, established through patron relationships 
in a medical career, substitutes for more specific informal enforcement. 
Bosk (1979), however, has argued for the priority of ethical over tech- 
nical issues in surgical training. Similarly, Carlin’s (1966) data on, the 
ethical influence of colleagues reflect serious informal enforcement; as 
does Bensman’s (1967) account of ethics in advertising. In all these 
cases, however, informal enforcement is largely a by-product of informal 
controls that are directed at maintaining everyday professional routines. 

A fourth basic property of professional ethics is its application to 
individual professionals and individual occasions of professional be- 
havior. Both Millerson’s (1964) and Landis’s (1927) lists of injunctions 
in professional codes show that professional codes do not regulate aggre- 
gate professional performance or conduct—total provision or costs of 
service, total quality of results, and the like—even though these have 
long been measurable phenomena and matters for occasional public 
outcry.® Professional ethics codes deal with individuals and individual 
behaviors. This individualism divides the Anglo-American professions 
and their recent Continental imitators from the German and French profes- 
sions of the Old Regime. The professions of France before 1789 derived 
their ethical rules from formal corporate obligations imposed on them 
by central authorities (Coornaert 1968; Mousnier 1979). Thus, respon- 
sibility for public health flowed directly through official hierarchies to 


8 Arthurs (1970) provides a particularly clear finding that the ethical cases pursued 
most fully are those involving criminal violations. In conversation, Michael Powell 
has suggested that this pattern of higher rates of violation than of enforcement re- 
flects a desire of the professions to maintain both the appearance of vigilance and the 
public impression of the universality of ethical professional behavior. Ethics boards 
need enough cases to look active but not enough to make the profession look bad. 
Actually the disparity between violation and prosecution is a familiar one and may 
not require so specific an explanation. Similar relations are of long duration in other 
formal control systems, e.g., in the criminal courts (Heumann 1975). 


9A good example of an attempt to measure the total provision of service by a pro- 
fession is the report series of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care (1929-33). 
The committee aimed at a “definitive evaluation of the organization and the avail- 
ability to the public of scientific medicine” (Stevens 1971, p. 170). Among its 26 stud- 
ies were 17 reports on facilities and services, covering industrial companies, military 
posts, regions, counties, and cities. At least four studies focused on issues of cost'and 
distribution, looking at variation by both geographic and socioeconomic location. 
There were also studies of morbidity and of health professionals. 
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the local surgical community (Gelfand 1978). Similar ties of authority 
connected the Geheimer Justizrat with the Collegium Medicum in Prussia. 
Under the Prussian system all state professions were subject to regulation 
by a centralized staff organization (the Fiskale and his subordinates; see 
Dorwart [1953]). Clearly, direct application of aggregate types of control 
to professional groups, while unusual, is not impossible. However, the 
modern French and German professions have partly escaped it (Ruesche- 
meyer 1973; Shinn 1978), and individualistic ethics has become the general 
rule.1¢ 

This individualism has a number of implications and corollaries. Where 
individualism has reigned, professionals whose practice is directly involved 
with corporate professional obligations are somewhat intraprofessionally 
deprecated, although theoretical writing on these corporate problems is 
not necessarily disparaged. Thus, public health within American medicine 
(Coker et al. 1966) and community mental health within American 
psychiatry (Henry, Sims, and Spray 1973) are of low intraprofessional 
status. Indeed, what seem now to be obvious corporate obligations have 
been opposed, occasionally, on ethical grounds. For example, reporting 
of communicable diseases was opposed on grounds of confidentiality by 
some American physicians of the last century (Konold 1962; Rosenkrantz 
1974). This deprecation has not obtained where professionals have de- 
rived corporate authority directly from the state, state-conferred public 
health responsibility being one of the cultural foundations of surgeons’ 
prestige in prerevolutionary France, for example. Another corollary of 
ethical individualism is the one-case-at-a-time approach to control and 
discipline. Since the violation of ethical rules occurs only by individual 
instances of offense rather than by group failure on some aggregate 
measure, formal professional control is an intermittent matter of cases 
and rulings, rather than of continuous measurement and surveillance. 
Again the pattern was quite different under the bureaucratic professional- 
ism of the Old Regime where centralized authorities frequently reformed 
the professions to remedy defects uncovered by continuous supervision 


10 One tradition in the study of the professions views their individualism partly as an 
artifact of their 19th-century origins (see, e.g., Ben-David 1963; Bledstein 1976). 
While this argument has obvious strengths, it has a number of less apparent, but no 
less important, weaknesses. Jt does not fit the professions of France and Germany. It 
also does not explain why the coming of codes to most American professions (and 
trades) actually coincided with the reinvigoration of corporatism in American life 
after the turn of the century. Throughout this paper I shall distinguish between indi- 
vidual professionalism and bureaucratic professionalism, referring, loosely, to the 
Anglo-American and Continental professional traditions. In the former, professional 
associations are associative bodies of relatively autonomous professionals. In the lat- 
ter, professional organization and association stem from central authority, usually the 
state, with the result that individual professionals are considerably less autonomous 
{see Mousnier 1979; Brunschwig 1974). A good current example of extreme bureau- 
cratic professionalism is Soviet medicine (Field 1957). 
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(see, e.g., Dorwart [1953] on the reforms of advocates and procurators 
Frederick William I imposed in 1713 to speed the flow of cases in 
the courts). | 

A fifth property of professional ethics is the peculiar division and 
balance of the injunctions themselves. In general, obligations toward 
fellow professionals predominate, especially those that restrain competi- 
tion for clients, such as pricing policies, rules against client stealing, and 
the like (Heermance 1924; Millerson 1964; Landis 1927). The guarantees 
to client trust that Parsons (1951), Goode (1957), and others have seen 
as fundamental take up a small space in ethical codes, although cases 
involving them generally lead to the harshest punishments (Carlin 1966; 
Millerson 1964). In part this may be a matter of the easier measurability 
of collegial relations, especially financial ones. Yet some common inter- 
collegial proscriptions (e.g., those against maligning a colleague) involve 
phenomena that are no more measurable than those in rules about 
provision of service. Under individualistic conditions, specific service 
obligations for the whole profession are absent from the ethical codes 
of the professions. Thus, the American Bar Association’s Code of Profes- 
sional Responsibility, although it accepts the notion of the profession’s 
responsibility to provide service, declares that that obligation falls di- 
rectly on individual professionals. There is no provision for corporate 
supervision of this discharge of corporate duties. In most ethics codes 
there is a preamble outlining a vague service ideal that is presumed to 
be the ground for all the further prescriptions (for a particularly interest- 
ing example, see the American realtors’ code, discussed by Pontius 
[1976]). Both under bureaucratic conditions (Meyers 1976; La Vopa 
1979; Field 1957) and under individualistic ones (Peterson 1978; Reader 
1966; Konold 1962; Auerbach 1976) the provision of necessary public 
service has been the fundamental ethical claim and obligation of, the 
professions. As Reader (1966) points out, even the purchase system of 
the 18th-century British army was defended on the grounds that the in- 
dependence it guaranteed was a necessary condition of good service to 
the country. 

In summary, formal ethical codes or enforcement mechanisms are nearly 
universal in the professions and, in societies as diverse as contemporary 
America and prerevolutionary France, in business life as well. In both 
attitudes and actions individuals of high intraprofessional status seem 
more compliant with these codes than do those of lower intraprofessional 
status. Correlatively, large areas of professional function are served by 
“ethically questionable” practitioners. Informal enforcement of ethics 
among such peripheral groups seems impossible. Only effective competi- 
tion (driving them out of business) or monopolistic licensure (including 
them in the zone of formal enforcement) seems effective. Informal en- 
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forcement within the higher intraprofessional status, high-compliance 
groups in fact enforces everyday norms more than formal codes. Formal 
enforcement seems to reflect the visibility of the offense and also its 
violation of public (as opposed to intraprofessional) injunctions. Out- 
side of the bureaucratic professionalism of the Old Regime, professional 
ethics has been extremely individualistic in concept and practice. Indeed 
practical association with general public obligation is sometimes dispar- 
aged. Finally, ethical obligations themselves are mixed in kind and 
number. General public service obligations are extremely important as 
claims but extremely vague as rules. Obligations to clients are few and 
relatively specific, and their direct violation leads to the most radical 
sanctions. Intraprofessional rules are both numerous and detailed, yet 
their violation leads to less extreme response. This is the general pattern 
that theories of professional ethics must explain. 


II. THEORIES OF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Since most theorists analyze professional ethics within general discus- 
sions of professional evolution, theories of professional ethics divide along 
the lines dividing those general discussions. One school, that of the im- 
perative functionalists, interprets professional ethics as being required 
by the emerging fiduciary character of professional services. Another, the 
monopolists, has made the anticompetitive functions of ethics central. 
These theories are not mutually exclusive. Since they are functional in 
logical form, they may be valid simultaneously. But they have generally 
been presented as alternatives and deserve separate consideration and 
analysis.14 

The functionalist view of professional ethics has a long history in soci- 
ology, reaching from Carr-Saunders and Wilson (1933) and Marshall 
(1965) to Parsons (1939, 1951, 1952, 1968), Goode (1957), and others. 
According to this theory, professionals deliver expert services the quality 
of which cannot be judged by the client. Those services are, in many 
instances, not easily measurable by anyone (for an early view of this 
problem, see Taeusch [1925]). Relatedly, many professions provide ser- 
vices whose outcome in individual cases cannot be guaranteed although 
they can be presumed to maximize statistically the likelihood of positive 


11] am here following Stinchcombe (1968, pp. 80-101). Functional explanations at- 
tribute changes in phenomena to changes in their effects, as in the familiar cyber- 
netic example of explaining a furnace’s behavior by the temperature registered by its 
governing thermostat. If there are several functions to be served—several heated 
rooms with separate thermostats—then all tke functional loops are relevant simulta- 
neously, and conditions determining their relative effects must be specified. For a de- 
tailed discussion of the logic of functional explanation and the issue of multiple loops, 
see the work of Wimsatt (esp. 1972, pp. 17-41). 
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results for the client. These properties require special means of control 
to protect clients. Such controls are found in normative codes that are in 
turn embodied as formal professional ethics. Even though they are quite 
aware of interprofessional competition and its relation to ethicality (Goode 
1960), the functionalists have thus interpreted professional ethics as de- 
riving ultimately from the inherent social danger of uncontrolled expertise. 

This functionalist theory accords well with many of the basic facts of 
professional ethics. It predicts their virtually universal distribution in 
professions. Under normal functionalist assumptions about structured 
social strains (that those on the periphery of a group are most heavily ex- 
posed to them; see Parsons [1951], chap. 7), it predicts the rough parallel 
between conformity and intraprofessional status. It predicts the individ- 
ualism of professional ethics by assigning analytical priority to the 
professional/client relation. Yet the functionalist theory has some major 
problems with the data as well. Insofar as they are subject to direct 
market controls, businesses, on the functionalist model, do not require 
professional ethics. Yet a majority of businesses have them and 
many treat them with some seriousness. Parsons’s (1951, p. 471) attribu- 
tion of the predominance of informal enforcement in medicine to the 
need for building the confidence of the physician so that he can take 
justified risks does not generalize well to other professions, such as 
engineering, that display similarly low rates of both formal and informal 
sanctions. The individualist assumptions of the functionalist approach 
fail where the underlying ground of professional ethics is bureaucratic 
regulation, as in the Old Regime or the Soviet Union. Furthermore, the 
functionalist approach has no obvious explanation for the preponderance, 
not of obligations to clients, but of obligations to colleagues, in profes- 
sional codes. While Parsons (1952) did discuss a need for solidarity 
among lawyers in order to facilitate mediation between parties in extreme 
conflict, such a view hardly accounts for the importance of colleague 
obligations in medicine, accounting, and engineering. | 

The shortcomings of the functionalist school have made it a favorite 
target for those theorists who attribute to professional ethics the func- 
tion, not of control, but of aggrandizement. As argued by Berlant (1975), 
the general version of this monopoly theory finds the functional cause 
of ethics codes in their deliberate and latent economic effects. Auerbach’s 
(1976) similar analysis of legal codes takes the more limited position 
that reforming professional elites have used ethics to control the rest of 
the profession. Recognizing the inherent assumptions of the monopoly 
argument, Larson (1977) restricts it to the “market” professions, ruling 
out such groups as clergy and military from the start. i 

The monopolist model makes strengths of the functionalists’ weaknesses 
and vice versa. The extension of ethics codes into business is strong 
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positive evidence. So is the relation of enforcement to visibility. The 
alliances of professions with strong bureaucratic states (and their con- 
sequent lack of purely individual ethics) reflects a similar pursuit of 
power. The emphasis on colleague obligations is nothing but legalized 
restraint of trade. Thus, the problems of the functionalist account are 
solved. But the existence of codes among such nonmarket groups as the 
social workers, teachers, and newspaper editors is an embarrassment. So 
are the demonstrated inability of ethics to provide an effective profes- 
sional monopoly (see, e.g., Konold 1962; Gelfand 1978) and the em- 
phasis, in formal enforcement, on violations of client obligation. Like 
the functionalists in the inverse case, the monopolists can only reply to 
these criticisms that the failure of the professions to attain their goals 
does not rule out their intent to succeed. 

In many ways the two views simply offer inverse interpretations of 
similar phenomena. For functionalists, the correlation of status and ethics 
reflects structural strain on the periphery. For monopolists it signifies 
a successful monopoly extending its control. For the one group the claim 
of social benefit is the functional foundation of professional authority. 
For the other it is a legitimation for collective mobility. 

A third possible approach to professional ethics would focus less on 
the functionality of the constituent elements of professional organization 
than on the functionality of the professional phenomenon as a whole for 
certain social groups. Ben-David (1963) has seen the professions as open- 
ing new opportunities for the middle classes, a position which Bledstein 
(1976) has reemphasized more recently. Despite their differing emphases 
(Ben-David analyzes social organization while Bledstein analyzes culture), 
the two authors imply that the social and cultural phenomenon of profession- 
alism defended part of the middle class against the newly dominant social 
world of corporate capitalism by conferring honor, dignity, and security 
independent of salaried employment. Although neither of the two states 
that professional ethics made a direct contribution to this maintenance of 
extraprofessional status, their work implies that the relation of these 
two phenomena must be investigated in detail. 


Til. ETHICS, SERVICE, AND STATUS 


In one very general sense the connection between ethics and status 
within a given social group is tautological. Ethical compliance is a particu- 
lar type of compliance with social rules. It is compliance based, not on 
coercion, regulation, or calculation, but on adherence to certain general 
principles that presumably are socially generated and sustained. Status 
is position in some socially generated ranking. It seems a truism that 
claims of superior ethicality, as claims of superior compliance with socially 
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generated rules, are essentially claims of superior status or honor. It is 
true that deviance often has a certain charisma and may thereby gain 
in status (Douglas 1970). But in general, compliance and status must 
coincide because the same social group generates both the rules followed 
and the admiration conferred. Thus it seems logical to ground an account 
of professional ethics on the relation between ethics and status. Indeed, 
such an account successfully generates all the basic properties of profes- 
sional ethics discussed in Section I above.!” 

In competitive status systems, ethics codes are universally distributed 
because the claims of service they contain are claims to high social status. 
If recognized by society, such claims confer that status irrespective’ of 
the group involved—business or profession, hereditary or meritocratic. 
Service confers status because through it a group claims corporate neces- 
sity or even irreplaceability within society. In corporative societies such 
as Old Regime France or traditional India, all individuals were presumed 
to provide service, and service groups themselves were ranked by degree 
of necessity, purity, or some other criterion (Mousnier 1979; Dumont 
1972). In noncorporative societies claims of service are somewhat less 
conscious but no less universal, as the trade association codes reveal 
(Heermance 1924; Hill 1976). The immediate reason for this connection 
of status and service lies in the mechanism creating the status hierarchies. 
The functional theory of social stratification is followed not only by 
sociologists but also by individuals constructing the occupational maps 


12 The concept of ethical compliance here is quite close to Weber’s conception of value 
rational action (Weber 1964, pp. 115-18). Also, I am well aware that a sizable body 
of excellent research on correlates of prestige shows that income and education ‘are 
the chief determinants of status in its standard operational form of occupational pres- 
tige (see Treiman [1977] for an overview). The reader steeped in that tradition may 
view this paragraph as argued ceteris paribus with respect to those correlates. How- 
ever, I believe that such a reading is unnecessary. First, I am arguing at a purely 
theoretical level and see no theoretical reason why the present argument should not 
be plausible. Second, a significant literature in social psychology argues that, at least 
in small groups, this argument’s predictions of a connection of compliance and status 
are borne cut (Ridgeway 1978, 1981). Third, I am directing the argument at a more 
general concept of status than is actually used in the status attainment literature, 
which Horan (1978) has aptly labeled as theory laden. Status here includes all kinds 
of entitlements to deference in interaction and does not accept as given the equation 
of status with occupational prestige. 


13 One might argue that the more competitive a society’s status system is, the more 
strident the claims of service will be. Operationalizing degree of competitiveness, how- 
ever, would be difficult. It should be clearly noted that the distinction between, the 
status systems of corporative and noncorporative societies is not by the degree of 
competition for status but rather by its locus. The cultural emphasis in the one is 
more on group mobility, in the other it is on individual mobility. This is not, how- 
ever, a rigid distinction. Even in noncorporative societies such as 19th-century En- 
gland, service claims were made by groups as a whole, as Larson (1977) has argued, 
although they were often illustrated by individual examples and argued with an indi- 
vidualist rhetoric. 
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sociologists study, as Coxon and Jones (1978) have shown. The connection 
of service and status is therefore not a fixed social fact but, rather, a 
general cultural rule governing a process by which claims of service are 
made by professional or other groups and ratified or rejected by the 
larger public. 

If service claims assert status by asserting functional importance or 
necessity, claims of disinterested service augment this assertion by purify- 
ing it of ulterior goals. They remove the ambiguity of motive inherent in 
service for profit or personal gain.'+ Like claims of service-based status, 
claims of status from disinterested service extend well beyond the profes- 
sions. They are common throughout business and undergird the notion 
of “an honest profit” (Sutton et al. 1962; Baumhart 1968). Thus, one 
would expect that groups whose disinterested service is culturally presumed 
would lack specific ethics codes. The 20th-century Protestant clergy are 
a possible example.?° 

In the modern West, the disinterested service claims of the current 
professions are continuous with earlier status claims of the absolutist era. 
High status in the Old Regime reflected service to God and the state 
(Sewell 1974). This general ranking was given detailed degrees by levels 
of commerce and manual labor, again reflecting the importance of dis- 
interest (in the former case) and irreplaceability (in the latter) in deter- 
mining social status. Indeed, the status of disinterest was taken to its 
ascetic limits by such professional groups as the English barristers, some 
of whom endured a career stage of near poverty. In the 19th century, 
however, the new professionalism chronicled by Reader (1966) and 
Bledstein (1976) confronted the implicit service claims of these earlier 
elites with explicit claims. By introducing explicit self-regulation, apothe- 
caries and solicitors forced physicians and barristers to make their own 


14 Paradoxically, they thus often confer still greater status on those whose disinterest 
is enabled by already high status, e.g., the nobility. Disinterested service claims are 
the foundation of noble codes of honor, which are the aristocratic equivalent of pro- 
fessional codes of ethics. It is precisely during those periods when events made claims 
of the aristocracy to disinterested service most dubious that noble codes of honor 
experienced their most flagrant expansion (e.g., 17th-century France; see Vagts [1959], 
pp. 66 ff.). 


15 Thus, an Episcopal clergyman in the United States may be tried for crime, immo- 
rality, or “conduct unbecoming a clergyman.” Other than these offenses—all clearly 
associated with the corporate reputation of the church—the only offenses are viola- 
tions of doctrinal codes of belief or ritual and habitual neglect of work (Protestant 
Episcopal Church 1961, canon 53). The Methodist rules are quite similar (Methodist 
Publishing House 1956, sec. 921). There is little of the detailed specification of col- 
league and client obligation that makes up a typical professional code. Such vague 
regulations make a transition between the bureaucratic regulation of the Roman Cath- 
olic church and the extreme localism of the Congregationalists. For a specific ethical 
code for clergy, see Landis (1927, pp. 66-68). On the general subject of clergy codes 
in the 1920s, see Batten (1922). 
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claims visible. It seems fair to conclude, then, that the universal distribu- 
tion of ethics codes reflects the corporate claims of service, particularly 
of disinterested service, made in them. 

The importance of disinterested service to corporate professional status 
also predicts the correlation of enforcement with visibility of offense and 
the harsher enforcement of rules of client obligation. Visible offenses 
and client offenses threaten professional (or business) claims more than 
do invisible offenses or offenses against colleagues. This is true for the 
nonmarket professions as well as for the market ones. “Conduct un- 
becoming a clergyman” (see above, n. 15) specifies in advance an un- 
foreseen offense defined, essentially, by public attention alone. 

By itself, the identification of disinterested service claims as funda-_ 
mental to extraprofessional status accounts for some but not all of the 
basic properties of professional ethics. To understand the role of status 
considerations in determining the rest of these properties we must discuss 
the implications of corporate service claims for both interprofessional 
status rivalries and intraprofessional structure. 

The corporate nature of service claims implies two things. First, it 
implies that the group is the unit of extraprofessional status; individuals 
receive that status only by virtue of membership. Second, it implies 
that the corporate group itself must take control of individuals within 
it; it must make the claims good. In contexts where occupational groups 
are in competition for status, both of these conclusions imply that the 
group requires sharp boundaries in order to deny its status to outsiders 
and to avoid responsibility for their failures. This necessity explains 
why most codes of professional ethics forbid professionals to deal with 
outsiders, explicitly limiting collegiality to the accepted membership. The 
charlatans provide the foil necessary to internal professional unity (cf. 
Erikson 1966). Where the two groups could not be differentiated by 
actual degree of service, “ethical” professionals could at least set them- 
selves apart by proclaiming economic disinterest (see, e.g., Konold 1962, 
p. 19; Gelfand 1978; Ramsey 1977).1® At the same time, in the absence 
of the bureaucratic controls of the absolutist states, the need to make 
good the service claims requires some kind of internal mechanisms. of 
control. These internal mechanisms are of three types—entry controls, 
formal behavioral controls (the formal rules in ethics codes), and every- 
day, informal controls. The importance and the relations of these controls 
have changed systematically since the Old Regime. A brief historical analy- 
sis will reveal the consequences of these changes. 

16 In cases where competence alone makes the distinction between insiders and out- 
siders—e.g., in most of contemporary American medicine—this extra motivation, for 
underlining economic disinterest is absent, It is thus not a problem that the sections 


of the American Medical Association code that prohibit referrals to osteopaths and 
chiropractors have been attacked in the courts. 
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In the culture of the absolutist period, gentility alone guaranteed all 
three types of professional control. It was a necessary condition of ad- 
mission, a presumptive guarantee of individual character (and thereby 
of individual ethicality), and a hereditary obligation for social service. 
Under such conditions there were no formal controls or ethical codes other 
than those imposed by the state itseli—the oaths and règlements of the 
corps d’arts in France, the bureaucratic rules of the Prussian state. The 
middle classes attacked this position in two ways. First, they asserted 
that character could be acquired through liberal education." Character 
itself would then guarantee individual ethicality. Second, they advanced 
various formal controls over their professional groups, both entry controls 
and formal ethical controls, as evidence of a more explicit and purer 
commitment to disinterested service. Best exemplified by the case of the 
English apothecaries from the Apothecaries Act of 1815 to the Medical 
Act of 1858, these controls challenged openly the implicit service claims 
of the higher branches and, thereby, their status. (See Reader [1966] 
and Carr-Saunders and Wilson [1933] for brief histories of the apothe- 
caries. For another interesting example, see Reid [1974] on Sharia lawyers 
in early 20th-century Egypt.) 

The exact history of this status challenge does not concern us. Its im- 
portance lies in the social form it created. By offering explicit guarantees 
of professional behavior, the new controls placed an intermediary between 
the individual professional and the general service claims of the profession. 
Allegiance to professional controls replaced the individual service com- 
mitment that was implicit under the earlier control through gentility. 
The group as a whole explicitly claimed status for its disinterested 
service. But its members claimed extraprofessional status implicitly, 
through their membership in the group. This membership was underlined 
and celebrated by allegiance to professional controls. In refusing a split 
fee, in praising other professionals, in avoiding advertising and the theft 
of clients, professionals affirmed their membership in the group whose 
disinterested services gave it high extraprofessional status. The same as- 
sertion was made by the refusal to consult or consort with the lower-status 
outsiders. The preeminence of colleague relations in ethics codes thus 


1% This middle-class emphasis on character as a guarantee of ethical professional be- 
havior (which in turn confers extraprofessional status) is conflated with the middle- 
class sense of character as a result of types of education that confer status in and of 
themselves. The concepts of liberal education, culture générale, and Bildung thus play 
(at least) a dual role in middle-class status claims. The sources on these subjects are 
vast. On the corporative relation of status to educational structures and goals, see 
Ringer (1979). On the role of liberal education in the British professions generally, 
see Reader (1966). The interplay of aristocratic and middle-class status claims and 
their bases in Germany is brilliantly analyzed by Rosenberg (1958), whose final chap- 
ter discusses the triumph of the middle-class ideal in the Prussian civil and military 
service. 
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reflects the function of the codes in asserting the solidarity of members. 
This function has become more important with the disappearance of such 
formal rituals of solidarity as the feast days and corporate marching of 
the French confraternities.1® 

The mediating role of the new professional ethics did not imply that 
individual professionals could not directly claim the high extraprofessional 
status due to disinterested service. At the local level, they could and 
did (see, e.g., Barlow 1898; Long 1937). Such claims are commonly made 
by contemporary representations cf professionals in the media (Gitlin 
1977). But this mediating role did imply that, in general, individual 
allegiance to the group, pledged by compliance with group rules, would 
become the fundamental guarantee of disinterested service. No single 
lawyer’s work led directly to justice. That could be realized only by the 
adversary system as a whole. Thus, the two levels of ethics noted at the 
outset, corporate obligation and individual obligation, could and often 
did become separated. 

With the separation of individual and corporate obligation arose the 
possibility for a process that I shall call ethical regression. The assiduous 
practice of formal individual ethicality might be pursued to the point 
of conflict with corporately claimed and publicly ratified service obliga- 
tions.1? Examples of such ethical regression are common. American 
physicians of the last century required a patient to dismiss an attending 
irregular before they would take the case, even in emergencies (Konold 
1962, p. 25). Modern American lawyers are considered more profes- 
sionally ethical the more they withdraw from certain areas and settings 
of practice (Carlin 1966, chap. 5), although these are areas where 
much of the nation’s personal law is transacted. On ethical grounds, 
lawyers of high intraprofessional status at first opposed workmen’s com- 
pensation panels designed to remedy obvious injustices of the contempo- 
rary adversary system, at the same time as they disparaged the contingent 
fee bar that provided the adversary services (Auerbach 1976; but see 
also Steidle 1972). Physicians’ similar opposition to prepaid practice of 
all types, on similar ethical grounds, is yet another example (Stevens 
1971, chap. 7). Also relevant is Laumann and Heinz’s (1977) finding 


18 Language underlines this function as well. In both law and medicine, what are now 
called canons of ethics were once interchangeably referred to as legal or medical eti- 
quette (Dicey 1867; Flint 1883). A particularly elegant example of the connection of 
disinterested service claims, ethics, ritual, and status is American advertising (Baur 
1941, 1942). 


19 I use the term “regression” following Abbott (1981). There, I used it to describe a 
process in which professionals withdrew from professionally impure but perhaps ‘so- 
cially important areas of practice into a more purely professional but limited area of 
practice.. Although the confusion of this usage with the usage denoting retrograde 
motion in time is unfortunate, the reference to withdrawal into purity, in this case 
ethical purity, seems to justify it. 
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that pro bono work (free legal service) is a negative correlate of intra- 
professional status (the strongest correlate in their data) even while 
reputation for conformity with professional ethics codes is a strong posi- 
tive correlate. 

The phenomenon of ethical regression underlies the empirical correla- 
tion of ethical behavior and intraprofessional status. If the colleague 
obligations of ethics codes serve principally to affirm membership and 
solidarity, then violators impugn the group itself and must take a lower 
rank within it. Yet large areas of professional work normally demand 
violations of such exclusive group allegiance. Solo professionals must often 
practice in contexts where negotiated situational rules derive from inter- 
professional rivalry and conflict. (See, esp., Carlin 1962, 1966.) Surrender 
to these situational ethics often involves violations of formal colleague 
obligations as a virtually necessary condition of the provision of service. 
Criminal defense work is an excellent example (Blumberg 1967) as is 
much work done by salaried professionals.2° Such work is less impure in 
terms of professional knowledge (Abbott 1981) than it is ethically suspect. 
Indeed, it may surrender not only collegial ethics but also disinterested- 
ness. Thus the general correlation of positive attitudes and actions toward 
professional ethics with high intraprofessional status reflects the function 
of formal colleague obligations, the largest section of most ethics codes, 
in celebrating personal allegiance to the group. Considerations of individual 
intraprofessional status and ethical behavior may thus essentially require 
withdrawal from the important areas of service which the profession claims 
as its basis for extraprofessional status. This contradiction divides the 
mature profession into a high intraprofessional status, highly intraprofes- 
sionally ethical core and a lower status, less ethical periphery that pro- 
vides much of basic professional service.” 

The focus of ethical codes on the individual follows both from this 
mediating function of individual allegiance to the professional group and 
from the corresponding ambivalence about direct social obligation. As 
individual allegiance to the professional group becomes the essential mark 
of membership and its extraprofessional status, the individual level becomes 
the important level of measurement. Hence individual obligations and 
problems become the focus of ethical attention. At the same time, service 
20 This dilemma is especially clear in professions largely made up of salaried profes- 
sionals. Rothstein (1969) has pointed out that professional ethics in engineering was 
at first directed almost completely at the small minority of the profession in private 
practice. Yet the susceptibility of employed engineers to external influence has been 
a steady theme in writings on the profession (see, e.g., Perrucci and Gerstl 1969 and 


Shinn 1978). When engineering ethics was first discussed, then, employed engineers 
were unethical a priori. 


“1 This division complements and reinforces the similar division based on purity of 
professional knowledge (Abbott 1981). Foreign medical graduates in America are an 
excellent example. 
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claims confront the professions with a dilemma. The claims themselves 
are necessary to group advancement. But fulfilling them may require dis- 
loyalty to the group, through the violation of the collegial obligations 
that celebrate group cohesion and ethical purity. Professions therefore 
often reiterate service claims but seldom lead in measuring their realiza- 
tion. Sometimes this ambivalence reveals itself in the creation of radical 
or reform groups that reemphasize service obligations (Perrucci 1973; 
Powell 1979), sometimes in the existence of special mechanisms for 
overcoming the weight of internal etiquette (see, e.g., the discussion of 
the elite nucleus in Janowitz [1971]). Where state support can be con- 
trolled or co-opted, professions may accept greater degrees of surveillance 
of overall function. This may explain the case of public health, accepted ` 
with real difficulty in America (Stevens 1971) but with somewhat less 
ambivalence in England (Brand 1965). Under bureaucratic conditions, 
where service claims are ratified directly and group boundaries firmly 
established by state authority, supervision of aggregate provision of ser- 
vices does not represent such a threat to professional status and hence 
meets less professional resistance (see, e.g., Gelfand 1978; Shinn 1978; 
La Vopa 1979; Cipolla 1976). But in individualistic professionalism, the 
threat of overall service measurement leads to a focus (in ethics) on in- 
dividual commitments to the profession. 

Professional ethics thus helps determine extra- and intraprofessional 
status by measuring, in effect, the purity of motives—the motives of 
profession toward society and of professional toward profession. It defines 
the relation of the profession to society as being important without ex- 
pectation of undue return. It defines the relation of individual to profession 
as one of allegiance and collegiality. Taken together these status aspects 
of professional ethics account for the universal claims of disinterested 
service, the positive correlations of ethicality with intraprofessional status 
and of enforcement with visibility, the preponderance of intraprofessional 
regulation, and the individualistic level of ethical injunctions. In thus 
explaining the full range of formal ethical behaviors in the professions, 
the status argument surpasses the functionalist and monopoly arguments. 
It does not, however, replace them but instead adds a dimension missing 
in single-concept approaches to professional ethics. 


IV. STATUS, FUNCTION, AND MONOPOLY 


Like the functional and monopoly theories discussed in Section II, the 
present argument is functional in form (see above, n. 10). Determining 
the relations among the three theories is thus not a question of acceptance 
or rejection. A phenomenon like professional ethics is invariably in- 
volved in maintaining several effects at once. The important problem in 
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relating the theories is to specify the conditions under which the three 
effects—control of expertise, monopoly, and high status—reinforce or 
cancel one another. 

As a first approximation one expects that the degree of concern with 
professional ethics will reflect the number of these three functional 
patterns operating at a given time. Absolutist conditions are thus the 
simplest case, in that, under them, none of the loops discussed operates 
independently of the state structure. Control of expertise is provided 
by state surveillance, monopoly by statute and licensure, and high extra- 
professional status by state decree. Under such conditions one expects 
professional ethics as an independent phenomenon to atrophy. Such con- 
ditions may have been approximated in Old Regime Prussia. In prerevolu- 
tionary France, the powers of the state were sufficiently weak on the 
periphery to make all three loops somewhat more important, as Gelfand’s 
(1978) study shows.” 

Where all three patterns are effective simultaneously, the power each 
exercises over professional ethics reflects two variables: first, the strength 
of the forces disturbing the ends maintained—control of expertise, mo- 
nopoly, and high status—and, second, the availability of alternate means 
of pursuing these ends. Thus, other things being equal, where monopoly 
is most threatened (e.g., in American professions during the Jacksonian 
era; see Nash [1964]) one expects professional ethics to emphasize monop- 
oly goals. But when alternate strategies toward those goals become avail- 
able (e.g., monopolistic licensure in 20th-century American law and 
medicine), the monopoly function exercises less power over professional 
ethics. The functional pattern of causation implies that the history of 
professional ethics is in fact a history of these disturbing forces (or ten- 
sions, in Stinchcombe’s [1968] terminology) and of alternate strategies 
for dealing with them. 

One can briefly identify these major tensions and alternatives. The chief 
threats to a profession’s monopoly are competing professions (or para- 
professions) and individualism within the profession itself. The major 
22 A very interesting example of professional ethics under absolutist conditions is the 
Russian medical profession (Field 1957). There is direct state surveillance, statutory 
monopoly, and state-ordained status (if we can regard income as an indicator vari- 
able for this case). One therefore expects professional ethics, at least as the organized 
social phenomenon we have discussed here, to disappear. As far as my sources indi- 
cate, this has happened. At the same time, Soviet physicians are placed in a deep 
quandary by their position as arbitrators of access to many such personal resources 
as extra food, days off, and certain types of employment. Medical decisions have non- 
medical consequences that enter into the negotiation of diagnosis. While individual 
Soviet physicians clearly recognize this as an ethical dilemma in the ordinary sense, 
they have no formally organized approach to it. Indeed, they cannot, because a for- 
mal professional ethics would imply limits to state legitimacy. It is likely, of course, 


that there are informal ethical norms of various kinds and distribution that deal with 
this problem (Haug 1976). 
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alternative to the professional ethics approach to monopoly is monopolistic 
or semimonopolistic licensing. The chief threats to a profession’s status 
again come from competing professions, although shifts in public and 
state demands are important as well. The alternative method of status 
enhancement is direct manipulation of status systems, whether public or 
governmental, through politics, advertisement, and the like. These manip- 
ulations nearly always come down to claims of service or necessity that 
are merely more public versions of the typical service claims made in 
ethics codes. The chief threats to controlled expertise come from profes- 
sional individualism and from the immeasurability of professional output. 
The major alternatives to ethical control are various combinations of 
internal and external informal and formal surveillance—bureaucracy, tort 
liability, and so on.?8 


With this model of tensions and alternatives in mind, we may develop 
a more systematic account of certain recent developments in professional 


23 It is useful to discuss the basic alternatives to professional ethics that are usually 
suggested. (For a more general review of issues of control in the professions, see 
Johnson [19657].) The bureaucratic approach to professional control has a long his- 
tory. Althouzh new to the United States, utilization reviews and professional stan- 
dards review organizations (PSROs; see Goran et al. 1975) have their precedents in 
the French and Prussian Old Regimes. The advantages and disadvantages of such bu- 
reaucracy are well known. On the one hand, it provides a potentially adequate mea- 
sure of individual professional encounters. It mandates controls through fiscal sanc- 
tions. It can allow autonomy through the peer system. On the other hand, it can 
generate irrelevant material that hides real offenses; its likelihood of routinization 
(and consequent inefficacy) is near certainty; its cost, both for profession and state, 
is quite high. The loosened form of bureaucratic regulation found in contemporary 
German law or British medicine seems to provide for more effective distribution of 
services than any of the incentive schemes commonly suggested in the United States 
(Rueschemeyer 1973; Stevens 1966; Lewis, Fein, and Mechanic 1976). However, this 
may reflect the fact that both German law and British medicine are subject te direct 
measurement of aggregate’ service provision, whereas neither PSROs nor the various 
American health care incentive plans move beyond the level of influencing individual 
professionals. An external control more characteristic of the Anglo-American context 
is tort liability. Yet the rapid expansion of negligence concepts after the turn of the 
century left the professions surprisingly unscathed. Professional negligence cases were 
a relative rarity in American law before 1960 and professional liability a minor topic 


in insurance texts (see Dietz, Baird, and Berul 1973). Tort liability does not in fact 


represent a real alternative to bureaucratic control. As each new wave of liability has 
threatened to engulf American trial courts, these have reacted by referring the major- 
ity of the cases to accident boards, compensation commissions, and the like (Dimond 
1953, 1960). Most of the available literature on actual professional controls indicates 
that informal controls and entry controls are the most effective determinants of pro- 
fessional bekaviors (Freidson 1975; Carlin 1966; Bensman 1967). These sanctions 
principally enforce routine professional standards instead of formal ethical rules. The 
relation between entry and informal controls is clarified by Freidson’s (1975) finding 
that physicians interpret much professional misbehavior within a vocabulary of char- 
acter. Other evidence on American medicine (Hall 1948, 1949) suggests that character 
as a physician is perceived to be acquired by undergoing crucial experiences in the 
training years. Indeed, American medical authors since the turn of the century have 
emphasized this development of intraprofessional Bildung (see, e.g., Osler 1963). Sim- 
ilar effects are seen in the discussion of American law by Chase (1979, 1980). 
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ethics in America. Medicine’s great success in achieving monopoly through 
licensure was evident by 1900 (Berlant 1975; Shryock 1967). The inte- 
grated bar movement followed shortly thereafter (McKean 1963). Licen- 
sure then became the focus of monopoly efforts, and the course of pro- 
fessional ethics was freed from one of its three functional constraints.*4 
The two other functional loops are harder to assess. To some professions 
the early 20th century brought new skills that made output harder than 
ever to assess. Engineering is a possible example. In law, however, there 
were no great changes in skills. Indeed, one might argue that the gradual 
shift to corporate clients and law was a shift to an area where output 
was measured more easily than in the personal law that had previously con- 
stituted the typical practice (Friedman 1973). A similar argument could 
be made for medicine, which in this period at last acquired some thera- 
peutics that had measurable effects (Vogel and Rosenberg 1979). The 
effect of skill changes on professional ethics is thus difficult to assess across 
the various professions, at least at the turn of the century. 

However, at that time, members of all professions suffered a decline 
in status. This was first analyzed by Hofstadter (1955). The new corporate 
society threatened the status of professions and professionals by firmly 
anchoring general social status in wealth and power and by destroying 
the localism of America’s “island communities” (Wiebe 1967). On the 
basis of the present theory, one would expect a general expansion of 
professional ethics in the Progressive era in order to reclaim this lost 
status. Even a cursory examination shows how correct this prediction is. 
After a brief flirtation with a quasi-aristocratic pattern of ethical enforce- 
ment through character (1903-12), the doctors reaffirmed their formal 
enforcement procedures in 1912 (Konold 1962). The lawyers wrote a 
new set of canons in 1908, the same year the architects issued their 
rules. Ethics codes for accountants and consulting, electrical, civil, and 
industrial engineers, as well as for such quasi-professional groups as 
morticians, photographers, and life insurance underwriters, were instituted 
between 1910 and 1919. 

In none of these cases were the new ethical rules influenced deeply by 
the Progressive ideal of expanding social services. While some professionals 
did argue for ethical commitment to service (see, e.g., Brubacher 1927; 
Taeusch 1926), their arguments had little effect on the codes themselves. 
The American Bar Association Canons, for example, required that an 
assigned defense attorney at least try to defend his client. That admoni- 


24 Licensure really removed only part of the monopoly constraint, that part dealing 
with external competitors. The threat arising from internal dissension and difference, 
which I have loosely categorized as a tension to monopoly, remained as strong as ever 
(see, e.g., Auerbach [1976] on contingent fee practice). 
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tion should indicate the actual level of professional expectations. This 
professional indifference went unchallenged until the First World War 
forced the professions to confront the practical reality of service demands 
in the new corporate society. 

At that time the overwhelming demands for professional services led 
several professions, medicine being the most important, to confront the 
issue of aggregate service directly. (See the various volumes of U.S. Sur- 
geon General’s Office [1921—28].) Following the war there was a general 
ethics revival which owed much to the impetus of the service clubs, 
Rotary in particular, and to social ethics concerns on the part of partic- 
ular professionals as well as to the war experience (Gundaker 1922; 
Whitaker 1922). In 1919 an Interprofessional Conference held in Detroit 
sought to improve professional service as a whole through cooperation be- 
tween professions. Although the cocperative endeavor folded rapidly, an 
interprofessional committee subsequently produced a complete review of 
ethical developments in the American professions and trades (King 1922). 
The vast success of this ethics movement, at least in the production of 
formal codes, is evident in the codes listed in Heermance (1924). Before 
1910 only the major professions—medicine, law, architecture, and a few 
others—had codes. No more than five trades are listed as having codes 
by that time. Between 1910 and 1919 another five professions, eight semi- 
professions, and 15 trades added codes. Another 20 professions and 
semiprofessions and 78 trades formulated codes in the early 1920s.5 

The rapid expansion of professional ethics after the war can be attrib- 
uted only to issues of status. It was not the complexity of new skills 
that called for ethical codes. Professions facing some of the most subtle 
and difficult problems of skill control—social work and teaching, for 
example—had a difficult time establishing codes at all.” Nor was it the issue 
of monopoly. For most professions and businesses, establishing monopoly 


25 The codes reported for the older professions in Heermance (1924) are often re- 
visions, not originals. I have used the original dates where I have known them. The 
rapidity with which codes spread in this period was, of course, attributable partly to 
a conscious effort. At the same time, the status functions of ethics implied that each 
effort by one profession to improve its extra- and interprofessional status through 
new professional ethics would reduce the relative positions of other professions. Thus 
there is an explanation for contagion independent of conscious effort. This is a pre- 
diction that could not be made from the functional loop maintaining control of skills. 


26 This reflected the huge gaps between the kinds of codes typically promulgated and 
effective control of esoteric skill. Much research literature attempted to bridge this 
divide by the empirical study of codes (e.z., Landis 1927; Kingsbury and Hart 1937) 
or of ethical beliefs and acts (e.g., National Education Association 1931; Elliott 1931). 
But social workers, e.g., found little guidance in such projects. The codes of other pro- 
fessions did not adapt effectively to the feld, although they did give social workers 
a nervous sense of the importance of a code (see Buell 1923). Effective ethics rules 
emerged only in local chapters facing particular issues (Farra 1924; Elliott 1931). 
There was no uniform code in social work until 1960. 
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through ethics codes was no longer a realistic possibility. Nor was it a 
rededication to the provision and measurement of effective service—that 
ideal had vanished with the failure of the attempts at interprofessional 
cooperation. It seems most likely that the ethical enthusiasm that 
brought codes to over a hundred professions and trades in the early 
twenties was part of the working out of extra- and interprofessional status 
anxieties set in motion by the rise of the new corporate society and first 
confronted, between 1903 and 1912, by the relatively well-organized medi- 
cal and legal professions. In this process, the service clubs not only 
actively campaigned for codes, they also, along with the rest of America’s 
vast club life, played a more pervasive, passive role in making professionals 
and businessmen acutely aware of the social status to be derived from 
ethical and service claims. For there were wide variations in both kinds 
of claims among the occupations of their members (Marden 1935). The 
spread of ethical practice throughout their membership would both de- 
crease the interoccupational status anxiety of those members whose occupa- 
tions were less service oriented and increase the members’ common ethical 
and service claims to a status above the working classes. The ethics revival of 
the twenties was thus fueled by the status functions of ethicality. 

In the years since that revival, the effectiveness of licensure as a monop- 
oly strategy has continued or increased. The interprofessional status hier- 
archy has remained roughly fixed, although there has been minor jockey- 
ing for position, which possibly has affected professional ethics (Hodge, 
Siegel, and Rossi 1964). But in the more recent past, there has been a 
professional ethics revival whose main impetus came from changes in skill, 
a revival that was first evident in medicine in the late 1960s. This revival 
in part reflected the turmoil of the period itself. In law, especially, social 
issues gave strength to reformist groups and their pleas for corporate 
responsibility (Powell 1979). There was thus some direct focus on the 
level of corporate obligation. But the main ethical enthusiasm emerged 
in medicine and reflected less a renewed feeling of corporate responsibility 
than a vivid sense of professional skill. The movement took organizational 
shape in the founding in 1969 of the Hastings Center, an “Institute of 
Society, Ethics, and the Life Sciences,”?? 

One may analyze the nature of the current revival by studying the 
ethical conceptions embodied in the Hastings Center’s published material. 
In the Center Report for 1976, for example, 10 of the 50 substantive 
articles dealt with ethics as a general topic. Another 10 dealt with the 


27 The center was created to “examine the difficult array of moral problems engen- 
dered by advances in the biomedical, behavioral and social sciences” (Hastings Center, 
n.d.). Throughout the 1970s it published a Report as well as diverse special documents 
and monographs dealing with the teaching of professional ethics and similar topics. 
The Hastings Center was not the only such organization. A Center for Applied Ethics 
was founded at the University of Virginia in 1969 (Gothie 1973). 
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corporate obligations of the professions or with the general obligations of 
individual professionals. This space allocation partly reflected the char- 
acteristic pattern of formal professional ethics discussed in Section I 
above. The remaining 27 articles, however, dealt with particular ethical 
problems that demonstrated clearly that the revival originated from the 
emergence of as yet uncontrolled skills. Some of the ethical problems 
discussed were procedures whose very existence was seen to pose difficult 
ethical dilemmas for professionals—amniocentesis, abortion, dialysis. Others 
were concepts seen to hide similar dangers—minimal brain damage, the 
right to die, hyperactive children. These cases share certain properties. 
They are all created or exacerbated by effective medical science. They 
are all seen to involve profound ethical issues—freedom and determinism, 
truth and deception, life and death. They are all treated, both in these 
articles and in the center’s material on the teaching of ethics (1980), as 
problems that face the individual professional case by case. They are not 
to be decided by regulation, statute, or bureaucratic supervision. These 
common properties portray the professional as a hero whose knowledge 
and skill pose ethical questions transcending the routine issues of everyday 
life (see also Fox 1959; Fox and Swazey 1974). 

This portrayal has two separate but complementary effects on extra- 
professional status because the professional heroism implied is at once 
technical and ethical. As Shils (1965) has argued, the professions take 
their shape from a series of socially defined problems of order which their 
knowledge permits them to control. Professional practice is from the start 
focused upon the control of central social problems. Indeed, it is ultimately 
from effective contact with these problems that the professions derive 
their high extraprofessional status (Abbott 1981). By conferring further 
means of effective contact with the problems of order, the new skills 
directly confer new grounds for extraprofessional status claims. At the 
same time, the new skills present a problem of professional control, to 
be handled, on the traditional functionalist argument, by renewed ethical 
analysis and commitment. When accomplished, such commitment rein- 
forces the professions’ claims to disinterested service and to the extra- 
professional status such service commands. Thus an ethics revival that 
derived originally from the emergence of new skills results, by virtue of 
the linkages of the various functional loops, in a further elevation of 
extraprofessional status.?8 


28 This substantive effect may be formally demonstrated by the use of a signed graph 
describing the situation. 


oe E. 
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The existence of two functional loops involving the same explanandum (professional 
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This effect is enhanced further by the ethical dilemmas involved, be- 
cause the derivation of extraprofessional status from effective contact with 
central social problems applies not only to the professions’ substantive 
problems but to their ethical ones as well. Most ambivalence, ethical am- 
bivalence included, is defiling or status degrading, as Douglas (1970) and 
Dumont (1972) have argued. To the extent that an individual possesses 
special means for facing ambivalence, however, that individual acquires 
rather than loses status from the confrontation, especially if the ambiv- 
alence is a profound and important one. For the consciously ethical profes- 
sional, then, confrontations with ethical dilemmas enhance status. If one 
is ready for it, there is something noble and charismatic in deciding who 
gets the scarce treatment, in weighing the rights of state and individual, 
in deciding to blow the whistle on the laundered data. Thus, while the 
current ethics revival arose out of new skills, by a complex series of 
mechanisms it has had important effects on extra- and intraprofessional 
status as well. 

There are other aspects of the current ethics revival that fit the model 
here advanced. The phenomenon of ethical regression—the substitution of 
individual conformity with ethics codes for aggregate surveillance of 
professional service—is strongly evident. In this regard what the present 
revival does not involve is as important as what it does. It does not 
involve external surveillance or regulation. It does not involve the mea- 
surement of routine professional service. It does not involve the important, 
if less charismatic, dilemmas of mediocre practice, overcommitment of time, 
and maldistribution of effort that many sociologists see as the basic issues 
of professional control. In fact, it often tries to deny the existence of cor- 
porate professional obligations altogether.?° 


ethics) allows the direct positive path from new skills to extraprofessional status to 
be augmented by the positive path leading through control of skills and professional 
ethics to extraprofessional status. 


29 A good example of this aspect of ethical regression is the current debate over rates 
at which caesarean sections are performed. While individual specialists may feel justi- 
fied in ordering each individual operation, the net pattern in the United States at the 
present time is one of rapid increase in the procedure. As there is little reason to be- 
lieve in a real change in underlying rates of necessity, one is led to suspect attempts 
to control work hours, to make excess profit, to retain physician dominance, and so on. 
None of these hypotheses could be soundly derived or tested on a case-by-case basis, 
although common ethical (and professional) theory would be that it is at that level 
that such decisions are made a priori. The trend itself clearly indicates the possibility 
of some sort of aggregate offense. This concept of aggregate offense is stochastic. It 
seems sensible to assign to each ethical decision a gray area within which any decision 
would be ethical (e.g., to perform or not perform a caesarean). Statistical theory then 
tells us that our ability to identify significant offenses (departures of the observed 
rates of surgery from hypothetically ethical ones under ceteris paribus assumptions) 
increases with the number of cases observed. It is thus possible, under standard prob- 
ability theory, to identify a significant difference between ideal and real at the aggre- 
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This brief discussion of patterns of professional ethics in the United 
States since 1900 should make it clear that further studies of professional 
ethics must take a complex view of the phenomenon. This is especially 
true when one seeks explanations that transcend relatively narrow limits 
in social space and time. Only when all of its functions are taken into 
account and when all the disturbing tensions and alternative strategies 
can be specified can there be an account of professional ethics that will 
handle the market and nonmarket professions, the individualistic and 
bureaucratic professional settings, and the shifting of the various functions 
of professional ethics over time. As sociology increasingly confronts data 
with historical and comparative dimensions, such complex analyses become 
increasingly necessary. 
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The Radicalism of Tradition: Community Strength 
or Venerable Disguise and Borrowed Language?’ 


Craig Jackson Calhoun 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


An equation has often been made, especially but not exclusively by 
Marxists, between radicalism and the rational understanding oi objec- 
tive interests. J argue that, on the contrary, commitments to tradi- 
tional cultural values and immediate communal relations are crucial 
to many radical movements, (a) because these commitments provide 
populations with the extent of internal social organization necessary 
to concerted, radical collective action, and (b) because the largely 
defensive goals of these movements must be radically incompatible 
with the introduction of modern capitalist-dominated social forma- 
tions. Reformism is the characteristic stance of the modern working 
class, for both social and cultural reasons. 


That revolutions are risky undertakings poses a problem for theorists of 
popular insurrections. Why, it has often been asked, would reasonable 
people place their lives and even their loved ones in jeopardy in pursuit 
of a highly uncertain goal? Neither the success of uprisings nor the 
desirability of postrevolutionary regimes has appeared likely enough to 
outweigh the probability of privation and physical harm. A conservative 
view, as old as Plato but more recently argued by LeBon (1909), Smelser 
(1962), and others, concludes simply that revolutionaries must not be 
very reasonable people. Revolutionaries and their defenders have, of course, 
disagreed. Most famous among them, Marx offered an important argument 
for the rationality of revolution. This argument combined a notion of 
necessary historical progress with the assertion that revolution would. be 
in the rational interest of the class of workers created by industrial capital- 
ism. It turned in part on the expectation that progressive immiseration of 
the proletariat would eliminate other possibilities for self-improvement and 


1 Early versions of this paper, or closely related work, were presented to the Social 
Science History Association (1979), the Southern Sociological Society (1981),' the 
American Sociological Association (1981), and the Comparative History Research 
Group of the University of California, Santa Cruz (1981). I am grateful for com- 
ments from members of those audiences, including especially Robert Antonio, Rick 
Gordon, Mark Traugott, David Westby, and David Zaret. Rod Aya, Terence Evens, 
and Michael Kennedy also read an earlier draft and made very helpful suggestions; 
so did the anonymous reviewers for the AJS. Requests for reprints should be sent to 
Craig Jackson Calhoun, Department of Sociology, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514. 
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leave the workers of the world with “nothing to lose but their chains.” 
Conservatives have sometimes been sympathetic, suggesting that despera- 
tion might make revolt understandable if not quite reasonable. Long 
arguments have pursued the question whether the position of workers de- 
teriorated during the industrial revolution (on England, cf. Taylor 1975; 
Inglis 1971; Seldon 1974; Thompson [1963] 1968; among many). A more 
recent line of historical research has shown that, whether or not overall 
standards of living improved, the people in the forefront of European 
revolutionary mobilizations, while often workers, were seldom either the 
most miserable or the members of the modern proletariat (Price 1972; 
Tilly and Lees 1975; Moss 1976; Moore 1978; Traugott 1980; Calhoun 
1982). The most radical workers were usually artisans, sometimes peasants, 
and almost always those with at least some prosperity and often many 
privileges to defend. Their identities and aspirations were largely tradi- 
tional; they drew much of the social strength of their mobilizations from 
communal bonds, a good deal less from membership in the new “working 
class.” 

Marx himself recognized the ambiguity of the ideological orientation of 
19th-century revolutionaries; he correctly saw early radicals to be ambiv- 
alent about visions of a better past to which they wished to return and 
visions of an emancipatory future which they wished to create. But Marx 
wrongly took the popular appeals to tradition to be mere epiphenomena 
which would have to be swept away before the truly great historical ac- 
complishments of revolutions could occur. As he wrote of the 1848 revolu- 
tion in France ([1852] 1973, p. 146): 


Men make their own history, but not of their own free will; not under 
circumstances they themselves have chosen but under the given and in- 
herited circumstances with which they are directly confronted. The tra- 
dition of the dead generations weighs like a nightmare on the minds of 
the living. And, just when they appear to be engaged in the revolutionary 
transformation of themselves and their material surroundings, in the cre- 
ation of something which does not yet exist, precisely in such epochs of 
revolutionary crisis they timidly conjure up the spirits of the past to help 
them; they borrow their names, slogans and costumes so as to stage the 
new world-historical scene in this venerable disguise and borrowed lan- 


guage. 


Marx’s insights in this passage are profound, and yet, like many heirs of 
the Enlightenment, he cannot accept the intrusion of seemingly irrelevant 
tradition into the rationality of the future. He does not grasp the changing 
significance of tradition as it enters into different practices in different 
historical contexts. Unlike the revolutionary workers recently analyzed by 
Sewell (1980), Marx does not recognize any valid continuity between the 
corporatism of the past and the socialist future. For him the fullness of 
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revolution can be only radical novelty: completely new thoughts and acts 
in dialectical opposition to old. “In the same way, the beginner who has 
learned a new language always retranslates it into his mother tongue: 
he can only be said to have appropriated the spirit of the new language 
and to be able to express himself in it freely when he can manipulate it 
without reference to the old, and when he forgets his original language 
while using the new one” ([{1852] 1973, p. 147). 

Generations of analysts of revolutions and radical mobilizations have 
followed Marx’s lead. Like him, they have inherited from the Enlighten- 
ment a sense of inherent opposition between rationality and tradition. I 
think this is a false opposition. It is linked to the overly simple equation 
of tradition and community with order, in contrast to the disorder of 
revolution. The political right and left have engaged in a common mis- 
understanding, for both have failed to recognize the paradoxical con- 
servatism in revolution, the radicalism of tradition. 

In the present paper I propose to examine this paradox and to argue 
that “reactionary radicals” have been at the center of most modern revolu- 
tions and many other radical mobilizations in which revolutionary out- 
comes were precluded. I shall argue that traditional communities provide 
the social foundations for widespread popular mobilizations and that tradi- 
tional values provide their radicalism. But tradition, I shall suggest, has 
been misunderstood as Bagehot’s “hard cake of culture” or as mere con- 
tinuity with the past. The foremost contemporary analyst of tradition 
sees it as anything “handed down from the past” (Shils 1981, esp. pp. 
12—21). Shils follows Weber in an analysis of the variable importance of 
tradition in social action, emphasizing that we must go beyond Weber’s 
opposition of traditionalism and rationalism ([1922] 1968, pp. 24-26) to 
see the importance of tradition in rationalism itself and in all societies 
(Shils 1981, p. 9). I shall ask that we go still further beyond the En- 
lightenment’s historicist opposition of tradition to modernity and see tradi- 
tion as grounded less in the historical past than in everyday social practice. 
This fully sociological concept of tradition I see as inextricably linked 
to communal social relations. In the following pages, then, I shall comment 
briefly on Marx’s theory of proletarian collective action and identify the 
reactionary radicals, focusing on early 19th-century France and England. 
I shall then develop my concepts of tradition and community and show 
how “conservative” attachments to tradition and community may be crucial 
bases for quite rational participation in the most radical of mobilizations, 
sometimes culminating in revolutions. Last, I shall offer a few suggestions 
as to why the modern working class has not shown the propensity, for 
radicalism that artisans showed during the period of European industrial- 
ization and why reformism rather than revolution is its “natural” form 
of action. i 
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MARX 


Marx argued a case in the mid-19th century for the imminence of social 
revolutions in which the new, factory-based proletariat which was growing 
up within industrial capitalism would be the protagonist. Past revolutions, 
he suggested, had been primarily the products of the bourgeoisie struggling 
to free itself from the fetters of feudal restraints on capital accumulation. 
Such revolutions had mobilized popular support, but only as an adjunct 
to their bourgeois thrust. The lower classes had grown stronger and more 
able to recognize that they must act independently of the bourgeoisie at 
the same time that the socioeconomic structure had shifted to make 
exploitation by the bourgeoisie rather than oppression by feudal lords 
their major enemy. This was not just a process of learning, then, but a 
transformation of the class structure. The new relations of production 
which created the modern proletariat gave it a radicalism and a potential 
for social revolution which Marx thought peasants, artisans, and other 
earlier groups of workers lacked. On the one hand, the proletariat would 
be radical because of the extreme misery to which it was reduced and 
the absolute polarization of classes in bourgeois society. On the other 
hand, the proletariat would be capable of sustained revolutionary mobiliza- 
tion because it was unified with an unprecedented social solidarity. 

The thrust of Marx’s argument is focused on the rational reasons the 
members of the proletariat have for uniting in revolutionary collective 
action. He moves rather casually from the identification of “objective 
interests” to collective action in pursuit of those interests. Such a move 
is problematic. First, it is only an extremely positivistic theory of knowl- 
edge which allows Marx to presume rational action on the basis of 
objective interests.2 Thus, “It is not a question of what this or that 
proletarian, or even the whole proletariat at the moment regards as its 
aim. It is a question of what the proletariat is, and what, in accordance 
with this being, it will historically be compelled to do” ([1845] 1975, 
p. 37). Marx’s attention is focused completely on the rational link be- 
tween objective circumstances and determined actions; the particularities 


2See, among many instances, Marx’s appropriation of Hegel’s assertion of the iden- 
tity of the rational and the actual (Marx [1927] 1975, p. 63; Hegel [1821] 1967, p. 10) 
and his contrast of Feuerbachian materialism to the rest of German philosophy (Marx 
[1932] 1976, pp. 36-37). Of course, Marx’s materialism stressed, not the externality of 
material phenomena, but their incorporation into human life through practical activ- 
ity, of which conscious control and awareness are always a part (Marx [1845] 1976, 
p. 4). Similarly, Marx rejects the abstract, ahistorical conception of human nature 
common to many rationalists, such as Bentham (Marx [1867] 1976, p. 571; [1932] 
1976, p. 36). The 1844 manuscripts insist on the social and historical embeddedness 
of all “real” examples of humankind. Marx thus appreciated the rootedness of action 
which I shall stress, but in his specific arguments concerning the revolutionary poten- 
tial of the working class he focused on an account of rational interests which even 
his own sociological observations (e.g., [1850] 1973, [1852] 1973) suggest is inadequate. 
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of different concrete historical actors with their idiosyncrasies do not con- 
cern him. In the long run, people are rational and outcomes definite. In 
the short run, therefore, people must be in error; Marx, like “scientific 
Marxists” after him, introduces the notion of “false consciousness” as the 
complement to that of “true interests.” At the same time, Marx’s easy 
move from interests to action is based on a neglect of problems of collective 
action. In the passage just quoted, he hypostatizes the entity “proletariat”; 
elsewhere he offers rather more of an argument for treating the class as 
a unified actor. At no point, however, does he develop a satisfactory 
account of how the class of proletarians becomes the subjective actor the 
proletariat. In short, he asserts but does not demonstrate the transition 
from “class in itself” to “class for itself” ([1847] 1976, p. 211). 

Marx, together with Engels, argued that the concentration of workers 
in factories and large towns and the increasing organization of the work- 
place itself would help to mold the workers together and provide the 
social basis for their activity (Marx [1847] 1976, p. 211; [1867] 1976, 
chap. 14; Engels [1880] 1978, sec. 2). The leveling effect of industrial 
capitalism would give all workers the same poor standard of living and 
the same desperate wants (Marx and Engels [1848] 1976; Marx [1867] 
1976, chaps. 23, 32). Through their everyday interactions based on their 
common interests, and especially through their continuous political activity 
in opposition to their exploiters, the workers would develop a class con- 
sciousness (Marx [1850] 1973, [1852] 1973). It was this class conscious- 
ness that would provide accurate understanding of external circumstances 
and therefore rational reasons for unification in revolutionary collective 
action. 

Marx is thus not without a sociological argument as to the sources of 
proletarian solidarity. It is an inadequate argument, though, as both logical 
and empirical counterarguments suggest. Logically, Mancur Olson (1965, 
pp. 2, 51, 134) has shown that some structure of selective inducements 
is necessary to make it rational for an individual to participate in collective 
action even when the collective good sought is in his interest. This is 
particularly so the larger and more “latent” the group and the more 
costly and widely dispersed the good sought. The reason is that individuals 
may choose to expend their limited resources in the pursuit of other, per- 
haps lesser, goods in ventures the success of which they can better control. 
At the same time, they may try to be “free riders,” allowing others to 
pursue a good from which they will benefit but toward which they do not 
contribute (Olson 1965, pp. 105-10). Marx, neglecting such considerations, 
assumes that the very large class of workers will unite to seek a very un- 


3] suggest we should take Marx’s terms to refer to a distinction between a passive 


sum of individual existences and an active single collective existence, much like Rous- 
seau’s distinction of the will of all from the general will. 
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certain collective good in a highly risky mobilization, without much control 
over each other. To improve Marx’s argument we need a sociological source 
for selective inducements to collective action. Olsen suggests that we may 
find this in social pressure within certain kinds of preexisting organiza- 
tions. I concur, and the present paper expands upon this argument. 

Empirically, Marx’s argument runs up against the relatively low rate 
of participation of members of the modern proletariat in revolutionary 
mobilization and the relatively high rate of such participation among 
artisans and other preindustrial workers. Whereas Marx is emphatic in 
holding that proletarian unity arises out of new conditions of social 
existence, I suggest that preexisting communal bonds are at issue. Further, 
the new proletariat, generally speaking, has had less of this preexisting 
social organization on which to draw than have groups of workers chal- 
lenged by industrialization. This helps to explain why craftsmen and 
peasants, rather than factory workers, form the majority of the revolu- 
tionary crowds of early 19th-century Europe. From the point of view of 
objective interests, Marx finds the proletariat to be bound by ‘universal 
chains” ([1927] 1975, p. 186). Radical mobilizations, in fact, have come 
more often from very particular chains. 

In the famous last pages of The Poverty of Philosophy ([1847] 1976, 
pp. 209-12), Marx sums up his argument. He indicates that the rise of 
capitalist domination created the class of workers as a mass of individuals. 
“Large-scale industry concentrated in one place a crowd of people unknown 
to one another” ([1847] 1976, p. 210). Under such circumstances, the 
competition created among the workers by capitalists “divides the inter- 
ests” of members of this class (more precisely, Marx should have said 
that similar interests within the competitive job market divide the 
workers). Despite advice from all quarters to the contrary, the workers 
act, not on the interests which divide them, but increasingly on those 
they share. Implicitly, Marx holds that they do so because the shared 
interests are greater. Shared interests (such as maintaining high wages) 
lead the workers to form combinations against their employers; such 
combinations grow in direct proportion to the growth of industry. By 
uniting to compete against the capitalists, workers are able to secure a 
collective good apparently more valuable to each than the private goods 
to be secured by some through competition with others. The initial basis 


4Others (e.g., Moe 1980) have stressed preexisting organization even more. Olson 
(1965, p. 63) argues that large “organizations that use selective social incentives to 
mobilize a latent group interested in a collective good must be federations of smaller 
groups” (emphasis added). I have developed this idea elsewhere (Calhoun 1980b) ; 
here I would argue that while a class is nearly always a large, latent group, communi- 
ties within it may provide strong social incentives to mobilization and therefore mem- 
bers of a class may best be mobilized through such intermediate associations as pre- 
existing communities. 
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of this combination, thus, is “a common situation, common [i.e., shared, 
not just similar] interests” ([1847] 1976, p. 211). This is why it is so 
important that workers are drawn from rural isolation into urban con- 
centration. The working class enters increasingly into struggle with the 
capitalists (who already constitute a class for itself) and takes on an 
existence of its own. As a class for itself, “the interests it defends become 
class interests” ([1847] 1976, p. 211); simultaneously, it becomes a political 
actor, because “political power is precisely the official expression of antag- 
onism in civil society” ([1847] 1976, p. 212). The unclear point in the 
argument is the nature of the social relations which turn the class in itself 
into the class for itself, which make the proletariat the class of associated 
producers, not simply the aggregated producers. 

In the following pages I shall present an argument that preexisting 
communal relations and attachments to tradition are essential to revolu- 
tionary mobilizations. By the last phrase I mean radical movements which, 
whether they intend to transform society, to topple a government, or to 
extract a few concessions, pose such fundamental challenges to existing 
social trends that those in power can make them no meaningful concessions. 
Obviously revolutionary outcomes have a great deal to do with other 
structural factors, notably the circumstances of state power, as Skocpol 
(1979) has recently observed. Nonetheless, revolutions are not simply 
spontaneous collapses of state power; states are pushed, even when they 
seem to topple like houses of cards. Movements resisting industrial capi- 
talism may more readily give such a push than movements of workers 
within industrial capitalism. This is obscured by Marx’s stress on the 
radical novelty of revolution. 


REACTIONARY RADICALS 


There is no principle, no precedent, no regulations (except as to mere 
matter of detail), favourable to freedom, which is not to be found in the 
Laws of England or in the example of our Ancestors. Therefore, I say 
we may ask for, and we want nothing new. We have great constitutional 
laws and principles, to which we are immovably attached. We want great 
alteration, but we want nothing new. [Political Register, November 2, 
1816] 


William Cobbett, author of the appeal to tradition just quoted, was 
the most important publicist and one of the most important popular 
leaders of the rising tide of protest and insurgency which marked the 
first decades of the 19th century in England. His words are salutary for 
those who would understand radical popular mobilizations, including those 
which have produced revolutions, in other times and places as well. Cobbett 
voiced a critique of the existing social and political structure in the name 
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of traditional rights and values. He fought against economic trends which 
were disrupting established ways of life, not in favor of an abstractly 
conceived future. The content of his arguments was distinctively English; 
yet, in form and in their more general orientation, Cobbett’s claims for 
tradition have much in common with the ideologies characteristic of most 
popular struggles against emergent or imposed capitalism. These struggles 
have been at once radical and reactionary; their radicalism has been based 
in tradition and in immediate social relations supporting and supported 
by such tradition. 

It is with an unwarranted rationalism that Marxist (and some other) 
analysts have attempted to assimilate these movements to the category of 
class. Engels, indeed, did this when he analyzed the 15th- and 16th-century 
German peasant wars as primitive revolutionary mobilizations based on 
poorly understood class interests ([1850] 1978). Some modern writers 
would go further and argue that the analytic framework of class strug- 
gle can be applied to such precapitalist movements without having to 
use qualifiers like “primitive.” Others, though, are more cautious and 
suggest that such mobilizations are neither revolutionary nor class based in 
the sense in which Marx used those terms to describe modern movements. 

For example, in summarizing his argument concerning “primitive 
rebels,” Hobsbawm observes that “the political allegiance and character 
of such movements is often undetermined, ambiguous or even ostensibly 
‘conservative.’ ” Their participants are generally “pre-political people who 
. have not yet found, or only begun to find a specific language in which 
to express their aspirations about the world. Though their movements 
are thus in many respects blind and groping, by the standards of modern 
ones, they are neither unimportant nor marginal” (1959, p. 2). 

What Hobsbawm means by prepolitical has been fairly clear through- 
out his work: it refers to the ideologically uncertain and ephemeral, 
rather than the analytically sound and historically transformative among 
orientations to collective action. In contrast, it is organized, self-conscious 
action which makes a collectivity’s struggle to achieve control over its 
own fate political. “The poor,’ Hobsbawm has written recently, “or 
indeed any subaltern group, become a subject rather than an object of 
history only through formalized collectivities, however structured. Every- 
body always has families, social relations, attitudes toward sexuality, 
childhood and death, and all the other things that keep social historians 
usefully employed. But, until the past two centuries, as traditional histori- 
ography shows, ‘the poor’ could be neglected most of the time by their 
‘betters,’ and therefore remained largely invisible to them, precisely be- 
cause their active impact on events was occasional, scattered, and im- 
permanent” (1978, p. 48). 

Hobsbawm’s work emphasizes the disjuncture between millenarian 
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movements, rebellions, and related events in precapitalist societies and 
the more formally organized and rationally self-conscious activity of the 
modern working class. And yet, in a preface to the third edition of 
Primitive Rebels, he suggests that, if anything, he underestimated the 
revolutionary significance of both organized millennial sects and com- 
munities and relatively unorganized millennial movements (1971, ‘pp. 
xi-xii). I think he is right because, when societies are rapidly changing, 
commitment to tradition can be a radical threat to the distribution of 
social power. And communities in which interpersonal relations are 
densely knit, many-faceted, and erganized in harmony with traditional 
values can be potent informal organizations on which to base sustained 
insurgency. 


TRADITIONAL COMMUNITIES 


The idea of contrasting modern society to an earlier age of traditional 
communities has been roundly criticized in recent years. The gemein- 
schaft/gesellschaft opposition, to De sure, was somewhat vague and ill 
defined, and, in Tonnies’s ([1887] 1957) version, was sentimental and full 
of personal evaluations which are hard to substantiate empirically. Other 
dichotomous renderings of modern history have fallen on similarly hard 
times, and for good reason: history is more complex. I think, however, 
that our rejection of the contrast which shaped sociology’s vision of 
modernity may have become as categorical and simplistic as the original 
contrast itself. What we need is to conceptualize a cluster of variables 
measuring traditionality and community. Not only would such variables 
get us away from false dichotomization, they would also allow us to treat 
of variance directly rather than through the often spurious indicator 
of historical dates. We. could see that at any one time different social 
groups might be organized more or less traditionally, more or less com- 
munally, without treating them as more or less advanced. This would 
avoid the romanticism of the gemeinschaft notion. To challenge the 
relevance of this concept of traditional community would require more 
than evidence that people are selfish or hostile to each other even in 
tribes and small villages. 

We shall need to see tradition as more than a collection of ideas or 
‘artifacts transmitted from generation to generation. Shils (1981, p. 12) 
has emphasized the basic etymological sense of tradition (traditum) as 
anything “handed down from past to present,” but in his book he dis- 
cusses tradition in a variety of senses which go far beyond this usage. I 
suggest that, in order to make full sense of tradition, we shall have to 


5 By convention, let “traditionality” indicate a pattern of social organization rather 
than the ideological value suggested by “traditionalism.” 
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see the acts of transmission as all social interaction, with the validity of 
traditional ideas or practices coming not just from their antiquity but from 
the element of consensus and universality of their use. I shall focus on 
traditionality as a mode of organizing social action rather than on tradi- 
tionalism as an abstract ideology venerating the past. This language is 
Weberian, and I have in mind the Weberian notion of social action as 
subjectively meaningful behavior taking account of the behavior of others 
and thereby oriented in its course (Weber [1922] 1968, p. 4), but not the 
Weberian notion of tradition. Weber saw traditional action as “determined 
by ingrained habituation” ([1922] 1968, p. 25) and thought it lay very 
close to the borderline of what could be called meaningfully oriented 
action. Like most thinkers since the Enlightenment, he opposed traditional- 
ism as mere unconscious reflex or unexamined inheritance to rationality as 
conscious and sensible action. Traditionalism was, for Weber, “piety for 
what actually, allegedly, or presumably has always existed” ([1925] 1948, 
p. 296). Such a conceptualization ties tradition too closely to history. I 
suggest that we see tradition less in terms of antiquity and communication 
across generations than in terms of practical, everyday social activity. The 
traditional construction of social reality takes place as people in manifold 
interactions produce and reproduce shared understandings of their be- 
havior. As Shils (1981, pp. 166-67) has put it: 


A society to exist at all must be incessantly reenacted, its communications 
must repeatedly be resaid. The reenactments and the resayings are guided 
by what the individual members remember about what they themselves 
said and did before, what they perceive and remember of what other per- 
sons expect and require of them; they are guided too by what they re- 
member is expected or required of them, what they remember to be claims 
which they are entitled to exercise by virtue of particular qualifications 
such as skill, title, appointment, ownership which are engrained in their 
own memory traces, recorded in writing and in the correspondingly re- 
corded qualifications of others. These particular qualifications change and 
the responses to the changes are guided by recollections of the rightful 
claims and rights of the possessors of those qualifications. 


This is all true, but we need to complement Shils’s stress on memory with 
more focus on practical activity, taking place amid specific material needs 
and social circumstances. It can involve habits, to be sure, but socially 
conditioned habits. Tradition is the tacit knowledge (Polanyi 1958) which 
allows participation in social life. As such it is hardly rigid. On the con- 
trary, tradition must often be interpreted and reshaped to fit the exigencies 
of contemporary situations (as anthropologists have frequently noted: 
Yalman [1973], p. 139; Colson [1974], p. 76; Bourdieu [1972], chap. 2). 
Strategic reinterpretations of “that which has always been” (Weber [1922] 
1968, p. 36) are common. They are not, however, evidence for either 
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the insignificance of tradition or the universal predominance of self-inter- 
ested individualism. 

The continual reproduction of tradition necessarily involves many minor 
and some major revisions of it. These are signs that tradition remains 
vital and has not become a mere crust of ceremonial lore. Bui such 
reinterpretations are not the products of discrete individuals acting quite 
self-consciously; they are instead collective interpretations produced or 
acquiesced in by people who take such social constructs as materially real. 
Drawing on, but modifying, Durkheim (esp. [1915] 1965; see also Evens, 
in press), I suggest not that society is an ontological entity, a phenomenon 
sui generis in some absolute sense, but that societies vary in the extent 
to which their members must take them as “naturally” given. Traditional 
societies are those in which they must do so. 

That people should take their social contexts to be as immutably “real” 
as their physical contexts is the result of the special power which those 
social contexts have over them. Closely knit into webs of communal 
relationships, individuals are committed to the long-term view of their 
activity which is implied by the notion of moral responsibility (Bloch 
1973). Choices are still to be made, but they must take social relation- 
ships very closely into account. Tradition is the medium in which inter- 
actions take place. Like language, it is at once passed from individual to 
individual through use and given much of its substantive meaning by 
the particular instances of its use. Changes in social or natural context 
often require improvisations on the part of actors. But these improvisa- 
tions, too, are constructed according to the rules of tradition; they take 
their meaning from their relationships to the rest of the active tradition 
as well as from practical circumstances, and they are validated by com- 
munal acceptance.® 

Traditions do not reflect the past so much as they reflect present-day 
social life. Only to the extent that such social life is coherent and con- 
sistent across the membership of a given society or subsociety can tradi- 
tion be very effective in ordering people’s actions.” Moreover, it is the 


6 See Bourdieu’s (1972, pp. 78-87) discussion of the “habitus,” the source of regu- 
lated cultural improvisation. Compare also social psychological arguments that indi- 
viduals act to preserve the consistency of their thoughts, feelings, and behavior (Fes- 
tinger 1962, 1964; Heider 1958). In terms of Heise’s (1979) distinction of fundamental 
and transient elements of individuals’ “control systems,” I suggest that (perhaps bar- 
ring psychopathology) most “fundamentals” are products of traditional culture. 


7 Thus, although Shils points out that 19th-century liberals were right “to see tradi- 
tions as limitations on human freedom,” we might accurately see a “chicken and egg” 
situation. On the one hand, “tradition hems an individual in; it sets the condition of 
his actions; it determines his resources; it even determines what he himself is” (Shils 
1981, p. 197). On the other hand, changing practical circumstances demand innova- 
tion within tradition, some social organizations support stable traditions better than 
others, and individuals vary in the novelty and disruptiveness of their interpretations 
of tradition. 
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repeated practical use of traditions in relating to important others that 
gives the traditions their deep psychological importance. Community 
is thus a central medium for transmitting tradition and a large part of 
what tradition is about. 

Such a view clearly implies a special definition of community. Essen- 
tially, I take community to be the high-end value of a complex variable 
measuring the extent to which people are knit together as social actors. 
To speak of “a community” is thus only shorthand for referring to a 
population characterized by a considerable extent of community. Vari- 
ations in kind or extent of community are established by differences in 
(1) kinds of relationships among people, (2) characteristics of networks 
of those relationships, and (3) extent of autonomous social control. In 
brief, relationships may be stronger or weaker, networks may be knit more 
or less densely and systematically together, and a population may be 
more or less able to run its own affairs without outside intervention 
(Calhoun 1980a). Community constrains the range of free choice of 
individuals by committing them to specific, long-term social relationships. 
Such commitments make it possible for members of communities to act 
with considerable certainty as to what their fellows will do. Relatedly, 
because their activity is kept largely within the grounds of established 
relationships, members of communities are able constantly to reproduce a 
traditional culture without introducing wide variation in interpretation. 
Traditional communities, thus, are closely knit, largely autonomous 
collectivities which share a vital common culture. 

Traditional communities are important bases of radical mobilization. 
Community constitutes the preexisting organization capable of securing 
the participation of individuals in collective action. Communities provide 
a social organizational foundation for mobilization, as networks of kin- 
ship, friendship, shared crafts, or recreations offer lines of communication 
and allegiance. People who live in well-integrated communities do not 
need elaborate formal organization in order to mount a protest. They 
know, moreover, whom to trust and whom not to. Communal relations 
are themselves important resources to be “mobilized” for any insurgency 
(though they are frequently neglected by “resource mobilization” analyses). 
This is part of the reason why peasant, craft, and other popular revolts 
are generally much stronger at the local level than at the national. Indeed, 
such movements generally fall apart or else are taken over by special 
interest groups when they extend much beyond the range of direct, person- 
to-person communal ties. When speaking, for example, of rebellious peas- 
ants in revolutionary France (in either the First or Second Republic), we 
may describe a class similar in external characteristics, but we would do 
well to avoid the conclusion that peasants acted as a class. They acted 
on the basis of numerous local communities, with consequent variations in 
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local strategies, demands, and strengths (see Agulhon 1970, pp. 305—406; 
Price 1972, esp. p. 121). They may have been a class im itself but they 
were only communities for themselves.® 

Traditional communities give people the “interests” for which they will 
risk their lives—families, friends, customary crafts, and ways of life. 
Popular revolts take place either when (1) external pressures on a still- 
coherent way of life are threatening to destroy it or (2) new opportunities 
appear to put old goals within reach. Thus tradition is not in itself 
insurrectionary. On the contrary, it is a conservative force. Much the 
same can be said for community. In ordinary times, the deep-rootedness 
of traditional understandings and communal relationships makes them con- 
servative and provides for the reproduction of culture and social relations. 
But in times of rapid change, this very conservatism may make traditional 
communities politically radical, even revolutionary.® In reaction to the 
incursions of capitalist industry, for example, handloom weavers and other 
craftsmen in England and France attempted to defend their traditional 
crafts and communities against disruption. It did not matter that hand- 
loom weaving, especially in England, had drawn thousands of new practi- 
tioners during the early years of industrialization, degrading the craft. 
Industrialization continually expanded or created handcrafts at bottlenecks 
in the production process, only to destroy them later (Samuel 1977). 
While these handworkers were relatively weak, compared with many 
better-paid and better-organized artisanal groups, their weakness does not 
alter the centrality of the fact that they frequently lived, worked, and 
revolted in traditional communities (see Calhoun 1982, pp. 43-48, 78-83, 
195-98). As I have argued, it is not antiquity which defines such a mode 
of social and cultural organization. Weavers were thus like more privileged 
artisans in that they fought to defend what they already had. As Sewell 
(1980) has shown, the language o7 artisans’ defense included new ideas 
among the traditional elements as it developed from the Old Regime to 
1848. Traditional corporatism remained, however, a central organizing 
theme. New, more recognizably socialist ideas either developed out of 
corporatism or were incorporated to the extent that they could be fitted 
into the traditional structure of thought and action. Much of the change 
was not in the traditions themselves but in their context. What had been 
conservative in the 18th century became radical with the introduction of 


8 This understanding of the peasantry is implicit in Marx’s ([1852] 1973, p. 239) de- 
scription of peasants as resembling potatoes in a sack. Marx grasped the importance 
of social foundations for collective action (e.g., [1847] 1976, p. 211) even though he 
failed accurately to identify the implications of different social foundations. 


9 Moore (1978) describes in detail the role of traditional communities in producing 
tolerance for injustice and also suggests the importance of conservatism in popular 
mobilization during the German revolution of 1848 (chap. 5, esp. pp. 126-33, 158). 
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new technologies and patterns of capitalist economic organization. And it 
was largely these new patterns of capitalism which turned some workers 
from the defense of the rights of particular groups against other workers 
to an increasing focus on the similar situation of all who labor. 

Not all who labored were equally interested in this radical reaction to 
capitalism. Some workers were directly benefiting. Accordingly, in the 
revolution of 1848 in France, employees of factories and modern capitalist 
establishments were relatively uninvolved (Price 1972; Tilly and Lees 
1975; Traugott 1980). Younger workers, excluded from the artisan corpo- 
rations, were often among the first to enlist in the garde mobile, in which 
they played a leading role in the repression of the workers’ rising of 
June 1848 (Zeldin 1979, p. 125; see also Agulhon 1970; Merriman 1978; 
Forstenzer 1981). 

Peasants were also somewhat different in orientation from urban artisans, 
On the one hand, most famously, it was peasants who gave the Bonapartist 
regime its strongest popular backing. Conservative in outlook, they backed 
the party of order and authority. But even the Bonapartist regime was 
still, initially, a version of republicanism; peasants were not hostile to 
all change. On the contrary, when the February revolution demonstrated 
the weakness of government repression, peasants immediately acted to 
seek redress for traditional grievances and to realize traditional goals. 
As Zeldin puts it: “In the first days after the revolution, they were 
aware only that the government had gone. Their first reactions were not 
political. They invaded the commons and forests, claiming back the tradi- 
tional rights they had lost to the rich: they sacked the houses of those 
who resisted them; they drove tax collectors and policemen into hiding; 
they refused to pay taxes and tolls” (1979, p. 127). Zeldin goes on to 
describe this collective action of peasants as similar to that which took 
place in towns, “where textile handloom weavers destroyed machines which 
were threatening their livelihoods and where carriage drivers and boatmen 
burnt railway stations and tore up the track of the new invention that 
was ruining them” (1979, p. 127). 

But there was some important difference between the peasants and the 
urban workers, as well as much similarity. The peasants were not just 
Luddites, acting defensively. New taxes and mortgages were on their 
minds; they were the bearers of ancient grudges; yet they acted also with 
ancient ambitions. They sought the material benefits of access to more 
land and the social benefits of independence within their communities and 
especially from outsiders. They sought a new realization of traditional 
values. They were thus open to new political ideas which fitted with their 
existing culture and communities, and the Red Republicans made im- 
pressive gains among the peasants. Though the. latter are more famous 
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for voting for Louis Napoleon in 1848, a large number turned to Ledru- 
Rollin and the socialists in 1849.1° 

There is no contradiction between the two sorts of radicalism I have 
argued to be based on traditional communities. It is important to recognize 
both the defense of traditional practices and the demand for the practical 
implementation of traditional goals long unrealized. Noting the latter 
helps to explain the disproportionate radical involvement Wolf (1969, 
p. 292) finds in the 20th century among relatively prosperous “middle” 
peasants. Such peasants get involved in potentially revolutionary struggles, 
not because they have completely new ideas about how the world should 
be run, but because they have old ideas about how their own lives should 
be run.!! Peasants, like both urban and rural craftsmen, are a potent 
radical force because (a) they have the resources with which to engage 
in struggle; (b) they have a sense that, during periods of upheaval and 
weakness of the state apparatus, goals for which their ancestors had 
struggled for centuries are all but within their reach; and (c) they have 
much more to lose if they do not succeed in controlling their own destinies 
than do those already poverty-stricken or forced out of traditional com- 
munities and into the less solidary populations of early industrial wage 
laborers. 

Traditional communities, I have aeea give their members the social 
strength with which to wage protracted battles, the “selective induce- 
ments” with which to ensure full collective participation, and a sense of 
what to fight for that is at once shared and radical. This sets traditional 
communities apart from the modern working class. The solidarity of such 
traditional communities may also give their members a better ability to 
recognize collective enemies. The very closed nature of such communities, 
their resistance to outsiders, may appear “backward” to us and yet be 
part of the basis of their occasional reactionary radicalism. Communal 
organization provides for a considerable degree of self-regulation. Where 
small localities and specialized crafts are involved—as in most of Old 
Regime Europe and much of the Third World today—the boundaries of a 
community are fairly clear, and inside them social relationships are largely 
autonomous and self-regulating. Borrowing White’s (unpublished) notion 
of a “CATNET,” Tilly (1978, pp. 62-64) has suggested the importance 
of being both categorically distinct from outsiders and strongly knit to- 


10 Margadant (1979) has shown that the politics of peasant communities varied by 
region, with the Southwest accounting for most of the peasant involvement in ‘the 
1851 insurrection. 

11 Perhaps the most important description of these ideas is the notion of a “moral 
economy” which Thompson (esp. 1971) has brought into prominence. See also Scott 
(1976) for an application of the concept to recent Asian peasant movements. The apne 
tradition of taxation populaire reveals similar concerns in France. 
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gether internally in a social network. Such groups, he argues, find mobiliza- 
tion easier. 

In four important ways this is characteristic of traditional communities 
and helps to explain their ability to mobilize directly, instead of through 
the formal organizations so important to the modern working class. First, 
the members of such a community will find it relatively easy to identify 
collective enemies. If, as happened during the processes of industrializa- 
tion and central state formation in much of the world, elites choose to cut 
themselves off from local communities, they become outsiders and poten- 
tially set apart as enemies. Conversely, the integration of elites into local 
communities decreases the likelihood of action against those elites. Second, 
a largely self-regulating system may be upset by any sort of intrusion. 
Thus, even well-intentioned efforts to improve the lives of the poor can 
threaten the communal lives of artisans, peasants, and others. If permitted 
to continue, such efforts displace communal autonomy by offering a new 
source of resources. Quite often, however, communities rebel against all 
disruption, including that of “do-gooders.” Third, to the extent that a 
community is self-regulating, it has good reason to visualize a society in 
which it and other communities like it are entirely autonomous and free 
from elite interference and exploitation. Thus, traditional artisanal and 
peasant control of the labor process is matched by communal control over 
social life—in contrast to the experience of members of the modern work- 
ing class, who are subjected to the constant intervention of formally 
trained “experts” in both work and personal life (cf. Palm 1977; Lasch 
1981). Fourth, the autonomy of communities gives them a strong founda- 
tion for mobilization outside the purview of the intended targets of collec- 
tive action, a free “social space.” The need to work through formal, 
noncommunal organizations means that modern workers’ movements must 
always be exposed to ideological counterattacks. 


RADICALISM OR REFORMISM? A QUESTION OF SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS 


The fact that the working class of advanced capitalist countries has tended 
to pursue reforms of many kinds but not to organize “spontaneously” for 
revolutionary overthrow of capitalism has long been noted.1? This phe- 


12 The debates over “revisionism,” “left deviationism,” “opportunism,” and the like 
in the turn-of-the-century Second International provide the locus classicus for this ob- 
servation. Bernstein ([1899] 1961, p. 221) held that the conditions in which workers 
lived precluded an immediate demand for socialism and necessitated reformism. Lenin 
({1902] 1975, p. 24; [1920] 1975, p. 609) agreed that workers could not spontaneously 
go beyond reformist “trade union consciousness” but insisted that a vanguard party 
could introduce class consciousness itself. Luxemburg ([1906], esp. pp. 15-16, 63) denied 
the proposition that the workers could not directly produce revolution; immediate 
mass collective action would, she thought, school the workers in revolutionary class 
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nomenon, of course, contradicts one of Marx’s expectations. The real ques- 
tion, though, is how one is theoretically to accommodate the evidence. 
The fact that revolution has not yet occurred in a major industrial country 
does not, of course, prove that it will not occur; as a rebuttal to Marxism 
the postponement of the revolution lacks theoretical force, however prac- 
tically relevant it may be. What one wants to know are the causal factors 
which need to be discarded from Marx’s theory as invalid, or those which 
must be added as intervening or basic variables. This paper has so far 
considered the previously neglected importance of tradition and community 
in providing for radical movements. I wish now only to suggest a few 
social characteristics of the modern working class which are thrown Into 
relief by contrast to reactionary radicals of various kinds. In particular, 
problems have arisen from a confusion of revolutionary zeal, revolutionary 
interests, and revolutionary capacity. 

Enthusiasm for revolution has been much more widespread among intel- 
lectuals and other groups generally cut off from the main body of 
workers than it has been among the working class. In revolutions that 
have occurred, such groups have been crucial—especially as the agents 
of state building and central organization after the destruction of old- 
regime authority. Such intellectuals have seldom been the prime movers 
in creating the revolutionary movements, even when they have given them 
their major ideological orientations. A central question raised by this 
observation is whether revolutionary intentions are good predictors of 
revolutionary activity. This issue has two components. First, many revolu- 
tionary ideas are incorporated into the ideology of groups that do not 
seek revolution—indeed, many authoritarian states claim to be revolution- 
ary. Second, key actors in revolutionary insurrections have often sought 
simple redress of wrongs or reforms; it has been the objective inability of 
elites to mitigate their grievances that has led to both increasing radical- 
ization of the insurgents and the revolutionary impact of their claims. 
More generally, it needs to be questioned whether the intention to engage 
in revolution or even to be particularly radical is necessary to producing a 
radical mobilization. Traditionalist, anticapitalist claims may be presented 
in the most moderate and reformist manner and still confront elites with 
demands to which they can make no meaningful concessions. 

In dealing with the moderation of demands by workers in advanced 
capitalism and with the preponderance of precapitalist classes in actual 
revolutions, Marxists have introduced various arguments. Lenin stressed 


consciousness even without the interventions of a vanguard party. Anarchists were, 
at the same time, arguing that revolution need not depend on the workers at all; they 
have a modern-day echo in some “Third World Marxisms.” Populist pessimists like 
Piven and Cloward (1978) also reject the reformist workers in favor of “the poor,” 
though they are not so sanguine about the prospects for revolutionary transformation. 
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the limits of spontaneous working-class consciousness and action and the 
need for intellectual leadership from outside to go beyond mere trade 
unionism (1902, p. 24). More recently, an important body of literature 
has addressed problems in the definition of the potentially revolutionary 
proletariat. Such writers on class structure have been concerned (a) to 
indicate those workers and members of the petty bourgeoisie whose inter- 
ests may be contradictory within modern capitalism and (0) to show the 
potential importance to proletarian struggles of workers (e.g., in sales and 
clerical occupations) who do not, strictly speaking, produce surplus value 
(see, e.g., Mallet 1963; Gorz 1967; Poulantzas 1974; Wright 1978). A 
central assumption in this line of analysis is that workers (like others) 
respond rationally to their objective interests. Class interests are emphatical- 
ly distinguished from the empirical concerns of particular members of the 
proletariat or even the whole proletariat (as per Marx [1845] 1975, p. 
37). Though this approach has been effective in showing the complexity of 
the modern capitalist class structure and the applicability of Marxist cate- 
gories in studying it, to draw revolutionary political conclusions from this 
analysis implies a combination of wishful thinking and willful resistance 
to empirical evidence. Its proponents have taken a very rationalistic posi- 
tion which ignores both the concrete ideological orientations of real workers 
and the organizational difficulties of collective action. 

Faced with the failure of workers to seek their “objectively” defined 
interests, these writers have been obliged to fall back on the notion of 
false consciousness. In such an argument, both the conditions of immediate 
existence and the active ideological efforts of elites are held to impede 
recognition of true class interests. “Class interests in capitalist society 
are those potential objectives which become actual objectives of struggle 
in the absence of the mystifications and distortions of capitalist relations. 
Class interests, therefore, are in a sense hypotheses: they are hypotheses 
about the objectives of struggle which would occur if the actors in the 
struggle had a scientifically correct understanding of their situations” 
(Wright 1978, p. 89). 

The notion of true as opposed to false class interests is problematic 
in itself.13 Most often noticed is the arbitrariness by which external analysis 
of objective interests is granted priority over the subjective awareness 
actors have of their own interests.14 “Marxists who have employed the 


13 Tt is fashionable among non-Leninist Marxists to use Gramsci’s notion of hegemony 
rather than that of false consciousness to explain the diversion of workers’ attention 
from “ultimately rational” ends. In this context the difference is fairly slight. 


14 Defense of such “empiricist” concerns as what real members of the working class 
may think or have thought has been central to Marxist social history in opposition 
to at least the structuralist variant of Marxist theory. It is an important part of the 
basis for Thompson’s (1979) polemic against Althusser. Thompson’s willingness to con- 
sider the concerns of real workers has led him to recognize some of the reformist 
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notion of class interest have encountered great difficulty in giving it a 
precise empirical meaning. . . . In a theory of rational action, ‘interest’ 
may be assigned an exact meaning as part of a definite game, applying 
to a number of clearly demarcated social situations, on the market and 
elsewhere. But when used in more complex contexts to denote ‘long-term’, 
‘objective’ or ‘true’ interests—that is to say, something other than factual 
preferences—the notion seems to provide a spurious objectivity to essen- 
tially ideological evaluations” (Therborn 1978, p. 146). The notion of 
interests employed by Wright in his equation of revolutionary class con- 
sciousness and recognition of true interests is based on extremely rigorous 
and unrealistic assumptions. In particular, he assumes that there are no 
conflicts among true interests for members of the proletariat, though he 
recognizes that some people are in contradictory class positions (1978, 
pp. 61-87). Moreover, counter to the theory of collective action (eg., 
Olson 1965; Moe 1980), he assumes that rational recognition of interests 
directly implies the rationality of action in pursuit of those interests. 
When Marx proposed that revolution was the only rational course of 
proletarian action, he was simultaneously maintaining that workers had 
nothing to lose but their chains. In other words, revolution was rational 
in Marx’s account because there were no more moderate, less risky ways 
for workers to improve their situations. This condition must be maintained 
for the rationality of revolution to be successfully argued. It is not enough 
to hold that a socialist society which could only be achieved through 
revolution would be better than the capitalist society which will remain 
in the absence of revolution. Such quantitative difference in possible benefits 
cannot outweigh the qualitative difference in costs and risks. In order to 
argue the case for a rationalist theory of interests as the basis for revolu- 
tionary action, one must maintain in some fashion either that no aliterna- 
tives are available to members of the potentially revolutionary class or 
that the available alternatives are irrelevant. In this connection Marx 
described in some detail the conditions he thought would so polarize 
capitalist society and immiserate workers that they would have no reason- 
able alternative. Confronting the same issue, Wright simply maintains 
that class interests cannot be reduced to individual interests (1978, pp. 


implications of the existence of numerous competing interests and the “imbrication of 
working-class organizations in the status quo”: “We need not necessarily agree with 
Wright Mills [1963, p. 256] that this indicates that the working class can be a revolu- 
tionary class only in its formative years; but we must, I think, recognize that once 
a certain climactic moment is passed, the opportunity for a certain kind of revolution- 
ary movement passes irrevocably--not so much because of “exhaustion” but because 
more limited, reformist pressures, from secure organizational bases, bring evident re- 
turns” (1965, p. 281). Though I agree with Thompson’s argument about modern poli- 
tics, I argue here in contrast to Thompson (1963) that this is due to a profound dis- 
continuity in workers’ history. See also Calhoun (1982). 
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87-90; Levine and Wright 1980, pp. 56-58), thus holding that the 
existence of alternatives for individuals is irrelevant. False consciousness 
becomes largely the primacy of individual consciousness over class con- 
sciousness, but it is hard to see how Wright can escape hypostatizing 
the class. 

If one refuses to grant the absolute irreducibility of class interests, 
their existence quite separate from any interests or expressed preferences 
of the individuals composing the class, then one must confront Olson’s 
proposed problems in the logic of collective action. Olson presumes both 
complete rationality and perfect information, so mystification is not his 
explanation for failure to act collectively. On the contrary, he suggests that 
“unless the number of individuals in a group is quite small, or unless 
there is coercion or some other special device to make individuals act in 
their common interest, rational self-interested individuals will not act to 
achieve their common or group interests” (1965, p. 2). The reason for this 
finding, surprising when first offerec, was simple. Olson held that indi- 
viduals were not totally subsumed into collectivities but had numerous 
interests, sharing only a few. The rational course of action was to pursue 
individual interests whether or not they were shared, because in the 
absence of coercion one could not depend on one’s fellows, and in large 
groups, without a high rate of participation, one’s share in the proceeds 
of action would not be matched by the costs of one’s own contributions. 
Moe (1980) has recently suggested that Olson’s theory underestimates 
the importance of direct political inducements; in other words, people are 
more interested in political values relative to economic values than Olson 
had thought. But Moe’s analysis does not remove the problem of getting 
from individual interests to collective action; instead, it introduces a 
broader treatment of individual interests, one which better fits the goals 
of interest group politics. Marxist analyses based on rational recognition 
of objective interests offer no substantial argument for the radical prece- 
dence of class over individual interests which they assert. This is as true 
of historicist versions (e.g., Lukacs [1924] 1971) as it is of scientistic 
versions (e.g., Wright 1978). 

I suggest that the problems posed by Olson can be met in large part 
by my analysis of traditional communities. Not only does the sharing of 
tradition predispose individuals to similar analyses of their situations, 
but embeddedness in communal relations also produces an interdependence 
of interests among individuals. In a village of handloom weavers, for 
example, most of the handful of nonweavers—greengrocer, publican, shop- 
keeper——were likely to be as dependent on weaving for their prosperity 
as were the weavers themselves. A network of debts may be as important 
as one of sentiments; between the two it seems quite understandable that 
each should identify his interests with all. 
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There are certainly limits to the role which this kind of social organiza- 
tion can play in producing bases for collective action. Larger groups 
not only obscure the contributions (or lack thereof) from particular in- 
dividuals and spread the proceeds of action over a larger pool of benefi- 
ciaries, they also make it less likely that communal relations of great 
density will be formed. Perhaps it is also the case that the more complex 
the strategy needed to realize a set of shared interests, the less likely 
a mobilization based on traditional communities will be to succeed. None- 
theless, traditional communities offer definite advantages. To cite only 
one area, both Olson and Moe find that the decision to join an interest 
group in the first place requires explanation within their theories. But 
both, especially Moe, are concerned primarily with formal organizations, 
self-consciously created and joined by their members. Traditional com- 
munities preexist any particular mobilization over any particular set of 
interests. Instead of incurring a cost by creating an organization, members 
of traditional communities are presented with a major resource in the 
shape of precisely that social organization and shared set of values they 
are seeking to protect. 

Traditional communities thus provide for the existence of shared inter- 
ests and the capacity to act on them. It remains to suggest two reasons 
why they should be radical and why “modern” workers should not be. 
The first reason is that the sorts of goals sought by reactionary radicals 
are fundamentally incompatible with such existing trends as the rise of 
industrial capitalism. They are radical not in themselves, in the abstract, 
but, rather, in relation to what goals other people are pursuing and what 
concessions governments or privileged groups are prepared to make. Thus 
the radicals of late 18th-century Europe sought what Thompson (1971) 
calls “the moral economy,” the right to sell their products rather than 
their labor (Reddy 1979), a “just price” in markets, especially for food 
(Tilly 1975), the right to raise their own children and support their 
wives, to labor at home or in small workshops instead of in factories, 
to continue producing by hand and with craft skills rather than be replaced 
by machines or forced to produce “cut-rate” goods, to petition their 
“betters” for redress of wrongs, to use common lands for grazing or gather- 
ing firewood, to be paid in specie instead of paper money. 

This was hardly a Marxist rationalist’s list of class interests, and indeed 
there were several more rationalistic contemporary partisans of the work- 
ing class or the common people who despaired of popular traditionalism. 
John Wade complained, for example, “One thing is certain, that these 
ancient laws have been a real stumbling block in the way of the Reformers; 
they have been the subject of endless unmeaning altercation; they have 
filled the heads of the people with nonsense, and covered their advocates 
with contempt and ridicule. That our leaders should continue to stick 
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to these follies, is both provoking and astonishing. Can they bring nothing 
to bear against the old rotten borough-mongering system but the musty 
parchment, black letter and Latin quotations?” (The Gorgon, June 20, 
1818, p. 35). 

Despite this traditionalism, despite an ideology which seldom got beyond 
a vague populism, the demands of the members of traditional communities 
were indeed radical. Handloom weavers could not be granted their con- 
tinued peaceful existence without stopping the advance of technological 
innovation and capital accumulation. When Parisian artisans resisted the 
division of labor, they were attacking the industrial revolution itself. 
Capitalist industrialization did not mean just a lower standard of living 
for these workers, it meant the eradication of the communities in which 
and the traditions by which they lived and worked. In other words, it 
meant the destruction of these people as collectivities. There was little 
that capitalism could offer in return. No ameliorative reforms, no welfare 
system would speak to the fundamental complaints of these insurgents. 
Such concessions would have been nice (and the rich and powerful did 
precious little to soften the hard lot of the poor), but they would have 
left untouched the radical incompatibility of the economic and social 
basis of the populists’ lives—traditional crafts and communities-—with the 
new order. 

So, however mild and peaceable their intentions, the reactionary radicals 
presented a very serious challenge to public order and nascent capitalism. 
Already in the early 19th century their cousins in modern industrial 
work could organize unions and pursue their interests without posing 
such a challenge. They were born of capitalism and could compete within 
it for various distributive gains without fundamentally threatening the 
new order. 

The second way in which the members of traditional communities were 
radical, which also sets them apart from the modern workers, lies in their 
capacity for action. The workers of early 19th-century France and England 
were defeated, of course.1> But they had more in common with those 
who in other times and places have participated in successful revolutions 
(whether or not they have liked the resulting states) than do the workers 
of modern capitalism. Skocpol (1979, pp. 148-49) has noted the existence 
of stronger and more autonomous communities in France and Russia as 
key reasons for the more rapid progress of their agrarian revolutions than 
China’s. She and Tilly, Tilly, and Tilly (1975) have rightly stressed 
both the importance of weaknesses in state power to revolutionary success 
and the long-term trend of strengthening state apparatuses. This increas- 
ing power, with its improved capacity for government repression of revolu- 


15 The stories are told well by Thompson (1963) and Prothero (1979) for England 
(though see also Calhoun [1982]), and by Price (1972) and Sewell (1980) for France. 
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tion, certainly helps to explain the predominance of reformist movements 
in recent Western history. But another finding of Tilly et al. suggests a 
change in the strength of the mobilizations themselves. They found that 
violent protests became larger and more “proactive” between 1830 and 
1930 as urban proletarians replaced artisanal and rural communities as 
the protagonists. But these protests also became shorter, less sustained 
and concerted efforts. I suggest that the change in social foundations 
from traditional communities to formal organizations of individual workers 
is the reason.16 When traditional communities were mobilized, they were 
able to stay mobilized over long periods of time in the face of considerable 
privations. Like the “true believers” found at the core of millenarian 
movements by Festinger, Riecken, and Schachter (1956), the reactionary 
radicals were integrated into a social organization which kept their beliefs 
and ambitions alive. As already noted, they did not have to pay high 
costs for maintaining a special purpose organization. They also had few 
other directions in which to turn for improvement of circumstances." 

Where communities do not already link potential insurgents to each 
other, formal organization becomes more important. This in itself exerts 
a pressure against truly radical popular actions. Strictly maintained formal 
organization may be central to Leninist theory and practice, but it is 
precisely a substitute for mass revolutionary mobilization (though it 
arguably never succeeds without the latter). As Piven and Cloward (1978) 
among others have noted, the existence of formal organizations often 
contributes to a sense that someone else is carrying the burden of protest, 
and one need not sacrifice one’s own resources. Formal organizations, 
moreover, are prone to the problems of oligarchical control, noted early 
on by Michels (1949). The larger the organization (or population to be 
organized), the more acute this problem becomes (Mayhew and Levinger 
1976). Such oligarchy both gives the leaders of the organizations an 
interest in preserving the organization itself rather than serving the needs 
of their constituents and cuts the leadership off from the larger popula- 
tion, minimizing the likelihood of widespread participation. Even for those 
outside an organization’s elite, investment in the organization gives mem- 
bers an interest in preserving it rather than risking it in revolutionary 
action.8 


16 This argument is consonant with Tilly et al. (1975) though it is not posed in their 
analysis; Tilly does suggest something similar (1979, p. 38). 


17 Migration, especially to the United States, was probably the main E it 
was immense among the generation of 1348 in continental Europe; see Wiitrlege 
(1949, pp. 238-326). 


18 Thompson (1965, p. 281) has commented on “the truly astronomic sum of human 
capital which has been invested in the strategy of piece-meal reform.” Hirschman 
(1970) offers the leading general attempt to describe the options open to members of 
organizations who have made such commitments. 


t 
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Finally, the need to work through formal organizations creates the 
possibility for competition among organizations. To be sure, communal 
ties can also create competition among subgroups, and examples abound of 
residential communities split in contests between kin groupings and single 
crafts rent by struggles between competing organizations (e.g., the various 
trade corporations of Old Regime France; see Sewell [1980]). Such cases 
do not, however, produce quite the same likelihood of fractious “splitting” 
among ideologically defined groups as formalization can produce. And 
18th-century compagnonnages were in any case formal organizations over- 
lapping with informal craft communities. Their very formal structure was 
part of the reason for their decline, as it remained rigid in the face of 
socioeconomic change and gave masters insupportable, largely hereditary 
privileges at the expense of the growing numbers of journeymen. It was, 
for the most part, the traditions of mutuality and the value of labor, and 
the crafts-based communities, which carried forward into the nascent 
socialism of the Second Republic, not the formal organization. 

Though organization building is not antithetical to radical action, and 
indeed is necessary to securing enduring gains, formal organizations do 
militate against the sorts of radical movements that have provided most 
frequently the initial revolutionary destruction of old regimes. Workers 
in the major capitalist nations of the West lack the sociocultural founda- 
tions for radicalism which traditional communities gave the artisans of 
the early 19th century. This is not to say that modern workers are con- 
servative; on the contrary, it is to suggest that they are not so conservative 
as to be forced into radical opposition to social change. They may be 
extremely left-wing, but a reformist strategy will nearly always be rational 
for them. 

Although a number of social scientists have stressed that working-class 
community has not completely dissolved into mass society, even their 
work shows some important differences in the nature and extent of com- 
munity. Kornblum (1974), for example, shows blue-collar workers focus- 
ing a great deal of attention on community politics and working through 
primary groups and local unions. His study of South Chicago shows a 
cluster of diverse ethnic enclaves but finds processes through which com- 
peting groups are also establishing some integration at the level of ‘‘com- 
munity.” Yet they are doing so largely through formal organizations, 
including many over which they have far less than complete control, 
and some—such as the Democratic party machine—the specific aim of 
which is to secure a share of resources disbursed elsewhere. The steel 
mills in which they work are owned by distant corporations; collective 
action to confront such employers requires organization far beyond the 
level of face-to-face relationships. The degree of craft control such workers 
have over their jobs is generally slight, and the extent of political self- 
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regulation they can achieve is limited by their greater integration into 
the larger society and indeed the international economy. . 

This is not to deny the existence of community; I would even suggest 
that urban ethnic groups should be at least as important as rural villages in 
our images of community. But even though primary ties still exist and 
are important to individuals, in many places they are no longer able to 
organize much of public life. The communities of early industrial Europe 
were in transition; they are thus not the extreme of traditionality—per- 
haps tribal kinship-governed societies are. But the traditional communities 
of early 19th-century France and England—and of Russia in 1917 and 
China in 1949-——were different from South Chicago. They were smaller, 
more densely knit, more autonomous, more able to produce and reproduce 
the cultural medium of their social solidarity through their everyday 
interactions. They learned of their common past and developed their 
dreams for the future, not in schools or from television, but in families 
and from each other. 

Centralization and individualism—Tocqueville’s ([1844] 1961) twins— 
the greater scale and lesser organization of much of everyday life in modern 
capitalist societies, make formal organizations necessary. Acting through 
such organizations makes reformism more likely. The working class as 
it now exists lacks the unifying social basis for collective action which 
community structure provided (and in some cases continues to provide) 
to those who would resist the extension of capitalist relations of production 
and social forms. The necessity of acting through formal organizations 
both produces problems of motivation and militates against extremely 
radical—especially democratic—acticns. Perhaps most important, the 
modern working class is potentially able to secure ameliorative reforms 
within capitalist society. This does not alter any interests workers might 
have in socialism, or even in a socialist revolution, but it implies that 
revolutionary or other radical action is not necessary, but only one option. 
One does not even have to hold that it is easier for the state to repress 
insurgency, though it undoubtedly is; or that it is easier for capitalism’s 
opponents to split the ranks of workers or mystify them with ideology, 
though that may be true as well. Even if these things were not true, 
the sociocultural foundations on which modern workers act do not make 
really radical mobilization as rational or as effective as traditional com- 
munities made it for artisans and peasants during the transition to capi- 
talism. 


CONCLUSION 


Marx thought that revolution would be no risk, but rather the result of 
desperation, when workers had nothing to lose but their chains. I have 
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argued that, on the contrary, revolutionary and other radical mobiliza- 
tions take place when people who do have something to defend, and do 
have some social strength, confront social transformations which threaten 
to take all that from them and thus leave them nothing to lose. I have held 
that traditional communities are the crucial source of such radical mobili- 
zations. I have not maintained that traditional communities are always 
radical or even remarkably forward Icoking in ideology. On the contrary, 
under most conditions they are bulwarks of the existing order, the social 
foundations of deference and quiescence. During times when the existing 
order seems deeply threatened, including especially such great periods 
of transition as the industrial revolution, such communities may find that 
they can be traditional only by being radical. Whether their radical 
mobilizations lead to revolutions depends on much else—on the strength 
of the states which they confront, for example, and on whether or not 
educated elites and formal organizations stand ready to turn insurrection 
into real social transformation and new state power. Reactionary radicals 
have seldom, if ever, been able to gain supremacy in revolutions. But 
at the same time, revolutions worthy of the name have never been made 
without them. 
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This paper presents an analysis of the development of state juvenile 
codes in the United States in the 19th century. The central phenom- 
enon examined is the legal differentiation of adults and children 
through the creation of unique deviant statuses for children and the 
denial of procedural rights as a requirement for their incarceration. 
A variant of legal evolution theory, based on a model suggested by 
Turner, is used to explore the determinants of legal differentiation 
in this case. Documentary sources and quantitative data from state 
juvenile codes and census records are used to show, first, that the 
establishment of juvenile reformatories was a necessary precondition 
for changes in the legal status of children and, second, that the dif- 
fusion of reformatories is explainable, not by modernization in gen- 
eral, but rather by a combination of semi-independent socioeconomic, 
cultural, and political factors. 


Beginning in the 1820s and continuing throughout the 19th century, the 
legal relationship of children and their families to the state underwent pro- 
found changes throughout the United States. These changes entailed pro- 
gressive elaboration of the idea of childhood as a special stage of the life 
cycle. More specifically, legislative enactments of this period not only rec- 
ognized the existence of the child but also imposed on juveniles unprece- 
dented legal liabilities, defined new categories of deviance, and declared 
the necessity of discriminating between children and adults in society’s 
response to deviant behavior. 

This paper analyzes the process by which new deviant statuses for 
children were formalized in statute law. The analysis centers on the rela- 
tionship between the creation of those statuses and the growth of reforma- 


1I am grateful to Gary Hamilton, George Downs, Forrest Dill, and Elizabeth Berlese 
for their advice and encouragement in the preparation of this paper. Revisions were 
aided greatly by the criticisms of three anonymous reviewers, John Meyer, W. R. Scott, 
Francisco Ramirez, Elaine Backman, Michal Tamuz, Robert Fiala, and Aaron Benavot. 
The original manuscript was revised while I was a Fellow of the Organizations Re- 
search Training Program, Stanford University. Iam grateful to the program for finan- 
cial support and creative stimulation. Requests for reprints should be sent to John R. 
Sutton, Department of Sociology, 2-N-2 Green Hall, Princeton University, Princeton, 
New Jersey 08544. 
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tory organizations that were designed to administer them. These develop- 
ments were a special case in the more general trend of Western society to 
recognize and make special provisions for children. Attribution of a spe- 
cial status to deviant children is predicated on the more general ‘‘dis- 
covery” of childhood and the privatization of the family (Ariés 1962; 
deMause 1974). In the 19th-century United States, institution building 
gained new impetus as youth was recognized as an economically superflu- 
ous and morally vulnerable stage. By the 1820s, Sunday schools and com- 
mon schools had proliferated as means of identifying, classifying, and ex- 
tending stages of youthful development (Kett 1971). Subsequent institu- 
tions evolved on the basis of a steadily more sophisticated ideology of 
childhood socialization (Meyer and Lanford 1981). Later in the century 
compulsory education was offered as a solution to the special problems: of 
controlling child labor and socializing immigrant children (Meyer et al. 
1979). Ultimately, the recognition of childhood and the maintenance of 
child-oriented institutions have become an acknowledged responsibility of 
modern states worldwide (Boli-Bennett and Meyer 1978; Ramirez and 
Boli-Bennett 1981). 

However, the development of juvenile delinquency legislation is a prod- 
uct, not only of the history of childhood, but also of the specialized history 
of social control. The legal and ideological changes with which this anal- 
ysis is concerned were inaugurated by the establishment of houses of refuge 
in New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts between 1824 and 1828. 
These were the first legislatively sanctioned custodial institutions designed 
especially for children in the United States. As such they typify the trend 
toward institutionalization of sick, insane, and criminal populations begun 
in 18th-century Europe (Foucault 1973, 1977). More important, they suc- 
cessfully culminated the achievements of the movements to establish asy- 
lums for the management of various kinds of deviant behavior in the ante- 
bellum United States (Rothman 1971). The concern of this analysis is 
not, however, with refuges and reform schools as organizational end- 
products of social change,? but rather with them as exemplars, as sources 
and carriers of further changes in social definitions of childhood, the fam- 
ily, and deviance as embodied in the laws that governed their interrelation- 
ships. 

There are three reasons for devoting attention to changes in the legal 
regulation of juveniles. First, juvenile law lies at the intersection of at 
least two heuristically distinct historical trends (i.e., the discovery of child- 
hood and the growth of formal social control institutions) and cannot be 
subsumed conveniently under either. For example, while most childhood 
2 This study does not examine directly the development of the early refuges and their 


pattern of discipline, but rather builds upon the analyses of Rothman (1971), Mennell 
(1973), Pickett (1969), and Hawes (1971). 
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rules are applied to all children within the polity (Boli-Bennett and Meyer 
1978; Meyer and Lanford 1981), delinquency laws are an exception. Be- 
cause they incorporated a general ideology of socialization within a more 
focused agenda of social control, these laws were aimed at the particular 
groups who were deemed most vulnerable to criminality and especially at 
immigrant paupers (Rothman 1971; Platt 1969). In this analysis, I will 
demonstrate the connection between this hybrid ideology and the special 
system of child regulation that emerged from it. Second, developments in 
the 19th century laid the foundation for the subsequent development of 
the juvenile justice system in the United States. Analyses by Fox (1970) 
and Platt (1969) indicate that legislation establishing the juvenile court 
in Chicago did no more than formalize long-standing practices for dealing 
with juveniles in Illinois. This study extends these findings by showing 
that in almost every state the legal and ideological innovations typically 
associated with the juvenile court (e.g., the extension of legal control over 
noncriminal children, the denial of due process, and the legalization of the 
rehabilitative ideal) had occurred before the advent of children’s courts, 
as a result of earlier legislation establishing juvenile reformatories. Third, 
the refuges and reformatories served as laboratories for innovations that 
were subsequently employed by other social control institutions. Specifi- 
cally, the indenture system of the refuges presaged the modern system of 
parole, and the indeterminate sentence was applied to juveniles 70 years 
before penal reformers agitated for its use in adult prisons (Hawes 1971, 
p. 42). 

For the purposes of this study, the creation of an ideological and oper- 
ational legal distinction between adults and juveniles is conceptualized as 
a phenomenon of structural differentiation in the legal order. Child crimi- 
nals were differentiated from adult criminals, both by definition and by 
treatment, and an institutional system was established and elaborated for 
their maintenance. At present, the most comprehensive theoretical expla- 
nation for such differentiation is the model presented by the legal evolu- 
tionists, from Maine (1917) and Durkheim (1933) to Parsons (1964) and 
Schwartz and Miller (1964). Briefly, the legal evolution model contends 
that modernization consists of the development of a complex division of 
labor and the subsequent establishment of formal, structurally differen- 
tiated institutional orders that replace the multipurpose, traditional kinship 
group as the organizing principle of social life. Law is one of these insti- 
tutional orders; increased societal complexity requires law to become at 
once more universalistic and more specific (Parsons 1964, pp. 350-53; 
Mayhew 1971, p. 223). The recognition of children as a spectal category 
under the law can be seen as a special case of institutional specialization. 

Four criticisms may be made of the evolutionary explanation as applied 
to American juvenile law. First, evolutionary models are typically vague 
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about the nature of the causal relationship between modernization, broadly 
conceived, and legal differentiation. There is seldom any attempt to specify 
components of modernization that may affect law in different ways or to 
look for interactions between law and other institutional orders. Like func- 
tionalist theories in general (and vulgar Marxist theories as well), evolu- 
tionary models assume that legal rules and institutions grow in direct pro- 
portion to society’s need for formal means of integration. But because they 
fail to specify how the cause of functional need is connected with the out- 
come of social control, “they are at best incomplete” (Humphries and 
Greenberg 1981, p. 210). 

Turner (1974) has sought to update the evolutionist argument by speci- 
fying how particular components of social structure may have differential 
impacts on rates of legal change and, further, how legal change may have 
a “feedback” effect on social structure. He suggests that economic develop- 
ment (emergence of an exchange economy), political development (cen- 
tralization of state power), educational development (creation of legal and 
other types of technical expertise), and religious segregation (seculariza- 
tion) may stimulate legal development in varying combinations. In the 
analysis that follows, I will apply Turner’s model in a modified form and 
will attempt to identify the components of the environment that exerted 
a discernible force on the development of a separate system of juvenile law. 

A second criticism of evolutionary theory is that it denies the signifi- 
cance of the intentions of historical actors and of the meanings they attach 
to specific legal changes. Social movements for legal reform tend implicitly 
to be regarded as agents of the invisible hand of functional need; their 
subjective intentions and choices of strategies are rarely examined. Studies 
of juvenile justice (Platt 1969; Fox 1970; Mennell 1973; Pickett 1969; 
Rothman 1971, 1980) suggest strongly that the strategies of historically 
specific groups decisively influenced the turn to law as a way of regulating 
children’s behavior. In this analysis, I will examine the role of the refuge 
and reformatory movements in establishing an institutional pattern for 
juvenile law reform. 

Third, criticisms may be raised about the empirical validity of the evo- 
lutionist argument, particularly as applied to juvenile law. Analogous stud- 
ies have found that components of societal complexity do not account well 
for the increasing recognition given to children cross-culturally or for the 
growth of educational enrollments and institutions in the United States 
(Boli-Bennett and Meyer 1978; Meyer et al. 1979). While studies of 
American juvenile justice have shown that decisive reforms typically have 
been pioneered in metropolitan centers, no research to date has examined 
the patterns by which these innovations have spread from these few loca- 
tions to all areas of the United States. The data collected for this project 
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are designed to address this issue. As I will show, a properly specified evo- 
lutionary model provides a useful framework for understanding the prog- 
ress of ideologically based movements for reform in juvenile law. 

Finally, the evolutionary approach offers predictions, not only about the 
form but also about the content of developing law, that are at odds with 
the data. Such an approach assumes that a more differentiated legal system 
results in greater opportunities for formal, legal settlement of disputes, 
hence in more systematic application of the rule of law. On the contrary, 
the legal changes to be examined here separated children from adults and 
from the outset were designed to create and maintain a legal arena where 
a priori legal definitions were reduced to a minimum and discretionary 
treatment was deliberately maximized. Instead of becoming more univer- 
salistic and specific, juvenile law was—-and is—particularistic and arbi- 
trary by design. 

My goal in this paper is to develop a model that establishes the refuge 
and reformatory movement as a crucial intervening variable between social 
structure and changes in laws regarding children. This model suggests that 
social structure offered both abstract functional needs and concrete stra- 
tegic opportunities for reformers to promulgate their solution to the prob- 
lem of juvenile misbehavior. This solution went beyond the creation of the 
reformatory itself and suggested the formal, legal redefinition of the rela- 
tionships of the child and the family to the state. In brief, the argument 
of this paper is that the creation of distinct legal statuses for children re- 
sulted from the proliferation of specialized juvenile reformatories among 
the states, and, further, that the creation of reformatories was dependent 
in a limited and specifiable way on societal complexity. 

The empirical analysis that follows develops this argument in three 
steps. The first step is to demonstrate the existence of an ideological and 
empirical relationship between changes in children’s legal status and the es- 
tablishment of specialized juvenile institutions. The second step is to de- 
velop an explanatory model of the creation of juvenile institutions based 
on Turner’s hypotheses. In the final step of the analysis, a comprehensive 
model describing the interrelationships of societal complexity, institutional 
development, and legal change is presented. 


THE LEGAL CORRELATES OF THE REFORMATORY 
The Institution and Its Ideology 


The ideological foundations for juvenile Institutions throughout the 19th 
century were laid by the refuge reformers of the 1820s. The Houses. of 
Refuge in New York and Philadelphia and the House of Reformation in 
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Boston were established as a result of efforts by three voluntary secular 
reform organizations. These associations represented an amalgam of re- 
form philosophies. On the one hand, they were dominated by men of Cal- 
vinist and Federalist sympathies who shared a thorough distrust of Jack- 
sonian Democracy and sought to reassert a conservative ideal of social 
order. On the other, they adopted a reform methodology that was influ- 
enced by the secular environmentalism of the Lockean Enlightenment. . 

On the surface, Calvinist thought and Enlightenment thought would ap- 
pear to make an unstable combination. Until the 18th century, orthodox 
Calvinists believed that social reform could be achieved only through moral 
regeneration, deviance was an endemic manifestation of sin, and the child 
was damned until the agency of grace declared otherwise. To the Enlight- 
enment thinker, society was perfectable through rational tinkering, devi- 
ance was the fruit of ignorance, and the child’s character was a tabula rasa 
that came eventually to reflect the influences of its environment. Actually, - 
by the late 18th century the two views had become closely aligned. Since 
the time of Jonathan Edwards, Calvinists had tentatively accepted Locke’s 
more moderate pronouncements on childhood and education, and by the 
19th century they had dropped the doctrine of predestination and affirmed 
the efficacy of environmental influences in molding the child’s moral na- 
ture. They maintained their commitment to the idea that social reform 
could be achieved only through moral regeneration. Thus they rejected the 
rationalist legal reforms proposed by the Quaker disciples of Bentham and 
Beccaria, as well as the radical Enlightenment views of Jefferson and 
Rousseau. In the end, it was a diffuse and watered-down Lockeanism that 
informed the refuge ideology, and even Locke’s acceptability was due in 
no small part to his endorsement of private property and the idea of a fixed 
moral universe.* 

The refuge ideology had three components that were significant for the 
subsequent development of juvenile law. First, an environmental approach 
to human behavior led reformers to emphasize secular institutions instead 
of mass religious conversion as a means of social reform. While earlier 
benevolent reform movements had been overtly religious in both ideology 
and organization (Griffin 1957; Lewis 1970), humanitarian reform associ- 
ations such as those that founded the refuges were organized on a secular 


3 These were the New York Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents, the 
Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons, and the Boston 
Prison Discipline Society. On these groups and the formation of the refuge ideology, see 
the references cited in n, 2; also see Teeters (1960). 


4 On the development of Calvinist ideas about childhood and deviance, see Slater (1977) 
and Kett (1971). May (1970) presents an excellent analysis of the impact of! the 
European Enlightenment on the United States. On the effect of Quaker penal reforms, 
see Heale (1968). 
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basis (Banner 1977; Lewis 1970) and sought practical means of reform 
that would remove the deviant from the “contagion of vice” in society at 
large (Rothman 1971, p. 210}. While the humanitarians used different 
means, their goal was the same as that of the benevolents: both sought to 
maintain order and regenerate society through coercive individual moral 
reform (Heale 1968, p. 166). For the benevolents, this required evan- 
gelism; for the humanitarians, it required institutional means of control- 
ling deviant behavior. 

Second, a developmental view of deviance suggested the child as the 
focus of a more general reform agenda. Earlier Puritan orthodoxy had 
held that “life was a highway” (Kett 1971, p. 285), or a continuum of 
inevitable growth into adulthood. The new developmentalism led to a per- 
ception of discontinuity among life stages (Demos and Demos 1969, p. 
637) and an ideology of socialization in which adult morality was the 
product of childhood discipline. Reformers outlined a cogent etiology that 
linked child neglect and misbehavior, delinquency, and adult pauperism 
and crime in a circular causal chain. Reformers hoped to break this chain 
at its most vulnerable point by focusing on the child, especially the child 
who had not yet committed a serious crime. Thus their intention was not 
just rehabilitation but prevention of a host of social evils. To this end, for 
example, New York reformers in 1823 dissolved the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Pauperism and immediately reconstituted themselves as the 
Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents, with the explicit and 
limited goal of constructing a specialized institution for deviant children. 
“By attacking the problems of youth, [the reformers] hoped to scotch 
pauperism at birth” (Pickett 1969, p. 49). 

Third, Calvinist and Enlightenment ideas combined to place renewed 
emphasis on the family as the ideal agency of socialization and social con- 
trol. Consequently, reformers sought to replicate the family within the in- 
stitution: its severity was intended as “a rebuke and an example to the lax 
family” (Rothman 1971, p. 236). More important, however, were the im- 
plications of the family ideal for the power and discretion given to the 
refuge managers. One such implication is that reformers declared it the re- 
sponsibility of civil officials to act in loco parentis, to prevent the corrup- 
tion of the social order by assuming familial authority and intervening to 
root out sources of temptation, pauperism, and crime (Pickett 1969, pp. 
47-48). A second implication is that refuge managers assumed total dis- 
cretion over the internal regimes of the institutions. Like the head of a 
well-run family, they made no a priori distinctions among children—based, 
for example, on the severity of the child’s misbehavior—but rather insti- 
tuted detailed internal systems of diagnosis and classification. The inmate’s 
classification was used to infer his level of rehabilitation and thus to de- 
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termine the punishments he received, how long he stayed in the institution, 
and where he was placed after release (Rothman 1971, p. 230). 

This institutional ideology—consisting of an environmental approach. to 
social reform, a child-centeréd approach to the prevention of deviance, and 
idealization of the family as the primary means of social control—re- 
mained nearly constant until well into the 20th century. The original 
refuges quickly fell into disrepute, not because their goals were wrong but 
because their methods appeared too prison-like and ineffective (Barnes 
1927, p. 397; Rothman 1971, pp. 257-60). Later reformers tinkered with 
architecture and adopted a more professional, scientific vocabulary, but 
they differed from the refuge reformers more in technique than in core 
ideology.® 

In the remainder of this section, I will show that the refuge ideology 
had specific statutory consequences for the legal status of children during 
the time separate juvenile institutions were being established throughout 
the United States. Analysis will show that as states adopted the practice 
of institutionalizing children and adults separately, they also broadened 
official jurisdiction over children to include a variety of noncriminal acts 
and statuses and formally permitted the incarceration of children without 
due process of law. Quantitative data have been assembled from legislative 
histories of state juvenile codes, and the timing of legal innovations has 
been recorded by coding the years in which they first occurred. 

It is important at the outset to describe the indicator of separate insti- 
tutionalization. In most cases, separation was achieved when a state con- 
structed and operated a specialized juvenile institution, but this was not 
always so. In New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, for example, 
state legislatures initially gave only official legitimacy to the refuges, with 
no financial commitments (see, e.g., 1824 New York Laws, chap. 126). In 
Wyoming, local agencies were authorized to send delinquents to juvenile 
reformatories in other states (1844 Wyoming Laws, chap. 53). These en- 
actments all at least implied some outlay of public funds—the refuges re- 
ceived a majority of their operating expenses from their respective states 
or cities (Pickett 1969; Mennell 1973), and the Wyoming law authorized 
reimbursement of states receiving delinquents. In all cases, however, the 
important point is not capital outlays but the creation of a policy of Sepa: 
rate treatment for children. 


5 When the diffusion of reform schools accelerated nationwide after about 1850, sup- 
porting groups were more professionalized in their approach and more cosmopolitan 
in scope. For example, they included the Managers and Superintendents of Houses of 
Refuge and Schools of Reform in the United States, the National Prison Association, 
various state societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals and/or children, state 
boards of charities and corrections, and their umbrella group, the National Canference 
of Charities and Corrections. On these groups, see the references cited in n. 2; also 
Platt (1969, 1974), Fox (1970), and Schlossman (1977). ! 
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Prevention and Expanded Jurisdiction 


The second major innovation of concern here is the extension of official 
jurisdiction over those children not accused of criminal acts. To the insti- 
tutional reformers of the 19th century, the ideal target for their preven- 
tive efforts was not the criminal child but rather the “predelinquent” child 
who showed only prodromal signs of criminal activity (Fox 1970, p. 1191). 
The goal of prevention could best be achieved, they felt, not only by sepa- 
rating juvenile offenders from adult criminals but by intervening to cor- 
rect neglected and misbehaving children before they had a chance to com- 
mit serious crimes. Thus, in the early stages of the refuge movement, 
reformers conceived the need to expand the jurisdiction of juvenile insti- 
tutions beyond the bounds already provided by the criminal law. They 
were aware of the revolutionary implications of such authority and saw it 
as a sign of the institutions’ uniqueness. As one reformer observed, “Euro- 
pean institutions had been constructed for young criminals, but no one 
had secured the power from the State of withdrawing, from the custody 
of weak or criminal parents, children who were vagabonds in the street 
and in peril of a criminal life, although no overt act had been committed” 
(Pierce 1869, p. 34). 

This interventive authority was soon to receive judicial sanction in the 
1839 case ex parte Crouse (4 Whart. 9, 11), which established the parens 
patriae doctrine as the legal cornerstone of American juvenile justice. 
Throughout the 19th century and into the 20th, institutional reformers 
maintained that prevention could be achieved only through early interven- 
tion.® 

It is ironic that while reformers sought to make a clear distinction be- 
tween adult and juvenile deviants, they sought to obliterate entirely any 
formal, a priori distinctions among various classes of juvenile offenders 
(Fox 1970, p. 1192). Neglected and delinquent children alike were seen 
primarily as victims rather than offenders; therefore it was inappropriate 
to ascribe specific charges to them. Treatment was to be determined by 
the child’s individual need, not the severity of offense. This doctrine re- 
mained an important part of juvenile justice ideology throughout the cen- 
tury, as juvenile justice professionals sought to maintain their discretion- 
ary authority over the treatment of offenders.” 


6 See, e.g., Judge Ben Lindsey’s (1905, p. 154) comments on the need for juvenile 
court jurisdiction over predelinquents: “The effect of this is to permit the court to 
intervene for the correction of the child before the offender has committed a more 
serious act.” 


T In 1906, e.g., juvenile court and institutional reformer Hastings Hart reaffirmed the 
necessity for discretion in juvenile justice: “Dependent, Delinquent, and Defective chil- 
dren are not divided into separate classes by hard and fast lines, and we cannot pre- 
scribe definite treatment in advance for each separate class of children” (Hart 1906, 
p. 87). 
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Thus, over the course of the century, state legislatures expanded the 
authority of the legal system to include both “incorrigible” or “beyond 
control” juveniles (now conventionally referred to as “status offenders”) 
and neglected (or abused or abandoned) children. At the outset, these 
legal liabilities were not specifically provided for in statute law. While 
Massachusetts, along with three other New England states, had “stubborn 
child” laws dating from the 1600s which effectively covered predelinquent 
juveniles (Sutton 1981), the enabling statutes for the New York and 
Philadelphia refuges originally authorized commitment only of “vagrant” 
and “criminal” children (1824 New York Laws, chap. 126, sec. 4; 1826 
Pennsylvania Laws, no. 47, sec. 6). It is clear, however, that these terms 
were consirued so broadly as to include all manner of destitute, abandoned, 
and “vicious” children (see Pierce 1869, p. 67). 

It seems probable that occasional suits by disgruntled parents created 
pressure for the legal formalization of expanded jurisdiction. Eventually 
legislatures in all states gave institutions official jurisdiction over both 
incorrigible and neglected children. The two types of jurisdiction ‘are 
coded here separately, even though they are often hard to distinguish. 
The following criteria were used in operationalizing the distinction: where 
a statute authorizes commitment of a child for behavior that is not deemed 
criminal in adults, and no attribution of parental responsibility is expressly 
stated, incorrigibility jurisdiction is coded; where commitment is authorized 
for reasons mentioned in the statute that are attributable to parents, 
neglect jurisdiction is coded. An example is found in the Pennsylvania 
law that chartered the Philadelphia House of Refuge. The act first 
authorizes commitment of any child who “by reason of incorrigible or 
vicious conduct . . . has rendered his or her control beyond the power” 
of parents or guardians. Second, commitment is recommended also for 
children whose “incorrigible and vicious conduct” is due to the “moral 
depravity or otherwise of the parent” or whose parent is ‘incapable or 
unwilling to exercise the proper care and discipline” over the child (1835 
Pennsylvania Laws, no. 92, sec. 1). For the purposes of this study, ‘the 
first condition is considered to be incorrigibility and the second neglect. 

Table 1 presents preliminary evidence of a strong association between 
the establishment of juvenile reformatories and the extension of juris- 
diction over noncriminal juveniles. The table shows zero-order correla- 
tions between the year in which the separate institutionalization of children 
was authorized and that in which each of the specified legal changes 
occurred, For the variable indicating incorrigibility jurisdiction, two 
figures are presented. The first figure in the first column is for all’ 50 
states. (Dates used for Hawaii and Alaska indicate enactments by terri- 
torial legislatures.) The coefficient is spuriously low because it includes 
the four New England states that enacted stubborn child laws in ‘the 
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TABLE 1 


YEAR OF FIRST ADOPTION OF REFORM SCHOOL LEGISLATION CORRELATED 
WITH JURISDICTION AND ADJUDICATION VARIABLES 


(N = 50) 
Correlation Coefficients 
Year of first adoption of incorrigibility laws................. .60 .81* 
Year of first adoption of neglect laws.................00000, 82 
Year of first adoption of informal commitment laws.......... 19 


* Coefficient obtained by removing four New England “stubborn child” law states from the sample (N = 46). 


17th century and maintained them into the national period. While these 
laws are in some sense prototypical incorrigibility laws, for the purposes 
of this analysis they are deviant cases. When these states are removed 
from the sample there is, as the figure in the second column shows, 
a correlation of .81 with the establishment of juvenile reformatories, which 
is similar to the figure for all 50 states for neglect jurisdiction and 
reformatories. There appears to be a consistent relationship between insti- 
tutional development and the expansion of legal jurisdiction over children. 

The important point that remains to be addressed is that of causal 
ordering. Only if these legal changes can be shown to follow closely upon 
the establishment of reformatories can the reformatories be said to provide 
the entering wedge for more general changes in the legal status of chil- 
dren. Figures | and 2 are scatterplots which display the relationships of 
incorrigibility statutes and neglect statutes to reformatory laws in all 
50 states. 

In figure 1, the vertical scale is extended to accommodate the four states 
which adopted stubborn child laws as part of their colonial codes. These 
states appear in the lower left of the scattergram. States lying on the 
diagonal adopted incorrigibility and reformatory legislation simultaneously, 
as part of the same statute. It is important to note that, aside from the 
four New England cases, only one state appears totally below the diagonal; 
that is, only one other state created a specifically juvenile criminal cate- 
gory before it authorized a specifically juvenile institution. About half 
the cases lie directly on the diagonal, and the rest are distributed above 
it. The mean lag time from institution to jurisdiction when the four New 
England cases are removed is 7.8 years. The reformatory institution 
appears, then, as a necessary and almost sufficient condition for the 
extension of jurisdiction over incorrigible juveniles.® 

Figure 2 shows the relationship between institutions and the statutory 
construction of neglect jurisdiction. Only three states lie below the diag- 
onal; the rest lie on or above it. Again, the institution appears as a 


8 Criteria for inferring necessary and/or sufficient conditions from scatterplots are dis- 
cussed in Downs (1976, pp. 51—54). 
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necessary condition for the expansion of jurisdiction; however, the cluster- 
ing of points above the line is not as close as that in figure 1. This 
partly results from a difference in scale in the two scatterplots. Nonethe- 
less, it is a real effect: the mean lag for neglect jurisdiction is 12.2 years, 
one-and-a-half times that for incorrigibility. Thus there is preliminary 
evidence to suggest that neglected children were not considered as central 
to the mission of reformatories as were incorrigibles.® 

Two more important observations can be made by examining the lags 
between separate institutionalization and extension of jurisdiction. First, 
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Fic. 1.—Scatterplot: year of first enactment of incorrigibility jurisdiction with year 
of separate juvenile institutionalization. 


9 This is somewhat in contrast to the reform ideology, mentioned above, that both 
neglected and delinquent children were protocriminals in need of reformative treatment. 
Two factors may explain this contradiction. First, some state legislatures may have 
seen reformatories as punitive institutions and resisted incarcerating orphaned : and 
destitute children. Second, in many cities charitable organizations competed with the 
refuges in seeking neglected and orphaned children to care for (Mennell 1973, p. 13) ; 
they no doubt resisted being denied their clientele. 
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the lags are not distributed evenly over time. The later a state authorized 
separate reformatory commitments, the more likely it is to have made the 
associated jurisdictional changes either simultaneously or very shortly 
thereafter. This pattern appears with less clarity in the case of neglect 
than incorrigibility but is still discernible. Thus the figures provide graphic 
portrayals of combined processes of organizational diffusion and institu- 
tionalization: as reformatory discipline was adopted by more states, 
collateral legal changes appeared as taken-for-granted components of the 
institution. As the reformatory organization became accepted as the 
normative means of response to juvenile deviance, its power to redefine 
that deviance grew accordingly. 

Second, in a substantial number of cases where incorrigibility and 
neglect jurisdiction was not established at the same time as the institu- 
tions, such jurisdiction was put into effect shortly after 1900. (Again, 
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Fic. 2—Scatterplot: year of first enactment of neglect jurisdiction with year of 
separate juvenile institutionalization. 
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this is more apparent for incorrigibility than neglect.) This was the period 
in which the juvenile court movement was spreading most rapidly among 
the states: the first such court was established in 1899; 25 states had 
juvenile courts of some sort by 1908, and 35 states had them by 1911.1 
It appears, then, that some states maintained a more frankly legalistic 
and penal ideology of juvenile crime, despite their adoption of separate 
reformatory institutions. For these resistant states, the juvenile court 
movement provided the occasion to update the machinery of socialized 
justice. 


Prevention and Informal Commitment 


The refuge ideology had a further important consequence for the legal 
status of children when states formally permitted the institutionalization 
of children without due process of law. This authority was not entirely 
unprecedented; in New York, as Fox (1970, p. 1191) points out, juveniles 
and adults could be incarcerated for limited periods as vagrants or dis- 
orderly persons without jury trial long before the refuges existed. This 
authority assumed unusual significance, however, when it was linked with 
the other powers of the refuge officials. Their aim was not just to detain 
the child briefly but to sever him from all past associations. It was in- 
tended that “parents or guardians, from the time [the child] is legally 
sentenced to the Refuge, lose all control of its person” (Pierce 1869, p. 67). 
Thus procedural informality became an affirmative part of the refuge 
program and was crucial to the later development of the juvenile court as 
well. In the most general sense, the denial of due process safeguards, like 
the extension of jurisdiction, followed directly from the way in which 
reformers defined the purposes of the institution. Their goal was to protect 
the child from the unfeeling excesses of the criminal law, not to make 
him more vulnerable to it. The refuges were to be rehabilitative and 
preventive, not punitive; they were to be more like families and schools 
than prisons. | 
In this light, the lengthy and cumbersome procedures of a formal trial 
did more than delay needed treatment; they appeared to do real harm. 
In the first place, a trial and probable stay in jail pending sentencing 
merely created new opportunities for delinquents to be stigmatized and 
corrupted by association with adult criminals. Refuge reformers were 
motivated initially by the practical need to remove juveniles from jails 
and almshouses (Teeters 1960, p. 166; Hawes 1971, pp. 33-34). Their 


| 
11 Precisely this reasoning was used in the Crouse case, where the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court agreed that “the House of Refuge is not a prison, but a school,” therefore 
a jury trial was not required for commitment (4 Whart. 9, at 11). 


10 These counts are from data collected for this project. 
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preventive ideology suggested that rigorous segregation of children from 
criminals and criminal procedures would yield more thorough reformation. 
In the second place, reformers feared that formal trials would deprive 
deserving children of the benefits of institutional treatment. There was 
always the danger that parents would fight in court against the removal 
of their child, a danger that was aggravated by the vague and insubstantial 
nature of many of the allegations. More crucial was the reluctance of 
citizens to report petty juvenile offenses, and the reluctance of juries to 
convict (Fox 1970, p. 1194). 

Data for this project record the point at which a state permitted com- 
mitment of juveniles after only summary or informal hearings. Here the 
decisive issue is whether a clear distinction is made in the statute be- 
tween the procedural standards applicable in adult criminal trials and 
those available to children. In some cases this is quite clear. In 
Connecticut, for example, it was possible for parents to “indenture” their 
children to the State Reform School without any formal legal proceedings 
whatever (1859 Connecticut Laws, chap. 79, sec. 1). In other cases, the 
terms used usually connote civil rather than criminal procedures. In 
Illinois after 1863, when a child was arrested parents were issued an order 
to ‘appear ... and show cause” why the child should not be committed 
(1863 Illinois Private Laws, chap. 14, sec. 8). A Delaware law authorized 
commitment on “complaint and due proof” of delinquency, incorrigibility, 
or neglect (1883 Delaware Laws 17, chap. 495, sec. 5).1? 

It must be emphasized that these finely worded distinctions are not 
alleged to indicate radical demarcations in the actual practices of juvenile 
hearings. From state to state, between police courts and circuit courts, 
and from judge to judge there were no doubt wide variations in procedural 
guarantees awarded both to adults and to juveniles. What is important 
here is the formal recognition of a distinction between adults and juveniles 
as statements of a policy that laid the foundations for future legislation 
(such as the juvenile court) and set parameters for subsequent case law. 

The figures in table 1 show that there is a strong temporal relation- 
ship between the enactment of informal commitment provisions and the 
separate institutionalization of juveniles among the states. The functional 
relationship of institutions to informal commitments, shown in figure 3, 
again appears to be that of a necessary but not sufficient condition; only 
two states lie below the diagonal. Here the cases appear to be less closely 


12 A “show cause order” is one that, issued as part of an injunction in a civil case, 
notifies the defendant of an opportunity to give reasons why the injunction should 
not be carried out. It implies a reversal of the burden of proof from that normally 
required for a criminal case, whether felony or misdemeanor. “Due proof” implies a 
standard of evidence inferior to proof “beyond a reasonable doubt,” similarly standard 
in criminal cases. See Black’s Law Dictionary under headings “show cause order,” 
“due proof,” and “standards of proof.” 
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clustered about the line than in either of the other two scatterplots. Also, 
there are a few more conspicuous cutliers: two cases show no provision 
for informal commitments until after 1940. The mean lag rate between 
separate institutionalization and informal commitments is 9.1 years. 

Consideration of change in the lag rate over time yields conclusions 
similar to those drawn about incorrigibility and neglect jurisdiction. 
Again we see that the later a state established a specialized juvenile insti- 
tution, the sooner it authorized summary commitments. Further, the 
impact of the juvenile court movement is shown by the cluster of states that 
adopted this innovation between 1900 and 1920. 
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Fic. 3.—Scatterplot: year of first authorization of informal commitments with year 
of separate juvenile institutionalization. 
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Summary 


Findings to this point indicate that the reformatory was a crucial inter- 
vening variable in the redefinition of children’s legal status in the 19th 
century. The institution was the strategic focus of a conservative social 
reform effort that employed an environmentalist technology of social 
control. The goal of the reformers was not just to reform children but to 
reform society through its children. This unprecedented goal required 
unprecedented legal authority. Thus the refuge and reformatory movement 
Jed to the formalization of official control over noncriminal juveniles and 
the exemption of children from the crdinary guarantees of criminal due 
process. 

It may be possible to argue that the reformatory did not cause the legal 
changes with which it is associated and to offer the countersuggestion 
that both phenomena are by-products of some more general social pro- 
cess through which the status of children was defined. Three types of 
evidence have been offered in support of the causal ordering proposed 
here. First, the extension of jurisdiction over noncriminal juveniles and 
provisions for informal commitment show clear ideological continuity 
with the goals of institutional reformers. Documentary evidence shows 
that reformers sought to increase the impact of their preventive efforts 
by intervening as early as possible in the child’s delinquent career and 
by minimizing the legal obstacles to control. Second, statistical data 
show that the timing of statutory changes that both increased the legal 
liability of children and decreased their procedural rights shows a high 
degree of statistical association over all states with the establishment 
of reformatories. In almost all cases, reformatories either preceded or 
were established simultaneously with the extension of jurisdiction and 
informal commitments. Change over time in the degree of association 
between the reformatory and the legal changes implied by it is evidence 
of the dynamic of institutionalization in the case of the reformatory. 
The third type of evidence is legislative intent. It is apparent that 
legislators, like reformers, viewed these legal changes as aspects of the 
institutional reform agenda. In almost every case where the reformatory 
preceded a given legal change, the legal change was enacted as an 
amendment to a previous statute establishing the reformatory.’® In cases 
where the two innovations occurred in the same year, provisions for ex- 
panded jurisdiction and informal commitment were included as parts of 
statutes establishing reformatories, in sections defining the authority of 


13 The few exceptions are among those states where jurisdictional and procedural 
changes occurred between 1900 and 1920. In these cases, juvenile court and reforma- 
tory laws tended to overlap. Even so, it is fair to say that the reformatory was 
causally prior, since, as Platt (1969) and Fox (1970) have shown, the juvenile court 
was in large part an extension of the 19th-century reformatory ideology. 
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institutional officials. Taken together, these findings suggest that reforma- 
tory institutions, as they spread among the states, redefined children’s legal 
status. In the next section, we will turn our attention to the forces that 
influenced the spread of the institution. 


THE PROCESS OF DIFFUSION 


The analysis from this point on will focus on the relationship between 
social structure and organizational development in the specific case of 
the reformatory. Aggregate state-level data will be used to specify aspects 
of social structure which may be more or less conducive to the adoption 
of new organizational forms. The ultimate issue to be addressed is the 
form and degree of association between modernization and the prolifera- 
tion of reformatories and hence between modernization and the ance 
distinctions in the legal status of children. 

The issue is operationalized here in terms of an innovation-diffusion 
model of the type often used to study the determinants of state-level 
policy innovations (see Walker 1963; Gray 1973). The dependent vari- 
able is an institutional innovation rate (INRATE) which is calculated 
for each case by subtracting the year in which legislation authorizing 
separate commitment of juveniles was passed from 1917. The year 1917 
was chosen as a base year because it is the value of the last such innova- 
tion plus one. Thus Mississippi, the last state to authorize separate com- 
mitments in 1916, has a score of 1 on INRATE; New York, the first 
such state, has a score of 93. 

Independent variables are drawn—with one exception to be discussed 
below—from data collected for the 1850 U.S. census. This baseline date 
was chosen because it was at that point, after a lag of about 20 years 
following the refuge movement, that new institutions began to emerge 
on a nationwide scale. Four states in which houses of refuge were 
authorized between 1824 and 1830 are included in the sample, despite 
the apparent violence committed thereby to the principle of causal order- 
ing, on the assumption that these states had approximately similar levels 
of social organization relative to other states in 1850 as in 1820. 

The sample includes only the 31 states that had been admitted to the 
union by 1850, for the obvious. reason that there are no data for states 
admitted later. We can only speculate about the 19 states not discussed 
here. Ten states set up reformatories within 10 years before or after 
statehood, and scatterplots show that the association became closer over 
time. This suggests two factors thet may have been operating. First,’ as 
reformatories became common, more and more legislators may have seen 
them as a natural part of the institutional complement of statehood. 
Second, as suggested above, the juvenile court movement may have had 


{ 
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the secondary effect of forcing the reformatory idea on states that previ- 
ously had been resistant. 


The South as a Control Variable 


In general, reformatories did not diffuse among the states along regional 
lines. Dummy variable regression analysis on six regions explained 58% 
of the variance in INRATE, but only southern states displayed a con- 
spicuous, systematic deviation from the norm: on average, the 10 states 
classified as southern lagged over 25 years behind the mean of INRATE. 
This finding could be interpreted as yet another incidence of southern 
“backwardness” in socioeconomic development and social reform. Follow- 
ing this line of reasoning, the conclusion would follow that the southern 
states lagged in reformatory development because of their cultural isola- 
tion and agricultural economy—in short, because they were not suffi- 
ciently modernized. The following brief discussion will demonstrate that 
southern resistance to the reformatory resulted largely from a sequence 
of political events that were dependent only to a limited degree on the 
South’s position on an incremental scale of modernization. 

The preponderant political event in the nation as a whole at this time 
was, of course, the Civil War, and that conflict affected reformatory 
development through its impact on the southern penal system and on 
the political system that emerged after the war. Before the war, the South 
was not conspicuously backward in penal matters. Edward Livingston, 
former New York politician, prison reformer, and sponsor of the New 
York House of Refuge, moved to Louisiana and influenced penal think- 
ing there; Frances Liebert, translator of Beaumont and Tocqueville, 
agitated for reform in South Carolina (McKelvey 1935, p. 153). In 
Mississippi, an Auburn-style prison was built in 1840 (Foreman and 
Tatum 1938, p. 256). All the southern states except Florida and the 
Carolinas had penitentiaries by the 1860s, most of them based on the 
Auburn plan, and their conditions were not notably different from or 
more primitive than those of northern prisons (Green 1949, pp. 114-15). 

This is not to say that southern prison conditions were good. On the 
contrary, it is to suggest that no prison, North or South, placed as much 
emphasis on humane treatment and rehabilitation as on a decent return 
on the state’s investment through the exploitation of convict labor (Green 
1949, p. 115). The war did not change these priorities, but it foreclosed 
on one means for achieving them: it destroyed the prisons. A system of 
leasing convicts to private entrepreneurs took the place of the penitentiary, 
and the endurance of the leasing system until the end of the 19th century 
directly resulted in the failure of the reform school to penetrate the South. 

The leasing system arose as the logical response to a number of 
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conditions: the absence of prison facilities, the need for cheap labor, 
the abundance of unemployed black freedmen, the rapaciousness of 
capitalist contractors, and the corruption of Bourbon Democratic legis- 
lators. It persisted because it was a good deal for the contractors, for 
the states, and for the legislators who were associates of the contractors, 
and because most of the lessees were black (Carleton 1967, pp. 6-7; 
Green 1949, pp. 115-16, 122; Floyd 1946, p. 28). Leasing was the 
closest thing available to the reéstablishment of slavery—only this time 
it was under a capitalist rather than a patriarchal system of administra- 
tion (McKelvey 1935, p. 154). 

The leasing system was criticized by the Populist movement of the 
1880s and 1890s (Taylor 1942, pp. 274-75; Woodward 1951, p. 257). 
It was not abolished, however, until the rise of the more urbane Pro- 
gressives around the turn of the century. Members of prison reform 
associations and newly created state boards of charities and corrections, 
Progressive politicians, and various other members of the New South 
elite called for the abolition of the leasing system. Significantly, they 
proposed establishment of juvenile reform schools as part of general 
prison reform packages (Green 1949, p. 121; Carleton 1967, p. 23; 
Floyd 1946, p. 29; Holmes 1965, p. 229; Zimmerman 1949, pp. 174~—77; 
1951, pp. 476-81; Bailey 1969, chap. 1). 

Two points may be extracted from the preceding. First, the issue of 
juvenile reformatories became salient in the South only when organized 
pressure began to mount against leasing and comprehensive reform pro- 
posals were offered.44 Second, despite the clear qualitative difference in 
the brutality incurred, leasing as a political and administrative system dif- 
fered from such systems in northern prisons only quantitatively, that is, in 
the amount of control exercised by the state over the labor and welfare of 
prisoners (see the typology in Cable [1889] 1969). It signified the weak- 
ness of centralized state authority and was only indirectly related to 
socioeconomic modernization. Because the leasing system as a political 
strategy had an independent effect on the spread of reform schools in 
the South, correlations between modernization variables and INRATE 
will be spuriously high and should be controlled. The solution adopted 
here is to create a dummy variable (LEASE) which identifies those 12 
cases where convict leasing was dominant (i.e., the 11 states of the 
Confederacy plus Kentucky—see Cable [1889] 1969; McKelvey 1935, 


14 This is not to say that juvenile institutions were established as leasing was abolished; 
the correlation between the two is far from perfect. In most states, leasing was phased 
out gradually, often giving way to the only slightly less barbaric prison farms and 
chain gangs. At the same time, juvenile convicts were often exempted from lease gangs, 
along with some women and the sick. My contention is that, as the leasing system 
weakened and the states were urged to regain their control over convicts, the egregious 
plight of child convicts suggested a likely place to begin. 
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p. 169). Interest will be directed below not only to the simple effects 
of the indicators of modernization on INRATE but also to their partial 
relationships when they are controlled by LEASE. 

A final methodological note. Because of the often extreme nonnormality 
of the distributions of the independent variables, all bivariate correlations 
with INRATE have been linearized by appropriate variable transforma- 
tions. Since all nonnormal distributions in these data are skewed in 
the same direction (i.e., toward the low end of the scale) all transforma- 
tions involve the use of square roots, logarithms, or negative reciprocals 
of the raw values. Thus curvilinearity is apparent in different degrees 
but in the same functional form. Discussions of curvilinearity will be 
presented in terms of the specific relationships. 


Bivariate Relationships 


In the analysis that follows, independent variables were chosen that 
would permit specification of Turner’s (1974) model of legal evolution. 
Three of the hypothetical factors identified by Turner will be discussed 
here: economic development (interpreted in this analysis as industrial- 
ization), political development, and educational development.1® Two 
additional sets of variables have been included based on substantive 
hypotheses drawn from the literature. First, urbanization has been iden- 
tified traditionally by institutional reformers as an indirect cause of 
delinquency. Whether we accept this explanation or not, it seems likely 
that the perception of delinquency in resource-rich urban areas would 
lead to pressures for reform. Second, reformers claimed also that immigra- 
tion was an important cause of delinquency, and recent historians have 
suggested that the child-saving movement as a whole can be understood 
as an attempt to control immigrant populations. In this analysis, we will 
distinguish between internal migration and foreign immigration and ask 
whether these factors affected the diffusion of reform schools. 

A crucial assumption of this analysis is that the census variables are 
reliable indicators of variation in social structure for the entire period 
in which reformatories diffused among the states—roughly, the latter half 


15 The INRATE variable, like many innovation-diffusion distributions, is approximately 
normal. The transformation procedures followed for independent variables are those 
recommended by Tukey (1977); see also Leinhardt and Wasserman (1978). 


16 Limits on the scope of the research and on available data prevent a more compre- 
hensive test. For example, while Turner places great emphasis on the “feedback” effect 
of legal development on other institutional orders, it is obviously unreasonable to ex- 
pect changes in the narrow realm of juvenile Jaw to have a measurable impact on 
economic or political development. Such effects are thus not examined. Nor will I 
examine the effects of religious segregation, because it is assumed that all states tended 
to seek secular solutions to public issues, even when those issues were informed by 
religious ideas. 
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of the 19th century. If the 1850 data are not representative indicators 
of the relative positions of the states throughout the diffusion process, 
dynamic inferences about the relationship between modernization and 
the dependent variable would be meaningless. In order to establish the 
reliability of the independent variables, as many equivalent measures as 
possible were calculated from 1900 census data. Ten such measures were 
found. While not all the variables examined in this paper could be 
compared directly, these 10 variables are a satisfactory sample of the 
aspects of social structure that will be examined. Simple correlations 
of state scores in 1850 and 1900 are shown in table 2. 

The correlations show a remarkably high degree of consistency on 
most items. Only one variable—students per 1,000—has a fairly low 
correlation. This lack of consistency is perhaps due to the increased 
enforcement of compulsory education and child-labor legislation that 
occurred toward the end of the 19th century (Meyer et al. 1979). Thus 
the r of .32 may underestimate the reliability of this measure of educa- 
tional development for most of the period under examination. Interpreta- 
tion of the effect of this item will be made carefully and will be corrob- 
orated by examination of other measures of education. 

It will be important to look not only at the degree of association be- 
tween the independent variables and INRATE but also at the functional 
form of the observed relationships. Briefly put, a linear relationship between 
a raw dependent variable and the log of the independent variable indicates 
that the effect of the independent variable is not constant throughout its 
distribution: the effect is relatively stronger at the lower end of the 
distribution and relatively weaker at the upper end. The same is true 
for square root and negative reciprocal transformations; the only differ- 
ence is in the degree of curvature. A positive relationship between a log 
variable and INRATE denotes a necessary but not sufficient condition 
for institutional development: high values of the independent variable 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS OF STATE SCORES ON SELECTED 
VARIABLES, 1850 AND 1900 CENSUSES 


Item r 
oe invested in manufacturing, per capita..... 92 
Value manufactured products, per capita...... Mitr. OO 
Students per 1,000 population................... 32 
Percent literate moaia ks ccc ey erann perth eas 72 
Population density: cpiivae niviantiaies sede ean 94 
N cities over 9,000 (1850) and 25,000 (1900). ..... 55 
Percent Ul NaN s 63 Aaa id awe ee Ge eA dans 61 
Fates per Gwelling a vicex gta pce pa utd gece . 86 
Percent born out of Stateinciscis yeseuteaceweas 71h 
Percent foreign born... <1 dace ieee vue eeoe ed Hees -76 
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do not lead directly to the establishment of institutions, but values below 
a certain threshold point inhibit their development. 

Simple correlation coefficients and partial correlations controlling for 
LEASE are shown in table 3. Three points may be made by way of 
summarizing the findings. First, comparison of simple and partial correla- 
tions reveals a great deal of spuriousness in the hypothesized relation- 
ships. The effects of value of manufactured products, public schools, 
students, percent literate, libraries, and percent foreign born are reduced 
to low or moderately low levels. The capital invested in manufacturing, 
public school income, and urbanization items show moderate to strong 
partial associations. Finally, the category of local government officers 
shows an interesting change of sign when LEASE is controlled. When 
separate coefficients are computed on subsamples of southern and non- 
southern states, there is a positive association of about .3 in both cases. 
The effect of local government employment is thus about the same 
among all states. 

The second point is that there is little conceptual unanimity in the 
observed relationships. Only urbanization variables show a consistent, 
though moderate, relationship to INRATE. Other groups of variables 
show either uneven effects—education variables, for example—or contra- 
dictory effects. The negative association of percent born out of state 


TABLE 3 


SIMPLE AND PARTIAL CORRELATIONS CONTROLLING FOR LEASE: 
SOCIETAL COMPLEXITY INDICATORS AND 
INSTITUTIONAL DIFFUSION RATES 


Simple Partial 

Industrialization: 

Capital invested in mfg. (L).. utes a1 42 

Value manufactured products (De... ... 71 .28 
Political development: 

Local government officers (S).......... — 31 33 
Education: 

Public schools per 1,000 (L)............ 38 vee 

Public school income (S)............... .67 61 

Students per 1000 ccs. ia dani Lannan .50 :23 

Percent literate... 0 59 18 

Libraries per 10,000 (L)............... 51 .08 
Urbanization: 

Population density (S)................ 58 44, 

Cities larger than 9,000 (L)............ <92 „53 

Percent urban (L).................... 51 43 

Families per dwelling (L).............. .67 58 
Immigration: 

Percent born out of state (L)........... — .02 — .29 

Percent foreign born (S)............... Pari 34 


Source.—vU.S. Census Office, Seventh Census of the United States: 1850 (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Robert Armstrong, 1853). 


Norge, —Letters denote variable transformations. S is the square root and L the 
natural logarithm. 
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and the positive association of percent foreign born lend some support 
to the hypothesis that foreign immigration influenced the spread of re- 
formatories, but the effect in either direction is not strong. 

Third, most of the interesting associations have functional forms of 
necessary but not sufficient relationships. Urbanization and industrial- 
ization variables, some indicators of immigration and educational develop- 
ment, and local government employment all appear to have placed con- 
straints on the development of juvenile institutions. Several of these items 
appear to represent resources necessary for the establishment of reforma- 
tories; for others the relationship is more obscure. 

To sum up: examination of bivariate relationships does not yield 
a coherent, theoretically interpretable picture of the determinants of 
INRATE. Urbanization is the only conceptual component of moderniza- 
tion examined here that appears to have a unanimous impact on the 
dependent variable. Beyond this component, only isolated variables— 
capital invested in manufacturing, percent foreign born, public school 
income, and local government employment—show significant relation- 
ships. The lack of conceptual unanimity in the analysis to this point 
supports Turner’s suggestion that there may be considerable indepen- 
dence among various aspects of modernization. The fact that all these 
bivariate relationships are curvilinear in the same direction suggests fur- 
ther that these items reflect discernible sets of resource constraints on 
the establishment of juvenile institutions. Exploration of the interrela- 
tionships among the independent variables is therefore a necessary 
preliminary step in the construction of a multivariate model. 


A Multivariate Model of Institutional Development 


Bivariate analysis has presented little in the way of theoretical guidance 
for the construction of a regression model of the determinants of 
INRATE. Instead of building a model from an arbitrary collection of 
variables, I combined items into factor scales. There are two reasons for 
using factor scales in this case. First, strong intercorrelations exist among 
many of the independent variables, not only within categories but also 
between categories, This suggests that conceptually distinct categories 
of, for example, urbanization and industrialization were not empirically 
distinct in 1850. Second, the bivariate analysis has suggested that there 
are one or more types of resource constraints that impinged on the 
diffusion rate of juvenile institutions which are pointed to only indirectly 
by the individual items. Factor-scaling procedures permit the inductive 
identification of empirically observable components of modernization and 
the combination of the associated items into reliable scales. 

Factoring procedures revealed two clusters of variables which are sub- 
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stantively interpretable and which therefore could be combined into 
satisfactory scales.1” The first is a four-item urbanization-industrialization 
scale (URBIND) which is a weighted combination of (1) number of 
cities over 9,000 in population, (2) percentage of urban dwellers, (3) 
families per dwelling, and (4) per capita value of manufactured products. 
The second scale is a measure of educational development (ED). It con- 
tains five items: (1) number of public schools, (2) public school income, 
(3) number of students, (4) percent literate, and (5) number of public 
libraries. 

The following procedure was adopted in constructing the model. First, 
scale values of URBIND and ED were entered into a regression equation. 
Second, the dummy variable LEASE was entered as a control. Finally, all 
possible independent variables which were not included in either of the 
two scales were tested as potential independent predictors of INRATE, 
The results of this process are shown in table 4. 

The enduring significance of the effects of URBIND and ED confirms 
Turner’s suggestion that there is more than one analytically distinct 
component to modernization and that these components might have 
independent effects on INRATE. It is possible now to suggest the form 
of these effects. The scale URBIND is an additive combination of 
curvilinear functions;!® therefore the effect of URBIND may be inter- 
preted as evidence of a threshold level of general economic resources 
necessary for the diffusion of reform schools. 

The interpretation of the effect of ED is similar but less straight- 
forward. The ED scale is a combination of linear and curvilinear func- 
tions. The linear effects of number of students and percent literate suggest 
simply that a more educated public is more apt to support progressive 
reforms. It is difficult, however, to interpret the curvilinear effect of num- 
ber of schools, school income, and number of libraries as indicators of a 
direct resource for reform school development. Probably this relation- 
ship shows the parallel development of alternative institutions for the 


17 Scaling procedures used here were those recommended by Armor (1974). First, all 
variables shown in table 3 were entered into a principal-components solution which 
revealed the number of salient factors contained in the data. Second, varimax (orthog- 
onal) rotation was used to identify the factors and eliminate items that were statisti- 
cally and/or substantively incompatible. Third, scale weights were computed from 
separate principal-components analyses of the two resultant factors. This last step is 
an alternative offered by Armor. While it would have been possible to compute scales 
directly from the orthogonal solution, the inductive approach of this analysis was 
served better by allowing the factors to assume a “natural”-—i.e., historically specific— 
level of intercorrelation. Interscale correlation is a moderately low .37. 

18 This is demonstrable by simple algebra. In the bivariate case, INRATE =a -+ 
b(WiX1 + WeX2 + WX + WiXa), where W = weight assigned to item X by factor 
scaling, and X = log or other transformation of the item’s raw value. Thus, bW, = bx, 
or a separate b-coefficient for each item. Therefore, INRATE = a + biıXı + boX2+ 
bsXa + OX. 
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socialization of the young. The development of public educational facil- 
ities has a causal effect on the establishment of reformatories in the 
sense that it implies a prior recognition of the existence of childhood, 
of special needs pertaining to juvenile status, and of public responsibility 
for the management of that status. 

The effects of URBIND and ED are reduced when LEASE is con- 
trolled, but they remain within the bounds of theoretical significance. 
Clearly, even when the drastic effects of war and Reconstruction on the 
South are known and set aside, conditions of wealth and educational 
development remain important prerequisites for the separate commitment 
of juveniles. 

The only other item which added significantly to the model is number 
of local government officers, which is our indicator of political develop- 
ment. Of the other variables tested, those that added a percentage point 
or two to the total R? severely disrupted the model by lowering regres- 
sion coefficients for the other items and inflating their associated standard 
errors. The measure of local government employment, however, not only 
adds significantly to the variance explained but also increases the effi- 
ciency of the other three partial relationships. 

This variable must be interpreted delicately.° In statistical terms 
alone, this item represents an independent source of variation in 
INRATE. It is tempting to interpret this theoretically as showing a 
relationship between formalization of authority and institutional develop- 
ment. Such an interpretation is subject to some qualification, however, 
because of the doubtful validity of the indicator. First, there is the prob- 
lem of simple measurement error, more crucial for single variables than 
for multiple-item scales. Second, census documentation presents no defini- 
tion of what the classification “government officer” includes. Can it be 
assumed that the term was applied consistently in all locales and across 
all states? Can it be assumed further that number of personnel is a 
reliable measure of degree of authority? With these qualifications taken 
into account, it seems reasonable to include this variable in the model 
as a suggestive rather than definitive indicator. 

The interpretation of this model as a whole may be stated briefly. The 
practice of institutionalizing juveniles separately from adults found fertile 
ground in other areas than the South where minimal levels of economic 
resources existed, where minimal commitments had been made to the 
development of public means for the socialization of children, and per- 


19 Since this is a state-level study, it would have been preferable to use a measure of 
state government employment or the ratio of state to local government employment 
as direct measures of the centralization of authority at the state level. Unfortunately, 
the 1850 census only distinguishes between “state and federal officers” and “city, 
county, and town” officers. The former statistic is useless because it hopelessly con- 
founds two levels of government authority. 
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haps where formal authority had supplanted informal authority in the 
administration of local affairs. 


An Institutional Model of Legal -Change 


I have suggested that the legal status of children in the 19th century was 
the product of a two-step causal process. The establishment of specialized 
reformatory institutions introduced legal changes which both broadened 
official jurisdiction over children and permitted informal commitments. 
The establishment of reformatories, in turn, depended on a combination 
of socioeconomic, cultural, and political factors. The analysis has worked 
its way backward along this causal chain; it is possible now to turn 
about and summarize the interrelationships of modernization, institu- 
tional development, and legal change. 

This institutional model of legal change is presented in the form of a 
path diagram in figure 4. The diagram is presented here as a heuristic 
device. Its validity depends upon the assumptions of causal order and 
theoretical reasonableness that are developed above. Exogenous variables 
URBIND, ED, LEASE, and local government officers are the independent 
variables from table 4. The dependent variables to the right oi the 
diagram are rates of legal innovation, calculated in a fashion similar to 
INRATE. The INRATE variable is presented as dependent on the mod- 
ernization variables and exogenous in relation to the legal innovation 
items. The tour New England states adopting stubborn child laws in the 
17th century were omitted from all calculations involving the incorrigi- 
bility variable, first because their extreme values (all over 2.2 standard 
deviations from the mean) distorted the model and, second, because these 
laws were passed for reasons not relevant to the issues considered in this 
paper (see the discussion regarding table 1 above). 
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Fic. 4.-Path model of modernization variables, INRATE, and legal change variables. 
(Four New England states omitted from incorrigibility variable calculations.) 
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Path analysis results generally support the appropriateness of an insti- 
tutional model of legal change. That model holds that socioeconomic and 
political conditions established an arena within which reformers struggled 
to establish juvenile institutions, and that those institutions represented a 
technology and an ideology from which discretionary legal control over 
children could be extended. Thus the effects of the modernization vari- 
ables on the legal change variables are all portrayed as indirect, through 
INRATE. The path coefficients are all of a reasonable magnitude. The 
rather low value of the effect of INRATE on informal commitments is 
probably the result of one outlier—Texas—that did not authorize sum- 
mary hearings until 1943. 

Residual factors u, v, and w are worthy of some note. Because the 
functional form of the relationship between INRATE and each dependent 
variable is that of a necessary but not sufficient condition (see figs. 1—3), 
the residuals may be interpreted to represent unknown factors which 
caused states to resist adoption of incorrigibility and neglect jurisdiction 
and authorization of informal commitments. There is no pattern of priority 
in the adoption of these innovations, thus none can be seen as causes or 
preconditions for the others. The most illuminating explanation of resis- 
tance is provided by recalling the discussion of figures 1—3: residual 
values are partly a function of time. As the reform school diffused among 
more and more states, it became institutionalized, not just as an organiza- 
tional response to juvenile deviance, but as an ideological system which 
implied how that deviance was to be defined. Thus later adopters of the 
reformatory were less likely to “develop” such an institution piecemeal 
than they were to imitate their predecessors by wholesale adoption. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


In this paper I have attempted to shed some theoretical light on the 
processes by which the juvenile justice system in the United States was 
created. I suggested that most evolutionary models of legal change 
employ an overly vague conception of modernization, that they fail to 
consider the intentions and ideologies of social movement actors, and 
that they are unable to account for the form in which juvenile justice 
developed. I have attempted to specify the evolutionist argument by 
employing Turner’s model of legal system evolution as a means (a) of 
distinguishing the effects of development in the various institutional 
orders and (b) of suggesting that the reformatory was an important 
intermediary between social structure and legal change. 

The most significant finding of this study is that the reform school 
organization served as the vehicle and prerequisite for the formal, legal 
creation of delinquency as a deviant role for children. The organization 
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not only required the application of the delinquent label to juveniles who 
would, under any circumstances, be considered criminal, but also implied 
the inclusion of misbehaving and mistreated children and exempted these 
from the rule of law. The precedent for such extraordinary discretionary 
power was set by the reformers of the 1820s only with great effort, but 
the precedent became the norm as reformatories spread nationwide. Long 
after the refuges’ familistic ideology had lost its public appeal, the sub- 
sequent reform schools maintained their familistic authority. 

The second major finding is in regard to the rate at which reformatories 
were established among the states. Turner’s model, when properly spec- 
ified, is highly successful in predicting rates of institutional development. 
Proper specification in this case required inductive analysis of the inter- 
relationships among independent variables and accounting for certain 
unique historical events (i.e., the Civil War and the resultant southern 
penal system). Further insight was gained by examining the functional 
relationships of independent and dependent variables. It was possible to 
suggest, for example, that the effects of urbanization and industrialization 
represented a set of resource constraints, while the effects of some edu- 
cation items indicated affirmative public support for the recognition 
of childhood. 

Third, consideration of the ideology of the refuge and reformatory 
movement has permitted us to understand why juvenile law has developed 
in a manner contrary to the expectations of evolutionary theory. The 
development of a differentiated legal status for children appears neither 
as quantitative progress nor as retrogression in the rationalization of law, 
but rather as qualitative change in the value orientation of the rational- 
ization process. The demand for a specialized legal arena was raised by 
nonlegal status groups. These groups were originally of a quasi-theocratic 
orientation but became increasingly professionalized and scientific as the 
19th century progressed. Their demands presented a substantive critique 
of legal formalism, yet they required formal legal authority for discre- 
tionary activities in pursuit of their substantive goals. The long-run 
result of their efforts was a legal crder stratified by age and an uneasy 
partnership of legal and nonlegal professional experts as equal members 
of the “tutelary complex” (Donzelot 1979) of American juvenile justice. 

Thus the apparent paradox between the formal differentiation of chil- 
dren and adults and the informal, internally undifferentiated treatment 
of children is explained. The tendency toward rationalization of action 
was neither abrogated nor extended. Instead the rationalization process 
was given a new substantive referent. While the procedural rationality 
of American criminal and civil law tended to be maximized on the basis 
of the substantive “postulate of ultimate justice” (Kalberg 1980, p. 
1159), juvenile law pursued the exogenous goals of prevention and re- 
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habilitation. Legal typifications, which even under constraints of sub- 
stantive rationality seek only to align behavior with formal, conceptual 
categories, are inappropriate to this orientation. They were replaced by 
a form of “theoretical rationality” (Kalberg 1980, pp. 1152—53) and 
the development of diagnostic typifications on a scientific rather than 
a legal basis.” 

Diagnostic typifications are based on inquiry into the “condition” 
of the individual rather than into specific legally relevant facts. Diag- 
nostic labels are not amenable to legal argument; the issue of whether 
a child zs delinquent, incorrigible, or neglected is therefore entirely 
different than whether the child committed a given act. This antithesis 
between diagnosis and judgment resulted in arbitrary “khadi-justice” 
(Weber 1978, pp. 976-78) for juveniles and, to a degree, eventually 
for adults as the rehabilitative ideal spread into other areas of law. 
Thus, as future research using these data will show in more detail, 
subsequent reforms in juvenile justice have resulted in increased expli- 
cation of the diagnostic typifications applied to juveniles and renewed 
commitments to the rehabilitative ideal. If the institutional model de- 
veloped in this paper is correct, then we should look not just to abstract 
forces of modernization for an explanation of this phenomenon but also 
to the ideologies and strategies of identifiable interest groups operating 
in the quasi-legal arena of juvenile justice. 
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Masking the Social in Educational Knowledge: 
The Case of Learning Disability Theory’ 


James G. Carrier 
University of Papua New Guinea 


Learning disability theory is presented to illustrate the way educa- 
tional knowledge often misrecognizes and masks social influences on 
pupil performance. Learning disability researchers misconstrued their 
object of study, unexplained underachievement, interpreting it neuro- 
logically and ignoring classroom practices and events and the social 
forces shaping them as possible causes. As a result the theory masks 
societal forces as they affect academic performance. Some conse- 
quences of this masking for educational knowledge and social policy 
are considered. These flow from the fact that the theory, like educa- 
tional knowledge in general, is shaped by and thus reflects larger 
extra-educational forces at work in the society. 


During the 1960s learning disability rose from an obscure name to an 
authorized, widely recognized category of educational abnormality applied 
to over 1 million American schoolchildren (U.S. Office of Education 1973, 
p. 2). Accompanying this phenomenon was a change in the framework of 
American education: the recognition and institutionalization of a new cate- 
gory of abnormality entailed a shift in educational policies and practices. 
Although the point may seem obvious, it needs to be stressed that the 
growth of learning disability theory involved the spread of the idea that 
the disability itself is a real condition with real causes and effects, that 
certain attributes of certain children were the signs or symptoms of a dis- 
ordering of the child’s basic thought processes brought about by a neuro- 
logical malfunction. A leading researcher, William Cruickshank (Advanced 
Institute 1970, p. 96), put it this way: “Learning disability is neurologi- 
cal, physical and cellular. Let us not forget this basic fact, for it Is a 
truism, and it should be the rock upon which all else in this field is built.” 
Advocates of the theory of learning disability have been quite aware of the 
need to have it seen as a real condition, as is illustrated by testimony be- 


1 Requests for reprints should be sent to James G. Carrier, Department of Anthro- 
pology, Box 320, University Post Office, Papua New Guinea. 

2 There are dissenters from this neurological view of learning disability. However, 
their ability to propose alternative bases jor the condition relies in many cases on the 
fact that the spread of the neurological view established the belief that learring dis- 
ability is a real condition of some sort. 
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fore the congressional subcommittee considering the bills that became the 
Children with Learning Disabilities Act of 1969, P.L. 91-230. William 
Geer, executive secretary of the Council for Exceptional Children, said: 
“The proposed legislation will provide, first, a recognition on the part of 
the federal government that learning disabled children exist, and in this 
regard will express the intent of Congress that efforts should be made to 
extend appropriate educational services to them” (U.S. Congress, House 
of Representatives, Education and Labor Committee 1969, pp. 31-32; 
hereafter USCHR). 

The social creation of learning disability is the subject of this paper. 
I investigate social aspects of the entity “learning disability” from two 
perspectives: the sociology of knowledge and a Marxist-oriented social 
structural sociology of education.® First I present a brief discussion of 
learning disability theory, the objective reality it claims to reflect and the 
social influences it hides. I show that in spite of its claims to describe ob- 
jective neuropsychiatric reality, it developed as a creature of social forces, 
specifically, of the values, structures, and practices of American education 
and educational psychology. Then I argue that these forces are themselves 
consequences of the place of education in American social structure, espe- 
cially as it operates to reproduce and legitimate the social hierarchy and 
thus inequalities of wealth and power. 

It is curious that those who hold this Marxist-oriented view generally 
ignore categories of educational abnormality. If their approach to educa- 
tion is correct, these categories are inevitably class based (or at least class 
conditioned), because they are defined in terms of educational values, 
practices, and outcomes which are themselves class based. In locating a 
social basis for learning disability theory I help correct this oversight by 
showing that socially based educational values and practices define a sort 
of abnormality and that a theory has developed to account for it in a 
manner which misrecognizes the social component of the abnormality by 
locating its cause in the child’s presocial neuropsychiatric status. The ac- 
count thus masks the social forces involved in educational abnormality, 
and therefore indirectly in education itself. It thus helps maintain the 
legitimacy of education and through it the legitimacy of the social order 
which portrays itself as being based in large part on the operation of an 
asocial-structural, unbiased educational system. 

I take the ideas of misrecognition and masking from Pierre Bourdieu 
(1977; Bourdieu and Passeron 1977); they are crucial to his discussion 


3 The most elaborate and coherent presentation of the latter view is that of Pierre 
Bourdieu (Bourdieu 1973, 1974; Bourdieu and Boltanski 1977; Bourdieu and Passeron 
1977; Bourdieu and Saint-Martin 1974). Other representatives include Apple (1979), 
Bernstein (1971a, 1973, 1975), Bowles and Gintis (1976), Gintis (1971), Karier (1975), 
and Karier, Violas, and Spring (1973). 
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of the legitimation and reproduction of the social order. He argues that 
social hierarchy is legitimated and its peaceful reproduction facilitated by 
locating the source of social differences, and thus indirectly the source of 
hierarchy itself, in neutral events or qualities external to the basic rela- 
tions of power and authority which make up that hierarchy. Thus he notes 
(Bourdieu 1977, p. 164) that “every established order tends to produce 

. . the naturalization of its own arbitrariness.” Misrecognition occurs 
when people misperceive the consequences of those power and authority 
relations as instead the consequences of the neutral events and qualities. 
This misrecognition is necessary to legitimate the power of dominant 
groups in the social order. Masking is the consequence of misrecognition. 
In misrecognizing the consequences of relations of power and authority 
one masks the existence of those relations, hiding them behind neutral 
events and qualities. l 

Misrecognition and masking are by no means conscious. They are un- 
conscious, unintended consequences of the way knowledge develops in hier- 
archical societies. Thus, the idea of learning disability springs from ad- 
herence to a set of socially validated conceptions of the basic way things 
work. In this case, the misconception is that material explanations of men- 
tal behavior are more secure than social ones. As this paper makes clear 
at a number of points, the misrecognition and masking in learning dis- 
ability theory tend to result in the legitimation of the social order, regard- 
less of the scientific or melioristic intentions of those producing, advo- 
cating, and applying it. 

Thus I show that although the theory is what many of its advocates 
claim, a theory of learning which addresses educational concerns in an edu- 
cationally relevant way, it is more than that. Western education is more 
than the mere passing of information from one person to another. It is 
also one important device for allocating and legitimating access to social 
power: for reproducing and legitimating the social order. Americans his- 
torically have placed great faith ir education as the road to social mo- 
bility, and even with Jencks’s attack on the effect of education on social 
status (Jencks et al. 1972), an attack which has met with substantial crit- 
icism (cf. Karabel and Halsey 1977, pp. 22-26), the legitimating efficacy 
of educational success for social power remains, as does the belief in the 
allocative power of education and thus the need to maintain the ideology 
that naturalizes the bases of academic ability. Educational concerns re- 
main social concerns, and thus learning disability theory is inevitably a 
social theory addressing social concerns. 

So I shall be investigating the ways in which learning disability theory 
has masked the social nature of American education, and I do so primarily 
by looking at the theory itself and the way it developed. A thorough dis- 
cussion of the politics of this development is beyond the scope of this 
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paper, though, as I shall illustrate briefly, the groups seeking its author- 
ization in P.L. 91-230 did so for a variety of reasons which were often in 
conflict. Even though they had different conceptions of the theory, as they 
stressed different aspects of it, in all cases these groups espoused a mis- 
recognizing and masking theory. 

Because this is a historical study, some of the information I present for- 
mally will be out of date and perhaps even erroneous in the light of con- 
temporary ideas. This is in the nature of historical studies. One must 
remember that those in this history acted in terms of the knowledge they 
had and that the forces they set in motion and the institutions they estab- 
lished reflected, and to some degree still reflect, what they took to be the 
facts of the matter. Also, one should remember that the social processes 
I discuss here run through the history of education in hierarchical soci- 
eties and have a much broader applicability than just learning disability 
theory. 


PHILOSOPHICAL BASES OF MASKING IN LEARNING DISABILITY 


While learning disability theory is an abstract body of knowledge, more 
importantly it is an explanatory model. In its origins in neuropsychiatry 
and as it later developed, it was an attempt to account for the curious 
attributes of certain people. As an explanation the theory has certain im- 
portant features. First, it translates raw phenomena into objects of knowl- 
edge; it identifies certain aspects of the full range of a child’s behavior 
as instances of a larger and more abstract class of things. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the phenomenon of a child having trouble distinguishing b and d is 
translated into an object of knowledge, an instance of the larger abstract 
category “spatial orientation”; thereby attention is directed to elements of 
the child’s behavior relevant to understanding spatial orientation. Second, 
it invokes a series of rules salient to the abstract entity “spatial orienta- 
tion.” Thus we may be told to remember that a child with a certain class 
of neural disorder fails to develop a proper body image and consequently 
has trouble with spatial orientation. In other words, the theory identifies, 
defines the ‘significance of, and explains a set of attributes manifested by 
certain children in terms of the nonsocial events and processes of neuro- 
psychiatry. This explanation is persuasive in part because it relies on a 
realm which we take to be real and natural and to operate independently 
of the “merely social.” 

Thomas Kuhn’s work (e.g., 1970) on science suggests, however, that 
this persuasiveness is false. An argument based on Kuhn might go thus: 
learning disabled children, the object of knowledge, do not exist indepen- 
dently of the communities of people who produce, define, and study them. 
Thus these children and the learning disability they are supposed to mani- 
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fest do not exist in some nonsocial objective realm. The phenomenon and 
the object of knowledge are conditioned by social forces all along tke line. 
(Carrier [1979] deals with this view of knowledge in greater detail.) Bour- 
dieu and others make a similar point: the results of education are not the 
neutral consequence of nonsocial processes or events labeled “learning” or 
“intelligence.” Instead they are social products and thus reflect social pro- 
cesses and through them the social hierarchy in which these processes take 
place. Just as Kuhn holds that scientific understanding of the object of 
knowledge misrecognizes and thus masks the effects of social practices, 
so Bourdieu and others hold that our understanding of the objects of edu- 
cational knowledge, here learning disabled children, misrecognizes ard thus 
masks the effects of social practices and hierarchy. 

To show how this occurred in the development of knowledge of learning 
disability, I show briefly what learning disability theory was taken to ex- 
plain during the period leading up to its authorization in P.L. 91-230 and 
how it invoked naturally necessary nonsocial categories. Next I show that 
aspect of the theory which was the vehicle for misrecognition and mask- 
ing. Then I show that research and interpretation during this period natu- 
ralized social processes and educaticnal practices. I show that the signs of 
learning disability can result equally from social factors. My point is that 
the way learning disability was conceived and research was carried on led 
educators and the government to the fallacy of affirming the consequent: 
assuming that because A (neuropathology) causes B (the signs of learning 
disability), all cases of B are the consequence of A. The alternative socio- 
logical causes of B are ignored because unauthorized. This helped main- 
tain the legitimacy of American education and through it the American 
social hierarchy. 


WHAT AND HOW THE THEORY EXPLAINS 


From its beginnings learning disability theory has been used to explain 
anomalous children-—those whose mental performance was inappropriately 
low given their intelligence. This use appears in the seminal work of 
Alfred Strauss (summarized in Strauss and Lehtinen [1947]; and extended 
in Strauss and Kephart [1955]), who had a profound influence on the de- 
velopment of the theory (cf. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 1966, p. 5).4 Strauss devoted himself to demonstrating that chil- 


4 There have been a number of criticisms of Strauss’s work: that he used a mentally 
retarded control group, that his brain-injured and control groups overlapped on many 
tasks, and that his criteria for identifying children as brain Injured made for built-in 
circularity (cf. Carrier 1977, chap. 3). Strauss recognized such problems (Strauss and 
Kephart 1955, p. 42). My point here is a different one, however. Regardless of the 
problems in Strauss’s work, the basic assumptions he used and the objects of knowl- 
edge he generated have survived in learning disability theory. What is important is 
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dren he identified as brain injured did not behave in accord with their 
mental age, and although he worked with defectives, the thrust and domi- 
nant interpretation of his work has been the comparison of intact and 
brain-injured minds. This concern with anomalous children persisted. 
Learning disability textbooks (e.g., Bond and Tinker 1973, p. 9; Gear- 
heart 1973, p. 9; Johnson and Myklebust 1967, p. 8) define the condition 
as educational abnormality par excellence, unexplained underachievement, 
the failure of the child to do as well as expected given all that we know 
about the child’s mind and senses. Indeed, as I shall show, a number of 
researchers came to use unexplained underachievement as a criterion for 
selecting children for their studies. 

Thus from the beginning researchers interacted with the phenomenon 
of childhood behavior, translating it into an object of knowledge: anoma- 
lous behavior. To be anomalous it must violate expectations derived from 
the dominant strains of educational psychology, a discipline resonating 
with educational practices and presenting educational abnormality primar- 
ily in nonsocial terms. In seeing things through the paradigm of educa- 
tional psychology, researchers were predisposed to produce an explanation 
supporting that paradigm and thus tending to maintain the social forces 
on which it rested. As I shall demonstrate, this is what happened. 

Throughout the history of learning disability research, many symptoms 
have been found significant. However, during the 1960s the list shrank to 
three. I have mentioned one already, underachievement. The second was 
perceptual or conceptual abnormality, taken as the core of the disability 
and the focus of attention from the beginning. Researchers generally op- 
erationalized this as a difficulty in figure-ground discrimination and pat- 
tern perception which hindered proper concept formation and thus overall 
mental development. The third symptom was hyperactivity, a consequence 
or correlate of the basic perceptual disturbance. Researchers explained 
these symptoms neurologically, which is to say, naturalistically. Three of 
the leading learning disability researchers of the 1960s—William Cruick- 
shank (quoted above), Newell Kephart (Strauss and Kephart 1955), and 
Ray Barsch (1965)—-supported a neurological basis for the condition; a 
fourth, Marianne Frostig (Frostig, Lefevre, and Whittlesey 1961; cf. Hal- 
lahan and Cruickshank 1973, pp. 85~89), was inclined to do so. 

Although the earliest researchers talked of brain injury, as time pro- 
gressed “injury” gave way to the more nebulous “disorder” and “dysfunc- 
tion.” This was not a retreat from faith in a neurological etiology but a 
broadening of it. Researchers no longer had to argue, as Strauss did, that 


the nature of these assumptions and objects. An analysis of the methodological prob- 
lems in his work and of the faulty assumptions underlying several methodological 
criticisms of it is beyond the scope of this paper. In part Carrier (1977) deals with 
them. 
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a medical history was consonant with brain injury. Instead, they came to 
rely on the presence of the symptoms as an indication of the neuropathol- 
ogy. 

In spite of all the research done in the 1950s and 1960s, the core of the 
learning disability model remained the one Strauss put forward. He said 
that an injury upsets the integrated functioning of the brain, affecting 
especially perception and concept formation and resulting in behavioral 
abnormalities. According to Strauss perceptual impairment is crucial be- 
cause it hinders the ability to handle concepts, because the child learns 
these by discerning the relatively invariant pattern or whole underlying 
and unifying surface appearances. Because of their inability to handle pat- 
tern and abstraction, affected children show behavioral abnormality. Thus 
the theory is a straightforward naturalization in the technical sense of the 
term. It identifies a cluster of mental and behavioral traits as signs or 
symptoms of a malfunction of the material organ, the brain. This identifi- 
cation shiits these traits from phenomena to objects of knowledge by see- 
ing them through the framework of certain neurological assumptions. 


THE BASIS OF MISRECOGNITION AND MASKING 
IN LEARNING DISABILITY STUDIES 


This misrecognition and masking is clearest in the research of Strauss and 
his co-workers. Not only was Strauss’s work influential, but also he did 
not have access to the shorthand nomenclature and the objects of knowl- 
edge which were available to later researchers. Instead, his work is an ex- 
tended effort to translate the phenomena of children’s performance into 
the objects of knowledge of learning disability theory and to justify the 
translation. 

I focus here on one paper which most clearly reveals the thinking that 
underlay his ideas on perception, thought, the mind, and the brain. The 
paper (Strauss and Werner 1942) reported the results of two object-sort- 
ing tests and a picture-story test. In both object-sorting tests Strauss asked 
children to put familiar objects into groups and explain their choices. The 
most common explanations referred to similarity of feature (e.g., red chip 
and blue chip) and functional relationship (e.g., thimble and thread). 
However, the authors noted (1942, p. 157) four unusual types of combi- 
nation and justification. First, “singular, unspecific, or vaguely conceived 
qualities {‘sunglasses—silverwheel: both are round)”; second, “unessential 
or accidental detail (sandpaper—matches: because of the strip of sand- 
paper on the match cover)”; third, “unessential or accidental functional 
relationship (metal cover—knife: because the knife can be used as a can 
opener)”: and fourth, “an ad koc contrived situation comprising both ob- 
jects (whistle—-sunglasses: you find both in the face of a policeman).” 
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The authors found these unusual responses predominantly among the ex- 
ogenous defectives, those they identified as brain injured. They concluded 
that such children were less able than endogenous defectives, those re- 
tarded for genetic reasons, to attend to the stimuli as markers of estab- 
lished concepts, so that they made more unusual and inappropriate selec- 
tions. Thus they saw the knife, not in terms of its primary attribute as a 
cutting implement, but in terms of a secondary attribute, as a surrogate 
can opener, an association made “on the basis of an accidental or unessen- 
tial functional relationship.” This demonstrated that to exogenously de- 
fective children objects “are not so much representatives of rather abstract 
concepts as concrete elements of a situation” (Strauss and Werner 1942, 
p. 165), so that they show a higher proportion of uncommon responses and 
base selections “particularly upon unusual or accidental attributes” (1942, 
p. 168). 

In the picture-story test Strauss showed children pictures of a drowning 
boy and a house on fire and asked them to place in front of each in turn 
any of 86 toy objects and explain their selections. Strauss and Werner 
found exogenous defectives were more likely to select unusual objects than 
were endogenous ones. Likewise, only the former type projected the events 
in the pictures into a time sequence, explaining, for instance, the selection 
of a letter to go with the burning house by saying that the people living 
there would be writing to their friends about the fire. In addition, selec- 
tion of objects on the basis of their relation with others already selected 
occurred predominantly among the exogenously defective. From this they 
concluded that these children lack a precise conception of the task and 
stimuli at hand. The picture of the drowning boy elicited responses, not 
in terms of “drowning boy” as an abstract and isolated concept, but rather 
more diffusely, as the children extended the scene into time, giving it a 
past and a future, and into space, incorporating objects already selected 
to go with it. 

The 1942 paper discussed the ability of the child to master fairly ab- 
stract concepts and relationships, to see what is essential about objects, 
and to see the essential relationships between objects. The basis of all this 
was the assertion that exogenously defective children have impaired per- 
ception, that they cannot see wholes or patterns and so are unable to dis- 
tinguish essential aspects of stimuli from extraneous details and irrelevan- 
cies. However, the phenomena on which Strauss and Werner based their 
conclusions were just this: exogenous and endogenous defectives said and 
did different things. Strauss treated all variations from the standard con- 
ceptions of the various toy objects as disordered pathological reactions, 
producing an object of knowledge: a neuropathological inability to attend 
to the primary attributes of objects. This translation of the phenomena 
into an object of knowledge sprang from Strauss’s training and interests 
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and inevitably involved a number of assumptions about what was impor- 
tant and what could be ignored. By failing to attend to what the frame- 
work said could be ignored, Strauss put himself in the same position as 
later researchers: his methodical ignorance directed his attention away 
from certain potentially significant facts and processes so that he misrecog- 
nized whatever effects they might have had, thereby masking them. 

Strauss’s interpretation of the phenomena requires the assumption that 
the abstract meaning of an object, the “idea” the toy whistle represents, 
is equally unproblematic, available, and significant to all children, whether 
or not they are competent to understand and learn it. Learning to see ob- 
jects as markers of abstract concepts and learning when to respond in 
terms of a concept as opposed to a marker are influenced by psychologi- 
cal and social as well as neurological factors. Concepts and rules for their 
recognition and manipulation do not arise directly from the markers, nor 
are they generated spontaneously within the child. Instead, the child learns 
them from others. The sheer tendency for certain children not to respond 
in terms of these concepts does not tell us whether the child does not know 
them or knows them and is not responding in terms of them. Even if we 
decide that the child does not know them, we can conclude only that the 
child has failed to learn them from others; we do not know why. 

Strauss’s reasoning was that the failure to respond marks a failure to 
learn, and that the latter is a direct consequence of brain injury. This 
ignores the points made in the preceding paragraph and assumes that chil- 
dren identified as exogenously defective do not suffer from psychological 
difficulties which impede learning, that interaction between the child and 
others is such that a routine acquisition of the required information can 
take place, and finally that what is learned is what Strauss expects it to be. 
This is especially problematic if people think the child is peculiar, as with 
Strauss’s experimental subjects, though the point also directs attention to 
the question Basil Bernstein investigated (1971@), whether or not differ- 
ent groups place different values on different sorts of concepts and so use 
them differently. In brief, Strauss constructed and explained variation from 
a social norm in neuropathological terms, to the exclusion of psychological, 
sociopsychological, and sociological alternatives. 

Later researchers echoed this linking of neuropathology, perception, and 
thought. Newell Kephart said that the ability to perceive wholes is based 
on the perception of spatial relations, hindered by neuropathology. On the 
importance of spatial perception, Kephart (Strauss and Kephart 1955, p. 
64) says, “It is in terms of this spatial world that we construct all our 
abstract thinking. ... If we can not accurately place objects in a space 
world we can not accurately observe the relationships which obtain be- 
tween them . . . [which] are the basis of our concepts of causality,” and 
(Kephari 1960, p. 81) “the child with difficulty with space is likely to have 
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similar difficulty in thinking.” Cruickshank adhered to Strauss’s percep- 
tion-thought ideas, as when he said that “positive growth and development 
is premised on the ability of the child to perceive things in the same way 
[as] . . . other people. ... Many children with a central nervous system 
disorder who show evidence of psychopathology will not perceive life situ- 
ations in the way that normal children do” (Cruickshank et al. 1961, p. 
13), thus retaining Strauss’s naturalization of mentality. 

Ray Barsch held to these ideas, too, as did Marianne Frostig. Barsch 
explained that his model “regards the child as a sensory-perceptual-motor 
organism confronted by a variety of energy forms which somehow must be 
converted into meaningful systems of information if he is to achieve effi- 
ciency as a learner” (Barsch 1965, p. 5). Frostig accepted the basic tenets 
of Strauss’s model, though she concentrated more on visual perception than 
other sorts, arguing that visual perceptual ability is necessary for adequate 
mental development (Frostig and Horne 1973, p. 13), particularly the abil- 
ity to perceive various forms and their similarities in spite of the distrac- 
tion of such superficial differences as shading and orientation (Frostig and 
Horne 1973, pp. 15-22). 

To sum up, Strauss formulated and subsequent researchers elaborated 
a model which stated or implied, first, that abnormality of thought occurs 
because of faulty perception, and, second, that faulty perception occurs be- 
cause of neurological disorder. In short, improper or false thought and be- 
havior result from sickness, the implication being that proper or true 
thought results from health. Given the relationship of educational prac- 
tices and outcomes to both learning disability and the social order, we can 
see that the theory implies strongly that conformity to the dominant social 
order is health; failure to conform is illness. The effects of social practices, 
and through them the social order, disappear in an account which mis- 
recognizes their effects and so masks them. 

This sort of masking and misrecognition occurred also in studies of IQ 
and mental retardation. Though a general factor of relatively innate intel- 
ligence may exist, just as children with neural malfunction may exist, the 
way the study of intelligence developed misrecognized the effects of the 
social order on mental behavior and on academic performance, the latter 
being especially important in the history of intelligence studies. System- 
atic intelligence testing began with the Binet-Simon test, the precursor of 
the Stanford-Binet and the Army Alpha tests. The French government 
asked Binet and Simon to produce a test predicting the likelihood that an 
individual would benefit from schooling (Davies 1930, pp. 49-51), and 
although they sought to measure intelligence separately from educational 
success so that they could use it to predict that success, they ended up 
using academic success as a criterion for item selection, rejecting items 
which those doing poorly in school were more likely to answer correctly 
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than those doing well (Eells 1951, pp. 31-37). This meant that treating 
IQ as an innate, natural attribute clearly constitutes misrecognition of the 
social factors influencing academic performance and through it intelligence. 
As Karier (1976, p. 134) put it, “It was little wonder that IQ reflected 
social class bias. It was, in fact, based on the social order” (see also Hen- 
derson 1976; Rose 1976; Torrance 1981). 

This paint is not new, and for some time commentators have been point- 
ing out that intelligence seems to be as much a function of class and cul- 
ture as some inherent mental ability (e.g., Davis 1948; Eells 1951) and 
that mental ability is very much conditioned by social interaction (e.g., 
Haywood 1970; Mercer 1973). In spite of this, the naturalistic view of 
intelligence, and especially that of mental retardation, remained quite po- 
tent, as when President Kennedy (U.S. Office of Education 1964, p. 13) 
said that retardation is one of “this nation’s . . . most critical Aealt# prob- 
lems” (emphasis added). Thus it seems that this masking occurred in 
mental retardation and intelligence studies as well as in learning disability 
studies, and it may be implicit in work done on all the standard categories 
of educational abnormality. Indeed, Scott’s (1969) work on blindness 
shows that even physical abnormalities can have a strong social compo- 
nent. 


THE PROCESS OF NATURALIZATION IN LEARNING DISABILITY 


I now show how the masking that exists in learning disability theory came 
to be, first by looking at the background knowledge and methodology 
which researchers brought to their study of unexplained underachievement 
and then by presenting a complementary sociological view of what that 
theory seeks to explain. Both it and the sociological view start with the 
same phenomena but produce contrasting objects of knowledge, and in 
looking at the sociological objects of knowledge we can see some of what 
the theory masks. I am not asserting that learning disability does not exist, 
and it would be silly to deny that there are children with mild neural dis- 
orders who behave the way the theory predicts for the reasons it provides. 
The fallacy of affirming the consequent lies not in saying that A (neuro- 
pathology) causes B (a certain set of behaviors) but in saying that all 
B’s are caused by A. In this section I present some sociological causes of B 
inconsistent with the naturalization of poor school performance in learning 
disability theory. 

The theory did not spring full grown from an empty field. Rather, it 
developed among educational psychologists and researchers who had re- 
course ta preexisting models of mental, psychological, sensory, and motor 
abilities and their relationships to academic performance. ‘These models 
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had been developed to explain the most glaring cases of school failure, and 
among them they account for the bulk of real academic incompetence. 
What was left to learning disability researchers was the milder and less 
obvious forms of failure; the child who is reading one or two years below 
grade level, whose spelling is abominable, who has trouble with arithmetic. 
If we accept the definition put forward in a government monograph (U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 1970), the researchers 
were concerned with children performing at 90% or less of their mental 
capacity, as defined primarily by IQ. 

Researchers and advocates of the learning disability explanation pointed 
to the relatively mild nature of the condition to explain why it was discov- 
ered so late and is so elusive (USCHR 1969). However, simply because 
the.symptoms are so mild and ambiguous (e.g. Ables, Aug, and Looff 
1971; Haywood 1967) and the amount of academic variance to be ex- 
plained is relatively small and amorphous, there is a greater risk that re- 
search data could be interpreted to fit incorrect or incomplete causal mod- 
els. In essence this is what happened with learning disability theory. Be- 
cause the condition is impossible to diagnose neurologically in any but the 
most severe cases, researchers turned more and more to behavioral and ulti- 
mately educational criteria to identify children for research purposes,°® and 
to looser and looser theoretical approaches to the- condition. A statement 
by Barsch (1968, pp. 16-17) in the inaugural issue of the Journal of 
Learning Disabilities illustrates the loose theoretical approach: “Any time 
an initial assumption of capability to benefit from a curriculum is made, 
based on tests or general educational judgment, and the learner fails, a 
learning disability is at work.” Regarding selection criteria, a number of 
researchers, hindered by what they interpreted as insensitivity in their test 
instruments, relied on preschool and primary school teachers to identify 
learning disabled children (e.g., Cowgill, Friedland, and Shapiro 1973; 
Haring and Ridgway 1967; Johnson and Kress 1971). 

Thus researchers gradually moved away from the sorts of cases Strauss 
and his co-workers studied, children with frank neural malfunctions such 
as cerebral palsy or with medical histories at least consonant with brain 
damage. Instead they came to study a much more amorphous thing: aca- 
demic achievement somewhat lower than expected. The phenomenon they 
studied became in simplest terms failers who could not be explained satis- 
factorily by means of other educational psychology models. As a number 
of writers have commented, unexplained underachievement became ‘for 


5In part this also.was a result of pressure from general and special educators who 
were upset by the overwhelmingly physiological orientation’ of preexisting categories 
of special education which, they felt, placed them too much at the mercy of medical 
criteria and models (e.g., Rawson 1968; Reger, Schroeder, and Uschold 1968) and 
threatened their growing sense of professionalism. 
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practical purposes the defining characteristic of learning disabled children 
(e.g., Adelman 1971; Christoplos and Renz 1971; Gruenberg 1964; John- 
son and Myklebust 1967). However, researchers interpreted these children 
in terms of a theory which, as I noted previously, led them to see things 
in a clinical, cognitive, and neurological framework, lumping everything 
else under a ceteris paribus heading. Researchers were quite conscious of 
this. One government monograph (U.S. National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Stroke 1969, p. 2) stated: “Perhaps the greatest value of the 
term ‘minimal brain dysfunction’ [a cognate of learning disability] is the 
implication that the problem arises from within the child,” while a leading 
specialist applauded the fact that researchers were beginning to “look more 
and more carefully at the affected child, and less and less at his environ- 
mental situation” (Clements 1967, p. 137). While this may indicate a 
willingness to limit attention to the sorts of things educators might be able 
to do something about, rather than attempt to resolve the more intractable 
problems of family and social structure, it served to deflect attention from 
these problems and their educational consequences, thereby decreasing the 
chances of adequate understanding of the causes of poor performance and 
of adequate meliorative programs. 

For some time, but increasingly during the 1960s, students of education 
were arguing that the clinical cognitive orientation toward educational per- 
formance was simply inadequate. Academic performance, they asserted, 
could not be explained just by saying that learning in school preponder- 
antly reflected the mental abilities of the child. Even though advocates of 
this more broadly social view of learning and academic performance began 
to appear in special education (e.g., Reger, Schroeder, and Uschold 1968) 
and even occasionally among learning disability publications (e.g., Mercer 
1975), it is true that the overall thrust of the learning disability model 
remained one of a universe populated by children whose observed behav- 
ior and academic performance resulted from neurological malfunction, a 
model based on the reductionist assertion that “learning is physical and is 
related to the cellular activities of the organism” (Hallahan and Cruick- 
shank 1973, p. 12). 

The basic alternative to this clinical cognitive approach is one which 
asserts that mental style and academic results are conditioned strongly by 
social processes and forces inside and outside the classroom. Perhaps the 
best-known sociological alternative is Basil Bernstein’s work (1971a) on 
elaborated code, speech relatively free of its context and using fairly few 
pronouns, and restricted code, speech using relatively many pronouns and 
closely tied to its context. He argued that certain children, particularly 
from certain sections of the lower class, are reared in families with posi- 
tional social relations based on ascribed status, offering relatively few al- 
ternatives to any course of action, and seldom explicitly stating principles 
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of judgment and action. This leads to a relatively high rate of restricted 
code use. Other children, particularly from certain sections of the middle 
class, are reared in families with idiosyncratic or person-centered social re- 
lations based on personal differences, offering relatively many alternatives 
to any course of action, and often explicitly stating principles of judgment 
and action. This leads to a relatively high rate of elaborated code use. 

In his essay “Education Cannot Compensate for Society” (1970; re- 
titled and reprinted in 1971a, pp. 190-201), Bernstein states that he is 
describing, not children’s ability to use one code or another, as each sort 
of child can use both, but the tendency of one sort to interpret relatively 
many situations as calling for restricted code while another sort will so in- 
terpret relatively few situations. He points out that primary education in 
Britain and the United States relies on elaborated code and the general 
mental preferences that go with it. Thus those oriented more toward the 
restricted code are less likely to appear cooperative and bright to their 
teachers and are less likely to interpret what is going on in the classroom 
in ways the teacher intends. This puts such children at a disadvantage and 
tends to lower their academic performance. 

Although there is much more to Bernstein’s work than this, his argu- 
ment as I have sketched it contains or implies the basic elements of any 
adequate sociological model of academic performance. First he points out 
that different groups at different points in the social order tend to have 
their own typical forms of socialization and interaction and tend to use 
different preferred mental styles and forms of behavior in different social 
settings, and that formally this is independent of their mental ability. 
Second, he shows that educational practices tend to favor the preferred 
mental styles and forms of behavior of certain groups over others, the 
standard patterns of the dominant social groups. The consequence of this 
is that children whose behaviors and mental styles are inappropriate do 
less well in school than others and less well than one would expect on the 
basis of their mental ability. Finally I want to add a consequence of this: 
such children would seem likely to become unruly and develop a poor self- 
image if they were unable to gain support from their peers in the school 
or elsewhere. Thus to some degree they will exhibit most of the symptoms 
associated with learning disability: unexplained underachievement, hyper- 
activity (unruliness), and emotional difficulties. 

I want now to look briefly at the evidence supporting a sociological 
model such as Bernstein’s. A thorough discussion would require a review 
of much of the work done in the sociology of education in the past few 
decades, and so I concentrate here on evidence relating social class and 
academic performance, though as I show it is misleading to think of ob- 
jective social class as the crucial variable. The social class of students 
seems to have a substantial influence on the way teachers treat them. A 
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consistent finding is that teachers favor middle-class over lower-class stu- 
dents (Becker 1952; Rist 1970; Sharp and Green 1975; Yee 1968). Like- 
wise, teachers favor white over nonwhite students (e.g., Byers and Byers 
1972), and though race is distinct from class conceptually, they overlap 
empirically and in the minds of teachers (e.g., Harvey and Slatin 1975). 

In addition to teacher preferences, there are a number of ways lower- 
class pupils are placed at a disadvantage by mainstream classroom prac- 
tices, which typically are geared to the mental and behavioral style of 
middle-class children, as Bernstein asserted. For example, teachers are 
more likely to be hostile toward lower-class students than toward those 
from the middle classes (Brophy and Good 1974, pp. 6-9; Hoehn 1954) 
and are less likely to encourage the former group to achieve (Leacock 
1969; Rist 1970). One institutional consequence of this tendency appears 
in ability groupings: a number of researchers found that higher-class chil- 
dren are often placed in higher tracks or streams than their test results 
warrant, while the reverse is true for lower-class children (e.g., Douglas 
1964; Goldberg, Passow, and Justman 1966; Husen and Svennson 1960). 

The mechanisms that put lower-class children at a disadvantage are 
complex. Aside from relatively obvious things like teacher hostility and 
formal streaming, there are the more subtle aspects of personal interaction. 
Byers and Byers (1972) provide an interesting illustration of this, finding 
white preschool children more likely than black ones to interact positively 
with their teachers—not because of overt bias but because black pupils 
did not share the teachers’ unspoken and probably unconscious assump- 
tions about when to try to establish eye contact or physical contact, so 
that they were much less likely to elicit expressions of affection or support. 

Many things affecting classroom behavior have their origins elsewhere, 
as Bernstein argued. It will not do to assume that all children want the 
same thing from school, and there are class-cultural differences in the con- 
ception of and value placed on education by parents and children (cf. 
Murphy 1981). There is a body of evidence showing a positive correlation 
between social class and a positive valuation of abstract knowledge and of 
education for its own sake (e.g., Davis 1948; Hyman 1966; Rosen 1956; 
Toby 1957; Wilson 1967). Hargreaves’s studies of secondary school show 
some of the practical consequences of this correlation in pupils’ classroom 
behavior and academic performance and in teachers’ judgments Har- 
greaves 1967, 1972; Hargreaves, Hester, and Mellor 1975). 

Through all these studies there runs a common thread: for a number 
of reasons distinct from mental ability per se, certain sorts of children are 
less able to deal with schooling successfully, so that they operate at a dis- 
advantage. This is so, not because of their parents’ objective position in 
the social order, but because, as Bernstein argued, they possess or lack cer- 
tain attributes or values. The point that it is these which are important, 
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rather than objective social class, appears most clearly in the effects of the 
child’s sex, clearly independent of class, on classroom treatment and aca- 
demic performance. Primary school teachers are more likely to criticize 
and get angry with male pupils than with females (Jackson and Lahaderne 
1967; Meyer and Thompson 1956; Waetjen 1962) and are likely to grade 
boys but not girls lower than their achievement warrants (Hess et al. 
1969). The same point appears in the findings on the relationship between 
the pupil’s personality and education. Not only do teachers seem to prefer 
docile, industrious, polite, and conforming students (Torrance 1963), but 
such students do better than others and often get grades higher than their 
objective performance and aptitude merit (Gintis 1971; Holland 1961; 
Kelly 1958). 


WHAT IS MASKED 


Children do poorly in school for a number of reasons having to do with 
themselves, their classmates, teachers, and school; the values and attri- 
butes of students I discussed briefly are only one category of those reasons. 
Nonetheless, male and nonconforming students do systematically worse 
than their peers and worse than an assessment based on their cognitive 
abilities would indicate. In other words, they and others who do poorly 
for sociological reasons appear systematically in collections of unexplained 
underachievers, the subjects of learning disability research. As I argued 
earlier, these children also would have a negative self-image and be unruly 
(i.e., hyperactive when viewed from a different perspective). Researchers 
interpreted the phenomenon of such children in terms of their neurological 
paradigm and clinical, cognitive orientation, producing an object of 
knowledge which subordinated the negative self-image and unruliness to 
a neurological malfunction which also caused the underachievement. On 
the other hand, the sociological evidence researchers failed to consider in- 
dicated that these children’s behavioral attributes are quite likely to be an 
important cause of their underachievement because they are inappropriate 
to mainstream education and are not merely indicators of a supposed neu- 
ropathology. Thus these researchers misrecognized that proportion of their 
subjects who did poorly for social reasons broadly construed, thereby 
masking and implicitly accepting as valid and adequate the social pro- 
cesses, Classroom techniques, and educational policies of the day. 

ĮI said earlier that classroom events and practices and the attributes and 
values teachers and pupils bring to them are not sui generis but condi- 
tioned by larger forces in the social order. I want to deal now with the 
pervasive influence of these forces by sketching a model of the social order 
and the place of education in it. This sketch relies on the work of Pierre 
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Bourdieu, especially Reproduction (Bourdieu and Passeron 1977) and 
Outline of a Theory of Practice (Bourdieu 1977). 

At barest minimum a relatively stable hierarchy consists of dominant 
groups or classes; dominated groups or classes; the means of reproduction, 
that is, institutions which inculcate the values legitimating the hierarchy 
and channel new members into it; and the means of domination, including 
some set of values which justify the hierarchy, the allocation of individ- 
uals in it, and the reproductive institutions. Legitimation of these things 
entails an ideology portraying them as not arbitrary, not merely a mani- 
festation of power relations in the society, but based on something over 
which neither the dominated nor the dominating have any control. Any 
purely natural attribute will serve here (e.g., intelligence conceived in the 
appropriate way or variability in the integrity of cerebral structure), as 
will nonnatural attributes which are seen to be independent of one’s posi- 
tion in the social order. Grace will do, if it is achieved through piety to 
which all may aspire.’ 

With this legitimacy, relations of power become relatively peaceful rela- 
tions of authority, so that the social structure and the channeling of people 
into the various groups can exist without physical violence and coercion. 
This is one reason Bourdieu uses the phrase “symbolic violence” with ref- 
erence to much of what the schools do: they do with symbols of legitimacy 
what otherwise would entail physical violence. However, because legiti- 
macy rests on values not strictly reducible to power relations in the society, 
it becomes possible for subordinate members to manipulate or conform to 
them and move into the dominant group. There is social mobility. This 
need not hinder the reproduction of relations of dominance and subordi- 
nation, for as Bourdieu (1973, p. 71) notes, “Mobility ... is not incom- 
patible with the permanence of structures, and . . . it is even capable of 
contributing to social stability in the only way conceivable in societies 
based on democratic ideals and thereby may help to perpetuate the struc- 
ture of class relations.” Parkin (1979, pp. 54-66) comes to this conclusion 
from a different, Weberian perspective, saying that dominant propertyless 
groups in Western society legitimate their power through espousal of cre- 
dentialism. They are so bound to this and the legitimation it offers that 
they accept the upward and downward social mobility it makes possible. 
Making the structure more permeable does not make it less real. 


6 This point about legitimation shows the basic limitation of phenomenological and 
many “ethnographic” studies of the classroom. To look at classroom interaction on 
its own or merely in the context of the school localizes and renders asocial the back- 
ground and results of that interaction, causing one to ignore how “knowledge, .. . 
the social relations that dominate classrooms, the school as a mechanism of cultural 
and economic preservation and distribution, and finally . . . people who work in these 
institutions . . . are subject to an interpretation of their respective places in a com- 
plex, stratified and unequal society” (Apple 1979, p. 3). 
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As I said earlier, in Western societies education is an important institu- 
tion for social reproduction, for channeling and legitimation, so that edu- 
cational values and practices will reñect and shape the social structure, 
and particularly the nature and interests of the dominant groups, which 
achieve and legitimate their position in part by means of the values and 
practices of education, and through their social dominance exercise control 
over education and other reproductive institutions. While this control can 
be direct, here I am concerned with indirect control, which operates through 
the dominant ideas that legitimate the social hierarchy and thus the posi- 
tion and power of the dominant groups. To illustrate: suppose a hierarchy 
legitimated by “merit,” with those in the dominant groups being those 
with the most “merit.” As a practical matter merit would be defined in 
terms of the characteristics of the dominant groups. This, of course, is 
what Karier (1976) said happened with the concept of intelligence. We 
have thus an element of circularity: merit is important because it is what 
the dominant groups have, and the members of those groups are dominant 
because they have it. We can see that this circularity is only apparent 
when we consider the process of social reproduction. Ideologically the hier- 
archy is based on merit, so the reproductive and allocative institutions 
scan children for it, channeling those who show it into the dominant groups. 
Those who achieve dominance because of it will assure the continued po- 
tency of merit, in part because they, like everyone else, have been social- 
ized to believe in its importance, as Parkin observed of credentialism.* 

A consequence of this is that educational practices tend to result in le- 
gitimate reproduction. Bourdieu and Passeron note (1977, p. 61) that the 
educational system has a limited autonomy, so that specific educational 
values and practices may be neutral or even occasionally hinder the repro- 
duction of structures and intergenerational stability. However, the educa- 
tional system has the authority, resources, and task it does only because 
it conforms to the dominant ideas and adequately reproduces the social 
order as defined by and in reference to the dominant groups and ideas. 
The result is that educational practices and values on the whole will serve 
the purpose the educational system must fulfill if it is to survive as a 
powerful, important, legitimate institution. That purpose is the reproduc- 
tion and legitimation of the social order: “Every institutionalized educa- 
tional system owes the specific characteristics of its structure and function- 
ing to the fact that, by the means proper to the institution, it has to pro- 
duce and reproduce the educational conditions . . . necessary ... to the 


TMy focus here on ideas does not mean that real societies do not use more direct 
sanctions, including force, to keep stragglers in line; though the need for these is a 
mark of inefficiency in reproduction and legitimation. Further, in real societies more 
or less grudging acceptance of the hierarchy and the dominant ideas is all that is 
needed from much of the population. Legitimation of the system is necessary, though, 
in order to justify the use of force on recalcitrant individuals. 
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fulfilment of its function of reproducing [a structure of legitimation] 
which it does not produce (cultural reproduction), the reproduction of 
which contributes to the reproduction of the relations between the groups 
and classes (social reproduction)” (Bourdieu and Passeron 1977, p. 54). 

I have laid out a quite simplified model which shows the way in which 
educational values, practices, and outcomes are conditioned by the social 
structure, by the legitimized power relations between groups in the society, 
and by the need to reproduce and legitimate those relations. For brevity, 
I have focused on a fairly abstract description. There are, of course, a 
number of empirical studies or discussions relating educational values, 
practices, and outcomes to social reproduction and power relations in so- 
ciety. l 

For instance, much of Bourdieu’s work consists of empirical studies of 
elite French educational institutions, showing how their values and prac- 
tices relate to those of dominant French groups. Bernstein, influenced by 
Bourdieu, has done similar work in Britain, and I already have described 
his work on sociolinguistic codes. His work did not survive the Atlantic 
crossing very well, and in fact the way some American psychologists (e.g., 
Deutsch 1967; Hess and Shipman 1965, 1968) treated it illustrates one of 
the points of this paper: his descriptions of how class-based differences in 
family practices affect the style of language use were transmuted somehow 
or other into an assertion that those differences in family practices are the 
result of having deprived parents and cause a psychological, asocial defi- 
ciency in mental competence. He has done work also on the way knowl- 
edge is organized in the school curriculum (esp. 19716), showing how cur- 
riculum structure reflects and reproduces varying degrees of specialization, 
hierarchization, and mystification of knowledge, and hence authority, 
among the knowers. 

Another important body of British work is the New Sociology of Edu- 
cation, springing from a number of the essays in Young’s (1971) collection 
Knowledge and Control. Those in this camp (e.g., Jenks 1977; Young and 
Whitty 1977; but see Bates [1980] for a recent criticism) study the ways 
in which classroom knowledge is infused with the dominant ideology, mys- 
tifying and reproducing social inequality. In the United States the influ- 
ential work by Bowles and Gintis (1976) takes a more determinist stance, 
arguing, according to Apple (1979, p. 3), “a one-to-one correspondence 
between economics and consciousness, economic base ‘automatically’ de- 
termining superstructure.” A number of other writers (e.g., Karier 1975; 
Karier et al. 1973; Katz 1968, 1971) have followed this general approach, 
looking at how American education has responded to the needs of Amer- 
ican business. Regardless of their orientation, however, these works and 
others (e.g., Apple 1979) show some of the ways education in the United 
States helps legitimate and reproduce the social structure. 
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In their own ways these different studies point to aspects of the relation- 
ship between the social order and educational practices and outcomes, thus 
indicating that learning disability theory, in attempting to account for aca- 
demic performance, is more than just a neurological and educational theory 
dealing with narrowly educational concerns. In misrecognizing the effects 
of educational and classroom practices and the social forces affecting them, 
and in thus masking those practices and forces, the theory masks some- 
thing more profound than a series of things peculiar to education. It masks 
some of the influences of the social order itself on education, because those 
educational values and practices are themselves social practices and con- 
cerns—the rules of the social order—transmuted into educational terms. 
We can see that there is, then, an unacknowledged embodiment of social 
forces and relations in the theory of learning disability. 


THE POLITICS OF LEARNING DISABILITY 


The political question, which I shall discuss only briefly here, is how dif- 
ferent groups extended and elaborated the basic theory in directions per- 
tinent to their concerns, producing different interpretations which were in- 
compatible with each other in some ways. (In general the groups ignored 
the incompatibility in their common concern to gain authorization for 
learning disability theory.) Although they saw these extensions and elabo- 
rations as discoveries about the social world made possible by the discov- 
ery of learning disability, they were nothing of the sort. Instead they were 
unfoldings or elaborations of the dominant ideas and power relations in 
society, as those two things were transmuted and encapsulated in the 
theory. 

The most important divergence was between the way the theory applied 
to underachieving children of the dominant and subordinate groups. Many 
middle-class parents with underachieving children adopted a fairly favor- 
able construction of the condition, one which indicated that with the cor- 
rect sort of home environment, particularly one in which the child lived 
a quiet and orderly life with his own room in which he could be free from 
distractions (e.g., Hunt 1967; U.S. National Institutes of Health 1968), 
the child could overcome the condition and achieve according to his true 
ability if the schools would only recognize the condition and set up ade- 
quate treatment programs. Using this interpretation, parents put pressure 
on schools to set up learning disability classes. As a consequence, the 
sketchy evidence available for the later 1960s and early 1970s shows that 
children identified by schools as learning disabled or in special learning 
disability classes were predominantly middle class (cf. Cruickshank 1971; 
Franks 1971; White and Charry 1966). 

Alternatively, a number of researchers extended the theory to provide 
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an account, a misrecognizing and masking account, of the failure and 
troublesomeness of the poor, though perforce this account used an educa- 
tional outlook. To begin with, several researchers pointed to accumulating 
evidence that the poor had higher than average rates of learning disability 
(e.g., U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 1969, p. 27; 
Hallahan and Cruickshank 1973, p. 51). They then argued that much of 
the antisocial behavior of the poor was a consequence of their learning dis- 
ability. The basis of this was the assertion that inadequate or improper 
stimulation (i.e., cultural deprivation) in the early years leads to a mal- 
development of the brain itself. This allowed researchers to elaborate a set 
of conclusions with frankly social implications, as they became more overt- 
ly concerned with what one called “the interaction and interpenetration 
of the more social and the more biological factors in human development” 
(Deutsch 1964, p. 294). As Hallahan and Cruickshank put it in the early 
1970s, “It is now universally accepted that sensory deprivation in suffi- 
cient quantity and properly timed results either in permanent organic im- 
pairment or in the nondevelopment of neural structures” (1973, pp. 53-54; 
see generally Carrier 1977, pp. 242-68). 

Organic impairment was used to explain far more than deviation from 
educational norms. One government report said studies of higher primates, 
closest to humans, showed that hyperexcitability, increased violence and 
aggression, Impaired socialization and heterosexual function, movement 
stereotypes, apathy, and autism “can be attributed specifically to neuro- 
structural, neuro-chemical, and neuro-electrical deficits” brought about by 
improper early environs (U.S. National Institutes of Health 1968, p. 255). 
Thus, in providing a materialistic account of why the poor deviate, do 
poorly, and thus remain poor, researchers were indicating, as Jencks stated 
in another context, “that the poor are poor not because the economy is 
mismanaged but because the poor have something wrong with them” 
(quoted in Harwood 1980, p. 119). 

Contained in this materialistic account is an implicit model of the power 
relationship between the state and the deviant poor, made explicit in sev- 
eral proposals for melioristic programs. The brain damage researcher 
J. McVicker Hunt (1969, p. 180) explained: “In the tradition of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, we need measures to prevent incompetence.” A Cana- 
dian official report was more blunt: “While families are concerned with 
their own children, society has a responsibility to be concerned with all 
children. If there is a conflict of interest between the family and the child, 
then we are the child’s only hope. Every child should have the right to our 
protection” (Commission on Emotional and Learning Disorders in Children 
1969, p. 33). These and similar statements (e.g., Deutsch 1966, p. 74) 
assert in different ways that the state has the right and duty to intervene 
in the family’s child rearing if necessary to assure the adequate mental and 
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behavioral development of the child. Without doubt such intervention was 
supposed to improve the child’s performance, bringing it more into line 
with educational psychology assessments of his capacity. However, one of 
the things intervention is supposed to do is improve the child’s education, 
resulting in firmer inculcation of a set of values and practices which, as 
I have argued, help reproduce and legitimate social hierarchy, the power 
of the dominant groups, and a relatively passive and profitable labor force. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Regarding learning disability theory, then, we can see that misrecognition, 
masking, and social judgments are woven into its fabric. These social judg- 
ments are not at all explicit, or even easily recognizable as such. Rather, 
they are implied in the objects of knowledge the theory provides and thus 
are ingrained in the very facts of the matter as defined by that theory. 

The point I have tried to make throughout this discussion is the one.I 
raised with reference to Kuhn’s work in the beginning: although the le- 
gitimation of learning disability theory presupposed that the condition it 
concerns is real and objective, in fact the condition is more than that: it 
is a product of the practices of those conditioning, studying, and explain- 
ing the phenomenon with which researchers concerned themselves. As I 
showed, the theory stood in a peculiar relationship to the children on whom 
it was based and to whom it was applied. Although researchers asserted 
a neurological basis for the objects of knowledge they constructed and 
sought to explain, they quickly moved away from cases in which the ob- 
jective evidence indicated neuropathology. By the time of the authoriza- 
tion of the theory in 1969, researchers were using frankly behavioral and 
educational criteria to identify children having what they asserted was a 
neuropathology, and like Strauss they were blaming the lack of neuro- 
logical evidence on their tools. For example, one subcommittee witness 
argued that “children should not have to forego specialized instruction on 
the basis of a medical category that experts report to us is very hard to 
determine with certainty” (USCHR 1969, p. 9). 

So in seeking to extend a neurological model for behavior, Strauss and 
subsequent researchers moved away from cases in which there was evi- 
dence, however indirect, of a neuropathology. This shift culminated in the 
de facto definition of learning disability as academic achievement lower 
than preexisting educational psychology assessment warranted: unexplained 
underachievement. This loosening of the effective definition of the condi- 
tion meant the subjects researchers studied were increasingly likely to be 
affected by social and psychological factors their theory ignores, and thus 
there was a growing risk that their objects of knowledge would be seriously 
inadequate renderings of the phenomena with which they were concerned. 
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As I have shown, this was how the theory came to mask the social nature 
of learning and academic performance in the United States. 

Although I think this masking of social influences on knowledge is rou- 
tine in hierarchical groups (Carrier 1979), it is salient particularly in the- 
orles asserting a material basis of human behavior and attributes. In part 
this is true for methodological reasons: researchers really cannot generate 
their own experimental subjects and so cannot generate the phenomena 
they seek to explain; thus learning disability researchers could not gen- 
erate learning disabled children to study, and in fact they came to abdicate 
much of their control over the selection of these children as they relied 
increasingly on loose academic criteria and teacher judgments. However, 
there is a more substantial reason for this misrecognition and masking. 
All knowledge, but particularly knowledge about people, tends to take on 
a political meaning, as those in the hierarchy, and particularly dominant 
members, scrutinize it to see what light it sheds on their perpetual task: 
explaining social inequality. 
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An Examination of the Determinants of 
Organizational Structure’ 
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Kwansei Gakuin University 


Multiple regression and path analysis were employed to explore the 
relationships among organizational context, organizational complexity, 
and bureaucratic control in a sample of 50 Japanese industrial manu- 
facturing plants. Of three contextual variables, internal dependence 
is found to be the most powerful predictor of bureaucratic control; 
organizational size and technological automaticity show their influ- 
ence on control by channeling through some intervening variables. 
The finding that structural differentiation has no important associ- 
ations with centralization and formalization disconfirms part of our 
proposition, but each of the other two complexity variables (func- 
tional specialization and knowledge complexity) is a significant 
predictor of one of the two control] variables. The magnitude of 
variance explained by all the variables examined suggests that the 
model used is more predictive of formalization than of centralization. 


One of the most interesting research challenges facing social scientists 
today is investigation of the actual dynamics of complex organizations. 
The issue involved is largely an outgrowth of Weber’s classic essay on 
bureaucracy. Weber was concerned mainly with distinguishing between 
the bureaucratic style of administration and other systems based on 
different types of authority. He stated that a strict hierarchical system 
of authority was a vital characteristic of a bureaucratic system of admin- 
istration. However, at no point did he suggest that centralization of 
decision making in such a hierarchy was a characteristic of bureaucracy, 
nor did he even make explicit the relation between bureaucracy and 
centralization (Mansfield 1973). He indicated that the notion of authority 
within a bureaucratically administered organization does not mean “the 
‘higher’ authority is simply authorized to take over the business of the 
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‘lower.’ Instead, the opposite is the rule’ (Weber 1946, p. 197). It is 
reasonable to interpret Weber as implying a moderate negative relation- 
ship between the bureaucratic variables and the centralization of decision 
making (Mansfield 1973). 

Organization literature contains three distinct views of the relationship 
between bureaucratization and centralization. The first tends to characterize 
bureaucracies as centralized organizations administered by means of a large 
number of rules and marked by large quantities of paperwork. Hage 
(1965, p. 300), for example, advanced the proposition that the higher 
the centralization, the higher the formalization. His conception of formal- 
ization seems close to Weber’s definition of a bureaucracy, that is, the 
regulation of organizational activities by formal rules. Hage and Aiken 
(1967) even argued that Weber implied a positive relationship between 
centralization and aspects of bureaucratization. They argued that “as 
power becomes more centralized . . . it becomes imperative to develop 
clear-cut rules because of the pressure of time. Leaders cannot spend all 
their time making decisions about work so they codify past decisions into 
rules specifying what job occupants are supposed to do. Rules are in 
this sense decisions for routine procedures or problems as well as the 
guidelines for the behavior of the job occupants” (Hage and Aiken 
1967, p. 82). 

This is the unidimensional view of bureaucracy. According to this 
construct, increasing degrees of specialization of labor, centralization of 
authority, formalization and standardization of activities, and imperson- 
ality of interpersonal relations mean increasing degrees of structure, or 
bureaucratization (Blau 1967; Hall 1972). 

The second view is held by the Aston researchers. On the basis of a 
factor analysis of data gathered in 46 work organizations in the English 
Midlands, the Aston researchers concluded that organizational structure 
could best be described by four independent underlying dimensions. The 
first two orthogonal dimensions were structuring of activities (encompass- 
ing standardization, formalization, specialization, and vertical span) and 
concentration of authority (encompassing organizational autonomy, cen- 
tralization, percentage of work-flow superordination, and standardization 
of procedures for selection and advancement) (Pugh et al. 1968, p. 89). 
Pugh et al. (1968) found that centralization of authority was not related 
to specialization and formalization, but they did find a strong positive 
correlation between specialization and formalization. They concluded that 
these patterns exhibited a consistent bureaucratic pattern: “An organ- 
ization that scores higher in specialization, standardization and formaliza- 
tion would have gone a long way in structuring its activities” (1968, 
p. 84). On the other hand, centralization did not have any necessary 
relationships with structuring. Thus, “That one organization scores as 
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centralized, whereas another scores as decentralized, does not necessarily 
bear any relationship to how specific the allocation of authority is within 
the two” (1968, p. 84). The Aston group concluded that bureaucracy is 
not unidimensional but that “organization may be bureaucratic in any 
one of a number of ways” (Pugh et al. 1968, p. 88). 

According to the third view, there is a general compensatory relation- 
ship between greater delegation of decision making and greater structuring 
through bureaucratic control. Child (1972) attempted to replicate the 
Aston study with a sample of 82 British business organizations but was 
unable to duplicate the Aston group’s independent dimensions of struc- 
turing of activities and concentration of authority. Structuring, far from 
being unrelated to centralization as in the Aston interpretation, is in fact 
an alternative means of gaining administrative control in bureaucracy. 
As Child notes: “Within certain limits imposed by the organization’s 
operating situation managers appear to have a choice between (a) main- 
taining control directly by confining decisions to fairly senior levels or 
(b) maintaining control indirectly by relying on the use of procedures, 
paper records, and on the employment of expert specialists to take de- 
cisions at lower levels” (1972, p. 174). Specifically, in contrast to the 
Aston study, Child concluded that the multiplicity of rules, procedures, and 
paperwork was negatively related to the centralization of decision making. 

The contradictory perspectives about the dimensionality of bureaucracy 
in general and about the relationship between centralization and struc- 
_turing of activities in particular have both theoretical and strategic 
importance. So far, most of the studies concerning these issues have been 
undertaken in Western organizations. The present article attempts to test 
their relevance in a different national context. Specifically, the objectives 
of the study are empirically and conceptually to examine: (1) the way 
that contextual variables influence the structural characteristics of organi- 
zation; (2) the relationships among the structural characteristics of 
organization; (3) the relationships among organizational context, organi- 
zational complexity, and organizational control. 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


The overall framework used in the present study can be specified as shown 
in figure 1. 

The model assumes that contextual variables, as the exogenous vari- 
ables, not only have direct effects on the control variables but also 
have their indirect effects on control variables mediated through the 
complexity variables. Similarly, the complexity variables, as the interven- 
ing variables, have direct effects on the control variables. The actual 
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Contextual l 

variables =o sy Complexity 
variables 
Control 
variables 


Fic. 1——Causal model of relations among context, complexity, and control 


relationships among the three sets of variables are far more complicated 
than the model shows. The reasons are quite obvious. First, each set of 
variables contains multiple variables. Second, although the model shows 
the directions of relationships, the actual relationships among variables 
are still not clear. To clarify the conceptual framework, the following 
subsections will focus on the relationships among (1) context and com- 
plexity; (2) complexity and control; and (3) context, complexity, and 
control. 


Contextual Variables and Complexity Variables 


Since the mid-1960s there has been a continuing debate over contextual 
factors thought to exert a pervasive influence on organizational structure. 
A number of studies provide strong empirical support for the importance 
of organizational size (Blau 1970; Blau and Schoenherr 1971; Pugh 
et al. 1969; Child 1972, 1973), but no less persuasive are those arguing 
for technology (Woodward 1965; Perrow 1967; Aldrich 1972; Dewar and 
Hage 1978) and organizational dependence (Pugh et al. 1969; Horvath 
et al. 1976; Mindlin and Aldrich 1975). 

Blau and his associates have been the major proponents of size as the 
primary cause of complexity. A series of studies conducted by them found 
consistently strong and positive relationships between organizational size 
and various components of complexity (Blau and Schoenherr 1971; Blau 
1970). Although substantial relationships between size and complexity 
have been found in many studies in many different samples of organiza- 
tions (Meyer 1972; Pugh et al. 1968; Child 1972), the issue of causality 
remains controversial (Scott 1975; Kimberly 1976). For example, Hall 
(1972), after reviewing recent literature, takes a very different view of 
the role of size: “There are no ‘laws’ regarding size and other organizational 
characteristics. . . . Size, which related to some important characteristics, - 
is not as important as other factors in understanding the form organiza- 
tions take. When size (and growth) is taken in conjunction with techno- 
logical and environmental factors, predictions regarding organizational 
structures and processes can be made” (p. 139). 
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Like the importance of organizational size, that of technology to the 
structure of organization continues to be an open issue. Such writers as 
Woodward (1965), Perrow (1967), and Thompson (1967) argued that 
differences in technology alone, not in other variables such as size or 
historical background, were related to structural difference. To view 
organizations as technological systems offers a better basis for comparing 
and comprehending them. This technologically deterministic view of organi- 
zation, however, did not receive support in other empirical studies. 
Khandwalla (1974, p. 77), after a brief review of the extant literature, 
concluded: “There is no unanimity that technology affects organizational 
structure. . . . The impact of technology on organizational structure, if 
any, is likely to affect some, perhaps few dimensions.” Pugh et al. (1969) 
and Hickson, Pugh, and Pheysey (1969) also suggested that the operations 
technology of an organization as such has little, if any, effect on structural 
features beyond those directly linked with the work flow. 

As for the relative importance of size and technology, Child and Mans- 
field (1972) found that size has a much closer relationship to the aspects 
of structure measured than does technology. They indicate that tech- 
nology is not strongly related to organizational structure, even to those 
structural variables logically (as opposed to empirically) most closely re- 
lated to worker integration. Marsh and Mannari (1981), on the other hand, 
show the effects of technology, net of size, to be greater than the effects 
of size, net of technology, on several aspects of organizational structure. 

Organizational dependence is also important in determining organiza- 
tional structure. Pugh et al. (1969) conceptualized dependence as the 
relationship to a parent organization or owning group or to other organiza- 
tions. They found that as an organization becomes more dependent on 
other organizations, it tends to be more centralized, to be less autonomous 
in relation to the parent organization, and to exhibit some increased 
standardization of procedures for selection and advancement but no appar- 
ent change in either formalization of procedures or specialization of 
activities. Inkson, Hickson, and Pugh (1970) reported similar findings. 

The major problem in the Aston study was its failure to distinguish 
between internal and external dependence. Breaking down the operational- 
ization of dependence into two scales, Horvath et al. (1976) found a strong 
positive relationship of internal dependence to centralization and formal- 
ization, but the influence of external dependence did not show a consistent 
pattern in organizations of different countries. Mindlin and Aldrich 
(1975), using Aston data, found that the higher the dependence on other 
organizations—excluding the parent organization—the lower the formaliza- 
tion and standardization of organizational structure. 

In the present study, size (log size of employees and log fixed assets 
of the factory), technology (Aston automaticity scale and Khandwalla’s 
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technology), and dependence (internal and external) are assumed to be 
the contextual variables. Their effects on complexity and control variables 
will be analyzed separately and together. 


Organizational Complexity and Organizational Control 


The conceptual distinction between complexity and control is well estab- 
lished in thinking about organization. Hage and Aiken (1967) have 
distinguished between complexity and centralization; Hall, Haas, and 
Johnson (1967) have distinguished between complexity and formaliza- 
tion; and Blau and Schoenherr (1971) have distinguished between differ- 
entiation and administration. More recently, Child has elaborated the 
distinction between complexity and control, indicating (1973, p. 177) 
that “differentiation, especially of functions and roles, is one major com- 
ponent of organizational complexity. Another is the level and range of 
specialized expertise applied to organizational activities. A bureaucratic 
mode of control is characterized by both formalization, that is, use of. 
standard procedures and documentation, and also by the decentralization 
of decision making.” Complexity is frequently regarded as a major char- 
acteristic of modern organization and also as an important determinant 
of other structural features. Complexity is likely to generate administra- 
tive problems of coordination and control. One way in which such problems 
may be met is increased formalization, that is, the elaboration of controls 
in the form of standard rules and procedures and the use of documentation 
and records. The alternative is the concentration of decision making, that 
is, use of personal leadership as a strategy of coordination and control 
(Child 1973, p. 169; Hage 1980). 

Although the pattern of relationships between complexity variables and 
control variables is likely to be complex, there is strong evidence con- 
sistent with a positive relationship between complexity and formalization 
but a negative one between complexity and centralization (Khandwalla 
1974; Child 1973). 

In the analysis presented below, the degree of complexity within an 
organization is assessed by scores on measures of structural differentiation 
(horizontal and vertical), functional specialization, and knowledge com- 
plexity. The degree of bureaucratic control is assessed by scores on overall 
formalization and overall centralization. 


Context, Complexity, and Control , 


The observation that bureaucratization is more evident and extensive 
in large organizations has always been a theme in the literature about 
organizations. However, large size in itself is not likely to be a direct 
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cause of the degree of bureaucratic control utilized. Child (1973) argued 
that it is the degree of complexity rather than size which forces manage- 
ment toward bureaucracy or some other elaborate system of coordination 
and control. He indicated: “A large number of low skilled employees in 
unspecialized activities can usually be managed through a simple system 
of direct command more readily than employees with greater expertise 
engaged in specialized activities. With specialization and expertise (that 
is, complexity) it is therefore predictable that managerial control tends 
to become indirect and impersonal” (1973, p. 181). 

Decentralization is likely to be accompanied by an increase in standard 
procedures and documentation designed to maintain control and con- 
sistency of performance. In addition, the employment of qualified specialists 
is itself likely to generate more standardization of procedures and docu- 
mentation. In short, we can postulate that organizational complexity is 
a somewhat stronger predictor of organizational control than is size. 

Similarly, a number of studies indicate there is no direct relationship 
between technology and bureaucratic control. For example, Hickson et al. 
(1969, pp. 394-95) suggested the following hypothesis: “Structural vari- 
ables will be associated with operations technology only where they are 
centered on the workflow. The smaller the organization, the more its 
structure will be pervaded by such technological effects, the larger the 
organization, the more those effects will be confined to variables such 
as job counts of employees on activities linked with the workflow itself, 
and will not be detectable in variables of the more remote administrative 
and hierarchical structure.” 

The status of dependence variables in the causal ordering is not clear. 
The high correlation of dependence with concentration of authority led 
the Aston investigators to propose dependence as a predictor of central- 
ization of decision making while positing no relation of dependence with 
the other structural dimension (Mindlin and Aldrich 1975). 

In the present study, contextual variables are assumed to cause struc- 
tural differentiation (horizontal and vertical). With a differentiated 
structure, organizations increase the number of functional specializations 
and increase many types of expertise (knowledge complexity). With 
greater specialization and expertise, it is predictable that organizations 
increase the degree of formalization and decrease the concentration of 
decision making on the top levels (Child 1973, pp. 77, 81). 


DATA AND VARIABLE MEASUREMENT 


The data used for this paper are part of the Okayama Organizations 
project. The survey was conducted by two of the authors. Fieldwork was 
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done during the summer of 1976 in a city of 400,000 population in 
Okayama Prefecture in Japan. The sample included 50 industrial manu- 
facturing plants within some 13 different industries. 

Most of the instruments used to measure structural properties in this 
project are based on the Aston scales. Although developed for use in 
Britain, these measures have been applied to sets of organizations in 
several national contexts (Lincoln et al. 1978; Child 1972; Inkson et al. 
1970; Horvath et al. 1976). 

The variables used in the present study are as follows: 

I. Organizational size: Total number of employees (X,) and fixed 
assets (Xia) are used as measures of organizational size.2 Logarithmic 
transformations were performed on total number of employees and fixed 
assets to adjust for skewness in the relationship between size and other 
variables. 

2. Technological variables: Two technological variables are employed in 
this study. Automaticity (X>) is measured by a six-point scale going from 
“hand tools and manual machines” (scored 0) to “computer control: 
automatic cognition” (scored 5). Each factory is rated twice on this scale, 
once for the bulk of its equipment and again for the most automated 
piece of ‘equipment, and its score is the sum of both. Khandwalla’s 
technology scale (X24) uses the five categories of Woodward’s technology 
scale—custom, small batch, large batch, mass production, and continuous 
process automated—but rates the use of each category on an anchored 
seven-point scale (from 1 = this technology is not applicable to this 
factory’s principal products and 2 —it is used very slightly, through 
6 = it is used to a great extent and 7 — it is almost exclusively used). 
The five categories of technology are weighted from 1 for custom tech- 
nology to 5 for continuous process technology, and each is multiplied 
by the 1-7 extent of its use. The total is the Khandwalla technology 
score. The higher the score, the more the organization uses mass produc- 
tion and/or continuous process automated technologies (Khandwalla 1974). 

3. Dependence variables: Dependence is conceptualized as (1) internal 
dependence (X3)——-the dependence of the focal organization (the factory 
studied) on its parent organization, and (2) external dependence (X9q)-——~ 
the focal organization’s dependence on suppliers and customers; the 
fewer the suppliers and customers, the more externally dependent the 
organization is. | 


2 Some studies (e.g, Tracy and Azumi 1976) use sales volume, rather than fixed assets, 
as a measure of organizational size. In our data, sales volume and fixed assets are 
essentially uncorrelated (r == .09) but have similar relationships to the log of the num- 
ber of emplcyees (r == .59 and .62, respectively). Substituting sales volume for fixed 
assets in tables 2 and 5 does not alter the basic pattern of our findings in terms of 
either betas or variance explained in the dependent variables. Therefore, this paper 
uses fixed assets rather than sales volume as the second measure of size. 
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4. Horizontal differentiation (X4): The number of departments is always 
treated as an indicator of structural differentiation. In this paper, it will 
represent horizontal differentiation. 

5. Vertical differentiation (X;): The number of levels from highest to 
rank and file will represent another aspect of structural differentiation— 
vertical differentiation. 

6. Functional specialization (X): We use Azumi’s scale, which added 
two items—‘“internal audit” and “computer specialist”—to the 16-item 
Aston scale. This scale is designed to measure the extent to which admin- 
istrative organizational functions are assigned as specialized duties to in- 
dividuals. This is not a measure of specialization on the production level. 

7. Knowledge complexity (X;): The number of professionals or special- 
ists in an organization is often used as a measure of organizational com- 
plexity (Hage and Aiken 1967). The present study uses the percentage 
of university graduates a a measure of knowledge complexity. 

8. Centralization (Xs): We use a 37-item scale designed to measure the 
extent to which the authority for decision making rests on the higher levels 
in the organization. Centralization refers to the distribution of authority 
within the focal organization, whereas internal dependence refers to the 
distribution of authority between the parent organization and the focal 
organization. Neither conceptually nor as measured by our Aston scales 
are centralization and internal dependence tautologous. 

9. Formatization (X9): The 13-item formalization scale denotes the 
extent to which rules, procedures, instructions, and communications are 
written in the organization and the extent of their application or 
distribution. 

Table 1 shows the matrix of zero-order correlations for all the variables 
used in this study. 


FINDINGS: ORGANIZATIONAL CONTEXT AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURES 


Size and Structural Variables 


Table 2 reports the results when complexity and control variables are 
regressed on log number of employees and log fixed assets. It indicates 
that log number of employees has significant positive effects on horizontal 
differentiation, vertical differentiation, specialization, and formalization. 
These four variables are conventionally regarded as the important elements 
of the structuring of activities. Thus, when organizations increase their 
number of employees, structural differentiation and functional specializa- 
tion will increase, and organizations will also use rules, documents, and 
paperwork more widely than before as means of control. The present 
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findings are similar to those of previous research of Pugh et al. (1968), 
Child (1972, 1973), Blau (1970), and Blau and Schoenherr (1971). Their 
studies found that organizational size has a significant positive relation- 
ship to the variables of structuring of activities. However, unlike them, 
-we do not find a significant negative relationship between size and central- 
ization of decision making. 

_ Table 2 also shows that log fixed assets has significant positive effects 
on vertical differentiation, centralization, and formalization. These findings 
imply that an organization with large fixed assets will increase the number 
of levels and use both of the control mechanisms. The relationship patterns 
shown in table 2 are consistent with Kimberly’s (1976) proposition that 
alternative measures of organizational size may have different relation- 
ships*to structure. 

Finally, an examination of table 2 reveals that these two size variables 
combined are more important in explaining the variations of horizontal 
differentiation, functional specialization, and formalization (explained vari- 
ance, 38.6%, 22.6%, and 19.2%, respectively) than in explaining other 
variables. 


Technology and Structural Variables 


Table 3 examines the relationships between technological variables and 
complexity and control variables. Of 12 beta weights, only two show 
significant effects. This finding indicates that when the organizations in- 
crease their technological automaticity, knowledge complexity and formal- 
ization will also increase. It is reasonable to speculate that an organiza- 
tion with highly automated technology would need more employees with 
high specialist qualifications and longer educational training. In the same 
organization, there would also be a need for rules, procedures, and docu- 
mentation to familiarize the employees with the automated operating 
system and new social relationships. 

Reading across the row of adjusted R?, we find that the two techno- 
logical variables have very little explanatory power for the variation in 
structural variables.? 


Dependence and Structural Variables 


Table 4 shows the results of the regression of complexity and control 
variables on dependence variables. The only two significant relationships 


3 The findings reported here, however, are not inconsistent with those in a previous 
article (Marsh and Mannari 1981) in which technological factors were found to have 
not only significant effects on formalization and knowledge complexity but also im- 
portant linkages with other aspects of organizational structure which are not studied 
in the present article. 
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Organizational Structure 


are those between internal dependence and vertical differentiation and 
formalization. Organizations that are highly dependent internally will not 
only need many hierarchical levels but also increase the need for the 
standardization of rules and procedures. The organization’s external de- 
pendence—its dependence on suppliers and customers—has no significant 
effect on any of the complexity or control variables. 

Generally, except for formalization, the two dependence variables com- 
bined do not explain much variation in structural variables. 


Contextual Variables and Structural Variables 


Table 5 puts the six contextual variables together in one equation to 
examine their combined effects on the structural variables. Comparing 
table 5 with tables 2, 3, and 4, we find the following interesting results: 

1. Log number of employees is the most important determinant of hori- 
zontal differentiation. This indicator of organizational size alone explains 
a large percentage (39.6%) of the variance in horizontal differentiation. 
This finding is consistent with that of previous studies (Blau and 
Schoenherr 1971; Child 1972) that larger organizations differentiate into 
more departments and divisions. 

2. When other variables are taken into account, both indicators of orga- 
nizational size lose the importance they had in table 2 in explaining the 
variation of vertical differentiation (see table 5). Internal dependence is the 
only variable which has a significant effect on vertical differentiation. The 
coefficient between them increases from —.322 (table 4) to —.398 (table 
5): 

3. Although the important effect of log number of employees on func- 
tional specialization is still maintained, the explained variance decreases 
from 22.6% in table 2 to 17.4% in table 5 after other contextual variables 
are taken into account. This finding suggests that, except for the variable 
of log number of employees, the other contextual variables make no 
important contribution to the explanation of the variance in functional 
specialization. 

4. Technological automaticity is still the single contextual variable that 
has a significant effect on knowledge complexity. All contextual variables 
combined do not explain a significant amount of the variation in this 
aspect of organizational complexity. 

5. Log fixed assets and internal dependence have significant effects on 
centralization after other contextual variables are taken into consideration. 
But the variance in centralization explained by the six variables is 
negligible. 

6. When we put all six contextual variables in one equation, the log 
number of employees and automaticity lose their previous significant 
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Organizational Structure 


effects on formalization. The only significant effect on formalization is 
from internal dependence (b = .425). The variance in formalization ex- 
plained by the two dependence variables is similar to that explained by 
all six contextual variables (the explained variances are .327 in table 4 
and .322 in table 5, respectively). 

7. Table 5 can also be summarized according to the relative importance 
of variables in each different contextual group. First, log number of 
employees is more important than fixed assets, revealing its significant 
effects on horizontal differentiation and functional specialization. Second, 
among the categories of contextual variables, technological variables have 
the least importance in influencing and explaining the structural variables. 
The only significant relationship is between automaticity and knowledge 
complexity. Third, as in the findings of previous studies, internal depen- 
dence shows more significant effect on organizational structures than does 
external dependence. 


FINDINGS: ORGANIZATIONAL COMPLEXITY AND BUREAUCRATIC 
CONTROL 


The first purpose of table 6 is to examine the relationships between 
centralization and other structural variables. Previous studies have found 
contradictory results about these relationships. Hage and Aiken (1967) 
argued that there is a positive relationship between centralization and 
other structural variables. In contrast, Pugh et al. (1968) found that 
centralization was not related to specialization and formalization, but 
they did find a strong positive correlation beween specialization and 
formalization. Child, using the same methodology as Pugh and his asso- 


TABLE 6 


MULTIPLE REGRESSION OF CONTROL VARIABLES 
ON COMPLEXITY VARIABLES 


CONTROL VARIABLES 


Centralization 

COMPLEXITY VARIABLES 1 28 Formalization 
Horizontal differentiation........ .031 .083 — 154 
Vertical differentiation.......... — .152 — .073 — ,229 
Knowledge complexity.......... — .335* — .455** .349* 
Functional specialization. ....... — .088 — .244 .456** 
POPMalization eare ence kee wks ren .343* 
PO Sia mie hon i tae ne Oa Bs Re Ge ann 035 .161 214* 
n ee eer or One ae ON E eNO TED 47 47 47 


s Formalization was included in the regression equation. 
* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .01 level. 
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ciates at Aston, concluded: “In contrast to the Aston study, centralization 
of decision making is found to be related negatively to structuring” 
(1972, p. 174). 

To compare our data with previous studies, we undertook two separate 
regression analyses on centralization: first, we examined the relationships 
between four complexity variables and centralization (step 1); second, 
we put formalization into the regression equation with complexity vari- 
ables to examine further the relationship (step 2). 

Table 6 shows more complicated findings than the previous studies. 
When centralization is regressed on four complexity variables, the result 
reveals that there is only one significant relationship between them, and 
the four complexity variables combined explain little variation in cen- 
tralization. After formalization is put in the regression equation, the im- 
portance of knowledge complexity is increased (from —.335 to —.455). 
The negative relationship suggests that organizations with a high per- 
centage of university graduates decentralize decision making. 

The most interesting finding in table 6 is the significant positive relation- 
ship between formalization and centralization. This is opposite to Child’s 
finding (1972) and supports the proposition that “the higher the cen- 
tralization, the higher the formalization” (Hage 1965, p. 300). The 
finding that formalization and centralization go hand in hand in Japanese 
organizations is also found in other studies. Lincoln et al. (1978), after 
reviewing the literature on Japanese organizations, stated that Japanese 
organizations have high centralization and formalization but low func- 
tional specialization. Azumi and McMillan (1975) compared their Japanese 
sample with Aston’s and Child’s sample and found the scores of central- 
ization and formalization higher in Japanese organizations than in British, 
but the score of functional specialization lower than in the British sample. 

The second purpose of table 6 is to show the relationship between 
formalization and complexity variables. We find that functional special- 
ization and knowledge complexity have a strong positive relationship to 
formalization. While the positive correlation linking specialization and 
formalization has been found in many other studies (Hage and Aiken 
1967; Blau and Schoenherr 1971; Hinings and Lee 1971; Child 1973), 
a few words are needed to clarify the relationship between knowledge 
complexity and formalization. In his recent important book (1980), Hage 
indicated that there are various measures of formalization, and different 
measures have different patterns of findings. However, he recognized that 
“the concentration of specialists leads to the development of written 
documents that appear to emphasize procedures more than job descrip- 
tions, but in any case specialists, like bureaucrats, emphasize paper work” 
(Hage 1980, p. 366). 
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FINDINGS: PATH ANALYSIS OF CENTRALIZATION AND 
FORMALIZATION 


In this study, the first step of analysis examined the relationships between 
contextual and structural variables (including both complexity and control 
variables). The second step analyzed the relationships among structural 
variables (our special focus was on the relationship between structuring 
of activities and centralization). Now comes the final step: What are 
the relationships among contextual variables, complexity variables, and 
control variables in the conceptual framework? 

The following analyses employ path diagrams to examine the causal 
orderings of two bureaucratic control variables. In order to compare the 
results we used the same exogenous and intervening variables in the path 
models. Three contextual variables (log number of employees, auto- 
maticity, and internal dependence) were selected as the exogenous vari- 
ables that affect the control variables directly as well as indirectly.* The 
four complexity variables were all included in the model as intervening 
variables: both aspects of structural differentiation (horizontal and verti- 
cal) are assumed to affect control variables not only indirectly (through 
functional specialization and knowledge complexity) but also directly. 
Functional specialization is presumed to affect control variables both di- 
rectly and indirectly (via knowledge complexity). Knowledge complexity is 
presumed to affect the two control variables directly. Path analysis is used 
here to explore more fully the conceptual framework discussed earlier. 

The path analyses of figures 2 and 3 show the following results: . 

1. Log number of employees has a significant positive effect on both 
aspects of structural differentiation and functional specialization. This 
finding indicates that when organizational size increases, differentiation 
and functional (administrative) specialization tend to increase. The only 
significant indirect effect of log size of employees is channeled through 
functional specialization and leads to a strong positive effect on the 
degree of formalization (fig. 3). This finding suggests that organizations 
with a large number of employees in unspecialized activities will not lead 
management toward formalization; it is only when an organization has 
many employees participating in specialized administrative work that 
managerial control tends to become indirect and impersonal® (Blau and 
Schoenherr 1971; Child 1973). 


4 We used two criteria in selecting these three from the set of six contextual variables: 
first, the earlier attention given to them as key determinants of organizational struc- 
ture by Blau (1971), Aldrich (1972), Pugh et al. (1968), and Child (1972, 1973); 
second, their explanatory power in the present paper. 

5 An anonymous referee suggested that this positive relationship between knowledge 
complexity and formalization may be due to the fact that specialists make rules for 
others. 
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2. The insignificance of Pgs and P2 shows that there is no important 
power of technological automaticity in predicting bureaucratic control. 
The importance of technological automaticity is revealed in its strong 
effect on knowledge complexity (P72 = .335) and through this variable 
to a strong negative effect on centralization. (Ps; = —.404). This finding 
suggests that when the automaticity of technology increases, the organi- 
zation needs more employees with high education and specialist training; 
at the same time, when automaticity and knowledge complexity both in- 
crease, the decentralization of decision making will also increase. This 
finding confirms a number of previous studies (Hall 1968; Hage and 
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Fic, 2.—Simplified path diagram for centralization. Intercorrelations among exoge- 
nous variables and those path coefficients which did not reach the .05 significance level 
have been dropped from the figure (see table 1 and App. table). Variables: X4, log 
number of employees; Xe, automaticity; Xs, internal dependence; Xa, horizontal dif- 
ferentiation; Xs, vertical differentiation; Xe, functional specialization; Xa, knowledge 
complexity; Xs, centralization. 
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Fic. 3.—Simplified path diagram for formalization. Intercorrelations among exoge- 
nous variables and those path coefficients which did not reach the .05 significance level 
have been dropped from the figure (see table 1 and App. table). Variables: X1—Xz as 
in fig. 2; Xs, formalization. 
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Aiken 1967; Aldrich 1972; Child 1973). But, in general, the thesis 
that technological automaticity is an important predictor of organizational 
control does not receive support from our data. 

3. Internal dependence is the only contextual variable which has signifi- 
cant direct effects on both control variables. This finding indicates that 
the more the focal organization depends on the parent organization, the 
higher the degree of centralization and formalization in the focal organiza- 
tion. Internal dependence also has strong negative influences on both 
aspects of structural differentiation. An organization that is highly depen- 
dent internally tends to decrease its horizontal and vertical differentiation. 

4. Among the four complexity variables, only two have significant 
relationships with control variables. Knowledge complexity has a nega- 
tive effect on the concentration of authority, although it shares some of 
its effect with technological automaticity. The administrative functional 
specialization has a positive influence on formalization, even though it 
shares some effect with log number of employees. 

5. The most important determinants of organizational centralization 
of decision making are knowledge complexity and internal dependence. 
The finding that there is a significant negative relationship between 
knowledge complexity and centralization is not a new one. One of the 
dominant themes in organizational sociology is that as the labor force 
becomes more professionalized, there is an inevitable strain toward de- 
centralization in organizations (Thompson 1961; Hage and Aiken 1967; 
Hall 1968). Thus, it is understandable that, when organizations increase 
the percentage of employees with high education, the level at which de- 
cisions are made will be substantially lowered. On the other hand, in 
organizations with high dependence on their parent organizations, the con- 
centration of decision making will increase. 

In the case of formalization, the two major predicting factors are internal 
dependence and functional specialization. With high dependence and 
specialization, it is predictable that managers will depend more on 
standardization of procedures and documentation to maintain control. 

6. Combining three contextual variables and four complexity variables 
explains 44.4% of the variance in formalization but only 12.9% of the 
variance in centralization (see App.). This suggests that the causal model 
fits the explanation of formalization better than centralization. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


The findings of this study can be summarized as follows: 
1. Each of the three categories of contextual variables has its own 
effects on the two control variables. Internal dependence has a significant 
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direct effect on both centralization and formalization. The positive rela- `. 
tionships between them suggest that the highly dependent organization. 
will rely on both strategies to maintain administrative control. This 
finding is consistent with earlier research. For example, Pugh et al. (1968, 
1969) indicated that membership in a larger organization imposes struc- 
tural demands not only because of the need for standardization of rules 
and operating procedures but also because of the need for accountability— 
hence centralization (see Horvath et al. 1976). 

The influence of organizational size on formalization is mediated 
through functional specialization, and the influence of technological auto- 
maticity on centralization is channeled through knowledge complexity. 
These findings support the proposition that some complexity variables are 
more important in predicting bureaucratic control than are organizational 
size and technological automaticity (Child 1973, p. 181). 

2. Complexity variables were assumed to be intervening variables in 
our conceptual framework, but this was not fully borne out by our 
analyses. Functional specialization has an important effect on formaliza- 
tion but not on centralization; on the other hand, knowledge complexity 
is important in explaining centralization but not formalization. The results 
also indicate that neither aspect of structural differentiation has signifi- 
cant predictive power with regard to bureaucratic control after taking 
other variables into account. This disconfirms the hypothesis that struc- 
tural differentiation has an intervening status between organizational 
context and bureaucratic control (see Dewar and Hage 1978, p. 132%. 

3. The significant relationship between formalization and centralization, 
with other structural variables controlled (see table 6), indicates that 
they are not independent dimensions of bureaucracy as argued by Pugh 
et al. (1969). The positive relationship between these two variables also 
contradicts the argument by Child (1972, 1973) and Mansfield (1973). 
For example, Mansfield argued that the only method by which the di- 
rectorate in large organizations can retain overall control is by decen- 
tralizing much of the decision making within the framework of bureau- 
cratic rules (1973, p. 478). In our Japanese cases, it seems reasanable 
to argue that both strategies of control can be used in the same organi- 
zation. In other words, the Japanese managers can depend heavily on 
written procedures and rules for coordination and control but without 
decentralizing their decision making. 
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APPENDIX 


REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS FOR STRUCTURAL VARIABLES 


Xs Xs Xe xX Xs Xs 
Xr... IA iia .308* .480** — 089 — .197 . 197 
Xo... .018 . Q066 ~~, 142 .321* .038 .154 
X3.... —.263* — .479*** 047 111 .339* ,355* 
P CT ee aan .070 .076 .139 — 261 
Aics. ree ates .132 279 .000 = 065 
Xe... ae oe ae — .061 — .099 .311* 
Eas an a o9 o. — 408** 196 
BO oa 42" 147 .210* .052 .129 .444* 
N... 50 50 590 48 47 47 


Note.—Using pairwise deletion, N varies in different analyses, X1 = log number of employees; Xz = auto- 
maticity; Xa = internal dependence; X4 = horizontal differentiation; Xs = vertical differentiation; Xe = 
functional specialization; X7 = knowledge complexity; Xs = centralization; and Xs = formalization. 


* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .O1 level, 
*** Significant at .001 level. 
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The purpose of this paper is to evaluate the thesis of a “subculture 
of violence’ by examining the relationships among region, racial 
composition, and the homicide rate for a sample of 204 Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs). The subcultural thesis has 
been partly discredited by previous studies based on samples of the 
American states. These studies report no effect of either region or 
racial composition on the homicide rate once socioeconomic and 
demographic variables have been statistically controlled. My results 
for SMSAs, however, are quite different. Both southern region and 
racial composition exhibit appreciable partial effects even with theo- 
retically important controls. The analysis also indicates significant 
interaction between racial composition and region. For SMSAs out- 
side the South, racial composition is strongly related to the homicide 
rate, whereas for southern SMSAs there is no significant relationship 
between these variables. The paper concludes with some suggestions 
for future research on the subcultural thesis. 


One of the most influential explanations for the social distribution of 
homicide in the United States is the thesis of a subculture of violence. 
According to this thesis, which has been developed most fully by Wolfgang 
and Ferracuti (1967), certain segments of society have adopted distinc- 
tively violent subcultural values. These values purportedly provide 
normative support for violent behavior, thereby increasing the likelihood 
that hostile impulses will lead to homicidal incidents. 

The notion of a subculture of violence has been used to account for 
certain well-established regularities in the study of homicide such as the 
higher homicide rates of blacks versus whites. Subcultural theorists have 
interpreted this marked racial difference in terms of differing value orien- 
tations between the races. According to the subcultural argument, the 
unique historical experiences of blacks—in particular, the experience of 
slavery—-have led them to adopt a set of values relatively conducive to 


1 Financial assistance for this project has been provided by the Columbia University 
Council for Research in the Social Sciences. I am grateful to John L. P. Thompson, 
Andrew A. Beveridge, and James Riccio for helpful comments on earlier drafts of this 
paper. Requests for reprints should be sent to Steven F. Messner, Department of Soci- 
ology, State University of New York at Albany, Albany, New York 12222. 
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violent behavior (see esp. Silberman [1978], pp. 117-65, but also Wolfgang 
and Ferracuti [1967], pp. 263-64; Curtis [1975], pp. 26—28). 

Perhaps the most intriguing application of the subcultural thesis has 
been the attempt to explain the regional variations in homicide across 
the United States in terms of a southern subculture of violence. Histori- 
cally, homicide rates in the South have exceeded those found in other 
regions. To explain this disparity, two scholars, Hackney (1969) and 
Gastil (1971), have argued that the South does indeed have a distinctive 
cultural orientation that is characteristically violent. 

Hackney and Gastil cite two different types of evidence to support 
their claim that a violent southern subculture is responsible for the high 
levels of homicide in that region. First, they identify various features of 
southern history that are suggestive of violent cultural orientations. 
Second, they cite regression analyses of state homicide rates that indicate 
marked regional differences. Both authors report that when a regional 
variable for the South is entered into a regression equation along with a 
series of socioeconomic and demographic variables, it produces a signif- 
icant independent effect on the state homicide rate. This effect, they 
reason, probably reflects the operation of the violent values characteristic 
of the South.” 

A serious challenge to the Hackney-Gastil argument has been posed by 
Loftin and Hill (1974). These authors criticize the methodological and 
empirical foundations of the southern subculture-of-violence thesis. With 
respect to methodology, Loftin and Hill argue that the measurement of 
cultural effects by Hackney and Gastil is biased in the direction of the 
culture-of-violence hypothesis. Unless it can be assumed that all non- 
cultural determinants of homicide correlated with region have been satis- 
factorily controlled, the regression estimate for the regional variable will 
represent both cultural and noncultural effects, they claim (1974, p. 716). 
The only way to assess cultural effects with any degree of confidence, 
according to Loftin and Hill, is to devise measures of culture that are 
independent of region and to enter these measures into the regression 
analysis. 

The empirical part of Loftin and Hill’s critique consists of a reanalysis 
of the cross-sectional data on state homicide rates with a more complete 
specification of potential structural determinants. They introduce a “struc- 
tural poverty index” that combines several socioeconomic variables and 
emerges as the most powerful predictor of a state’s homicide rate. More 
important, the index renders insignificant the regional variables employed 
by Hackney and Gastil. Loftin and Hill also discover that racial compo- 
sition is not significant in the regression analysis once the poverty index 


2 For additional evidence pertaining to the subcultural thesis, see Beed (1971), Er- 
langer (1975), Doerner (1975), and Ball-Rokeach (1973). 
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has been included (similar results for a more recent period were obtained 
by Parker and Smith [1979]). The clear implication is that poverty, 
not subcultural values, accounts for the high rates of homicide in southern 
states and states with a large proportion of blacks. 

Loftin and Hill’s analysis does indeed represent a serious challenge to 
the subcultural thesis. They justifiably caution that any effort to infer 
subcultural effects without the inclusion of direct subcultural measures 
is inherently hazardous. But, to the extent that regional and racial effects 
can be observed, even with comprehensive controls for socioeconomic and 
demographic variables, the subcultural interpretation becomes much more 
plausible. The most damaging part of Loftin and Hill’s critique of the 
subcultural thesis is thus the finding that a structural poverty index 
“explains away” the effects of region and racial composition on the 
homicide rate. 

There is a serious limitation, however, associated with the empirical 
analysis of Loftin and Hill. Their study is based on data for states, yet, 
as these authors (1974, p. 723) readily acknowledge, states are rather 
arbitrary statistical aggregations—-they do not represent social entities in 
any meaningful sense. Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs) 
are more likely to represent genuine social communities and are for this 
reason more appropriate units of analysis. The purpose of the present 
study is to reanalyze the effects of racial composition and region on the 
homicide rate using data for SMSAs rather than states.® 


DATA AND VARIABLES 


The dependent variable for the analysis is the official homicide rate for 
204 SMSAs. I have computed a three-year average using the 1969-71 
period, just as Loftin and Hill used the years 1959—61. Figures on homi- 
cide have been taken from the FBI’s Uniform Crime Reports (annual) 
and refer to the number of offenses per 100,000 population known to 
the police. 

As mentioned above, the most important independent variable in Loftin 
and Hiill’s study is their structural poverty index. They form this index 
by regressing the average state homicide rate for 1959—61 on six structural 
indicators. The resulting regression coefficients then serve as the weights 
for computing index scores (1974, p. 719). A similar index has been con- 
structed for my 1969-71 SMSA sample using five of the six indicators.4 


3 Elsewhere (Messner 1982) I have reported significant racial and regional effects for 
a sample of SMSAs, but this earlier study is not fully comparable with that of Loftin 
and Hill because it does not include a structural poverty index. 

4Data on the sixth indicator, percent illiterate, could not be found for the SMSA 
sample. It is unlikely that the deletion of this indicator has any significant effect on 
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These indicators and their respective sources are: infant mortality rates 
(U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 1975); the percent- 
age of persons 25 years and over with less than five years of schooling 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census 19735); the percentage of families with 
annual income under $1,000 (U.S. Bureau of the Census 19736); the 
failure rate on the Armed Forces Mental Test (National Center for 
Educational Statistics 1973); and the percentage of children living with 
one parent (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1973a). 

Two regional variables have also been selected for the analysis. One 
is a “Confederate dummy,” originally introduced by Hackney, which has 
a value of “one” for all SMSAs located in former Confederate states and 
a value of “zero” otherwise. The second regional variable is Gastil’s 
Southernness index, determined by assigning SMSAs the Southernness score 
of their respective states.® 

There are five additional control variables to be examined below.® Three 
of them are similar to variables appearing in Loftin and Hill’s earlier 
' study: the percentage of the population that is black (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census 1978), the percent aged 20-34 (U.S. Bureau of the Census 
1973a), and the Gini index of income inequality (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census 1973a). Two other population variables, which do not appear in 
Loftin and Hils study, have also been selected for consideration at 
certain points in the analysis because they have emerged as significant 
determinants of the homicide rate in other studies (McCarthy, Galle, 
and Zimmern 1975): the natural log of the population (Federal Bureau 
of Investigation 1970) and the natural log of the population per square 
mile (U.S. Bureau of the Census 19730). 


RESULTS 


Table 1 reports the zero-order correlations between variables. Reading 
across the first row, the strong associations with the homicide rate for the 


the poverty index, since it contains very little information independent of “percent of 
the population with less than five years of education,” which does appear in the index. 
Also, information on the failure rate for the Armed Forces Mental Test could be found 
only for states. The SMSAs have been assigned the appropriate state values. 


5 An anonymous referee has suggested that the regional divisions identified by geogra- 
phers such as Zelinsky (1973) might be superior to those used here. For reasons of 
comparability, however, this study will be limited to the measures employed previ- 
ously. The results using Zelinsky’s boundaries for the South would probably be quite 
similar to those reported here, since Zelinsky’s boundaries are very similar ta those 
of the “Confederate dummy.” See Zelinsky (1973, pp. 118-19}. 

8 One of Loftin and Hills control variables, “percent rural,” is not applicable in a 
study of SMSAs. Data for another control, “hospital beds per 100,000 population,” 
could be found for only 198 of the 204 cases. An analysis of this subsample revealed no 
significant effect of the hospital variable either on the homicide rate or on the param- 
eters for the other variables. 
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percent black (.80) and for the two regional variables (.68 and .67) are 
particularly noteworthy. These relationships are basically consistent with 
the hypothesis that blacks and Southerners adhere to a subculture of vio- 
lence which increases the likelihood of lethal behavior. The structural 
poverty index, however, also exhibits very strong correlations with homi- 
cide (.77), with the regional measures (.63), and with racial composition 
(.81). This raises the possibility that the high homicide rates in SMSAs 
with large numbers of blacks and in southern SMSAs reflect poverty 
rather than subcultural values.” 

Table 2 reveals that poverty does not fully interpret the zero-order 
associations between racial composition and the homicide rate and between 
region and the homicide rate. The upper panel of the table provides the 
estimates obtained when the dummy variable for the South is included 
as the regional measure, while the bottom panel gives the relevant figures 
when Southernness is included instead. Although the estimate for the 
poverty index is in both cases significantly positive, consistent with Loftin 
and Hill’s earlier study, the effects of region and racial composition in 
table 2 are also quite significant. In other words, being located in the 


TABLE 2 
REGRESSIONS OF AVERAGE HOMICIDE RATE (1969-71) For 204 SMSAs 


Unstandardized Standard Standardized 
Independent Variable Coefficient Error F-Ratio Coefficient 


R? = .71; adjusted R? = .70 


Poverty index................ .412* 094 19.3 .319 
Percent black. ............... lt" .039 31,2 412 
Percent 20-34 years of age..... — .030 .057 3 ~— 021 
Gini index................... —~3,573 9.228 ee ~— ,023 
Confederate South............ 2 :265* .668 11.5 217 
R? = .72; adjusted R? = .71 
Poverty index............ ane .336* .092 13.2 .260 
Percent black. ............... . 238* .035 45.8 452 
Percent 20-34 years of age..... — .O8t .057 2.0 — O56 
GID} INdGk PP Sel saaas . 164 8.116 0 O01 
Southernness................. ,144* .033 19.8 246 


* Significant at the .05 level. 


7 The high intercorrelations appearing in table 1 imply that multicollinearity will be a 
problem in the regression analysis. Hence, the resulting estimates must be interpreted 
cautiously. 


8 The estimate for the measure of age composition is not significant, which is surpris- 
ing given the overrepresentation of youths among homicidal offenders. This may reflect 
the fact that differences in the age structure of the population across SMSAs are not 
particularly great. Restricted variance may also account for the negligible effect of the 
inequality variable. 
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South and having a large black population have effects on the homicide 
rate that are independent of those effects captured by the poverty index. 

Examination of the scattergram for racial composition and the homicide 
rate suggests that a polynomial model might provide a better fit with the 
data than does the linear model. According to this model, the homicide 
rate rises along with the percent black up to a certain point, levels off, 
and then actually declines. This model implies that a squared term for 
percent black will yield a significantly negative parameter estimate in 
the regression equation, while the simple term will continue to yield a 
significantly positive estimate.’ 

The results in tables 3 and 4 provide some support for the polynomial 
model. The squared term does produce a significantly negative estimate, 
while the simple term is significantly positive. Furthermore, the R?s are 
slightly higher for the polynomial model than for the linear. 

The suggestion that homicide rates may actually decline after the size 
of the minority population exceeds a certain point raises interesting theo- 
retical issues, but the empirical foundation for the polynomial model is 
not particularly solid.1° The squared term for percent black is very highly 


TABLE 3 


LINEAR MODEL OF RACIAL EFFECTS WITH FULL LIST OF 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES (N = 204) 


Unstandardized Standard Standardized 
Independent Variable Coefficient Error F-Ratio Coefficient 


tlt UAE HR LER UNE = ene nL aaa AHN eae rn YR 


R2 = .76; adjusted R? = .76 


Poverty index................ .415* .086 23.5 .321 
Percent black... ananuna .186* .036 26.3 .352 
Percent 20-34 years of age..... .007 .052 0 .005 
Gim Mdk og5 soars yous ase ti —15.058 8.754 3:1 — .098 
Confederate South............ 3.364* 637 27.9 .323 
Ln population aici. secur. ease 1.568* 237 43.8 .310 
Ln population density......... — .864* 238 13-2 —.173 
R? = ,76; adjusted R? = .75 
Poverty index................ .314* 087 12.9 243 
Percent black.............65. .229* .034 46.5 435 
Percent 20-34 years of age..... — .049* .054 8 — .033 
Gini index,...............2., — 1.527 7.792 0 — .010 
Southernness................. .156* 032 23.8 . 268 
Ln population................ 1.241* 231 28.7 245 
Ln population density......... — .512* 250 4.2 — .103 


* Significant at the .05 level. 


8 A logarithmic model has also been estimated, but it provides no better fit with the 
data than does the linear model. 

10 A theoretical explanation for the curvilinear pattern implied by a second-degree 
polynomial might draw upon Blalock’s theory of minority group relations. Blalock 
(1967, pp. 143-89} hypothesizes that the motivation to discriminate is likely to be a 
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TABLE 4 
POLYNOMIAL MODEL OF RACIAL EFFECTS (N = 204) 


Unstandardized Standard Standardized 
Independent Variable Coefficient Error F-Ratio Coefficient 
R? = 80; adjusted R? = .79 
Poverty index.............4.. .364* .080 20.9 282 
Percent blacks i cccewic sha ten .536* .069 59.7 1.018 
Percent 20-34 years of age..... — .019 049 .1 — .013 
Gini index... uvncaceeadeess —9.534 8.177 1.4 .069 
Confederate South............ 2.975* 994 25% 1 286 
Ln population................ 1.358* .222 37.3 .263 
Ln population density......... — .988* 221 19.9 .198 
Black squared................ — .011* 002 33.3 .646 
R? = .79; adjusted R? = .78 
Poverty index................ .289* .083 12.2 .223 
Percent black. ..........-.... 2557" .072 60.5 1.058 
Percent 20-34 years of age..... — .060 „051 1.4 — .042 
GIM INGER sac sek erriari anir 4.025 7.417 3 .025 
Southernness.............2.05: .117* .031 14.2 .201 
Ln population................ 1.082* .220 24.2 .214 
Ln population density......... on fF g 239 8.9 — 143 
Black squared................ — .010* .002 26.1 — 601 


* Significant at the .05 level. 


correlated with the simple term (*7=.95), which makes the estimation 
of parameters highly unstable (see Wonnacott and Wonnacott 1970, pp. 
59—61).14 In addition, the downward trend in the curve is produced by 
a handful of cases with relatively high value on percent black. These 
are all in the South, as can be seen in the following list of cases with the 
10 highest values on the racial composition measure: Jackson, Mississippi 
(37.2); New Orleans (30.9); Memphis, Tennessee (37.2); Macon, Georgia 
(30.5); Savannah, Georgia (33.1); Mobile, Alabama (30.0); Shreveport, 
Louisiana (32.8); Birmingham, Alabama (28.8); Charleston, South Caro- 
lina (31.6); and Columbus, Georgia (28.6). 

The fact that the initial upward trend in the homicide rate associated 
with a proportionately larger minority population no longer holds for these 
southern cities with large black populations raises the possibility of signif- 


curvilinear function of the minority percentage with the exact shape of the curve de- 
pending on the nature of the threat to the dominant group. The threat of competi- 
tion, Blalock argues, produces a situation wherein the motivation to discriminate is 
positively related to minority size but with a decreasing slope. If the homicide rate is 
responsive to racial discrimination, then Blalock’s theory would explain the tendency 
for the homicide rate to level off as the percent black increases. It might then be 
argued that, once the minority reaches a certain size, it is able to resist discriminatory 
practices, thereby promoting a decline in the homicide rate. 


11 High multicollinearity makes it possible to obtain standardized regression coefficients 
greater than one, such as those for percent black in table 4. 
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icant interaction between racial composition and region. To evaluate this 
possibility, regressions have been run separately for nonsouthern and 
southern cities. The results in table 5 reveal that the effect of minority 
size on the homicide rate varies dramatically in different regions. Outside 
the South, percent black has the strong positive effect observed in earlier 
analyses. Indeed, racial composition is by far the most important determi- 
nant of the homicide rate in nonsouthern cities. The pattern in the South 
is quite different. The relative size of the black population has xo signif- 
icant effect on the homicide rate in the South. These regional differences 
in the importance of racial composition, combined with the significant 
net effects of region in all the models with the full sample, strongly 
suggest that there are important cultural differences between regions that 
bear on the homicide rate. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


I have examined variation in the homicide rates of SMSAs in order to 
evaluate the thesis of a subculture of violence. Of particular concern has 
been the utility of the subcultural thesis for explaining the relatively high 
homicide rates observed in the South and in localities with large black 
populations. The results of the regression analysis reveal that both 
southern region and the relative size of the black population exhibit 
significant partial effects on the homicide rate even with controls for 


TABLE 5 
REGRESSIONS FOR NONSOUTHERN AND SOUTHERN SMSAs SEPARATELY 


Unstandardized Standard Standardized 
Independent Variable Coefficient Error F-Ratio Coefficient 


R? = .70; adjusted R? = .69 


Nonsouthern SMSAs (N = 143): 


Poverty index.............. .234* .087 7.3 197 
Percent black.............. .401* .043 86.7 .622 
Percent 20-34 years of age... — 036 „051 $ — .034 
Gini index................. 7.974 10.642 .6 045 
Ln population.............. .864* „217 15.9 .263 
Ln population density....... — .734* .211 12.1 — 231 
R? = .53; adjusted R? = ,48 
Southern SMSAs (N = 61): 
Poverty index.............. .605* .195 9.6 472 
Percent black oranes saries .044 .066 4 104 
Percent 20-34 years of age... . 105 116 8 .092 
Gini INGEN ien aor er ee —33.569* 15.412 4.7 — 213 
Ln population......... rare 2.857* .679 17.7 542 
Ln population density....... —1.902* 139 6.6 — 334 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
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theoretically important socioeconomic and demographic variables, includ- 
ing Loftin and Hill’s structural poverty index. The high levels of homicide 
for southern SMSAs and for SMSAs with large populations of blacks 
cannot, in short, be accounted for simply by the high levels of poverty 
characteristic of these areas. 

I have also discovered that the relationship between racial composition 
and the homicide rate varies significantly by region. The proportion of 
the population that is black has a strongly positive effect on the homicide 
rate outside the South, but its effect is negligible inside the South. This 
finding raises an interesting hypothesis for future research. Perhaps racial 
differences in value orientations toward violence are greater in nonsouthern 
regions than in the South. This would be consistent with the argument 
that violent values permeate all elements of southern society but in 
other areas are more restricted to special segments of the population, 
especially those likely to contain individuals of southern origin. 

I close with a final suggestion for future research. The persistence 
of a southern regional effect in the above regression analyses calls for 
renewed efforts to construct direct measures of subcultural orientations. 
Previous studies relying on survey techniques have failed to identify a 
distinctive southern subculture of violence, but these negative results 
could conceivably reflect limitations in the survey: methodology——siated 
values may not always correspond to the actual values guiding behavior. 
An alternative to the survey approach would be to measure subcultural 
orientations by means of the “naturally” expressed preferences for art, 
literature, music, and leisure activities with predominantly violent themes.1? 
This type of measurement would be based on the real “cultural artifacts” 
of a given community rather than on the responses given to hypothetical 
questions posed by surveys. Perhaps measures such as these could inter- 
pret the striking regional effects on the homicide rate that appear in the 
analysis reported above. 
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The Measurement of Spatial Segregation’ 
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The index of dissimilarity has come to be the principal statistic for 
measuring segregation, particularly urban residential segregation by 
race. Recently, though, a literature has arisen which criticizes the dis- 
similarity index and proposes revisions or alternative statistics. Here 
a statistic is derived that explicitly incorporates the spatial relation- 
ships among the geographic parcels into the tabulation, a feature 
absent from the dissimilarity index and its competitors. This proximity 
statistic is compared with other indices and is found to be somewhat 
successful in distinguishing between single-cluster and multiple- 
cluster residential settlement patterns. 


I, INTRODUCTION 


Spatial segregation of social groups, particularly racial and occupational 
groups, has received considerable attention from social scientists and 
policymakers for some time. In almost all applications the measurement of 
the amount of segregation within a community is based on the relative 
proportions of social groups residing within selected geographic parcels for 
which the data are tabulated. 

The most commonly used of these measures is the index of dissimilarity. 
Students of segregation have derived additional indices, many of which 
have been shown to be nearly equivalent (Duncan and Duncan 1955a). 
More recently there has been growing debate on the suitability of the 
dissimilarity index itself (see Cortese, Falk, and Cohen 1976; Cohen, Falk, 
and Cortese 1976; Massey 1978; Winship 1977, 1978; Taeuber and Taeuber 
1976; Kestenbaum 1980; Lieberson and Carter 1982). The present paper 
claims that the entire class of these measures has some important deficien- 
cies. Efforts here are directed toward developing a statistic which will 
reflect differences between cities possessing concentrated ghettos and those 
with multiple residential clusters. 

Section II of this paper discusses some conceptual issues in the measure- 
ment of segregation. Section ILI reviews properties of existing measures and 


1The research reported here was supported in part by NICHD grant PHS-1-R01- 
HD12865, awarded to the Community and Family Study Center of the University of 
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discusses weaknesses of the index of dissimilarity. Section IV develops a 
new measure of spatial segregation which incorporates the spatial proximity 
of the individual parcels into the calculation. Section V presents some 
comparative empirical results, and Section VI evaluates the usefulness of 
the proximity measure. 


Il. SEGREGATION AND COMMUNITY STRUCTURE 


At the outset it is necessary to treat the substantive issue of what is meant 
by “segregation.” In one sense—the sociological—segregation may mean 
the absence of interaction among social groups. In another sense—the 
geographic-——segregation may mean an unevenness in the distribution of 
social groups across physical space. The presence of one type of segregation 
does not necessitate the other. In a caste society, sociological segregation 
may be near absolute, even while members of different castes are proximate 
in physical space. 

Nonetheless, geographic and sociological segregation are probably corre- 
lated. Policy efforts to desegregate schools by the physical transfer of 
students may reflect such an assumption. Empirically, too, segregation 
indices are often interpreted in such a way as to make inferences about 
community structure. 

While Section IV below develops a new index based on physical proximity, 
this innovation should not be interpreted to mean that spatial measures 
perfectly reflect social relations. The claim is only that spatial proximity is 
probably important. How far other people live from you and whether they 
are black or white, rich or poor, is likely to make a difference in the character 
of your urban social life. Persons you may not speak with daily may frequent 
the same stores and parks, and their nearness may affect the value of your 
home. 


III. SOME PROBLEMS WITH EXISTING INDICES 


The principal measure of residential segregation in use has been the index 
of dissimilarity, D. The measure is defined by the following formula: 


, (1) 








2 


pars Nu _ Nai 





where Vi; = population of group 1 in tth tract, Ne; = population of group. 
2 in ith tract, N; = total population of group 1 in city, and Nə = total 
population of group 2 in city. The value of D is equal to the proportion of 
the minority (or majority) population which would have to be redistributed 
so that each parcel would have exactly the same composition as the city as 
a whole. 
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Duncan and Duncan (1955a@) have shown that the geometric equivalent 
of the index of dissimilarity is the maximum vertical distance between the 
segregation curve (an analog to the Lorenz curve) and the 45-degree 
diagonal. Duncan and Duncan demonstrate that D is closely related to 
several other segregation indices, and Bogue and Bogue have developed a 
comprehensive system for the measurement of spatial segregation which 
subsumes D and some of its alternatives (Bogue and Bogue 1976). These 
other measures are not discussed here; most of the comments below apply 
to them equally. The dissimilarity index has been employed extensively at 
the census tract and block level for the study of racial segregation (Taeuber 
and Taeuber 1965; Farley and Taeuber 1968; Sgrenson, Taeuber, and 
Hollingsworth 1975; Van Valey, Roof, and Wilcox 1977) and at the census 
tract level to describe occupational and industrial segregation in cities 
(Duncan and Duncan 19550; Simkus 1978). 

The index of dissimilarity has several attractive features. It varies 
between a value of zero (all parcels have the same composition as the city) 
and unity (there exist no parcels of mixed groups). The index is also rela- 
tively easy to compute. The only data required are the proportions of the 
groups in each parcel and in the city as a whole. 

The index and many of its relatives have several disadvantages, though. 
Winship (1977) and Cortese et al. (1976) have demonstrated that the 
expected value of the index is greater than zero and, further, that the smaller 
the size of the parcel upon which the computation is based, and the smaller 
the proportion of the population belonging to the minority, the larger the 
expected value of the index. More recently, Winship (1978) has pointed 
out that D fails to satisfy other criteria for an acceptable index. Its value 
is not necessarily reduced for all exchanges of families which move the 
segregation curve closer to the diagonal, and, further, the “payoff” for 
transferring people between parcels is the same for parcels near the city- 
wide ratio as for parcels differing extremely from that ratio. Theil (1972) 
has pointed out additional weaknesses of the index of dissimilarity. It is 
not aggregation consistent, and it is limited to dichotomies. Theil’s alierna- 
tive measure, based on information theory, will be compared with D below. 

Another important problem, shared by all existing measures of residential 
segregation, is that they take no account of the spatial relationship of 
the parcels themselves. Calculations are based on parcels as discrete and 
independent units, ignoring the composition of nearby parcels. In this 
paper I address this weakness. 

To see the implications of the omission of the spatial relationships be- 
tween parcels, consider what is here termed the “checkerboard problem.” 
Allow the squares on a checkerboard to represent parcels (neighborhoods, 
tracts, blocks). Once the composition of each parcel (square) is given, any 
spatial rearrangement of them will still result in the same calculation for D. 
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(This holds for the proposed adjustments to D as well.) A city in which all 
the nonwhite parcels were concentrated into one single ghetto would have 
the same level of calculated segregation as a city with dispersed pockets of 
minority residents. Taeuber and Taeuber (1965, p. 205) and Duncan and 
Duncan (19554, p. 215) have given attention to this matter. 

A related issue, the “grid problem,” has also been discussed by Taeuber 
and Taeuber (1965, p. 222). In this case it is possible to alter the value of 
D by arbitrarily shifting the grid which divides the city into parcels. When 
the lines of the grid coincide with the boundaries between residential areas 
(at a lower level of geography), the value of D will be maximized. 


IV. AN INDEX BASED ON SPATIAL PROXIMITY 


It is possible to develop a simple measure of segregation which takes into 
account spatial structure. The index is used to measure the amount of 
racial segregation present in 17 metropolitan areas in 1970. Suppose, first, 
that every individual in a given community could be located by a set of 
coordinates in two-dimensional space (x;, y;). We could then measure the 
distance, d;;, of any particular person from any other person located in the 
region by employing the Cartesian distance formula: 


diz = [Cas — x5)? + (yi — y. (2) 


With a total population of N individuals in the region, the distance between 
each person and every other could be presented as an N X N matrix. 

Now suppose we wish to measure racial segregation. In an intuitive 
sense we consider it to be indicated by the relative proximity of whites and 
nonwhites to each other. In other words, we consider a circumstance in 
> which whites live close to whites, nonwhites close to nonwhites, and whites 
and nonwhites far from one another to be “segregated.” Alternatively, a 
circumstance in which there is no differential proximity between whites and 
nonwhites is considered to be unsegregated. Empirically, we would like to 
measure social proximity as some inverse function of distance. 

In actual practice, calculation of the distance matrix on an individual 
basis is not feasible, but for parcels such as census tracts and blocks, tabula- 
tion of the number of residents by race is made and their location in a. 
coordinate system can be discerned. The empirical work of this paper 
employs census tracts as the approximation on which to base the calcula- 
tions. 

Two assumptions were made in the use of tract data. First, the calculation 
of the distances between different tracts assumes that all persons of each 
tract are resident at the centroid. Their mutual distance is then measured 
by the distance between the centroids themselves. Second, the calculation 
of distances within tracts assumes that the average distance between 
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persons resident in the same tract is a simple function of the tract’s area, A. 


An approximation was calculated, yielding an average distance equal to 
about .6/A. iia then, we can calculate 


Po = I 2 2, 2, (Nis + Na) (Nis + No) (di) , (3) 


1 , 
Pu = (Ny? 2, 2 (N33) (Nu) (des) , (4) 
1 
Po» = (Ni)? 2 2, (No) (Naf (dij) , (5) 
— 1 ee = * oe 
Pig Seet Por = (Ni) (Na) ds 2 (Nii) (Napf (dis) hi (6) 


where Ni, No, Nii, Noi are defined as in equation (1); Poo measures the mean 
proximity between persons in the city without regard to group; Pu mea- 
sures the mean proximity between members of group 1 (e.g., whites) alone; 
Pa measures the mean proximity between members of group 2 (e.g., non- 
whites) alone; and Py, measures the mean proximity between members of 
group 1 and those of group 2. This function f(d:;) measures how social 
interaction changes with distance. If we knew the exact value of the function 
(say, from urban sociological theory), we could substitute it directly in all 
equations, Some results from exploratory calculations with different inverse 
functions of distance are described below. These formulas are broadly 
similar to those presented by Isard (1960) in the discussion of gravity or 
potential models. 
The following relationship holds among equations (3)-(6): 


(Ni + N)’ Po = NvPu + 2NiN2Pi2 + No*Poe . (7) 


If one takes the mean proximity between all persons in the city, Poo, as 
fixed, this equation suggests that there are 2 degrees of freedom in the 
spatial distribution of groups within the city. | 

The actual segregation statistic used here is obtained by the following 
computation: 
NiPu + NoPo 


= (Ni + Ne) Poo ` (8) 


This statistic equals 1.0 if there is no differential racial clustering. It will 
be greater than one when members of the same racial group tend to live 
together. When P is less than one, it indicates an unusual form of segrega- 
tion. Members of a group tend to live closer to members of the other group. 
One can interpret equation (8) as being an average of the intragroup 
proximities (Pu/ Poo and P22/ Poo), weighted by the fraction of each group 
in the population. 
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V. EMPIRICAL RESULTS 


A sample of 17 cities varying by size, minority proportion, and region was 
used to explore the nature of proximity-based calculations of segregation 
and to determine the relationship of the proximity measure to the index of 
dissimilarity. Data describing the 1970 white-nonwhite composition of each 
census tract in each Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) were 
used. Distances between tracts were calculated from their latitude and 
longitude coordinates. Their area was calculated from the polygonal 
boundary coordinate file (Urban Atlas file) constructed by the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census. The racial data and the geographic coordinates were ob- 
tained from the Community and Family Study Center census tract data files, 
which contain information merged from the various 1970 census product 
releases and made available by the Census Bureau through DUALabs. 

Columns 2-5 of table 1 present the results of calculations of equations 
(3)-(6) using raw distance in miles, in other words, f(d;;) = dg. For in- 
stance, in Chicago the average distance between whites alone, PLn, is 
20.3 miles. In contrast, Chicago nonwhites (PIs) live an average of 9.6 
miles from one another. Whites and nonwhites (PLi,) live 18.3 miles apart, 
and the average distance between any two persons in the city without regard 
to race (P Loo) is 19.3 miles. On average, nonwhites live closer to each other 
than whites do. The implication is that the nonwhite residential distribution 
in Chicago is relatively concentrated. 

Columns 6-9 of table 1 present four versions of the proximity index, 
representing four choices for f(d). For PE, f(di) = exp (—d,;). For 
PL, f(d) = dọ, and the calculated statistic is inverted for the sake of 
directional consistency. For PY, f(dij) = 1/@y, and for PD, fidi) = 
exp (—2d;;). Each choice for the function reflects an implicit assumption 
about the social importance of distance. Column 10 presents the index of 
dissimilarity calculated for the same sample of tracts. For the dissimilarity 
index, values close to 0.0 indicate the absence of segregation and values 
close to 1.0 indicate high levels of segregation. For the proximity-based 
measures, a value of 1.0 indicates absence of segregation, while values of P 
greater than 1.0 indicate clustering. 

Of special interest is the relationship of the indices to one another. 
While the numerical values of the five measures may vary substantially, 
what is most important is how they rank the various cities in terms of 
segregation. Table 2 presents both product-moment and rank-order correla- 
tions for percentage nonwhite, the index of dissimilarity (tracts), and the 
four proximity measures. Theil’s entropy measure of segregation (not 
shown) has a Spearman rank-order correlation with D of 0.99, It would lead 
to almost identical conclusions about which cities were the most and least 
segregated. 

The index of dissimilarity has a rank-order correlation over 0.7 with all 
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TABLE 2 


CORRELATION BETWEEN SEGREGATION MEASURES 
FOR 17 METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Nonwhite 
(%) D PE PL PY PD 
Nonwhite (%)..... San .43* .33 .4T* 22 34 
DD pepo eae gata ply 45* ar .18* . 70* 252° .83* 
PE oroas i .56* .85* ees ar .64* .99* 
| 2) Dar EEA .65* .76* .73* it .83* .71* 
PY EEOAE .56* .81i* .86* .64* ie .60* 
PD Giana Sink Bae 54* .87* .99* .16* .86* sU 


Nore.—For explanation of variables, see table 1. All calculations are carried out for census tracts in Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs). The reciprocal of PL has been taken for sign consistency. Pearson cor- 
relation coefficients shown above diagonal. Spearman rank-order coefficients shown below diagonal. 


* Statistically significant at .05 level. 


four proximity measures. (The summary linear measure, PL, has been 
inverted for sign consistency.) The two negative exponential functions 
agree almost perfectly. Altering this function itself, from the negative 
exponential to the inverse square, reduces the rank-order correlation to 
0.86. The measures PE and PV would not always group the same cities as 
“most” and “least” segregated. Note that even though the values of PL are 
very close to 1.0 for most cities, it still has a rank-order correlation of 0.76 
with D and of 0.73 with PE. In the absence of some theory which deter- 
mines the exact nature of the function, PE is suggested as the “best” 
measure. It is defined at all distances (PV is undefined if d,; = 0), and it 
declines faster than distance itself. 

Does this new measure tell the researcher what the index of dissimilarity 
does not? Recall that one motivation for the derivation of the proximity- 
based index was the desire to distinguish between cities with multiple 
residential clusters and those with a single concentrated ghetto. Some idea 
of the answer to the question can be gained from figure 1, which plots the 
values of the index of dissimilarity D against the preferred proximity mea- 
sure PE. There are several instances in which two cities would be ranked 
inversely by the two indices. 

If the proximity index accurately captures the multicluster phenomenon, 
then the cities below the regression line should tend to exhibit more concen- 
trated spatial settlements than those cities above the line. A comparison 
of New Orleans and Boston is instructive. According to the dissimilarity 
index, Boston is slightly less segregated than New Orleans. Using the 
proximity measure, though, one would conclude that Boston is considerably 
more segregated. Maps of racial contours contained in Abler and Adams 
(1976) for these two cities (Boston, p. 25; New Orleans, p. 83) tend to 
support such a conclusion. New Orleans is seen to have several black 
residential clusters, while Boston has primarily one black residential area. 
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Weighted Intragroup Proximity (P) 
Fic. 1.—Plot of index of dissimilarity (D) versus proximity measure (PE) 


Of course, there is no guarantee that the proximity measure would always 


capture the differences we observe in maps (or experience in cities) in a ` 


satisfactory way. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


The index of dissimilarity has come to be regarded as the primary empirical 
indicator of segregation. The index undoubtedly achieved this status 
because of its many favorable qualities. Recent literature on segregation 
has criticized D. Corrections to D or alternative measures have been 
suggested, and at least one writer has argued that the flaws in the index of 
dissimilarity are fatal (Winship 1978). 

From the point of view of the present argument the index of dissimilarity 
exhibits important weaknesses which all parcel-based measures share. They 
are subject to what has been termed here the “checkerboard problem.” The 
parcels can be shuffled into any spatial configuration, and the index will not 
change. These indices are also sensitive to the size of the parcels about 
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which the tabulations are made. Not only is it the case that D increases as 
the size of the parcel decreases (a long-known fact), but moreover, tract- 
and block-level calculations by Van Valey and Roof (1976) give a correlation 
of only 0.58 for the two values of D in 144 cities. It is not clear how well 
tract- and block-level calculations would correlate in the case of the proxim- 
ity index. In theory one would opt for tabulations based on the lowest level 
of geography available, even to the individual household, but the cost 
quickly becomes prohibitive. 

The proximity measure P has been advocated here as an improvement 
upon the index of dissimilarity, because it incorporates space directly into 
the calculations. The merit of D and related indices should not be dis- 
counted. Long a serviceable measure, D does in some basic way reflect the 
segregation one generally observes (and would see in a shaded map) in the 
world. 

Some important features of P should be mentioned in summary. The 
P statistic can measure both the standard form of segregation and an 
alternative form in which members of a given group live closer to members 
of the other group or groups than to members of their own group. The 
proximity statistic also is readily generalized to more than two groups. In 
comparison with D, P is more complicated and expensive to calculate. In a 
city with N parcels, the index of dissimilarity requires about WV sets of 
calculations, but the proximity measure requires roughly V?/2 calculations 
and a coordinate system for the parcels. Even so, the additional investment 
required to calculate P is modest: a few more items of data per parcel and 
some computer time. I will furnish computer programs on request. As 
indicated above, P is designed specifically for measuring spatial segregation. 
Segregation that does not occur in a two-dimensional context (e.g., job 
segregation) cannot be captured by P. 

Not yet fully resolved is the issue of the choice of the appropriate func- 
tional form for the calculation of proximity. The present results have shown 
that altering the function f(d;;) can produce changes in rank order among the 
cities. While this is a problem, note that its parallel in the choice of parcel 
size and grid for D can produce results at least as inconsistent. Ideally, 
research on urban social life would suggest the most reasonable function. 
Until such a determination is made, the negative exponential function (PE) 
is probably best for reasons stated in Section V. 

The proximity measure does reflect differential racial clumping across 
cities; previous researchers have acknowledged such a capacity as desirable. 
There is no guarantee, of course, that P or D reflects true differences in 
either the amount of social interaction or the social importance of geog- 
raphy and physical proximity across cities. The publication of small area 
tabulations from the 1980 census promises another round of comparisons 
of segregation over time and across cities. If anything, the present discussion 
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begs the question of what is meant by urban community structure, a 
question relevant to the construction of any index of urban segregation. 
This suggests that a rethinking of how researchers interpret and measure 
residential segregation will be at least as productive an exercise as a com- 
plete tabulation of segregation indices with new data. 
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Our understanding of popular protest in 19th-century Europe has made 
extraordinary gains in the past two decades. The literature on this subject 
is as remarkable for its diversity as for its phenomenal rate of growth. 
Perhaps the most consistent generalization it has established is the pre- 
eminent role played by artisans in working-class collective action. 

Each of the three books to be discussed here offers a meticulously re- 
searched and carefully crafted analysis of the preconditions of early 
industrial protest; each concludes that skilled artisanal workers provide 
the key to its explanation. Because they consider different periods, na- 
tional or regional settings, and facets of the mobilization process, Calhoun, 
Aminzade, and Hanagan permit us to map the relationship between 
economic and political behavior by a process of triangulation. 

In The Question of Class Struggle, Craig Calhoun considers the case of 
England between 1790 and 1850. Much of the book is given over to a 
detailed commentary and sustained, if sympathetic, critique of E. P. 
Thompson’s classic argument singling out the crucial decades between 
1810 and 1830 as the historical moment in which the English working 
class achieved self-conscious awareness as a political actor. Calhoun 
analyzes the social foundations of “populist” collective action and con- 
cludes that these movements were invariably the work of “reactionary 
radicals.” 

Calhoun asserts that in 19th-century England only members of small- 
scale, homogeneous local communities possessed the material, moral, and 
organizational resources, as well as the incomparable advantage of pre- 
existing bonds of solidarity, which make successful collective action pos- 
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sible. These conditions were fulfilled most nearly among the skilled artisanal 
workers who until mid-century occupied a central, if declining, position in 
the industrializing English economy. 

It was, moreover, the nature of these communities and the pressures 
to which they were being subjected which gave popular protest its dis- 
tinctive character. These movements were “reactionary” in the sense that 
they constituted responses to the disruption of an existing way of life. 
At the same time they could be “radical,” even when they were back- 
ward looking, precisely because they implied the rejection of capitalist 
social relations. 

For Thompson, the radicals of the early 19th century are representative 
of tke working class. For Calhoun, the working class comprises several 
clearly distinguishable groups with widely varying propensities for col- 
lective action. By assimilating them all as part of an unbroken working- 
class tradition, Thompson is able to rescue preindustrial workers from the 
oblivion of “backwardness” to which previous analysts have often relegated 
them. But by the same token, Thompson’s ‘‘culturalist bias” tends to 
overstate the degree of continuity in 19th-century popular protest. Where- 
as Thompson sees the potential for mobilization inhering in the class, 
Calhoun focuses on bonds of solidarity grounded in communities of 
skilled artisans working at a trade. While Thompson specifies 1810 as the 
beginning of a working-class presence in England and the 1830s as the 
moment of its “making,” Calhoun views the same period as both an 
end to the radicalism of the declining artisanate and the beginning of a 
new, more reformist orientation which relied heavily on formal organiza- 
tions in making the kind of demands which could be accommodated by 
the emerging industrial system. 

In addition, Calhoun presents an effective critique of John Foster and 
the labor aristocracy thesis and offers some original data based on com- 
parison of Lancashire mill towns with varying industrial composition. He 
finds that Chartist radicalism flourished in Stockport and Oldham where, 
in comparison with Manchester and Bolton, the labor force was more 
skilled and better paid, factories were smaller, and female workers were 
fewer. 

Calhoun’s relentless attack on explanations which take class to be the 
primary basis for radical action is cumulatively quite convincing. The 
volume of footnotes—55 pages of small print for 240 pages of text—gives 
some measure of the thoroughness with which he has ransacked the 
literature. The book’s greatest weaknesses are stylistic: the prose is some- 
times heavy, and the book reads slowly. A more substantive problem is 
the use of the term “reactionary radicalism.” Though Calhoun sees its 
primary referents as tradition and community, the former bears little of 
the explanatory weight. Though “community” provides a concrete socio- 
logical reality to which to attach the political orientation of artisans, 
the traditional, as Calhoun recognizes, is inevitably a construction, relying 
at least as much on contemporary values as on the verifiable properties 
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of prior institutional arrangements. The role of tradition in collective 
action is portrayed in a more satisfactory light if, by an extension of 
the same logic, it is viewed as the right won by the victors to define an 
intrinsically ambiguous past to their current advantage. 

Ronald Aminzade, with his taste for Gramsci, is more likely to enter- 
tain such a view. With his Class, Politics, and Early Industrial Capitalism, 
the scene shifts to mid-19th-century France and more particularly to 
Toulouse, principal city of the southwest region. The book outlines the 
long-term economic and political changes which occurred between the 
time of the July Monarchy and the Paris Commune at both national and 
regional levels. In France as in England, working-class politics in the 
early industrial period resulted in a protracted and increasingly embittered 
struggle for control over the production process. Here, too, artisans assumed 
the leading role and, as demonstrated by Aminzade’s data on the social 
origins of activists, nowhere more proponderantly than in Toulouse, where 
the factory system was especially slow to take hold. 

Aminzade’s purpose is to elucidate the “material foundations of an 
artisanal culture and community” (p. 2). Although changes in the organi- 
zation of work had begun to sap the traditional autonomy of skilled 
workers, he finds that through the middle decades of the 19th century 
the vitality of trade consciousness, the collective control exercised in the 
workplace, and the richness of the informal social networks which survived 
in the café life of working-class neighborhoods provided artisans with 
both the incentive and the means for resisting proletarianization. The 
book also retraces the changing patterns of working-class political alliances. 
Toulouse began the 19th century as a stronghold of popular royalist 
sentiment. After 1830, it witnessed the rise of a moderate and bourgeois- 
dominated republicanism which entered into oppositionist coalitions with 
conservatives. During the Second Republic, the working class of Toulouse 
developed a brand of republican socialism which by the end of the Second 
Empire was struggling to assert its independence of the bourgeoisie. The 
major themes in this complex history include the enduring friction between 
local and national governments, the use of expanded suffrage to achieve 
electoral triumphs despite periodically renewed repression of working-class 
political activity, and what Aminzade sees as an increasingly self-conscious 
mobilization of popular elements on the basis of class solidarity. 

In the concluding chapter, Aminzade weaves these strands into a 
Gramscian interpretation according to which the ongoing spectacle of revolu- 
tionary turmoil signifies the successful working-class resistance to capitalist 
assimilation. Given the underdeveloped state of the French economy, its 
weak competitive position in the international market, and the periodic 
crises to which it was subject, the French bourgeoisie was unable to make 
the necessary strategic concessions——universal suffrage and collective bar- 
gaining are cited as prime examples (p. 270)—-which might have estab- 
lished its hegemonic authority over the working class by helping diffuse 
its own values throughout society. Lacking the economic strength to con- 
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quer by institutional means, it was obliged to resort to force to advance 
its interests, polarizing French politics in the process. At the same time, 
the survival of an artisanal stratum, threatened by the capitalist trans- 
formation of the workplace yet possessed of exceptional economic and 
organizational resources, permitted a counterhegemonic working-class cul- 
ture to emerge. While the latter was by its nature limited to a localistic 
basis of solidarity, it managed, for a time, to forestall the bourgeoisie’s 
drive for uncontested domination. From this perspective, French politics 
in the middle of the 19th century appears to be a long-term stalemate 
in which the slow development of capitalist productive relations and the 
- balanced strength of opposing camps produced heightened levels of overt 
class conflict. 

This argument, while appealing, is at variance with the work of eco- 
nomic historians like P. O’Brien and C. Keyder. These authors reject the 
notion of French economic backwardness and see the persistence of 
artisans throughout the 19th century as indicative of a differentiated, 
stable, and highly effective strategy of economic development for a nation 
confronted with powerful rivals on the international scene. While Aminzade 
is careful to qualify capitalist development in France as uneven and clearly 
to acknowledge the political dominance of artisans within the working 
class, he manages to suggest that industrial capitalism conforms to a 
more linear and deterministic course than his own data on France seem 
to suggest. The artisanal organization of handicraft industry is, for exam- 
ple, referred to as “a transitional form of production that incorporated 
capitalist and precapitalist elements” (p. 2), and elsewhere he appears 
to view it as external to the capitalist system (p. 231). Contrary to the 
Impression of evanescence which Aminzade manages to convey, thts sup- 
posedly “transitional form” was one of the most enduring traits of the 
19th-century French economy. And while handicraft production was surely 
“pre-factory,” it could hardly be considered precapitalist except by refer- 
ence to the doubtfully relevant standard of mid-19th-century England. 
Aminzade’s promise, early in the book, to develop “a noneconomistic, non- 
reductionist Marxist theory of politics” (p. xv) seems only partially fulfilled. 

Another weakness of the final chapter is Aminzade’s handling of the 
interaction effects of structural variables. The institutionalization of uni- 
versal suffrage (p. 276), republican ideology (p. 278), the persistence 
of handicraft production (p. 280), the growth pattern of early capitalist 
industry in France (p. 281), the advance of state centralization (p. 283), 
and the spread of public education (p. 288) are all referred to as having 
a “contradictory character.” This usually means that they enhanced the 
possibility of working-class resistance in the short term even as they pre- 
pared the imposition of cultural hegemony in the long term. Granting 
that sociological variables often produce their consequences dialectically, 
Aminzade’s presentation of French working-class politics as a knot of 
interlocking contradictions almost leads one to despair of disentangling 
the causal nexus. 
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Certain of these contradictions might be resolved by reading Aminzade’s 
book in conjunction with Michael P. Hanagan’s The Logic of Solidarity. 
The latter moves us north in France to the Loire region and takes up, 
chronologically, where Aminzade left off. Despite the differences in setting, 
Hanagan’s theme is nearly identical: between 1871 and 1914, worker 
militancy in the Stéphanois region was primarily the work of skilled 
artisans. Notwithstanding their slowly declining role in the regional 
economy, this group provided a disproportionate share of the leadership, 
financial resources, and organizational expertise which made the area a 
center of strike activity in France. Indeed, Hanagan’s main argument 
is that the artisanal stratum constituted “the leaven of the working 
class,” the catalytic agent which prompted the formation of popular 
coalitions combining the concentrated material and human resources of 
the highly skilled with the sheer weight of numbers of the semiskilled. 
The result was a series of formidable movements aimed at asserting 
control of, or at least vying for a share of the power in, the workplace. 

Hanagan’s research design is elegant in its simplicity. He begins by 
systematically sorting out those départements with elevated levels of 
strike activity during the sampling period, thus ensuring an abundance of 
cases containing his dependent variable, the essentially rare occurrence of 
worker militancy. He next narrows his search to a single arrondissement, 
Saint-Etienne, and at a single stroke establishes a degree of control over 
extraneous factors arising from local or regional variations. Within this 
limited area, he then selects three towns according to their labor-force 
composition, enabling him to manipulate the naturally occurring variations 
in his independent variables, primarily aspects or derivatives of work 
process. His comparisons bear on Le Chambon—Feugerolles, with its pre- 
dominantly artisanal economy; Saint-Chamond, where factory workers 
constituted the vast bulk of the work force; and Rive-de-Gier, with its 
relatively even mix of both forms of work organization. 

Hanagan’s perspective differs somewhat from Aminzade’s. While one 
would be hard pressed to find specific factual contradictions, a consistent 
difference in emphasis leads Aminzade to view the progress of proletarian- 
ization as the key to understanding the mid-century decades, while for 
Hanagan the continued predominance of artisanal production was “per- 
haps the most important feature of late nineteenth-century French in- 
dustrial structure” (p. 4). Hanagan’s position seems a more accurate 
reflection of French economic development. Throughout the period which 
Aminzade considers, artisans remained at the forefront of popular protest. 
And even 40 years after his account concludes, the passing of artisanal 
predominance is still incomplete and gradual for Hanagan, who notes 
the revival of the artisanate, thanks to the spread of electrification and 
the growth of the consumers’ market, as late as 1906. 

Indeed, it is precisely the coexistence of skilled and semiskilled workers 
which Hanagan uses to explain the rise of militant strikes in the Stéphanois 
region between 1890 and 1914. He describes in intricate detail the work 
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process in metallurgy, glassmaking, and textiles, the leading industries of 
his three towns. At the same time he presents a survey of the region’s 
worker protest, culled from an exhaustive search of archival sources as 
well as a massive secondary literature. His findings indicate a roughly 
unilinear relationship between the proportion of artisans in the labor 
force and the degree of militancy as indicated by the number, size, and 
duration of strikes. 

In Saint-Chamond, the tiny minority of artisanal construction workers 
provided no viable core, while the industrial conditions which prevailed 
among the numerically preponderant metalworkers and textile workers 
erected “almost overwhelming obstacles to participation in sustained pro- 
test.” However, the mixed composition of the labor force of Rive-de-Gier, 
where artisanal glassmakers were found in roughly equal proportions with 
industrial metalworkers, accounts for the great crest of strike activity 
which that town experienced between 1890 and 1894. The 1893 metal- 
workers’ strike is notable for the fact that glassworkers not only supported 
it but actually assumed an instigating role, furnishing the organizational 
expertise acquired in their own lengthy history of unionization. Glass- 
workers, in fact, contributed half again as much to the strike fund as 
metalworkers themselves and outnumbered the latter among arrestees. 
Similarly, in Le Chambon—Feugerolles, a coalition between artisanal file 
workers and industrial bolt workers emerged in the first decade of the 
20th century. It was the initiative of the former in forging a general 
union of metal trades which produced militant strikes formally organized 
as joint undertakings. 

In effecting comparisons with the other two books, it is important to 
keep in mind that most of those whom Hanagan calls artisans were in 
fact skilled workers employed in factories, an intermediate category which 
continued to exist well after the new industrial class of semiskilled 
workers arose around the turn of the century. Hanagan insists that 
autonomy is the true mark of the artisan and that changes in the 
division of labor were typically more consequential for control over the 
work process than mechanization per se. While he is right thus to empha- 
size that the privileged status of artisans was not abruptly destroyed by 
the introduction of the factory in France, his skilled workers should not 
be confused with the independent craftsmen who are the primary focus 
of the work of Calhoun and Aminzade. Similarly, his dependent variable, 
strike militancy, differs from English populist radicalism or French revolu- 
tionism in its implicit acceptance of the constraints of the industrial 
system. Hanagan finds no relationship between the shape of strikes and 
variations in the cost of living, and only 15% of the strikes observed 
focused directly on issues of industrial discipline. or worker autonomy. 
Artisanal and industrial workers were able to concert their activities 
because they perceived a common interest in resisting the threat of tech- 
nological obsolescence, overproduction, and industrial concentration. 

Hanagan argues that technological change, broadly defined, determines 
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levels of worker militancy, chiefly through variations in the composition 
of the labor force which affect differentially the likelihood of working- 
class coalitions. Artisans are able to assume their catalytic role because 
the conditions in which they work and live create a heightened potential 
for mobilization. Artisanal activism may be amplified by the strategic 
leverage and strength of numbers which the coexistence of an in- 
dustrial work force makes available. Hanagan thus offers a neat reversal 
of the labor aristocracy thesis, for he argues that militancy is a historically 
specific phenomenon related to the survival of a privileged, activist stratum 
and the slow pace of technological change. These conditions produce a 
resonance between the concerns of artisanal and industrial workers by 
sharpening awareness of the threat of proletarianization without severely 
crippling the resource potential of the working class as a whole. 

The great merit of these three outstanding works, taken individually 
as well as collectively, is that they elaborate upon the new orthodoxy 
of labor history that, Marx notwithstanding, artisans rather than fully 
proletarianized factory workers are the preeminent bearers of working- 
class political militancy. Beyond this, generalization is made difficult by 
the fact that these studies are weighing incommensurables. For Calhoun, 
the collective action of reactionary radicals is by its nature localist and 
communitarian and precisely for that reason can transcend the reformist 
limitations of movements forced to rely on purely formal organization. 
For Aminzade, these same properties contribute to the counterhegemonic 
potential of mid-century popular insurgency but only in conjunction with 
the idiosyncrasies of French economic development. For Hanagan, work- 
ing-class militancy is perpetuated well into the 20th century by artisans 
working in factories, though in a muted form which is compatible with 
the continued growth of the industrial system. The differences among 
the three authors center on to what extent and with what implications 
for systemic change the torch is passed from one to another segment of 
the working class. Yet, if the books are read in combination, it is pre- 
cisely these differences which make their accounts complementary. 

Periodization is likewise an issue among the three. Calhoun has his 
own bone to pick with Thompson as to what portion of the English 
working class is being “made” or “unmade” and at what precise moment 
of the early 19th century. Where he and Aminzade might diverge is in 
the relative degree of exceptionalism which characterizes the French and 
English cases as a result of their respective dates and patterns of in- 
dustrialization, Aminzade and Hanagan clash most obviously over the time 
when the ascendancy of a proletarianized labor force irretrievably trans- 
formed the character of French working-class politics. 

Where the three converge most clearly is in the broad perspective they 
bring to their research. All owe a debt to the resource-mobilization 
approach (and to the unseen presence of Charles Tilly, whose influence, 
through these authors’ training or later intellectual formation, is none- 
theless apparent). They share its characteristic assumption that the recog- 
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nition of common interests constitutes a necessary but insufficient basis 
for collective action. Mobilizational potential results from social as well 
as material conditions both in the workplace and in the informal com- 
munities which exist outside. Thus, elements of social organization pro- 
gressively determine the strength, concertedness, duration, objectives, and 
likelihood of success of collective action. 

Each of these studies transcends the mere assertion of the political 
predominance of artisans in the early phase of industrial development. 
Each sheds new light on the mechanisms and processes on which that 
dominance is based by making explicit the systematic links between work 
process, social relations, and popular protest. Perhaps when researchers 
of the caliber of the authors of these three fine books turn their attention 
“to the collective action of industrial workers in the 20th century, we 
. will gain an understanding based on more than the contrast with the 
now well-developed picture of artisanal militancy in the 19th. 
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Work and Revolution in France: The Language of Labor from the Old 
Regime to 1848. By William H. Sewell, Jr. New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1980. Pp. x+340. $35.95 (cloth); $8.95 (paper). 


Ronald Aminzade 
University of Wisconsin—Madison 


In recent years social historians have redirected European history away 
from its previous concern with elites and institutions toward the study of 
the day-to-day lives of ordinary people. William H. Sewell, Jr., notes that 
the “new social history” has greatly expanded the terrain of historical in- 
quiry, but he criticizes social historians for paying inadequate attention to 
popular ideology and ideological change. Sewell proposes to remedy the 
situation by recourse to cultural anthropology and “certain new strains of 
Marxism” (p. 5). From cultural anthropology comes a concern with the 
often enigmatic meanings and symbols that people use in construing their 
experiences. Sewell’s concern with popular experience and “collective quasi- 
anonymous ideological discourses” (p. 9) is based on the work of recent 
neo-Marxist historians like E. P. Thompson. So is his rejection of the view 
that forms of ideology and consciousness that are not elaborated into co- 
herent doctrines are either unimportant or self-evident. 

The central theme of Work and Revolution in France is the continuity 
of the 19th-century French labor movement with earlier preindustrial orga- 
nization and experience. During the 18th century, the corporations of 
skilled workers were legally recognized privileged bodies which controlled 
access to the practice of the trade, enforced quality standards, mediated 
disputes between masters and workers, and oversaw the trade community. 
They were also moral and religious communities united by certain tradi- 
tional practices, like the rituals of patron saints’ festivals and the solemn 
oaths of the trade. The hierarchical structure of corporate communities 
gave rise to illegal journeymen’s brotherhoods (compagnonnages) which 
challenged employers but shared a corporate outlook and idiom with the 
masters’ corporations. Sewell insists that these journeymen’s brotherhoods 
were not the precursors of 19th-century class-conscious organizations but 
products of the values and traditional cultural forms of the Old Regime. 

During the 19th century, the corporate idiom of the Old Regime persisted 
in working-class consciousness but became a language of opposition which 
challenged the dominant possessive individualist idiom of the state and the 
economy. Corporations were no longer legally recognized privileged bodies 
exercising public authority; they were illegal associations subject to govern- 
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ment repression. The composition of trade corporations also changed as 
journeyman workers rather than masters provided the active core of the 
corporate community. The goals of workers’ corporations were also trans- 
formed. “The workers were no longer concerned with keeping journeymen 
from being swallowed up by the masters’ community,” writes Sewell, “but 
with maintaining some kind of trade community against the competitive 
structures of the legal and economic system and the pervasive individualism 
of nineteenth century culture” (p. 186). 

The revolutions of 1789, 1830, and 1848 provide focal points for Sewell’s 
analysis. Each is depicted as an important turning point in the transforma- 
tion of working-class consciousness in France. The three major conse- 
quences of the French Revolution, Sewell argues, were the legal prohibi- 
tions on corporations, the blending of corporate and revolutionary idioms 
by workers, and the legal redefinition of property. 

The revolutions of 1830 and 1848 also marked key changes in working- 
class conscicusness. After the revolution of July 1830, workers’ corporate 
idiom entered public discourse. Corporate notions of collective regulation 
and mutual aid met intense resistance from the government, which saw 
them as producing violations of the liberty of industry. In response, work- 
ers creatively adapted their corporate idiom to the individualist language 
of the July revolution by developing a new political rhetoric centering on 
the idea of association. During the revolution of 1848, labor replaced as- 
sociation as the central term of working-class political discourse, and work- 
ers’ corporations were politicized by socialist ideas emphasizing the right of 
workers to appropriate the products of their labor. 

Sewell attributes the persistence of corporate consciousness and solidari- 
ties within the 19th-century French working class to the continuing im- 
portance of small-scale artisanal production. France’s relatively slow popu- 
Jation growth, coupled with a relatively slow rate of urbanization, so limited 
the demand for the mass-produced goods of the factory sector that small- 
scale production persisted and the artisanal population grew in numbers._ 
In Sewell’s account, the deteriorating economic situation of artisans was 
due not to the growth of factories but to changing practices within arti- 
sanal industry, including skill dilution and an increased division of labor. 

The author is by no means the first historian of 19th-century France to 
recognize the importance of prerevolutionary cultural traditions, values, and 
ideologies among 19th-century French workers. He does, however, provide 
the most thorough documentation of the persistence of traditional forms of 
corporate consciousness and of the subtle ways in which their meanings and 
consequences were transformed in new settings. This is an important con- 
tribution of the book. A wealth of historical evidence is provided for an 
argument quite familiar to sociologists—that the view of tradition and mo- 
dernity as polar opposites, and of change as the traditional being super- 
seded by the modern, involves a serious misconception. 

This book marks an important departure from earlier tendencies by his- 
torians of popular consciousness to adopt a functionalist approach to the 
study of ideas. Sewell insists on a dialectical view of ideologies, treating 
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them not simply as functioning to reproduce a given social order but as 
contradictory configurations containing both elements that may reproduce 
the existing social order and elements that foster conscious social action to 
resist and challenge established arrangements. Sewell’s dialectical approach, 
however, is idealist, rather than materialist, in its treatment of how social 
structures change as well as in its account of how ideologies change. This 
idealism, I will argue, leads to an unsatisfactory explanation of the changes 
he documents. 

Sewell’s idealist view of the dynamics of social structural change is most 
evident in his analysis of the French Revolution. The French Revolution, 
according to him, was essentially a product of the development and spread 
of certain ideas associated with the Enlightenment. The French Revolution 
did abolish corporations and narrow the definition of property, but neither 
of these changes was primarily a product of the spread of Enlightenment 
ideas. The decision of the National Assembly to abolish property in sei- 
gneurial rights without compensation to owners represented the political rati- 
fication of a fait accompli, since in many areas of France peasant uprisings 
had already accomplished in practice what the Assembly later enacted into 
law. Class struggles by peasants and artisans play a very minor role in 
Sewell’s account of the French Revolution, and in their place we are offered 
the power of ideas and the revolutionary enthusiasm these can inspire in 
elite legislators. 

The power of ideas to generate social structural change is also empha- 
sized in Sewell’s account of the legislation abolishing the corporations. En- 
lightenment ideas, rather than economic developments, provide an explana- 
tion for the growing opposition to the corporate world that culminated in 
the legal abolition of the corporations. In arguing that opposition to the 
trade corporations arose primarily among the literary and administrative 
elite of the Old Regime who followed the logic of the Enlightenment, the 
author ignores the role of the powerful merchant capitalist entrepreneurs. 
Capitalist development, not just the spread of the Enlightenment ideas, 
played a central role in the abolition of the guilds and in the redefinition 
of conceptions of property. l 

Work and Revolution in France presents an idealist’s account of the 
emergence of new ideologies and of the relationship between republican 
and corporate ideologies. Although Sewell’s analysis of corporate ideology 
includes some discussion of its material underpinnings in the handicraft 
system of production, the economic transformations that underpin the En- 
lightenment are never discussed. Traditional corporate ideas thus appear to 
be rooted in certain social practices and material conditions, but new ideas, 
like those of the Enlightenment, seem to be generated autonomously in the 
heads of intellectuals instead of being connected to concrete economic and 
political structures. 

The idealism implicit in Sewell’s substantive accounts of how new ideol- 
ogies emerge and develop is made explicit in the book’s final chapter, “The 
Dialectic of Revolution.” In this, he posits two key contradictions, one 
internal to ideologies and the other between ideologies and their practical 
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consequences, but he never explores the material underpinnings of these 
contradictions. The internal contradictions of an ideology are not always 
perceived, and people can hold incompatible ideas. What needs exploration 
are the conditions under which the internal contradictions of ideologies are 
perceived and the circumstances that foster such a recognition. The same 
holds true for the dialectic of practical consequences. The unintended con- 
sequences of the application of certain ideas are social-structurally, not 
cognitively, produced. The social processes that reproduce or transform peo- 
ple’s beliefs are not reducible to cognitive structures, and the dynamics of 
their transformation are to be found, not within ideas, but in social struc- 
tures such as the economy, the state, and political parties. Ideologies are 
indeed often contradictory, but it is material conditions that foster the in- 
tegrative or oppositional sides of the contradiction. The ideological contra- 
dictions identified by Sewell, in other words, were largely governed by the 
economic contradiction between handicraft production and an emergent 
capitalist mode of production. 

The anthropological approach advocated in Work and Revolution in 
France is likely to shape the future direction of interdisciplinary research 
by social historians significantly. Sewell’s concern with meaning and con- 
sciousness is salutary, given that a good deal of historical research remains 
to be done if we are to advance beyond an arid formalistic structuralism 
that denies the centrality of culture and consciousness as a mediating link 
between social structural conditions and sociopolitical outcomes. The book 
is an important contribution to the twofold task identified by Clifford 
Geertz in The Interpretation of Cultures (New York: Basic, 1973): to “un- 
cover the conceptual structures that inform our subject’s acts” and to “‘con- 
struct a system of analysis in whose terms what is generic to those [con- 
ceptual] structures .. . will stand out against the other determinants of 
human behavior” (p. 27). Sewell takes us far in accomplishing the first 
task, but his account of the dynamics of change suggests that the second, 
more difficult, task remains ahead of us. 


Power: Its Forms, Bases, and Uses. By Dennis Wrong. New York: Harper 
& Row, 1979. Pp. 326. $28.50 (cloth); $6.95 (paper). 


Michael Mann 
London School of Economics 


Power: Its Forms, Bases, and Uses is exceptionally interesting in its weak- 
nesses as well as in its strengths. The book begins with a conceptual dis- 
cussion of power and its principal forms. The empirical interrelations of 
these forms are then discussed before a political sociology of the bases of 
power is developed. From the range and complexity of the subject matter, 
it can be seen that this is an ambitious book. If it did not entirely come 
off, that would not be surprising. What is rather extraordinary, however, 
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is the fact that strength and weakness are so perfectly separated—by page 
156. Before that page, Power is stimulating and original; after it the book 
is far more orthodox and less satisfactory. 

On page 24, Dennis Wrong presents a clear diagram of his overall model 
of power. For him, power is “intentional influence.” Within that broad cate- 
gory he distinguishes many subcategories: force (divided into physical/vio- 
lent and nonviolent and psychic) ; manipulation; persuasion; and authority 
(divided into coercive, induced, legitimate, competent, and personal). His 
precise definition of power is: “Power is the capacity of some persons to 
produce intended and foreseen effects on others” (p. 22). Athough it may be 
latent, it has to be capable of being used and of producing effects. Force, 
manipulation, and persuasion are qualities of direct relationships between 
persons, and they produce effects in themselves. But the various forms of 
authority by their requirement of obedience to commands presuppose insti- 
tutionalization and wider social networks. Each of the power forms is dis- 
cussed carefully and clearly, and the author attempts to assess how exten- 
sive, intensive, and comprehensive (self-explanatory terms, I think) each is. 
I arrived at page 64 in much better shape to study power in societies than 
I had been before I started. Those who need conceptual clarification of 
power should consult Wrong. 

Chapters 4 and 5 maintain the promise from the opposite direction. Hav- 
ing carefully distinguished 10 forms of power, Wrong then argues that 
these are normally found in combinations and that their combinations are 
volatile. Further, if a power relation appears in a relatively “pure” form, 
it will tend to change and broaden its form quickly. I was methodologically 
impressed here—it is rare to find the talents both for concept chopping and 
for sniffing the messiness and the processual nature of real societies in the 
same sociologist. These chapters contain a number of general propositions 
that are worth thinking about seriously, such as “it is to the advantage of 
a power holder to extend and diversify the forms of power held over a 
given power subject” (p. 70), or “persuasive power, if maintained, will sta- 
bilize into competent or personal authority” (p. 76). They also contain an 
extended discussion of the particular transformations of coercive into legiti- 
mate authority and vice versa, based on the notion that all social relations 
contain a varying and volatile mixture of “fear” and “love”. This last dis- 
cussion is the basis for an effective attack on the tendency within sociology 
to separate consensus and constraint theories of society. Again, I highly 
recommend these pages (pp. 65-123), for they contain original insights 
about power processes. 

Wrong then moves to the “bases” of power and to the resources that can be 
mobilized in its pursuit. As a preliminary, he argues in chapter 6 that col- 
lective resources are superior to, and more enduring than, individual re- 
sources. “Groups, not individuals, are the major political actors, the collec- 
tive makers of history” (p. 144). This is related to a trenchant critique of 
the pluralist-elitist controversy. And it poses a question for the last chapters 
of the book: “Who gets mobilized, for what collective goals, when, and 
how?” 
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Chapter 7 begins an answer with the aid of Marx’s famous passage, in 
“The Eighteenth Brumaire,” on the French smallholding peasantry’s failure 
to mobilize. But on page 156, the insights derived are narrowed down to the 
peasantry’s voting propensity. Then, on page 157, there is a discussion of 
Lipset’s correlates of high turnout. These are, of course, the characteristics 
of individuals—high income, education, membership in organizations, etc. 
Following that, on page 159, we are given a diagrammatic model of the 
polity: the state lies at the top, below that are the mediating organizations 
of parties and pressure groups, and below them lie the unmobilized masses. 

In these four pages, we are being hijacked by the tenets of orthodox 
American political sociology: the sovereignty of the polis, of voting, and of 
individual attributes. We are told (I still cannot believe my eyes) that “the 
state by definition exercises ultimate power in society” (p. 162). Hence 
power is measurable through the political process of representative democ- 
racy in modern Western societies, and this process centers on voting. Such 
is the methodology of chapters 7 and 8. Naturally, in this process, not all 
are equal. Extending Lipset’s analysis, Wrong argues that individuals vary 
in their power resources according to class position. This accounts for the 
failure of the parties of the lower classes, despite their numbers, to win 
elections and create a classless society. Much of the detail of the argument 
is still lively and interesting, but its overall drift is unconvincing. It is no 
longer about institutions, organizations, or forms of authority, but about 
ageregations of individuals. 

In his last pages (pp. 251-57) Wrong realizes that all is not well and 
argues around in circles. He first admits cheerfully to a “methodologically 
individualist” view of power (thus contradicting chap. 6). He defends this 
against the structuralist view of Poulantzas, pointing out that structural 
determinations are mediated by intentional acts of individuals. But then he 
changes tack and attacks the Marxian equation of structure with class 
structure. Organizations, not classes, are the real locus of collective power, 
he claims, because classes do not possess the cohesion of organizations like 
bureaucracies. This can only mean that a collective actor is more than the 
sum of the individual power resources of its members, something with 
power implications also adheres in its relationships. I agree, but this con- 
tradicts the message of the preceding 100 pages. I would gladly invite 
Wrong to return to page 156 and continue his analysis of collective power 
relations. His final comments on the weaknesses of classes in relation to 
bureaucracies could be a starting point for an analysis of organizational 
power. But he would have to distinguish types of class and types of bu- 
reaucracy, and he would also have to submit states to the same skeptical 
gaze. Power does not principally concern the relations of sovereign indi- 
viduals under the shelter of sovereign states. Instead it arises from the 
relations, complex and interpenetrating, between enduring organizations 
and authorities like classes, states, churches, communities, and bureaucra- 
cies. Wrong starts an analysis of power, but he does not finish it. 
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Advances in Social Theory and Methodology: Toward an Integration of 
Micro- and Macro-Sociologies. Edited by K. Knorr-Cetina and A. V. 
Cicourel. Boston: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1981. Pp. xxii+325. $21.00 
(cloth) ; $11.95 (paper). 


Walter L. Wallace 
Princeton University 


Because none of the 12 essays collected in Advances in Social Theory and 
Methodology pays any attention to (1) criteria for designating a given 
social phenomenon as “micro” or “macro” (such phenomena are only illus- 
trated here; there are no rigorous definitions); (2) the extent to which 
micro and macro social phenomena are mutually exclusive (e.g., is a tele- 
phone call between two heads of state in which they decide war or peace 
between their respective societies “interpersonal,” “intersocietal,” or both?) ; 
or (3) the possible utility of distinguishing more than two levels of social 
phenomena, these essays should be regarded as position papers that potni 
in a certain direction (i.e., “toward an integration of micro- and macro- 
sociologies”) without actually moving in that direction in any systematic 
or comprehensive sense. 

But even in such preliminary pointing and position taking, we are con- 
fronted by two distinct questions: What should be defined as the acceptable 
descriptive relations between micro and macro social phenomena, and what 
may be hypothesized as causally explanatory relations between them? Un- 
fortunately, these questions are not posed explicitly in this book. Their 
unnoticed presences, however, provide its necessary background and will 
serve as themes for this review. 

K. Knorr-Cetina (first editor and author of the book’s most comprehen- 
sive essay) speaks of macrosociology as “the study of society, social insti- 
tutions and of socio-cultural change on the aggregate level” (pp. 1-2, my 
italics) and indicates that microsociology is the study of social phenomena 
on the presumably nonaggregate or elemental level of “face-to-face inter- 
action ... everyday routines and classifications . . . strips of conversation 
. . . definitions of the self and of situations” (p. 1). Note that macrosocial 
phenomena are viewed here as “real” (no less real, that is, than microsocial 
phenomena, in the cases where they are regarded as aggregates of still—-and 
ever——more micro phenomena). But in the definition that Knorr-Cetina 
personally “promotes” and the one of which A. V. Cicourel (the second 
editor) is a chief advocate, macrosocial phenomena are looked upon not 
as “real” aggregates but as “ideational” aggregates. Here, such phenomena 
are regarded as mental constructs, shorthand descriptions, summary “rep- 
resentations” of the real, microsocial phenomena. 

So it may appear that we have not one but two proposed aggregational 
relations between micro and macro social phenomena: in both relations, 
micro phenomena are real; in the first relation, macro phenomena are 
real too; in the second, macro phenomena are not real but only ideational. 
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However, as soon as we heed the phenomenalistic standpoint and look 
upon all “real” aggregates (including those we call the Earth, the 
Atlantic Ocean, a human being, the eightball, and so on) as inevitably 
ideational inasmuch as their existence as entities is conferred on them 
by observers and only by observers—then the two relations become one. 

Such an aggregation relation seems clearly intended when R. Collins asks 
“what are . . . historical and structural patterns themselves? Empir- 
ically, they are made up of long sequences and aggregates of other micro- 
situations” (p. 91; see also T. Duster, pp. 110-11; and R. Harré, pp. 147- 
50), but it is also present in N. Luhmann’s argument that the micro-macro 
distinction focuses on the difference between interaction “among par- 
ticipants who are actually present together” and interaction that relies 
on “functional interdependence/independence and structural compatibil- 
ity/incompatibility” (p. 245; see also A. Giddens, p. 173). It would appear 
that what Luhmann wishes to do is distinguish between interaction of 
individuals A and Z when that interaction is direct as in a handshake, 
and when it is mediated by B and/or C and/or D (and so on) as in 
a fire-bucket brigade or a volleyball game. In the latter case, although 
A and Z are not in each other’s presence, they are each in the presence of 
one or more mediators who in some way transport or communicate the acts 
that pass between A and Z. When it is explicated in this manner, what Luh- 
mann refers to as a macro functional or structural relation between A and Z 
may be seen as a summary reference to the aggregate of micro relations that 
mediates their interaction. V. Lidz, too, seems to have this aggregate in mind 
when he pictures all face-to-face interactions as “embedded within complex- 
ly extending interconnections with many other processes of action” (p. 226). 

Note that, almost by definition, aggregational descriptions regard macro 
variables as capable of being disaggregated into micro variables. Collins, 
however, poses what he regards as exceptions to this rule when he argues 
that “pure macro-concepts” do “survive micro-translation [and] those vari- 
ables are always some combination of number, time, and space applied 
to the micro-contents of situations” (p. 99)—an altogether baffling claim 
when we consider that any given natural number greater than one may 
be regarded as an aggregate of more micro natural numbers, and that 
any given parcel of time or space may be regarded as an aggregate of 
more micro parcels. Seen in this light, number, time, and space are no 
more “purely” macro than any other empirical concepts. 

G. Fauconnier’s view of descriptive relations between micro and macro 
social phenomena is more ambiguous than that of the other authors, as 
may be seen by the fact that he does not use the word “micro” or 
“macro” at all. Instead, he contrasts the (micro?) “speech act” with 
its (macro?) context of “more general language-independent character- 
istics of social organization” (p. 177, italics removed). The specifica- 
tion of ‘“Zanguage-independent” contexts of speech acts, however, means 
that such contexts are not aggregations of speech acts but are quite 
different kinds of phenomena—social power, prestige, and the like (see 
pp. 183-84). However, Fauconnier implies that certain other contexts 
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of individual speech acts are aggregates of such acts when he describes 
how the “Jesuit ‘casuists’ of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries” 
relativized “the truth of speech acts to a private and implicit context” 
(p. 191) of other, subvocal speech acts in which the meanings of the 
vocal speech acts were severely qualified. 

Now consider the second question mentioned above—namely, hypoth- 
esized causal relations between micro and macro social phenomena. 

Harré makes the summary argument that the consequences of aggre- 
gates of micro phenomena provide an environment that reacts to influence 
the micro phenomena themselves (pp. 142-46; see also Knarr-Cetina, 
pp. 27-28). He thereby identifies two reciprocating causal directions: 
first up from elements to generate aggregate (emergence) and then 
down from aggregate to constrain elements (contextuality). Habermas 
relies on this upward direction in claiming that macro social phenomena 
are the aggregated results of evolutionary learning at the micro level 
(“individual competences can . . . be used for the solution of system 
problems and for the innovation of legal institutions” [p. 270]; see also 
Luhmann, pp. 244-45; and M. Callon and B. Latour, pp. 279-84), and 
Harré himself relies on the downward causal direction when he asks, 
“How are individuals influenced by having their betng in collectives?” 
and notes that “some properties that are attributed to individuals are 
clearly constituted by virtue of that individual standing in a certain 
relation to some other” (p. 145; see also Knorr-Cetina, p. 27; Duster, 
pp. 120-21). P. Bourdieu relies on both causal directions in his contrast 
of the “‘interactionist’ and psycho-soctological view” with the “ ‘struc- 
turalist’ view” (p. 312). 

There is, of course, much more in these 12 essays than may be sensibly 
reported and explicated in this short space. The book itself is heartily 
recommended for its broad and varied perspective of a crucial sociological 
problem. 


Sociological Explanation as Translation. By Stephen P. Turner. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1980. Pp. x+109. $14.95 (cloth); $5.95 
(paper). 


Arthur W. Frank III 
University of Calgary 


Wittgenstein’s student Rush Rhees closes his preface to The Blue and 
Brown Books with the epigrammatic pronouncement that “one cannot 
do so much with language games.” Stephen Turner’s Sociological Expla- 
nation as Translation seems likable so long as it is guided by the spirit 
of Rhees’s statement. Turner’s significant contribution is to recognize that 
sociological explanations are translations between language games and, 
as such, need to be modest. He becomes confusing when he tries to do 
too much with language games and forgets that he himself is a player. 
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The problem of sociological explanation that Turner takes as his point 
of departure is the discipline’s failure in its attempt to generate expla- 
nations outside of, and in contradistinction to, common sense. According 
to Turner’s argument, sociology’s very attempt to do so was misguided; 
. sociologists need to recognize that explanations do not replace, but build 
upon, commonsense reasoning and ordinary language. (An example is 
using jargon to replace ordinary usage.) Rather than replacing common- 
sense, prescientific understanding, explanation “resembles translation” (p. 
3) or puzzle solving. The puzzles are the particular difficulties of transla- 
tion: finding terms of comparability between the practices and beliefs of 
different groups. 

The debates following the publication of Peter Winch’s The Idea of 
a Social Science and Its Relation to Philosophy—the discussion of this 
work takes up almost half of Turner’s book—have crystallized this issue 
of translation around the problem of whether translations can be checked. 
The idea that they cannot-——that translations are incorrigible—derives from 
the notion that language games are part of a form of life and forms of life 
can only be participated in. Turner argues that members’ actions will still 
display rules and that rules can be verified. The counterargument might be 
that, while regularities can be verified and labeled as rules, the sense of 
rules to members will make sense only to those members, and to be a mem- 
ber is to have the rules make a particular kind of sense. 

To his credit, Turner manages to evade this issue on a programmatic 
level. Instead, he takes up some examples in which explanations seem 
to take the form of translations or puzzle solving and tries to suggest 
the terms in which the proposed translations could be checked. Rather 
than recapitulate these discussions, I choose to take the line that Turner 
himself is playing a kind of language game (i.e., “sociological theory 
of explanation”) and ask what I believe can be asked of language games: 
What kind of practice follows from playing in some particular way? 
I do not believe Turner would object to this, because he has already 
suggested an answer. 

Turner’s answer is sociology as it exists; as he writes in his preface, 
“No new explanatory program is offered here” (p. ix). Here is my 
central problem with the book: given Turner’s argument, I believe a 
very different program must be offered. Certainly Turner does not mean 
that sociology is to remain just as it is: his deflation of functionalism (p. 63) 
and his critique of the impossibility of general theory (p. 94) make that 
evident. There is then the question of what kind of sociology Turner wants 
to continue, albeit with a revised self-consciousness of its own explana- 
tions. This question raises real difficulties, since Turner’s examples are 
drawn from cultural anthropology and are almost entirely nonsociological. 
Turner provides a strong justification for using these examples, and I 
would not refute their utility. I would argue that some additional 
. sociological examples are necessary. 

Examples from cultural anthropology are a fine place to begin the 
illustration of the idea of explanation as translation, but at some point 
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they are too easy. Between “their” culture and “our” culture, the need 
for translation is self-evident. The problem is that the game of the 
translator gets lost. Although Turner’s final argument that all sociology 
is inherently comparative is persuasive and useful on one level, on an- 
other it glosses over the issue of translation between common sense and 
sociology. However much the latter may be built upon the former, mem- 
bers of society do not ordinarily provide sociological explanations for 
their actions. 

I would certainly agree with Turner that if we are to save sociology 
at all, we must argue against understanding language games as incorri- 
gible, and that the problem then becomes how to check translations. For 
Turner this checking can apparently be done without reference to the 
game of the translator; translation does not require a grounding in 
hermeneutics (p. 3). Here I would play the game differently. As Turner 
writes in a metaphor borrowed from Winch, the sociologist is less like 
the engineer “studying the regularities of consumption, output, and wear 
of a machine” and more like the engineer’s apprentice, learning about 
“the activity of engineering” (p. 15). Of course the sociologist does not 
learn about the activity of a society in order to become a member; 
instead he learns in order to translate his learning into sociology. 
And the student of explanation translates this translation into his 
language game of apprentice to the activity of sociology, and so forth, 
in hermeneutic progression. Turner’s choice of examples allows this 
process to be ignored. In his desire to free sociology from the hermeneutic 
implications of the Winchian argument, Turner has left out sociology 
as a practical activity. The useful call for modesty in explanation goes 
unspecified, without challenging anyone’s actual research practice. 

To put all this in other words, one cannot, as Rhees wrote, do so 
much with language games, except live one’s life in them, and perhaps 
choose sociology as a form of life, and understand the language game of 
sociology as a form of translation. That understanding is what “expla- 
nation” is all about. But when, in the course of explanation, one tries 
to do too much with language games, then, paradoxically, one does not 
do enough, because to take language games seriously is to recognize 
how little can be said about them. Most sociologists will undoubtedly 
prefer Turner’s version. 


The Theories of Talcott Parsons: The Social Relations of Action. By 
Stephen P. Savage. New York: St. Martin’s, 1981. Pp. xiii-+-279. $25.00. 


Mark Gould 
Haverford College 


Stephen Savage has written an interpretation and criticism of the theories 
of Talcott Parsons. Unlike many such ventures focusing on Parsons, Tkeo- 
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ries is a Serious piece of work; it is usually intelligent and occasionally 
insightful. Too often, however, Savage’s charges are mitigated by faults 
of interpretation and directed at a construct that owes more to his own 
imagination than to what might legitimately be labeled Parsons’s theory. 

Savage begins by exploring various modes of criticism, with emphasis 
on an analysis of certain discussions of Parsons’s work. He finds fault 
with a series of critical models, including that utilized by Parsons in 
The Structure of Social Action, because he sees them as imposing some 
external standard—varying from “the real world” to some epistemological 
standard—as a guarantee of the validity of the examined discourse. He 
concludes these discussions by claiming that criticism ought to be “re- 
stricted to the elaboration of logical relation [sic] between concepts 
present in discourse, and on that basis is concerned to investigate the 
coherence and consistency of it” (p. 59). 

After these preliminaries, Savage moves to a discussion of Parsons’s 
epistemology: analytical realism. He then takes us through four sub- 
stantive areas in Parsons’s oeuvre: the action frame of reference, the 
subsystems of action, the analysis of the economy as a functionally 
differentiated societal subsystem, and the theory of social evolution. In 
each of these areas Savage finds a series of contradictory arguments that 
stem from similar problems in Parsons’s theory. 

One of the crucial problems Savage locates in Parsons’s work lies in 
the concept of “ultimate values.” Savage points out correctly that this 
notion refers to a nonempirical sphere of the human condition. He con- 
cludes from this, however, that the concept itself is nonempirical, Thus 
Parsons is accused of introducing a theoretical concept that he is unable 
to unambiguously specify; “the primary components of ultimate values 
are those aspects of the Cosmos which are essentially unknowable, those 
whose referent is to a ‘reality’ which is non-empirical by definition. The 
ultimate ends of action do not have a place in scientific theory.” In other 
words, ultimate values are “unknowable” (p. 108). This implies a “signif- 
icant theoretical incoherence” (p. 94). 

In the context of this same discussion, Savage sees Parsons as express- 
ing a distinction between a sphere of action that is susceptible to scien- 
tific explanation and another beyond scientific investigation; this dis- 
tinction is viewed as equivalent to factual and normative orders (p. 109). 
Only when the normative order breaks down is it subject to scientific 
analysis (p. 110). In sum, Parsons’s attempt in The Structure of Social 
Action and throughout his later career (cf. pp. 159, 164, 186, 229, 230, 
and 232) to demonstrate “the autonomy and effectivity of normative 
orientation in relation to other elements of action involves the apparent 
intervention of a reality which is inaccessible to science” (p. 115). 

Savage’s errors here are, I believe, obvious. In the first instance he 
confuses the referent with the object to which it refers. While Parsons 
does argue that “ultimate values” refer to a nonempirical realm of the 
cosmos, “ultimate reality,” it is simply false to assert that for Parsons 
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these values are nonempirical and thus unknowable. Such an assertion 
would be tenable only from within a positivist, empiricist, epistemology. 

In his discussion of ultimate values as paradigmatic of the normative 
order Savage simply misunderstands the text to which he refers. He cites 
The Structure of Social Action (pp. 91-92) to support his contention 
that “it is only if the normative order, as it were, ‘breaks down,’ and is 
transformed from a purely symbolic to a factual order that it may be 
subjected to a scientific analysis’ (p. 110). But there Parsons argues 
that if a normative order breaks down it may remain a factual order, 
thus subject to scientific analysis. This is not to say that a normative 
order is not subject to such analysis as a normative order (and thus 
as a factual order). Parsons’s contention is that certain factual orders 
are not explicable except insofar as they are conceptualized through the 
inclusion of a normative dimension. One would have thought that this 
point would have been clear not only in the text of The Structure of Social 
Action but in the entire body of Parsons’s work. 

A second major problem in Savage’s analysis concerns his failure to 
understand Parsons’s use of the cybernetic hierarchy. He often uses the 
word “determines” where Parsons would use either “conditions” or “con- 
trols.” (Savage qualifies, and in a sense recognizes, this error, which is 
repeated on numerous occasions, on p. 85.) Thus he reads monocausal 
explanations into Parsons’s arguments and finds contradictions when more 
than one explicans is present. For Parsons, however, the combination of 
numerous independent variables within an explanation with their roles 
analyzed along a cybernetic hierarchy is in no sense contradictory. 

This failure to understand the cybernetic hierarchy is related to another 
criticism Savage directs toward Parsons: “He [Parsons] must either face 
the existence of contradictory or ‘double’ determination of action, or he 
must accept that both forms of determination of action, the ideal and the 
natural [i.e., the conditional] are themselves governed by some form 
of overall idealist teleology, one which subsumes them both within a 
universal purpose” (p. 94; see also pp. 84, 121-22, 159, 167, 179, 186, 
and 211). The same point is made in the following quotation: “Parsons 
cannot coherently maintain both the determinacy of value-elements in 
action and the notion of discrete modes of organization of action elements 
into systems” (p. 185). 

The problem with this argument, to take only the last example, is that 
Parsons does not argue the determinacy of values, as Savage claims; in- 
stead he maintains that, within the social system, values occupy a con- 
trolling position. They may, for example, define the state of the system 
within the limits circumscribed by conditioning elements. This is com- 
parable to political processes defining societal goals, within the constraints 
of a determinate economic structure. If these limits are exceeded, some 
form of disequilibrium will be generated. 

While The Theories of Talcott Parsons will be stimulating—if sometimes 
infurlating—reading for those interested in Parsons, those unfamiliar with 
the body of Parsons’s writing should use it with care. In the final analysis the 
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value of a book like Savage’s, or for that matter a book like The Structure of 
Social Action, must lie in its ability to stimulate the development of social 
theory. The Structure of Social Action had as its primary goal Parsons’s 
delimitation of the foundation upon which he would construct his own 
theory. This theory was to be evaluated empirically, not judged by its 
fidelity to Parsons’s predecessors (even when they were its inspiration). 
Unfortunately, Savage’s book seems to be more a piece of literary criticism 
than theory construction, and we are forced to evaluate the accuracy of 
his reading of Parsons. 

[Norre.—Certain references important for Savage’s argument have been 
mistranscribed in his footnotes. On p. 249, nn. 13, 16, and 18, the title 
of the essay referred to is “An Outline of the Social System” and the 
correct page references are, respectively, 70, 72, and 72.| 


Sociological Impressionism: A Reassessment of Georg Simmel’s Social 
Theory. By David Frisby. London: Heinemann, 1981. Pp. xi-+-190. £16.00. 


Guy Oakes 
New School for Social Research 


In Sociological Impressionism, David Frisby—co-translator of several im- 
portant German works, including Simmel’s own idiosyncratic masterpiece, 
The Philosophy of Money—has written a book on Simmel with four an- 
nounced aims: a reconstruction of some central themes of Simmel’s 
sociology by using the original texts and commentaries on them by 
Simmel’s contemporaries; an explanation of the current neglect of Simmel’s 
work in the light of its enthusiastic reception by his contemporaries; a 
critique of the tradition in which this work is situated; and an interpreta- 
tion of Simmel’s sociology within the various milieus in which it developed. 
As the book contains no identifiable arguments, Frisby presumably does 
not regard these aims as theses which he proposes to support. On the 
contrary, they seem to be suggestions that he attempts to illustrate. 
Nothing further is said about the second aim. As to the third aim, 
because the book never identifies a tradition to which Simmel’s work is 
located, it is not clear how this alleged tradition might be criticized. In 
pursuing the fourth aim, Frisby confines himself to various suggestions 
offered by Simmel’s contemporaries, according to whom Simmel’s work 
can be understood only as an artifact of Berlin culture, above all of the 
salon life cultivated by Wilhelmian Bildungsbirgertum. So, the first aim 
is Frisby’s real theme, and his attempt to elucidate it is the main strength 
of the book. Following the major idea introduced in Lukacs’s remark- 
able memorial article on Simmel, Frisby holds that “the key to Simmel’s 
work as a whole is an impressionistic aestheticisation of reality” (p. 10). 

Chapter 1 contains various reflections on the problems encountered in 
any attempt to identify “the key” to Simmel’s work and provides a 
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sketch of Simmel’s life, stressing his shifting interests in sociology and 
the problematic development of his academic career. Chapter 2 offers 
remarks on Simmel’s attempt to establish a foundation for sociology as 
an autonomous discipline, an enterprise which was, according to Frisby, 
largely completed by 1900, the year of the publication of The Philosophy 
of Money. Chapter 3 provides an account of the essay as Simmel’s 
distinctive literary genre; his use of unresolved paradoxes and antinomies; 
his alleged affinity with Hegel; and the parallel between intellectual work 
and the unique, unreproducible artwork. This is followed by remarks on 
the affinity between these features of Simmel’s thought and the perspec- 
tive of the flaneur, as analyzed in Benjamin’s famous Parisian studies. 
Although Frisby claims that there is evidence to support the view that 
each of the major aesthetic trends of Wilhelmian culture “permeates” 
Simmel’s work at various stages of his career, “only impressionism holds 
the key to his sociological work” (p. 101). 

In chapter 4, Simmel’s sociological work is considered as a collection of 
snapshots sub specie aeternitatis, fragmentary attempts to capture the 
timeless essence of social reality in fleeting moments of social interaction. 
This chapter contains perhaps the most valuable section of the book, 
Frisby’s discussion of The Philosophy of Money, in which he considers 
the relationship between its analytical and synthetic parts; the views of 
Marx and Simmel on money, exchange, labor, value, economy, and society; 
and the relationship between the development of the money economy and 
the division of labor. In chapter 5, Frisby identifies what he takes to be 
the curious status of Simmel’s Kulturkritik: his ability to reflect modes of 
experiencing social reality that he also criticizes, while distancing himself 
from the practical consequences of this criticism. He follows this with the 
intelligent suggestion that an analysis of this problem requires an investiga- 
tion of the practical consequences of the Simmelian “aestheticisation of 
reality,” an inquiry that would explore the sources and consequences of 
his relativism and perspectivism, his political stance, and his metaphysics 
of history. The investigation itself, however, is not undertaken. The chap- 
ter also offers remarks on three dimensions of the ‘‘aestheticisation of 
reality” that the author claims are essential to “account for the distinctive 
nature of Simmel’s world view” (p. 145). They are: (1) Simmel’s theory 
of the alienation of culture and his conception of an inevitable tragedy 
of culture that is a consequence of the conflict between the subjective, 
personal culture of the individual and the increasingly reified objective 
culture of the forms and institutions in which he is implicated; (2) the 
increasing distance of the individual from reality that is said to be a 
consequence of this conflict; (3) Simmel’s perspectivism, the view that 
there is no fixed standpoint on the basis of which reality can be con- 
stituted, a position which, Frisby claims, seems to end in “a thorough- 
going relativism” (p. 155). The chapter ends with some parallels between 
Simmel and Robert Musil’s “man without qualities.” 

Frisby allows texts—not only the relatively opaque texts of Simmel 
and his contemporaries, but also his own—to speak for themselves. This 
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is related to an inclination to eschew argument, analysis, or even clarifica- 
tion. Instead of identifying specific problems and attempting to resolve 
them, Frisby’s usual procedure is to sketch themes, introduce comments 
on them by Simmel and his contemporaries, and link this all together 
with commentary of his own, suggesting that In this book Frisby may 
have committed himself to a crypto-Simmelian form of scholarly 
impressionism. 


Durkheim et le politique. By Bernard Lacroix. Paris: Presses de la 
Fondation nationale des sciences politiques; Montréal: Presses de 
l'Université de Montréal, 1981. Pp. 324. 


Marcel Fournier 
University of Montreal 


As paradoxical as this may seem, not until recently has Durkheim been 
the object of any systematic epistemological or sociological studies in 
France. In the past, such studies have come from sociologists in the 
English-speaking world. Since the end of the 1960s, there has been a 
resurgence of interest in the work of Durkheim and the contributors to 
the Année sociologique. This may be seen in the publication, by the Edi- 
tions de Minuit under the editorship of Victor Karady, of Marcel Mauss’s 
Oeuvres, of Maurice Halbwachs’s writings, published under the title 
Classes sociales et morphologie, and of Emile Durkheim’s Textes. Other 
evidence of this has been the organization of the Groupe d’études 
Durkheimiennes following the initiative of Philippe Besnard, the special 
issues of the Revue francaise de sociologie devoted to Durkheim (vol. 
17, no. 2, in 1976), to his followers (vol. 20, no. 1, in 1979), and to 
“Sociologies françaises au tournant du siècle”? (vol. 22, no. 3, in 1981), 
the topics presented for doctoral dissertations, and so forth. 

Bernard Lacrotx’s work, Durkheim et le politique, a reworked state 
doctoral dissertation (doctorat d’état), is part of this renewed interest 
in Durkheim. It brings together the three main trends or directions of 
this movement: (1) textual studies (or epistemological reflections); (2) 
analysis of the conditions of the development of sociology in France; and 
(3) renewal of the interpretation of Durkheim’s work in the light of current 
approaches and current theoretical and political debates. 

The interpretation or the study of sociological texts has never respected 
any well-established conventions; in the academic context, it usually 
amounts to little more than summarizing the author’s main works. Lacroix 
avoids this pitfall of a banal and academic presentation of Durkheim’s 
writings; his study is sustained by one central question: “Does Durkheim’s 
work exhibit a continuity?” It is known that Durkheim abandoned the 
notion of “collective conscience” (conscience collective) and the distinc- 
tion between organic and mechanical solidarity in his work after the 
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Division du travail social, It is also known that, after Le Suicide, Durkheim 
became very interested in religion and cultural phenomena. But do these 
modifications, these shifts, constitute an “epistemological break” (coupure 
epistémologique)? Partly following Althusser’s methods in his study of 
Marx, Lacroix identifies a number of major shifts which do constitute such 
a break, which he situates in 1895. It is manifest both in “milieu” and 
causality theories and in the notion of anomie. Durkheim discarded the 
mechanical causal model borrowed from physics and developed a much 
more dynamic model that incorporated a historical dimension, and attrib- 
uted, in a so-called culturalistic (culturaliste) perspective, a greater 
autonomy and importance to collective representations. The notion of 
anomie, “not well-developed, simplistic and unpolished” (peu élaborée, 
primaire et mal dégrossie) in the Division du travail social, becomes, in 
Le Suicide, the object of a real, completely formed theory. Not only does 
the term anomie change meanings——it no longer signifies a phase of dis- 
order or anarchy, but instead means a moral state of a society without 
rules or in which rules have lost their absolute authority—but it also 
loses its descriptive function and acquires the status of a proposition with 
the power of explaining the functioning of society (at the level of its 
social control mechanisms). 

There seems to be no doubt that Durkheim’s approach underwent 
reorientation and reorganization around 1895-96. However, the most 
fragile aspect of Lacroix’s work is in the pyschoanalytic explanation he 
proposes: Durkheim underwent a “reversion to religious inhibitions” (re- 
tour du refoulé religieux} in 1895, in anticipation of and subsequent to 
his father’s death in February 1896. According to Lacroix, Durkheim’s 
relationship with his father is all the more decisive because his father, 
as a rabbi, also symbolized the law. Lacroix’s regressive analysis of this 
relationship throws light on the work’s logic and enables us to understand 
certain attitudes held by Durkheim (his relationships with writing, teach- 
ing, and morals) and his behavior on the death of his only son, an event 
he perceived as “the deserved punishment for having desired the death 
of his father” (le châtiment mérité pour avoir voulu la mort de son père). 
This interpretation, which is based on slight documentation consisting 
mainly of personal correspondence, is even less convincing because the 
effects of the father’s death are explained entirely in anticipated or deferred 
ways. It might have been more relevant to call upon a more specifically 
sociological model of explanation, as the author does to define Durkheim’s 
approach in his first phase: patriotism in war, academic disputes, and 
so forth. One of the paradoxes of Lacroix’s study is that, while he finds 
society, with its problems and conflicts, at the beginning of Durkheim’s 
work, he uses the study of the individual and his problems of identification 
(neurosis) to explain Durkheim’s substitution of a religious approach 
for a political one. 

This deficiency is also present in Lacroix’s attempt to reconstruct 
Durkheim’s political sociology: he, in fact, neglects to relate Durkheim’s 
original thoughts on politics—the relation between the state and civilian 
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society, the weight of collective representations or of public opinion—to 
the political situation and to the political stances Durkheim took on the 
Dreyfus Affair, on educational reform, or on the debate over the divorce 
law. Lacroix succeeds, however, in correcting a number of interpretations— 
conservatism, indifference to social conflicts and history, and extremes 
in functionalism—-which have been made of Durkheim’s work, and this 
is one of his important contributions. He demonstrates that, even if 
Durkheim was not involved, except for his course on Le Socialisme, in 
political science, the issue of power and politics is central to his thought. 
Lacroix has made every effort to piece together, on the basis of elements 
dispersed in various books and articles, a Durkheimian political sociology, 
which, owing to its structural approach, appears both original and con- 
temporary. 


Rousseau and Weber: Two Studies in the Theory of Legitimacy. By J. G. 
Merquior. Boston: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1980. Pp. x+275. $37.50. 


Stephen P. Turner 
University of South Florida, St. Petersburg 


J. G. Merquior’s Rousseau and Weber is similar in structure to P. Hirst’s 
study of Bernard and Durkheim. “Comparative” is the wrong description 
of this kind of study in which the thought of the first of the pair of 
thinkers is first clarified and then used as a framework for an assessment 
of specific arguments of the second. Not surprisingly, in these studies we 
find greater coherence in the discussion of the first thinker with the 
thread sometimes lost in the discussion of the second. 

Merquior manages to cover a wide range of the voluminous recent literature 
on Rousseau without being overwhelmed by it. He concludes that 
Rousseau’s doctrine of sovereignty is not, as some critics have supposed, 
a form of proto-totalitarianism but rather a political standard based on 
the idea that the only truly legitimate actions of the state are based on 
the fullest sort of participatory democracy, for only under such condi- 
tions can the will of the people be formed and expressed. The preconditions 
for full democratic participation include equality and personal freedom 
as well as moral liberty. Thus no totalitarian regime would be measurable 
on the Rousseauean yardstick because it could not possibly meet the 
conditions for true participation. For that matter, no modern society 
could meet Rousseau’s criteria, which leads Merquior to call his social 
vision “retrograde” and a “modern archaism.” 

Merquior’s method in this section is to consider various alternative 
interpretations and play the interpreters off against one another in order 
to find an answer to the question of what Rousseau meant by legitimacy. 
In this procedure the texts themselves are lost, and the reader who is not 
familiar with them will have difficulty following the details of the argu- 
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ment. In the following section, on Weber, he uses the same method, and 
here the chaos of the Weber literature gets in the way of the discussion. 

Weber supposed that democracy, in any meaningful sense, was limited 
to small, isolated communities. He believed in the inevitability of the rule 
of the few in mass societies, and his social vision (or vision of the 
best social life) was also self-consciously retrograde, in the sense that it 
belonged to a world which Weber believed was being destroyed and 
supplanted by a world of Fachmenschen without spirit, sensualists with- 
out heart. For Weber, man, in the future, would be locked in an Iron 
Cage, rather than, as in Rousseau, found everywhere in chains. For 
Rousseau, legitimacy was, according to Merquior, an unobtainable ideal. 
For Weber, who believed that the will of the people was a fiction, it was 
ubiquitous. One might have supposed that these points of agreement and 
difference warrant a comparison. But Merquior does not compare in any 
systematic way, nor does he attempt to reconstruct Weber’s doctrine 
in a coherent form, as he does Rousseau’s. Instead he proceeds through 
the secondary literature on Weber, voicing criticisms. His theme is that 
Weber’s theory of legitimacy is a “claim” theory, which simply classifies 
beliefs in legitimacy. The classification itself, he says, reflects Weber’s 
pessimism about bureaucracy and rationalization as well as what Merquior 
calls Weber’s “culturalism,” the practice of reducing historical and social 
questions to the problems of values and Weltanschauungen. 

Merquior’s conclusion is that Weber should have supplemented his 
“claim theory” of legitimacy with a sociology of legitimacy similar to 
that of Rousseau in that it would analyze the social preconditions for 
the particular types of legitimate orders. What makes this criticism so 
poignant, which Merquior does not tire of stressing, is that this would 
make the theory of legitimacy truly sociological and not merely a 
“culturalist” classification of values sub specie legitimitatis, as Merquior 
puts it. Much of the discussion of this point is interesting, for Merquior’s 
intellectual range is exceptional. In his discussion of modernization, he 
remarks that the category of charismatic bureaucracy would be a useful 
one, for such political movements as Leninism which would fall into this 
category are based on the realization that legitimacy is a resource 
necessary to the success of a regime and that success itself, ultimately, 
becomes a form of legitimacy. This discussion serves to illustrate Merquior’s 
view that Weber could have said something significant about the social 
preconditions for particular forms of legitimacy without departing from 
sound methodology. 

The contemporary problem of legitimacy derives from relatively recent 
political history. The end of the First World War in Germany and the 
collapse of the regime turned the problem of legitimacy from a dusty 
academic issue to an immediate political problem. Weber’s account of 
legitimacy proved particularly unhelpful in this period, for it seemed to 
suggest, on the one hand, that legitimacy was merely a matter of having 
obedient followers, and, on the other, that, for the bureaucracy, legitimacy 
was no more than legality. The contemporary critics of his theory revived 
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arguments similar in form to Rousseau’s, though couched, as was the 
convention of the day, in terms of the Volk. They contrasted the possi- 
bility of genuine authority based on genuine community with the reality 
of conflicting claimants between whom, in the Weberian view, there was 
no rational means of deciding and whose claims, once they attained power, 
could not be judged against any supervenient standard of legitimacy. 
Many of the Continental papers Merquior cites derive from this con- 
troversy. Merquior alludes to some of the more bitter accusations in this 
dispute, but he does not dwell on them, or on the political history behind 
them, other than to make the judicious point that Weber’s ideal leader 
is a proto-de Gaulle rather than a proto-Hitler. Yet the normative side 
of the dispute cannot be so readily sociologized out of existence, and to 
call for the “completion” of a Weberian theory of legitimacy raises again 
the question of the propriety of any theory erected on this foundation. 
Indeed, it is precisely in the context of modernization that Merquior 
addresses so interestingly that the immediate future normative relevance 
of the theory of legitimacy is likely to be found. American foreign policy 
for the past 10 years has been concerned with the question of which sort 
of legitimacy—-popular sovereignty or obedience—it should foster in the 
“Third World.” All indications are that the problem will remain central. 


What’s Fair? American Beliefs about Distributive Justice. By Jennifer 
Hochschild. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1981. Pp. 
xi+345. $22.50. 


Karol Edward Sołtan 
University of Rochester 


Jennifer Hochschild begins What’s Fair? by asking the question, Why 
has there been so little support for socialism in the United States? Her 
book tries to give a part of the answer by investigating why so many of 
the American poor do not support the downward redistribution of wealth. 

In order to find an answer Hochschild carried out intensive, loosely 
structured interviews with small samples of rich and poor respondents 
in New Haven. In the interviews she covered a number of subjects: family, 
friends, children, education, work, money and budgeting, power and 
authority in the workplace, unions, the rich and the poor, taxes, civil 
rights, government role in the economy, citizen participation, welfare, 
utopian society, and others. The focus was on distributional issues, how 
resources are distributed and how they should be distributed. The sample 
consisted of 28 working adults, 12 from a wealthy New Haven neighbor- — 
hood and 16 from a poor one. This is a very small sample and hardly 
a representative one. The value of the study is in the depth and detail 
of the interviews, not in the nature of the sample. 

In organizing her material Hochschild uses a simple classification scheme 
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for rules of distributive justice. She distinguishes six rules, five of which 
she puts on a continuum from the most egalitarian to the most differen- 
tiating: (1) strict equality; (2) distribution according to need; (3) dis- 
tribution according to investment or in compensation (e.g., to each according 
to effort); (4) distribution according to results (or performance); (5) 
distribution based on ascriptive categories. The sixth type—procedural 
rules—can fit anywhere on the continuum depending on the procedure. 

Hochschild has two main theses. Her first thesis is that for both rich 
and poor the rule of distributive’ justice used in any situation depends on 
the nature of the situation, or, as she puts it, it depends on the domain 
of life within which the situation falls. Hochschild distinguishes three 
domains: the socializing domain (family, school, friends); the economic 
domain (work); and the political domain. The dominant patterns among 
both the rich and the poor respondents are egalitarianism in the socializing 
and political domains and differentiation in the economic domain. 

Hochschild’s other main thesis is that people show a great deal of am- 
bivalence in their answers. They contradict themselves, retract what 
they just said, show uncertainty and confusion. The entire book is indeed 
a detailed documentation of this ambivalence and of the frustration, anger, 
and helplessness that are its symptoms. 

The poor do not support redistribution, Hochschild concludes, for at 
least two reasons: regardless of class there is a tendency to support 
differentiation in the economic realm, and, in any case, ambivalence 
makes acquiescence in existing arrangements far more likely than active 
opposition to them. 

Hochschild’s book is part of an awakening of interest in questions of 
distributive justice in a number of disciplines. It may be a sign of a still 
more general development, the birth of ethics as an autonomous discipline, 
independent of philosophy. Such a new ethics would have a large descrip- 
tive, empirical component (represented by much work in sociology and 
social psychology as well as by Hochschild’s book); it would have a 
large formal component (represented by work of Amartya Sen, Steven 
Strasnick, and John Harsanyi, among others), a large normative component, 
and a large applied component (business ethics, medical ethics, ethics 
and public policy). There are many signs of the impending birth of such 
a “new ethics.” They include the dramatic rebirth of political theory 
(John Rawls, Robert Nozick, and many others), a revival of interest in 
natural law ideas among researchers in the social sciences, notably Philip 
Selznick and Lawrence Kohlberg, research on distributive justice and 
equity in sociology and social psychology, increasing numbers of courses 
and publications in applied ethics (including the highly regarded new jour- 
nal Philosophy and Public Affairs), and the changes in the journal Ethics 
that give it a more interdisciplinary flavor. Some philosophers have 
expressed concern that ethics no longer raises “philosophically interesting” 
questions. 

Sociologists and political scientists are likely to play a large role in 
this process of remaking ethics, and Hochschild’s book makes a significant 
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contribution. Her first thesis—that what is perceived as fair depends on 
the situation—is not novel. It agrees with most recent thinking and re- 
search on the subject (e.g., Morton Deutsch, David Miller, and William 
Good). Our task now is to refine this thesis: Exactly what rules are 
felt to be appropriate in exactly what situations and why? The method 
Hochschild uses does not allow her to contribute a great deal to such 
refinement. Her classification schemes for rules and for domains of life 
are rough. Hochschild’s main contribution comes, I believe, in her second 
thesis. In a manner made possible only by intensive interviews, she docu- 
ments the uncertainties, contradictions, and tentativeness in the responses 
of the people she talked with, as well as the variation and ambivalence in 
the emotions they felt in giving those responses. She presents us with the 
raw materials, in all their complexity and confusion, for a theory of 
distributive justice. 

Hochschild’s book does not just document how and why the poor do 
not favor downward redistribution of wealth. It also makes a major contri- 
bution to our understanding of distributive justice by describing in depth 
and in detail the ambiguous, uncertain, and continually changing beliefs 
and feelings of her respondents. 


The Belief in a Just World: A Fundamental Delusion. By Melvin J. 
Lerner. New York: Plenum, 1980. Pp. xv-+209. $22.50. 


Murray Webster, Jr. 
University of South Carolina 


The Beliej in a Just World summarizes 20 years of experimental investiga- 
tions into the phenomenon of “blaming the victim” for misfortune: the 
conditions that produce that effect and some circumstances that modify 
it. Virtually all of this research has been reported in such professional 
journals as the Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, and elsewhere. 
However, this book is valuable for two reasons: first, it presents the experi- 
ments as components of a coherent program of investigation, in which it is 
clear which outcomes led to which further questions; and, second, the 
book format permits Melvin J. Lerner to develop his ideas regarding 
the Just World phenomenon more fully than has been possible in 
journals (particularly psychology journals, which are notorious for favor- 
ing data over theory). 

The belief in a just world is an idea that people get what they deserve; 
that is, that the good people are likely to be rewarded and the bad to be 
punished. More important, the phenomenon works in reverse: if someone 
is seen to prosper, there is a social psychological tendency for observers 
to decide that the lucky person must have done something to deserve 
his good fortune. He or she becomes a better person than was previously 
thought, simply by virtue of the observed rewards. Cases upon which 
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Lerner focuses most often are those in which, since misfortune has been 
visited upon someone, the belief in a just world causes the conclusion 
that the victim must have been a bad person. In a typical design, supposed 
experimental subjects, assigned by chance to a condition in which they 
appear to recéive painful electric shocks, are shown to be more likely to 
be rejected (that is, rated as unattractive and lacking in social worth) 
than other supposed subjects assigned to a condition in which they are 
not so martyred. 

Several aspects of this phenomenon have theoretical significance, though 
Lerner does not emphasize them sufficiently (a point to which I return 
below). First, the reverse nature of the Just World phenomenon—events 
lead to attitudes—parallels many situations that are important to soci- 
ologists yet incompletely understood. We often act on faith that if we 
could measure attitudes accurately enough, we could predict behavior ac- 
curately: voting polls and prejudice questionnaires are examples of this 
faith. We are often surprised to find that behavior leads to attitudes at 
least as reliably as the reverse: prison experiments in which guards turn 
sadistic, or organizational studies in which pro-management attitudes 
appear following a promotion, are examples. This is probably a phenomenon 
of structural balance, though: its dimensions and limitations remain to 
be worked out. 

Second, Lerner’s work focuses attention on the reactions and responses 
of disinterested third parties to the distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments. Third parties often are extremely important in situations of distrib- 
utive justice—-in fact, a coalition of sympathetic or outraged, yet dis- 
interested, third parties usually is crucial to any mobilization for collective 
action or change. Yet the major exchange theories of distributive justice, in- 
cluding those of George Homans, J. Stacy Adams, and Elaine Walster, not 
only ignore third parties but have no way to include them without major 
modification. All our evidence from the study of revolutions and riots 
shows the importance of third parties. Because Just World phenomena 
often are mentioned in conjunction with distributive justice phenomena, 
there is reason to hope this oversight in justice theories will be rectified, 
and that Lerner’s work will be significant here. Leroy F. Smith and I have 
argued before for including third parties in justice theories (A/S, Septem- 
ber 1978), as have others, notably Joseph Berger and Morris Zelditch, Jr. 

A third important aspect of Lerner’s work is its potential for links 
with phenomena of stigma and/or status generalization. Victims of mis- 
fortune often find themselves treated as if their liabilities extended beyond 
the areas directly affected: children who receive subsidized school lunches 
are thought to be less able students than those not in the lunch program; 
ugly college students are believed less capable of piloting a private plane 
than pretty ones; welfare recipients are often treated as if they are un- 
trustworthy or incapable of managing any aspect of their lives. Until 
the links between Just World phenomena and these other findings are 
developed, we will not know for sure just how much they have to do with 
each other. Yet there is little explicit theory in this book, and we do 
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have well-developed theories of stigma management and status generaliza- 
tion, so it may be that some convergence is possible. 

I have been stressing possible theoretical significance of these experi- 
ments, not only because of personal predilections, but also because the 
theoretical foundation presented in the book is weak. Lerner mentions 
Fritz Heider’s later work, but none of the preceding German Gestaltists 
with their interest in praegnanz (good form), nor the extremely interesting 
and relevant work of folklorists such as Alex Olrick and Alan Dundes. In 
fact, Lerner shows himself to be a very kind, humanistic scholar, one who 
might recoil from the abstraction and simplification required by theory 
construction. See, for example, his moving rejection of the idea that a 
cognitive theory could adequately encompass the pain felt on learning of 
the death of his daughter’s friend (p. 37). Yet without theory we have 
only findings, data without knowledge of their meaning. More important, 
without theory we cannot tell when or under what conditions these im- 
portant phenomena will or will not appear again. If the psychology 
journals discourage presentation of theory, and they usually do, that is 
something I hope to find corrected in a monograph. 

There ere a couple of other theoretical issues. Electric shocks are 
repeatedly referred to as “‘negative reinforcement,” which of course they 
are not. (Shock is punishment; withdrawal of shock would be negatively 
reinforcing of whatever behavior preceded the withdrawal.) And when 
the term ‘‘Protestant ethic” is introduced (p. 13), the reference given 
is to a 1972 paper from the Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology, 
which is probably not the source a sociologist would cite. 

The experiments are competently done, and the phenomenon is im- 
portant. This book is a convenient place to find all this work, and I 
recommend it to anyone interested in these or in any of the other related 
phenomena mentioned here. 


The Imposition of Law. Edited by Sandra B. Burman and Barbara E. 
Harrell-Bond. New York: Academic Press, 1979. Pp. xiv-+-324. $22.00. 


P. H. Gulliver 
York University 


In The Imposition of Law, editors Sandra Burman and Barbara Harrell- 
Bond have collected some of the papers given at an international con- 
ference at the University of Warwick in 1978. The book aims “to unmask 
the procedures whereby law is imposed, to examine the reactions to such 
impositions, and to specify the effects within particular socio-political 
contexts” (p. xiii). 

What is “imposed law,” and how does it differ from any other kind of 
law? There are at least two clear situations where such law exists and 
they are archetypical in consideration of the category. One is the new 
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law (and, sometimes, the attempted formalization of what is taken to 
be local “traditional” law) imposed by a colonial power in the territory 
it has seized, where the indigenous peoples have a culture and social 
system quite different from that of their imperialist masters. The other 
situation appears when a ruling class imposes law on the rest of society 
in order to preserve and promote its own interests and values and to 
control the population. For some of the authors of this symposium, these 
two situations apparently seem so obvious that there is no discussion 
of “imposed law” as a concept; other authors give only minimal attention 
to the central idea. These authors describe and analyze a particular 
instance of one or the other situation, and in so doing they provide 
useful case materials for theoretical consideration. Thus, there are essays 
concerning legal imposition by the U.S. government on native Indians 
(Frances Svensson and Norman Forer), by the Indonesian government on 
the Kapauku of New Guinea (Leopold Pospisil), by the British colonial 
administration in Kenya (H. Okoth-Ogendo), by the French colonial 
authority in Niger (James Thomson), and by the British colonial authori- 
ties in Africa upon the occasion of the introduction of a new judicial 
system (Richard Abel). Imposition by a ruling class is illustrated from the 
United Kingdom by the attempted legal control of game animals as private 
property in the 19th century (Alun Howkins) and of trade unions in the 
20th century (Steven Anderman and G. R. Rubin). 

Obviously, in these instances, laws were imposed on some people with- 
out their consent, against their interests, and in the face of their opposi- 
tion and resentment. But is there any law at all which is not imposed 
on some members of a society? Does the fact that a majority is in favor 
of a law establish nonimposition? In this symposium there appears to be 
a fairly general assumption that “imposed law” comes from command; 
but this, quite apart from the unavoidable problems of who makes the 
command and how legitimate it is, portrays law as static and its imposi- 
tion as a fait accompli (as Robert Kidder indicates in his contribution). 

The essays suggest several kinds of law that are not imposed—natural, 
organic, indigenous, internal, consensual, self-imposed, autonomously ac- 
cepted—but none of these is given any detailed consideration. If one 
takes a Marxist approach, then all law is, ex definitio, imposed—-by the 
state and by the ruling class that controls the state and issues laws in its 
own interests. This seems to dispose of analytical problems too easily, how- 
ever, despite the inherent attractiveness and simplicity of the notion. For 
example, some state laws do have the consent of a large majority of the 
governed classes, even if such laws have been introduced by the ruling 
class in their own interest. People can be deceived and persuaded, and 
they can rationalize their consent (as Sally Lloyd-Bostock demonstrates 
in her essay). Sometimes the governors and the governed have common 
interests; sometimes, too, the governors feel compelled to give way to 
demands by the governed and introduce laws which they otherwise would 
prefer not to. Besides encountering these problems, this approach leads 
to a false dichotomy between law (imposed) and “custom,” where the 
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latter is assumed too readily to be somehow natural and organic and 
therefore internalized and accepted by the people. This veers toward the 
noble savage idea. It ignores anthropological data from nonstate societies, 
which show elites of one sort or another pursuing their own interests 
through control of (or major influence on) processes of dispute manage- 
ment and the enunciation of custom. 

Robert Kidder attempts to confront many of the problems by proposing 
a processual, interactional model in which law is treated “as an arena 
for the promotion of interests” (p. 291). He advocates abandonment of 
any attempt to define and distinguish a specific category of “imposed law.” 
Instead he wishes to examine the degree of externality of law and of 
the bodies administering law: the greater the externality, the more conflict 
and the greater the involvement of outsiders and their interests. That is, 
he emphasizes the multiplicity of levels of legal organization and, there- 
fore, of interests and values; and he suggests that we should analyze the 
interactions between the various levels through time. This would allow 
us not only to take account of the range of different interests involved 
and thus observe how law comes to be implemented but also to see 
the effects of the new law more clearly. Sometimes (always?), as he 
illustrates, new law is effectively foiled or has quite unintended results 
at some or all levels. Kidder favors an examination of each situation 
“as a set of interacting interests that range on a continuum of externality 
and are affected by structural constraints and resource imbalances that 
determine strategies of interest assertion” (p. 303). This is a perfectly 
good model for much of sociopolitical analysis, not just for situations where 
new laws are introduced, but it undermines the thrust of the symposium 
as a whole. 

From Kidder’s most perceptive essay, and taking account of several 
accounts of particular situations in other essays, I conclude that “im- 
posed law” is not an analytically useful or viable category of legal be- 
havior. This seems to indicate that this symposium is neither what it appears 
to be nor what it presumably was intended to be. Perhaps that makes it 
a negative success. Nevertheless, it contains useful essays that should make 
valuable contributions to a variety of concerns in the sociology of law. 


Rules and Processes: The Cultural Logic of Dispute in an African Context. 
By John L. Comaroff and Simon Roberts. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1981. Pp. ix+293. $27.50. 


Fred DuBow 
University of Illinois at Chicago 


Even those with no particular interest in the Tswana or African cultures 
will find good reasons to read Rules and Processes. The primary aim of 
the authors, John Comaroff and Simon Roberts, is to address key issues 
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in legal anthropology through an analysis of dispute dynamics among the 
Tswana of southern Africa. In the course of this effort, they also present 
a compelling analysis of Tswana social actions that invites comparison 
with sociological accounts of social interaction in urban settings. Like 
that described by symbolic interactionists, Tswana social life is charac- 
terized by frequent negotiation and strategic manipulation of the social 
order. Such taken-for-granted social categories as the status of conjugal 
unions and genealogy are found by the authors to be defined by highly 
ambiguous rules which make them objects to be manipulated for personal 
advancement by individuals. 

Comaroff and Roberts find the juxtaposition of rule-centered and 
processual models of explanation in legal anthropology inadequate for 
use in capturing the reality of Tswana disputing. They find elements of 
both models in Tswana social life and disputes. The individual is a social 
strategist who manipulates rules and negotiates the definition of kinship 
and marital relationships which best suits his interests as described in 
the processual models, but he is not free to use rules for any purpose 
Rules and social structures impose limits on action. They provide in- 
struments of action that have inherent properties that influence but do not 
determine outcomes. There is freedom to act, but the consequences of 
previous actions accumulate to constrain present and future actions. As 
a man strives to promote and achieve certain statuses by taking advantage 
of ambiguities in rules, he provides definitions of his own place in society 
that are harder to change subsequently. To the degree that rules are 
highly influential, a rule-centered approach is supported. 

The authors demonstrate the need to incorporate both processual and 
rule-centered understandings in their analyses of marital, kinship, and © 
devolution processes. For the Tswana, marriage is a process that is not 
marked by a single public ritual. Ideally, it consists of a series of steps 
that may be performed over a long period of time. But couples generally 
live together, bear children, establish households, devolve property, and 
are treated as married by others even when varying combinations of these 
legally prescribed steps have not been undertaken. A man may put off 
paying bridewealth until his children are grown and use this nonpayment 
as a basis for disavowal of the marriage. However, the absence of bride- 
wealth payments does not necessarily preclude relatives and the courts 
from considering a couple married if certain other prescribed actions 
were taken. 

Similarly, genealogical relations are subject to redefinition through such 
fictions as surrogate parentage, thus providing a language in which contend- 
ing parties can claim leadership or inheritance. Such redefinitions are most 
likely to be accepted by others when acceptance of them results in more 
skillful leadership. Thus, the rules provide a way to define an achievement- 
based change of control that is justified by the language of kinship 
representing ascription. 

The Tswana make no clear distinctions between various types oi rules. 
They discuss rules frequently and are highly litigious, but they have not 
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developed an elaborate jurisprudence that either identifies hierarchies 
among rules or seeks to reduce their ambiguities and contradictions. 
Ambiguities are viewed, not as unfortunate malfunctions of rules, but as 
opportunities for social maneuvering. 

The authors present a classificatory scheme of dispute that is based 
both on the litigants’ goals and on their relationships. Litigants may be 
interested either in specific values or in altering a general relationship 
among the parties: the relationship between the litigants may be deter- 
minate (as it is with strangers) or general (as it is with relatives). From 
these two aspects of disputes, they derive four categories of disputes: 
(1) litigants’ goals are specific and litigants’ relationship is determinate; 
(2) litigants’ goals are specific and litigants are related; (3) the goals 
are general and the relationship is determinate; and (4) the litigants’ 
goals are general and litigants are related. 

In disputes involving specific values (types 1 and 2), rules have greater 
influence on outcomes and there is less procedural flexibility. However, 
when the goal is a redefinition of the relationships (types 3 and 4), there 
is a greater rule ambiguity and greater procedural flexibility. As one 
moves from type 1 to type 4 the importance of circumstantial factors 
related to precipitating incidents declines while the prior history of rela- 
tions between the disputants becomes more important. The “paradigm 
of argument” within which the issues are framed is also less clear as 
one moves from type 1 to type 4. 

Type 1 and 2 disputes are viewed by the Tsawana as “open and shut” 
rule-governed cases, while types 3 and 4 are seen as less predictable since 
in them such factors as rhetorical skill, political maneuvering, and individual 
biographies compete in influence with the relevant rules to affect out- 
comes. The overall settlement process for types 1 and 2 approximates a 
distinctively legal process, while in types 3 and 4 the process of settlement 
is highly political. The question, frequently raised by legal anthropologists, 
of whether the disputing process is primarily legal or political is answered 
for the Tswana as “both.” 

The Tswana display a stance in dispute outcomes that is, in another 
respect, uncharacteristic of those reported in the majority of legal anthro- 
pological studies. The Tswana do not regard conciliation and the restora- 
tion of relationships as the primary goal of disputing. Their priorities 
run much more heavily toward winning the dispute even at the cost of 
sundering relationships or causing their deterioration. 

These findings raise questions about the typicality of the Tswana. They 
are widely known for their litigiousness as well as for the development of 
a legislative process that is carried out by chiefs and tribal councils. 
Comaroff and Roberts, while staying close to their ethnographic account 
of the Tswana, invite us to consider their findings as having implications 
for a more general outlook on the disputing process. In the end, it is 
unclear whether their finding of Tswanas’ great tolerance for, and use 
of, rule ambiguities is a distinctive quality of the Tswana or one that 
the authors believe will be found elsewhere when the right investigative 
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procedures are used. At the very least, the Tswana legal world view has 
some striking parallels with the working assumptions of the professional 
legal activity in our own society which exploits and even promotes legal 
ambiguity when it suits individual interests. 


Decolonization and Dependency: Problems of Development of African 
Societies. Contributions in Afro-American and African Studies, no. 48. 
Edited by Aguibou Y. Yansané. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood, 1980. 
Pp. xix-+321. $27.50. 


Ralph A. Austen 
University of Chicago 


Decolonization and Dependency is a collection of 11 essays that cover a 
wide range of issues and give many case studies about Africa and the 
Third World in general. Despite its subtitle’s reference to societies, the 
book emphasizes social institutions (the contributors include no sociologists 
and only two—whose contributions are rather casual—anthropologists) 
less than it does politics, economics, and culture. The single characteristic 
that most distinguishes the 10 authors is their origins; eight are black, 
five African, and only three are from the New World. The analytic per- 
spectives of the writers are generally radical; one author is an orthodox 
Marxist, several use variants of dependency theory, and one explicitly 
advocates Narodniki/Maoist populism. The only contributions without any 
such commitments come from the two white North Americans who pay 
relatively little attention to economic issues. 

The editor, Aguibou Yansané, has chosen papers that are fairly broad in 
‘their scope in that they address directly such theoretical questions as 
the meaning of decolonization and how Marxists interpret the “noncapitalist 
path”; even those that deal with specific regions of Africa are more 
concerned with identification of patterns than with the presentation of 
monographic research. In some cases the results are a bit slipshod and 
seem to represent little more than the presence of distinguished names 
at a symposium at the University of California, Berkeley. But the 
majority of essays indicate that their authors have done serious reading 
in the theoretical literature and have expertise in some relevant 
empirical data. 

Nothing that emerges from this volume provides a major new insight 
into the problems of African development. There is certainly some origi- 
nality in Tetteh A. Koffi’s argument for populism, but the attempt to 
link 19th-century Russian ideas with alleged achievements of Maoist 
China and potential solutions to African problems wears a bit thin in 
a 30-page presentation. G. Wesley Johnson has some new material from 
Senegal, but this essay is clearly a spinoff from his many other publica- 
tions on that country and does not focus very sharply on its stated theme 
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of “cultural dependency.” David Abernethy provides a very complex 
schema for analyzing decolonization in Southern Africa, but the results, 
with its many suggestions for pursuing specific comparative projects, is 
more like the outline for a university course than a work which reaches 
any striking conclusions of its own. 

The main value of this book is in its documentation of the perspectives 
of the foremost black (particularly African) analysts of development. The 
basic ideas, almost inevitably, are borrowed from the established arsenal 
of European Marxism and Latin American dependencia. The application 
of these ideas to Africa is sometimes a bit rigid, as in Clive Y. Thomas’s 
work on noncapitalist paths, which barely gets from theory to African 
cases, and Base Onimode’s on multinational corporations in Nigeria, 
which despite its polemical tone is very informative. The greatest orig- 
inality appears to lie in the insistence on linking political and economic 
autonomy io cultural self-assertion. In the essay by the volume’s editor, 
Aguibou Yansané, this effort broadens his dependency arguments but also 
adds a moralizing and eclectic quality that weakens the analytic bite. 
Ali A. Mazrui, as stimulating and exasperating as ever, falls into the 
trap of promoting the “authenticity” campaigns of President Mobutu of 
Zaire simply to provide some empirical substance for his category of 
cultural decolonization strategies. Generally the authors do not make 
heroes of any contemporary African leaders (Julius Nyerere and the 
entire issue of Ujamaa socialism in Tanzania are barely touched on, and 
Yansané seems to have few illusions about his fellow Guinean, Sékou 
Touré)., While Mazrui may take the black Francophone ideology of 
négritude somewhat more seriously than it deserves in the African con- 
text, Johnson’s essay clearly notes the irrelevance of that ideology to the 
majority of the population even in the home of the main négritude spokes- 
man, Leopold Sedar Senghor, Senegal. The issue of cultural dependency/ 
autonomy may thus represent as much the substance as the theme of 
this book. The authors are groping through alien ideologies and a sense of 
their own mother continent (even the African authors. are mostly estab- 
lished in Europe or the United States) to find not only solutions to 
African development problems but also the very voices with which to 
articulate them. For a non-African critic the results do not appear very 
satisfactory, but they may represent a significant step along the path 
toward an effective African style of social science. 


Labor, Class, and the International System. By Alejandro Portes and 
John Walton. New York: Academic Press, 1981. Pp. x1-+230. $19.50. 


Aristide R. Zolberg 
University of Chicago 


Labor, Class, and the International System is a reasonably well-integrated 
collection of four stimulating exploratory essays on a central theme, the 
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impact of changing structures and processes at the “world-system” level 
on social relations within and between the periphery and core of that 
system, as exemplified respectively by Latin America and the United 
States. As members of the world-system school, Alejandro Portes and 
John Walton might be described as committed moderates. They recognize 
correctly that, despite some recent advocates’ overblown claims to orig- 
inality, the approach of the world-system school is very much akin to 
the world-historical outlook originally shared by the 19th-century founders 
of modern social theory; moreover, in a warning against the danger of 
premature theoretical closure, the authors insist that “intermediate level 
analyses are necessary to bridge the gap between grand theory and con- 
crete situations” (p. 19). Although their contribution falls short of a 
major theoretical breakthrough, the work abounds in insightful observa- 
tions, thereby demonstrating that the world-system framework, when 
adopted critically as a research tool by serious scholars, has considerable 
heuristic value in investigating the central issues of our time. 

The first two essays, for which Portes is mostly responsible, consider 
“the circulation of labor as it affects the social relationships of production 
and promotes internal divisions within the working class” (p. 20). Founded 
on a broad array of case studies, they deal with international labor migra- 
tions from the periphery to the core and with the urban informal sector 
in the periphery, respectively. The chapter on migration, a revised version 
of a seminal article published in 1978 by Portes, provides a persuasive 
illustration of the advantages of a world-historical perspective that is 
attuned to capitalistic dynamics. Population flows have been regarded 
by demographers as the aggregate results of individual choice, with little 
or no theoretical distinction made between short- and long-distance, or 
internal and international, movements; there has been talk of “push” 
and “puil” but little interest in how such polarities are determined. The 
major alternative to these conventional views is the “cumulative causa- 
tion-dependency perspective”; but, as Portes points out, this, too, leads 
to a static conceptualization: “Power and capital flow in one direction; 
economic surplus and labor in the other. After a while it is not clear 
what is left in the periphery or how such places can survive” (p. 29). 
Going beyond this, Portes views migration as a process that unfolds 
over time with interaction among a variety of actors, and he disaggregates 
it into four components, each of which is governed by a distinct set 
of factors that are related generally to the existing configuration of the 
world system but allow for considerable variation in outcome. 

About the first component, he says that flows from poor to rich countries 
are not automatic consequences of some tendency toward equilibrium 
but must be made to happen; they occur as the result of a deliberate 
penetration that creates material imbalances in a given peripheral area. 
The second component refers to the release and transportation of the 
migrants. Although ruling classes in the targeted country of origin have 
at times opposed the loss of labor caused by emigration, the general trend 
is toward a reduction in such resistance because migration ‘not only 
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alleviates a threatening political situation as the labor force becomes 
increasingly mobilized, but its economic effects have become less negative” 
(p. 43). Concerning this, Portes’s observation that “despite much publi- 
cized official concern in Mexico City about illegal migration, the fact 
remains that it has been amply permitted, when not encouraged by the 
Mexican state and bourgeoisie” (p. 43) is particularly important. Con- 
currently, there has been a trend toward self-transportation. The third 
component pertains to conditions for the use of migrant labor in the 
core country. The function of migrant labor has-been to increase the 
supply of cheap labor, and this cheapness has been assured, in part, by 
fostering conditions under which labor migrants are rendered particularly 
vulnerable. This is illustrated by an official tolerance, bordering on 
collusion, of illegal immigration to the United States from about 1965 
to the present (pp. 57-59). Complementing these processes is the final 
component, “networking,” in which the migrants themselves seek to derive 
maximum personal advantage from the established configuration. 

Analyzed in these terms, international migration can be seen as “a 
way through which the exploited contribute to ever-expanding structures 
of economic domination and, simultaneously, the form in which they react 
to their constraints. It shows how economic concentration and inequality 
are perpetuated by the initiative of both dominant groups and their 
victims” (p. 65). This conclusion applies as well to the formation of 
the urban informal economy, which Portes views as both a survival 
mechanism for the lower classes of the periphery and an arrangement 
which enables capitalist firms to maximize the extraction of surplus by 
reducing the cost of subsistence and foreclosing the formation of an 
organized labor force. Contrary to analyses which consider the informal 
economy as a “lag” or “transition,” Portes’s conclusion is that “it is 
an integral component of peripheral capitalist economies and its develop- 
ment is mandated by the conditions in which these economies are in- 
corporated into the contemporary world-system” (pp. 104-5). 

Although Portes does not subscribe to the notion that capitalists always 
get their way, he could have paid more attention to the tensions and 
contradictions that make the arrangements under consideration inherently 
unstable. In discussing migration, for example, although he observes that 
“at present, the normal situation is the oversupply of potential migrants 
to advanced regions and the attempts by government [of receiving 
countries] to regulate the fow” (p. 49), he does not follow up on the 
implications of this observation, nor does he account for the many instances 
in which the migrants succeeded in reducing their vulnerability. It is 
also necessary, in any analysis of labor migrations, to account for the 
well-established phenomenon of successful opposition in core countries to 
what appear to be economically advantageous flows. Finally, little in 
the analysis would lead us to anticipate that migrations such as these 
might be brought to a halt by deliberate action of the core COUDEIES, as 
appears to be happening today. 

The other two essays consider “the circulation of capital and its con- 
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sequences for the conditions of workers in the countries where it originates 
and as it promotes the diffusion and adoption of particular ideologies 
of inequality” (p. 20). Although the analysis of the relationship of 
successive hegemonic moments in Latin America to changing modes of 
incorporation of that region in the world system is suggestive, the more 
original contribution here is the chapter, mostly by John Walton, entitled 
“The Internationalization of Capital and Class Structures in the Advanced 
Countries: The United States Case.” Predicated on the notion that the 
process of class formation is taking place increasingly at the international 
level, it is a well-argued and seriously documented exploration of the 
portentous internal transformations being wrought in the United States 
as a consequence of the inexorable flow of capital investment toward 
cheap labor regions of the world economy. The essay amounts to a 
thorough critique of the concept of “postindustrial society” and provides 
a challenging research agenda for social scientists concerned with changing 
patterns of class and the political consequences of such processes. 


Change in the International System. Edited by Ole R. Holsti, Randolph 
M. Siverson, and Alexander L. George. Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1980. 
Pp. xxxii+-316. $28.75 (cloth); $12.50 (paper). 


Harold Guetzkow 
Northwestern University 


Is it possible that this collection of 11 essays presented as a festschrift 
to Robert C. North fails to provide more than one or two penetrating 
analyses of the processes of change in the international system because it 
lacks a multidisciplinary reach into sociology? The shortcomings of Change 
in the International System are not attributable to lack of talent in 
North’s associates and students—the list of contributors includes many 
who are now providing stellar leadership in the rigorous, systematic study 
of international affairs from a neopositive, behavioral viewpoint. But, 
had these scholars of international politics attempted such a reach, they 
would have been disappointed because the earlier promptings by Sorokin 
and the more recent exhortations of Wilbert Moore and Alex Inkeles 
that we study “the world as a single system” have failed to inspire 
adequate contemporary efforts in sociological research on “the emerging 
social structure of the world.” 

Of all the essays in this collection, edited by Ole Holsti, Randolph 
Siverson, and Alexander George, only “From Cold War to Detente,” by 
P. Terrence Hopmann and Timothy D. King, studies in depth short-term 
change (through its use of a quasi-experimental design on the impact 
of the Partial Nuclear Test Ban Treaty of July 1963) in relation to 
long-term change (through its application of multiple regression analysis 
to Soviet—U.S. interactions from 1952 to 1973). In “Identifying Behav- 
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ioral Attributes of Events That Trigger International Crises,” Charles 
F. Hermann and Robert E. Mason find that “in every case, the crisis 
precipitating event occurred on the same day as we stipulated the re- 
cipient to be in crisis,” noting further that “such a system would be 
of little use to recipients of such events as a means of anticipating 
crises” (p. 206). In reporting his work in progress, “War and Change in 
the International System,” Randolph M. Siverson discovered that he 
needed more comprehensive theory to glue his components into a more 
satisfactory amalgam. And even a scholar of the stature of Robert O. 
Keohane, although his “The Theory of Hegemonic Stability and Changes 
in International Economic Regimes, 1967-1977” is competently done, in- 
dicates that he has presented no “more than first-cut approximations” 
(p. 155). Could it be that these political scientists now need opportunity 
for serious scholarly interaction with the gamut of theories of social change 
being developed in sociology before they proceed further? Or has the 
relative neglect of international problems by mainstream sociologists merely 
led other disciplines to think there is little potential in sociological insight? 

The essays reveal the thought styles of political scientists as they 
struggle with the multidisciplinary problems of change in international 
affairs. In doing so they illuminate the many ways in which sociology 
could be concerned with macro processes, as Louis Kriesberg points out 
in detail in his essay, “The State of the Discipline: Applied Sociology 
and International Relations” (Sociological Practice 1, no. 2 [Fall 1976]: 
116-31). Many will want to skip such “primers” in the festschrift as 
Dina A. Zinnes’s essay on systems theory and Nazli Choucri’s on inter- 
national political economy. (The collection has no primer on sociological 
theory!) However, skillful use of two methodologies, the case study and 
the questionnaire, provides examples of contemporary study of interna- 
tional relations. The first is represented by Alexander L. George, “Do- 
mestic Constraints on Regime Change in U.S. Foreign Policy,” which 
applies George’s objective/strategy/tactics framework (p. 236) to Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s “Great Design” for the conduct of World War II and 
its aftermath and to the Nixon-Kissinger efforts to secure policy legitimacy 
for détente; the second in Ole R. Holsti and James N. Rosenau’s in- 
genious use of Cold War and post-Cold War axioms as a framework 
for analyses of over four thousand responses obtained in their Foreign 
Policy Leadership Survey, which includes relating elite occupations to 
foreign policy beliefs. The essay by K. J. Holsti, “Change in the Inter- 
national System: Interdependence, Integration, and Fragmentation,” ex- 
hibits just how a data bank on secessionists’ movements might be de- 
veloped (pp. 41-45). Holsti then proceeds with seminal remarks on the 
consequences of international fragmentation on the structure and processes 
of the international system (pp. 45-47). Sociologists inclined to collaborate 
across disciplines with political scientists on the imperative social problem 
of the creation of a viable international system before we inadvertently 
destroy ourselves may find the festschrift essays illuminating. 

Even though the authors of the essays in this well-edited festschrift 
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have borrowed generously from the insights of psychologists and econo- 
mists, the lacunae resulting from lack of a comparable contribution from 
sociology are in urgent need of remedy. Do not the shortcomings of 
these essayists in addressing their concerns about change derive at least 
partly from the persisting neglect of international affairs by sociologists, 
as recently documented by Louis Kriesberg in his chapter for Handbook 
of Applied Sociology, edited by M. Olsen and M. Micklin (New York: 
Praeger, 1981)? Will the recent organization of a section on the Sociology 
of World Conflicts within the American Sociological Association make a 
difference? 


Modeling the Distribution and Intergenerational Transmission of Wealth. 
Edited by James D. Smith. National Bureau of Economic Research Studies 
in Income and Wealth. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, for the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 1980. Pp. vilit+336. $28.00. 


Christopher Winship 
Northwestern University 


Modeling the Distribution and Intergenerational Transmission of Wealth 
consists of eight papers presented at a conference with the same title, 
sponsored by the National Bureau of Economic Research and held on 
December 8 and 9, 1977. Three of the papers are concerned with the 
distribution of wealth; the remaining five are concerned with its inter- 
generational transmission. 

The first two papers in the volume are outstanding. In the first paper, 
Jeffrey G. Williamson and Peter H. Lindert discuss long-term trends in 
the distribution of wealth in the United States. This paper could be a 
short (93 pp.) monograph that would be appropriate as an assignment 
in a graduate seminar on income distribution in addition to being of 
interest to scholars of wealth. Williamson and Lindert review past work 
on trends in the distribution of wealth in the United States and discuss 
trends in five different periods (pre~War of Independence, War of Indepen- 
dence to Civil War, Civil War to World War I, World War I to De- 
pression, and Depression to the present). They conclude that the pre- 
Revolutionary era was a period of stable inequality in the distribution 
of wealth, that the period after the war and before the Civil War was a 
time of rapid growth in inequality, that the subsequent period, to the 
best of their knowledge, was one of relatively stable inequality (the 
post-World War I era being a period of increasing inequality and the 
post-Depression era one of decreasing inequality). The documentation 
of their claims by (primarily empirical) evidence collected by others is 
meticulous and convincing throughout. Probably their most interesting 
point is the claim that the trend in wealth inequality before the War of 
Independence was relatively flat as opposed to the claims of many other 
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researchers who argue that inequality increased over this period. They 
point out, however, that all of these studies are based on cities and thus 
fail to account for the growing rural population. Using straightforward 
decomposition techniques, they argue convincingly that, if the researcher 
takes account of the growth of the rural population, a strong argument 
can be made that the overall inequality in the distribution of wealth 
did not change during this period. 

The second paper, by William Newell, is a tribute to the value of 
doing careful and often arduous archival work. Newell is concerned with 
changes in the distribution of wealth in Butler County, Ohio, for the 
period 1803-65. Newell examines wills and combines information from 
them with information from other county records of that period. He 
first examines changes in the degree of inequality in the distribution of 
wealth, finding that over the period as a whole there was a sharp increase 
in inequality. The most interesting part of Newell’s paper shows why 
this increase occurred. Newell provides good evidence that the change 
was primarily due to changes in the price of land. He is less convincing 
in demonstrating why land prices changed. 

‘The paper by Paul L. Menchik on the importance to inequality of 
intergenerational transfers of wealth is in some ways similar to Newell’s. 
Menchik, like Newell, relies on extensive archival work—in this case, a 
file of probate records for a sample of Connecticut residents who died 
in the 1930s and 1940s coupled with the probate records of the residents’ 
children. The file includes probate records for 191 children along with 
probate records of their parents. Menchik’s interests, however, are quite 
different from Newell’s. He studies the effect of inheritances on the 
amount of wealth individuals have accumulated by the time they die. He 
considers this problem from the point of view of a number of classic 
models of lifetime saving and consumption with which economists, 
but probably not sociologists, are familiar. Menchik gives a wide range of 
estimates that all depend on the real rate of capital growth. Assuming 
that the rate is zero, he estimates that, for his sample, 30% of wealth 
at death is inherited. If one assumes, at the other extreme, that rate of 
growth is equal to rate of growth in various stock-market indexes for 
the period, then the percentage is well over 100—-that is, over their life- 
times individuals spend their entire inheritance as well as much of their own 
income. In other words, when corrected for appreciation, the estate left by 
an individual is smaller than the one he inherited. 

Three of the papers attempt to simulate the effects of intergenerational 
transfers on inequality in the distribution of wealth. I find the research 
efforts here less successful than those in the first three papers. The most 
sophisticated simulation model is that developed by Michael C. Wolfson, 
who bases his model on a distributional approach rather than on files 
of imaginary individuals. The chapters by Thad W. Miller and by James 
D. Smith and Guy H. Orcutt are based on the more traditional approach 
of stimulating the simulation at the individual level. None of the three 
papers makes a convincing case for the usefulness of simulation in this 
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context. The results obtained are either trivial (equal distribution among 
heirs creates less inequality than primogeniture) or extremely sensitive to 
the parameters of the model (the importance of inheritance to the accu- 
mulation of wealth depends totally on the assumed rate of capital 
accumulation). 

The two papers yet to be discussed are both concerned with the creation 
of data sets to study wealth. The paper by Edward N. Wolff discusses 
a new data set, Measurement of Economic and Social Performance {MESP), 
which has been created by matching individuals in the 1970 Census Public 
Use Sample with Internal Revenue Service tax return data and imputing 
assets from income flows. Individuals are matched across tapes by charac- 
teristics only, not by identities, thus creating a synthetic data base. As 
Wolff points out, this creates problems in estimating complicated models. 
The essay by Nelson McClung discusses the different ways in which income 
is transferred and then turns to the problem of what types of data sets are 
needed to examine these transfers. After reading both Wolff’s and McClung’s 
pieces, one is left with a recognition of the awesome empirical problems in- 
herent in studying the distribution of wealth and its transfers and admiration 
for the careful archival work reported in the earlier papers in the volume. 

Taken in its entirety, this book is probably of interest only to individuals 
involved in research on the distribution and transmission of wealth. The 
articles by Williamson and Lindert and by Newell are exceptions which 
will be useful to anyone who has a passing interest in the distribution 
‘of wealth. 


The Inheritance of Inequality. By Leonard Broom, F. L. Jones, Patrick 
McDonnell, and Trevor Williams. London and Boston: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1980. Pp. xi-+-196. $27.50. 


Kazuo Yamaguchi 
Columbia University 


Since Blau and Duncan’s study, status attainment research has been | 
developed by extending their basic causal model. The Inheritance of In- 
equality is an excellent study in this tradition and is important not only 
because it is the most extensive research of this kind reported in English 
for a nation other than the United States (Australia) but also because 
it makes a significant contribution to our general knowledge of the status 
attainment process. Leonard Broom, F. L. Jones, Patrick McDonnell, 
and Trevor Williams advance our understanding of the basic process by 
widening the range of measures of family background taken into account 
and by broadening the concept of education to include postschool train- 
ing. In addition, they attempt to analyze individual career mobility at 
stipulated points in the life course. Their book is based on the findings 
from data of approximately 2,500 male respondents obtained from a 1973 
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national survey and is composed of an introductory chapter and five 
analytical chapters. 

In the second chapter, the authors introduce their basic status attain- 
ment model, which is elaborated in terms of five family background vari- 
ables (father’s education and occupation, mother’s education, family 
wealth, and number of siblings) and two education-training variables dis- 
tinguished by their temporal relation to the first full-time occupation. 
The basic model reveals that family wealth, measured by household 
possessions, is more important than other family background variables 
in the attainment of current status and income. The authors also examine 
group differences in the status attainment process by various criteria of 
social origin (national, socioeconomic, class of worker, and urban-rural) 
by introducing group dummies into the (unstandardized) path regressions 
of the basic model. This reveals small—though nontrivial—variations 
among the groups. 

In the third chapter, devoted to education and career beginnings, the 
authors examine the presence of nonlinearities in the effects on the status 
of the first occupation of various school and postschool education and train- 
ing begun at or before entering the work force. They demonstrate the 
presence of substantial credentialing effects of the completion of secondary 
and tertiary education on status outcomes. On the other hand, the effects 
of postschool training (informal, apprenticeship, and technical) are shown 
to be linear functions of duration. Though the chapter is nicely written, 
the authors’ case would have been better served if they had reversed the 
order of the second and the third chapters and thereby included the 
credentialing effects of formal education in the basic model from the outset. 

The fourth chapter presents two kinds of analysis: first, comparisons 
of the status attainment processes among career cohorts and, second, the 
tracing of career patterns from the first occupation, through the occupation 
10 years later, to the current occupation. The authors prefer to analyze 
career cohorts, defined as those persons entering the work force during 
the same period, rather than age cohorts because the former better 
reflect historical changes in the labor market. Some interesting findings 
concerning the differential effects of war service between two relevant 
career cohorts are reported. The subsequent analysis of career patterns, 
however, is regrettably crude—though the findings are still interesting. 
The major career paths are identified only in terms of two-step occupa- 
tional mobility using eight occupational categories, and therefore the 
effects of occupational categorical sizes are confounded in the analysis 
of mobility as presented. 

The fifth chapter, on status and income, is the most ambitious chapter, 
yet the weakest. By juxtaposing human capital and segmented labor market 
considerations, the authors apply the basic status attainment model and 
a human capital model of status attainment to six occupational groups 
classified by son’s current occupation. The comparisons among the six 
occupational groups are intended to test the hypothesis of “occupations 
as markets,” which the authors find operable. The analyses, however, are 
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weak. First, the analyses on occupational status attainment applied sepa- 
rately for the six occupational groups generate artifacts because the results 
depend heavily on the built-in variability of occupational status scores 
within the six occupational groups. Second, the human capital model, 
which assumes multiplicative effects of human capital variables on status 
and income, is used for analyses because of its hypothesized advantage 
over the corresponding linear model. In fact, neither the proportions of 
variance in status and income explained directly by this model nor those 
explained by the corresponding linear model are reported. 

The sixth chapter presents a unique analysis: status attainment over 
three generations. Readers will welcome not only the findings of this study 
but also the technical elaborations the authors have made in order to 
realize this analysis. 

In conclusion, except for some analyses in the fifth chapter, the analyses 
are handled carefully, as are the descriptions of findings and interpretations. 
A wide range of group comparisons and occasional references to the 
effects of historical episodes are also informative and have made the study 
comprehensive. This is a well-crafted mature work by authors who have 
been committed to this area of sociological inquiry for many years. It is 
recommended reading for everyone concerned with social stratification and 
social inequality. 


City Life-Cycles and American Urban Policy. By R. D. Norton. New York: 
Academic Press, 1979. Pp. xv-+182. $16.50. 


John D. Kasarda 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


City Life-Cycles and American Urban Policy is a quite good monograph. 
Cities, R. D. Norton contends, are much like biological organisms that 
pass through life cycles during which their growth and vitality change. 
Young metropolitan cities (defined as those whose growth occurred pri- 
marily after World War I) tend to be more economically vibrant and 
territorially expansive. Unencumbered by aging public infrastructures (e.g., 
streets, bridges, sewers) and large concentrations of declining industries, 
they are better able to adapt to and exploit changes in the structure of 
the national and international economy. These factors, when combined 
with the capabilities of younger cities to capture peripheral development 
through annexation, foster the demographic growth and economic resil- 
iency of those cities. 

Older cities tend to be more politically and socially isolated by their 
suburbs, negatively affected by deteriorating public infrastructures, and 
shackled by huge public welfare legacies as well as aging industries. Unable 
to annex suburban territory to keep pace with demographic and commercial 
deconcentration or to compete with alternative locations for middle- 
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income population and jobs, older cities exhibit shrinking tax bases, high 
unemployment rates, and greater fiscal dependencies. The net result is 
failing economic health and overall population decline. 

Building on this life-cycle interpretation, Norton contrasts two policy 
options for ameliorating economic problems faced by older cities and their 
inhabitants. The first is the politically popular rejuvenation (or reindus- 
trialization) strategy whereby federal resources are targeted to help 
reconstruct the historic blue-collar job bases of older cities. Norton is 
skeptical of this strategy because it runs counter to fundamental 
transformations occurring in urban economies. These transformations 
are driven by powerful technological and market forces which are 
redistributing jobs across the national space economy and altering the 
functions cities perform most effectively. Federal resources are simply 
not sufficient to overcome these forces, nor would reversing the redistri- 
butional trends or inhibiting functional transformation necessarily be in 
the interest of either the cities or the national economy. Urban policy, 
according to Norton, must recognize irreversibility of blue-collar job losses 
in older cities and help these cities ad‘ust to their new (somewhat 
diminished) economic roles and smaller populations. 

This appraisal gives rise to a second strategy of population dispersal 
and planned shrinkage, whereby federal resources would be used to facil- 
itate the gradual relocation of structurally unemployed urban residents 
to areas of long-term employment growth. Norton believes that such a 
people-to-jobs strategy would substantially enhance economic prospects 
of the urban unemployed and help dissolve the bonds prior federal aid 
policies have forged, albeit unintentionally, between distressed cities and 
the disadvantaged. Otherwise, a permanent urban underclass will form, 
spatially removed from appropriate economic opportunities. 

To ground empirically his life-cycle interpretations and policy prescrip- 
tion, Norton analyzes census and other secondary data for 30 of the 
largest U.S. cities categorized by their “age” (i.e., their period of greatest 
population increase). Informative tabular data are presented for descrip- 
tive purposes and ordinary least-squares regression analysis is conducted 
to estimate causal parameters and draw inferences. Whereas the de- 
scriptive data and regression analysis results largely support Norton’s 
arguments, I found the regression analysis a bit superfluous and, at points, 
the results perplexing. For example, his regression parameters show that 
if a city did not annex suburban territory between 1950 and 1970 and 
the population of its urbanized area did not increase, the city would have 
lost 62% of its population during the period. Such a substantial loss 
seems unrealistically high to me. Conversely, his regression results indi- 
cate that if a city were to double its land area through suburban annex- 
ation, it would add only 6% to its population—a surprisingly low incre- 
ment. My hunch is that Norton’s restricted sample of 30 of the largest 
U.S. cities in 1970 was responsible for these perplexing results. 

Overall, then, the monograph’s strong suits are not its econometric 
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analyses but Norton’s excellent grasp of changing city roles and functions 
in the larger economy and his insights into the technological, economic, 
and political roots of contemporary urban problems. Regarding the latter, 
urban sociologists will profit especially from Norton’s ability to place the 
problems of older cities in the context of broader structural forces shaping 
urban destinies and his discussions of resulting disarticulations and policy 
contradictions. 

Many, no doubt, will take issue with Norton’s city life-cycle analogy, 
particularly his suggestion that urban decline is irreversible. Others will 
vehemently disagree with him regarding the practicality and merits of 
dispersing the urban disadvantaged from cities in distress. As hyperbolic 
response to a similar recommendation by the President’s Commission for 
a National Agenda for the Eighties testifies, local politicians react with 
rancor to any policy proposal that might spur declines in their demographic 
and political constituencies. From the standpoint of the disadvantaged 
migrant, racial discrimination and limited lower-income housing opportu- 
nities in most areas of employment growth pose serious barriers to re- 
location. Moreover, job prospects for a disadvantaged inner-citv resident 
who lacks marketable skills may not be any better outside the city than 
within. Indeed, opportunities for certain disadvantaged persons to survive 
on the outskirts of the economic mainstream might be diminished in 
many nonurban locations. 

These caveats aside, Norton should be commended for presenting a 
solidly documented challenge to the conventional wisdom regarding the 
prospects for urban rejuvenation and the utility of place-oriented urban 
policies. Too often, false hopes have been raised that most of our older 
cities, with the help of federal aid, can reverse their employment and 
population losses. Norton’s monograph, together with other evidence 
accumulating on the dynamics of urban growth and decline, dampens 
these hopes. 


The Politics of Displacement. By Peter K. Eisinger. New York: Academic 
Press, 1980. Pp. xxii-+223. $18.00. 


Warren E. Kalbach 
University of Toronto 


Post~World War II migration of blacks into the large urban centers of 
the United States, combined with high levels of residential segregation, 
has enabled blacks to achieve political dominance in an increasing number 
of cities. Given the general expectations of continuing social and racial 
unrest that arose during the turbulent sixties, Peter K. Eisinger sets him- 
self the task of finding an explanation for the unexpectedly “benign” 
nature of events that followed the political ascendancy of blacks. In The 
Politics of Displacement he seeks answers from the formerly dominant 
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white elites because he believes their reactions are crucial both for the 
ability of black politicians to function effectively and for the maintenance 
of racial amity in the community. Interpretation of his findings is en- 
hanced by comparisons with a somewhat similar transition involving Irish 
and the Yankee establishment in turn-of-the-century Boston. 

Detroit and Atlanta were chosen from among 170 cities that had ex- 
perienced ethnoracial political transitions because both were central cities 
of relatively large metropolitan communities, had approximately equal but 
growing black majorities, exhibited high levels of residential segregation, 
and had recently elected black mayors. The basic data for Eisinger’s 
“reasoned analysis” were derived from a purposive sample of 92 non- 
standardized “elite interviews” of whites who were mostly officials of 
the Chamber of Commerce, newspaper editors, past and present major 
officeholders, and civic association leaders. Those included in the sample 
were elites thought to control a variety of resources of potential importance 
for the effective functioning of the mayor’s office. Given the nature of 
both sample and interview data, statistical analysis was deemed inappro- 
priate by the author, who has generalized instead from informed judgments 
arising from his experience in the two cities. 

In Eisinger’s judgment, white elites acquiesced to black political ascen- 
dancy rather than fight or subvert it for two very basic reasons. Clearly, 
the transition to black majority rule in the two central cities was demo- 
graphically inevitable and irreversible, and white elites wanted to maintain 
positive contacts with city hall to protect their economic interests in the 
central city. Eisinger maintains, however, that these reasons would not 
have been sufficient to insure a relatively benign posttransition period with- 
out the presence of certain social and structural features of American 
society which tend to minimize the prolongation of political conflict. He 
reasons that nonpartisan municipal politics in America tend to deprive 
candidates of established political structures for strong mobilization of 
forces at the local level; thus, political success depends to a great extent 
on a candidate’s personality and ability to work with conflicting interest 
groups. Furthermore, he feels that the effectiveness of the winning candi- 
date is strengthened by an existing “culture of accommodation,” sustained 
by the American faith in democratic politics, which expects those on the 
losing side to rally behind the winner once the will of the people has 
been made known. 

Eisinger’s discussion of nonpartisanism in municipal elections, and the 
culture of accommodation as key explanations for the benign aftermath 
of black political succession, may provide some comfort for the residents 
of cities that have yet to experience black ascendancy to political power. 
Some social scientists, on the other hand, will gain little comfort from 
an analysis that does not permit any empirical test of the relative im- 
portance of the hypothesized causal factors or spurious effects arising 
from the presence of other significant but uncontrolled factors. The implicit 
dichotomization of both causal factors and effects produces some difficulties 
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of interpretation for anyone who might be interested in replicating this 
study. The causal factors, as described by the author, appeared to be 
equally present in both cities, as was the benign effect. As interesting as 
this may be, it is hardly sufficient to establish a causal relationship. The 
data from this study cannot be used to show that the partial or complete 
absence of the causal factors would necessarily produce a “non-benign” 
posttransitional effect. It does not seem realistic to expect that the culture 
of accommodation is an either/or characteristic of white elites or the 
majority of voters. The author does offer evidence that his evaluation of 
posttransition periods in Detroit and Atlanta as benign obscures consider- 
able variation in the nature of the reaction to black political ascendancy. 
It is disappointing that Eisinger did not explore some of the possible 
causes of these variations. If he had, he might have been tempted to 
examine more closely the institutional and status structures of the two 
metropolitan communities. Differences between the two might provide the 
basis for at least partial explanations for the stronger negative reactions 
and greater dissatisfactions which Eisinger elicited from Atlanta’s white 
elites. 

In his conceptualization of the ethnoracial political transition in terms 
of the reversal of dominant and subordinate positions, Eisinger seems to 
ignore the importance of the larger community’s institutional and status 
structure. Yet he recognizes its relevance when he discusses the problem 
of metropolitan reform as a racial issue. The limitations of black political 
dominance of the central city are made readily apparent. Central city 
blacks still depend on the white elites of the larger metropolitan com- 
munity who have greater access to business and financial resources; lack- 
ing an adequate tax base, the blacks need metropolitan reform in order 
to provide basic services. Their political ascendancy is illusory or at best 
only partial because, unlike Boston at the turn of the century, the modern 
central city encompasses much less of the total functional community and 
enjoys much less autonomy. The author’s analysis of the process of political 
displacement of whites by|blacks and its consequences is weakened con- 
siderably by his failure to emphasize the significance of the larger metro- 
politan community as a context within which the city is only a part. 

Comparing the present with the past gives Eisinger more cause for 
optimism than viewing the future from the present. Ironically, neither. the 
rationalization of urban government through metropolitan reform nor the 
lessening of prejudice and residential segregation appears to provide the 
opportunity for urban blacks to maintain their somewhat anomalous polit- 
ical majority in the central city and continue to enjoy its associated 
benefits. Considering the very real likelihood of continuing economic and 
social frustration for blacks, the future character of black-white relations 
may be somewhat less than benign, notwithstanding the importance attrib- 
uted by the author to the maintenance of the culture of accommodation 
in American society. Interesting questions have been raised, but finding 
their answers will require a more rigorous and scientific analysis. 
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City Limits. By Paul E. Peterson. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1981. Pp. xv+268. $27.50 (cloth); $9.95 (paper). 


William A. Sampson 
Northwestern University 


Paul Peterson’s major purposes in City Limits are to “prove” that local 
urban politics and policymaking are limited and to explicate and discuss 
those limits. He is only partly successful at the tasks he sets himself. 

The key to understanding both what Peterson is about and why his 
approach is itself limited lies in the following passage from the book: 
“Once the limits on cities are defined, a different approach becomes pos- 
sible. As will be shown in Chapter 3, the political variables no longer 
remain relevant to the analysis, because the internal political arrange- 
ments of the city are not treated as the decisive factors affecting local 
policy. . . . One is no longer interested in the relative importance of 
political versus environmental variables but in the relative importance of 
different environmental variables” (p. 12). Unfortunately, Peterson fails 
to convince us that local politics are so limited by the nature and/or 
magnitude of the issues involved that such politics fail to exert much 
influence on local policy. It is essential to his argument to do so. 

Peterson argues that there are three “policy arenas,” or types of policies, 
with which local urban governments must grapple: redistributive, alloca- 
tional, and developmental. Local urban governments are more or less con- 
cerned with redistributing revenue, a policy which affects the local economy 
negatively; allocating revenue, a policy which is “more or less neutral in 
economic effects” (p. 41); and developing areas and revenue, a policy 
which “enhances the economic position of the city” (p. 41). He further 
argues that limits exist on a city’s capacity to pursue policies in one 
arena rather than another and, most important, that politics does not 
present any effective barrier to that capacity. The limits are essentially 
economic, not political, and stem mainly from the nature of cities and 
city government. The argument that limits exist and affect policy is con- 
vincing. The argument that these limits are exclusively economic and not 
political to any significant degree is not. 

For example, he states, “Only where the fiscal base of a community is 
relatively substantial can policies of benefit to minorities and the poor be 
implemented” (p. 64). This of course argues for economic development 
and is the classic conservative trickle-down position. I cannot help think- 
ing that, because of the nature of racial politics, taxpayers in areas with 
large poor black populations are less likely than others to support policies 
which help these populations. Politicians in such areas can get away with 
such support only if there is a surplus, unless the politicians are them- 
selves black, and I am not certain of the latter exception. This is not a 
competing explanation, but any explanation of policy which ignores politics 
is incomplete. 
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True, Peterson does address the issue of how politics varies among the 
three arenas, but the real question is not this variation but how politics 
affects or determines it. 

The argument is that political variables at the local level have little 
impact on policy, thus allowing economic considerations to dominate the 
policy process, which is itself largely structured by external forces. It 
is almost as though Peterson has never heard of Boston or Chicago or 
Kansas City or Milwaukee. In many big cities economic decisions are 
political decisions. Someone gains and someone loses land or contracts 
or tax concessions, and the determination of who gains and who loses is 
almost always political. Peterson gets himself into this bind by not recog- 
nizing that politics at the local level need not be party centered or electoral 
and that people need only be eligible to vote in order to influence politics 
over the short run. 

In the end, I find Peterson’s argument that cities are limited and 
biased in the policy options available to them (biased by the economic 
advantages of development and disadvantages of redistribution), and that 
economic forces are crucial limiting factors, is an important and at times 
persuasive one. The argument is amply supported by data and literature. 
The author recognizes the important competing explanations and con- 
fronts them boldly. I find serious fault with the notion that economic 
factors almost solely account for the limits and that political factors have 
very little to do with them. At the local level politics and economics are 
almost one and the same, and in any event electoral politics is not all 
there is to politics. If this were the case, neither blacks nor Jews would 
have the kind of influence on local decisions they often have. It is not 
election numbers alone, but contributions to politicians and the threat 
of voting one way or another, which count. Peterson does not seem to 
know this, and his analysis suffers for it. Cities have limits, but they 
are not all economic. The book should be praised for its thorough treat- 
ment of the existence of these limits. It should be criticized for being so 
limited in its recognition of what those limits are. 


Social Conflict and the City. By Enzo Mingione. New York: St. Martin’s, 
1981. Pp. 207. $25.00. 


Charles Tilly 
University of Michigan 


Beware the book that opens with this sentence: “Social scientists study- 
ing modern societies have encountered certain serious problems which 
have impaired the validity of traditional systems of interpretation, and 
necessitated a major redefinition of their theoretical approach” (p. 9). 
Fair warning: whatever its title, that book deals with theory—or, 
worse yet, proper theorizing. You are sure to encounter lengthy disquisi- 
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tions on those “traditional systems of interpretation” and on the im- 
ponderable complexities of which any new synthesis will have to take 
account. If you are unlucky (as you are in the case at hand), you will 
have to pick your way through neologisms such as margination, disgrega- 
tion, and restratification on your way to the rare observations of real 
situations directly relevant to the book’s ostensible topic. If your bad 
luck continues (as it does in this instance), you will read plenty about 
Social Conidict and about The City, but little about concrete social con- 
flicts and real cities. Indeed, the book’s first actual city (Naples) makes 
its appearance on page 84 of the text’s 187 pages. As for social conflict, 
Social Conflict and the City never gets around to describing or analyzing 
a single movement, campaign, rebellion, struggle, demonstration, or con- 
frontation anywhere. Enzo Mingione is too busy thinking through ways 
of creating a language that will assimilate contemporary urban crises 
into existing Marxist theory, too preoccupied with criticizing the efforts 
of other Marxist theorists to accomplish the same task. 

That stress on concepts, schemata, alternative theories, and high levels 
of abstraction is odd. Mingione himself argues that “a general theory 
is not applicable to the explanation of specific interactions between the 
accumulation process and the nature and activities of political institu- 
tions. Apart from the very general and vague methodological assumption 
that the nature of the state and of political organizations is fundamentally 
determined by the social relations of production, we should study such 
problems case by case” (p. 34). Would that Mingione had followed 
his own advice! 

Enzo Mingione’s thoughts on social conflict and the city fall into four 
chapters. The first sketches a “Marxist critical approach to urban and 
regional development”; more than anything else, it argues the necessity 
of framing the analysis of urbanization and urban structure by means 
of the successive logics of capital accumulation at different stages of 
capitalism. Mingione’s precapitalist/early capitalist/late capitalist stage 
scheme of urbanization (pp. 26 ff.) is his principal gesture in that direc- 
tion. Unfortunately for the application of the scheme to European ex- 
perience, it implicitly takes the factory-centered industrial revolution as 
the first stage of capitalism. It thereby ignores two key factors: the 
enormous importance of capital accumulation via the expansion of small- 
scale industry in European villages and towns, and the extensive prole- 
tarlanization of the European countryside before the great 19th-century con- 
centration of capital and production in cities and large organizations. The 
scheme, furthermore, fits poorly with the “three stages of capitalist ac- 
cumulation” Mingione lays out later in the book: (1) low concentration/ 
widespread competition; (2) concentration/primacy of banking and finan- 
cial institutions; and (3) extreme concentration/specialization of capital/ 
state involvement (pp. 96-98). In illustrating the first scheme, Mingione 
slips into a number of historical errors, for example, the assertion that 
under the Second Empire farmers “constituted the large majority of the 
French population” (p. 42). The proposal, then, is better than its execution. 
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Mingione’s second chapter takes up the “territorial division of labor and 
capitalist development.” It alternates between very general discussions of 
Marxist views on the subject and relatively specific summaries of Italian 
urbanization and economic change since 1850 or so. Here again, Mingione 
begins capitalism with the factory city, ignores the expansion of manu- 
facturing in villages, and asserts that “industrialization and urbanization 
proceed pari passu” (p. 100). Chapter 3 turns to advanced capitalism 
but has little success in tracing current urbanization and urban structure 
in Italy or elsewhere to the logic of monopolistic accumulation. A foray 
into Third World urbanization, once more almost entirely schematic, fails 
to bring back much booty. Mingione’s effort to couple the increasingly 
dubious idea of “over-urbanization” to the increasingly debated concept 
of “underdevelopment,” without attending either to the theoretical con- 
troversies on the two subjects or to such empirical inquiries as those of 
Alejandro Portes and John Walton, compounds the difficulty. In a final 
chapter, Mingione speculates on the design of genuine socialist cities 
and urbanization, with China serving as his chief guide to the future. 
Here, at last, he becomes cautiously hopeful: “. . . the Chinese develop- 
ment . . . showed some signs of the progressive realization of what has 
been called socialist transitional tendencies. In my opinion this proves 
that an alternative economic, social and territorial development is possible 
when the transition to socialism is more advanced on a world scale and 
when the capitalist crisis has reached its peak, in the near future” 
(p. 179). Social Conflict and the City has little to say about social con- 
flicts or cities. It has lofty theoretical ambitions, points to a commend- 
able program of comparative and historical analysis, emphasizes rightly 
the importance of alternative forms of capital to the character of cities 
and urbanization, but utterly fails either to integrate its multiple aims 
or to fulfill the promise of its title. 


Love Canal: Science, Politics, and People. By Adeline Gordon Levine. 
Lexington, Mass.: Lexington, 1982. Pp. xv-+263. $24.95 (cloth); $14.95 
(paper). 


Thomas Koenig 
Northeastern University 


In the summer of 1978, residents of a quiet, blue-collar suburb of the 
city of Niagara Falls discovered that they were in the midst of an 
environmental disaster. They learned that between 1942 and 1953 the 
Hooker Chemical Company had buried 21,800 tons of assorted chemical 
wastes in an unused canal bed that traversed their neighborhood. These 
pollutants had been slowly migrating into nearby yards, basements, and 
a school, producing a variety of serious health effects including a high 
miscarriage rate, respiratory problems, and birth defects. This book pre- 
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sents an ethnographic account of how the residents of the Love Canal 
neighborhood became aware of the crisis, organized themselves, tapped 
outsiders for expertise, learned to deal with the media and with govern- 
ment officials, and eventually succeeded in getting the government to pur- 
chase more than 600 affected homes and provide some cleanup at a cost 
of at least $70 million. So successful was this grass-roots homeowners’ 
association in securing media attention that the term “Love Canal” 
has become synonymous in the public mind with environmental crisis. 

In Love Canal, Adeline Gordon Levine provides a well-written, detailed, 
and interesting account of the kinds of problems that arise when angry 
and frightened citizens confront large bureaucracies anxious not to estab- 
lish expensive precedents in an ambiguous legal, medical, and moral situ- 
ation. The reader sees clearly how inadequate traditional disaster relief 
legislation is in the face of subtle environmental dangers and how govern- 
mental, corporate, and academic authorities use specialized languages, 
claims to expertise, information control, buckpassing, ambiguous promises, 
and simple stalling to cool out the citizens’ group. Minor incidents in 
the negotiation process, such as a plan to use the mentally retarded as 
groundskeepers in the canal area, speak volumes about the value and 
power relations of our society. 

Levine is particularly interesting when she discusses the structural and 
psychological factors that shaped the reactions of the Love Canal resi- 
dents. She shows how the separation of residents into relatively self- 
contained nuclear families inhibited the awareness of citizens that they 
faced common problems, tells how race and class divisions within the 
suburb divided the movement, and describes the successes and failures 
of various tactics. (When the homeowners telephoned the White House 
to tell them that they had taken two EPA officials hostage, their call 
was put on hold.) She notes that this crisis was particularly stressful 
because ‘‘the very word ‘home’ lost its deep connotation of a place of 
refuge” (p. 184) and observes the ways in which resident reactions 
varied with age. 

Unfortunately, this same degree of insight is not employed in examin- 
ing the activities of the powerful. She notes that the actions of the 
various bureaucracies would have been quite different “had human values 
been of top priority” (p. 219), but it is never really clear what values 
or constraints these organizations and their employees work under. There 
is no description, for example, of the forces that led Hooker Chemical 
to deed this land to the school board despite the company’s clear aware- 
ness of possible health hazards or its apparent failure to act when later 
construction destroyed the clay lining which kept the chemicals in the 
canal. It may be easier to subject people to subtle and relatively invisible 
dangers than to more dramatic disasters. Similarly, there is little ex- 
planation of why the media gave so much coverage to this event while 
other environmental disasters such as the Santa Barbara oil spill were 
only briefly “newsworthy,” or exactly why the government took the un- 
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precedented step of buying hundreds of houses outright. Levine cannot 
be blamed for not gathering much of this information. With millions of 
dollars involved in lawsuits still in the courts, few of the participants 
are likely to give candid interviews. Still, without insight into the motiva- 
tions and actions of the bureaucrats, corporate leaders, and blue-ribbon 
panelists, we see them as shadowy, uncaring, or dishonest “bad guys” in 
contrast to those supporting the residents whose personalities, motivations, 
activities, and problems are described in depth. 

Some readers may be disappointed that the book focuses almost exclu- 
sively on the events at Love Canal. There are few comparisons with 
other crises or references to other sociological work. (The majority of 
the citations are to letters or to pieces appearing in the local press.) 
There is only the briefest mention of the “Superfund” legislation which 
has been designed to provide money for future environmental disaster 
victims and no discussion of what should be done with the various 
types of hazardous wastes that America is producing in ever-increasing 
quantities. As long as the rules of social bookkeeping do not require 
manufacturers to take full responsibility for the safe disposal of their 
wastes (and in some cases safe disposal is impossible), we will have 
many more Love Canals, but to stop producing these chemicals would 
mean going without many highly desirable products. This is the dilemma 
sidestepped by this book. The book tells us many valuable things about 
the human costs of improper disposal of chemical wastes and may help 
guide people toward more efficient repair of damage once it occurs, but 
we learn very little about how to prevent similar crises in the future. 


Handbook of Applied Sociology: Frontiers of Contemporary Research. 
Edited by Marvin E. Olsen and Michael Micklin. New York: Praeger, 1981. 
Pp. xxiv-+-616. $43.95. 


Martin Bulmer 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


Applied sociology, after a long period of quiescence, is currently a growth 
area, as befits the relatively austere times in which we live and the 
resulting changes in the higher education system in recent years. The 
vogue for applied work is reflected in graduate curricula, in book pub- 
lishing, and in the labor market, though not yet in leading professional 
journals, which maintain a disdainful stance toward mere utility (cf. 
Richard A. Berk, “On the Compatibility of Applied and Basic Sociolog- 
ical Research: An Effort in Marriage Counseling,” American Sociologist 
16 [November 1981]: 204—11, esp. 209). The appearance of this ample 
compendium of original essays on applied sociology is therefore all the more 
valuable as a summary of the state of the field at the end of the 1970s. 
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The Handbook of Applied Sociology, edited by Marvin E. Olsen and 
Michael Micklin, comprises 26 chapters grouped in five sections. The 
opening section covers research techniques: J. I. de Neufville on social 
indicators, Kurt Finsterbuch on impact assessment, Arthur Shostak on 
program development, James Laue on conflict intervention, and Peter 
Rossi and Sonia Rosenbaum on program evaluation. The first and last 
are particularly recommended as concise and elegant introductions to 
their field. Each chapter contains a useful guide to further reading. 

The next section, “Improving Social Institutions,” includes papers on 
family dynamics (John Scanzoni), community networks (Donald I. 
Warren and Jack Rothman), mass communications (Alan Wells), the 
workings of bureaucracies (Richard Hall), and state performance (Edward 
W. Lehman). The third section is entitled “Reducing Social Inequities.” 
It covers socioeconomic status (Jonathan H. Turner and J. R. Kluegel), 
racial inequality (Howard H. Garrison), work roles (Edward Gross), 
gender roles (Judy Corder-Bolz), and age discrimination (Robert C. 
Atchley). A fourth section includes papers on the provision of social 
services: education (Donald A. Hansen and Vicky A. Johnson), health 
(Gary L. Albrecht), mental health (John A. Clausen), law (Richard L. 
Abel), and leisure (Rabel J. Burdge). The final section, provocatively 
entitled “Ensuring Human Survival,” covers population control (Michael 
Micklin), energy conservation (Frederick H. Buttel and Michael R. 
Hattery), environmental protection (William R. Catton, Jr.), and peace 
promotion (Louis Kriesberg). 

Such a bald listing, a necessary if tedious part of the reviewer’s task, 
brings out both the broad scope of the Handbook and the quality of many of 
the contributors (though the absence, apart from Rossi, of really big 
names underlines the marginal status which applied work has had until 
recently). The editors have tried with some success to maintain a degree 
of consistency in the format of chapters, so that the collection is quite 
well integrated. The Handbook is a major overview of the current state 
of the art of applied sociology. It is probably too massive and too expen- 
sive to be used as a student text, but it will be a standard work of refer- 
ence for many years to come. 

I found the chapters on mass communications, community networks, 
work roles, mental health services, and population control particularly 
illuminating and to be recommended. They exemplify a fruitful blending 
of insights derived from middle-range sociological theory with a focus 
upon specific policy problems. In these chapters applied work is obviously 
grounded in sociological understanding and the exercise of the socio- 
logical imagination. This balance is not always easy to achieve in applied 
work. The focus can easily become too specific, becoming bogged down 
in the minutiae of the problem being considered; alternatively, technique 
can take over so that the study becomes an exercise in methodological 
virtuosity at the expense of substantive significance. 
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In one respect the book is inconsistent. It is dedicated, very appropri- 
ately, to the late David Street of the University of Illinois at Chicago. 
It opens with a reprinted chapter (the only one) by Street and Eugene A. 
Weinstein on the problems and promise of applied sociology. This raises 
a number of issues which plague applied social science. The demand for 
sociology is so great, in the United States if not in Britain, that the 
sociologist may run the risk of overselling the product and then failing 
to deliver. Such an outcome can only be harmful. Then, the product of 
applied work is limited by the extent to which experimentation is possible, 
major structural variables can be manipulated, and precise or reliable 
predictions can be made. Moreover, the “use” of sociological research 
takes many different forms, from assisting in discrete technical decision 
making to diffuse social enlightenment. 

Fundamental problems of bias and objectivity have to be faced. Can 
applied sociology really contribute to improving human welfare rather 
than be self-serving or self-confirming? How far may the policy options 
considered be limited covertly by methodological decisions made in de- 
signing the research (cf. P. H. Rossi and K. C. Lyall, Reforming Public 
Welfare [New York: Russell Sage, 1976])? If sociology entails a skep- 
tical and critical attitude toward the status quo and authority, how does 
it retain a degree of detachment from endorsing the objectives of the 
current “establishment”? 

Regrettably, these issues are raised in the opening chapter but not 
really dealt with in the Handbook. It is a serious weakness, reflecting 
the worthy, technically competent, but rather unreflective quality of some 
applied sociological work. Two gaps in particular stand out. It is not 
necessary to go back to Max Weber’s essays On the Methodology of the 
Social Sciences (ed. E. Shils and H. A. Finch [Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1949]) to know that value problems are pervasive and inescapable in 
applied work. Essays which address these issues directly, such as Martin 
Rein’s Social Science and’ Public Policy (New York: Viking, Penguin, 
1976) and James Rule’s Insight and Social Betterment (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1978) are necessary in order to counteract the 
studious avoidance of such matters in the present collection. 

More unfortunate still is the lack of explicit attention to models of 
applied sociological knowledge, consideration of which is essential if our 
efforts are to have real results. Is the applied sociologist a social engineer? 
or a muckraker in disguise? or a free-floating intellectual? or a bearer 
of social enlightenment of a rather diffuse kind? Empirical research by 
Nathan Caplan, Carol Weiss, Karin Knorr, and others is relevant in 
answering these questions, but it does not receive attention. A commit- 
ment to applied sociology implies a belief that sociology can be useful. 
Yet unless models of knowledge utilization are clearly set out and tested, 
the direction being taken by much applied sociology remains necessarily 
uncertain. 
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Indicator Systems for Political, Economic, and Social Analysis, Edited by 
Charles Lewis Taylor. Cambridge, Mass.: Oelgeschlager, Gunn, & Hain, 
1980. Pp. x-+-243. $25.00. 


Kenneth C. Land 
University of Texas at Austin 


The development of indicators and indicator systems for national (and 
international) political, social, and economic analysis is a task that calls 
for cooperation among both scholars and officers of statistical agencies. 
In the summer of 1978 a number of scholars and statisticians came to- 
gether to discuss this task at the International Institute for Comparative 
Social Research in the Science Center Berlin. The volume being reviewed 
here contains the papers presented at that conference. 

Following an overview chapter by editor Charles Lewis Taylor, Karl W. 
Deutsch describes the usefulness of indicators and indicator systems. He 
argues that a data revolution has already produced between 10 and 20 
times as many quantitative data as we had 20 or 30 years ago. But a 
subsequent revolution in evaluating the data, in using them for theory 
testing and theory development, is only beginning. 

The remaining chapters of Indicator Systems for Political, Economic, 
and Social Analysis describe various such systems or proposals for them. 
These are ordered generally from the economic through the social and demo- 
graphic to the political and cultural. 

Leading off in chapter 3 is Michael Ward’s discussion of efforts to 
revise the system of national economic accounts and to create new com- 
posite indexes of development. In chapter 4, Wolfgang Zapf describes a 
project at the universities of Frankfurt and Mannheim to develop a social 
indicator system for West Germany that incorporates dimensions of wel- 
fare other than the production and consumption of market goods and 
services (as represented in the national economic accounts). Chapter 5, 
by Robert Johnston and Dennis O’Brien, discusses recent work at the 
United Nations on the development of a system of social and demo- 
graphic statistics originally proposed by Sir Richard Stone. In chapters 
6 and 7, the staff of the Unesco statistics office and Virginia Josephian 
explain the Unesco and the United Nations Demographic Yearbook 
data collection procedures. Suffice it to say that the foregoing chapters 
vividly document both the conceptual pitfalls and the pragmatic obstacles 
that must be overcome in the construction of indicators and indicator 
systems. 

International compendia of official statistics generally have few indi- 
cators of political structures, processes, and events. Apart from issues 
of political sensitivity, this scarcity raises the question of whether or not 
political measurement is ready for the development of a comprehensive 
indicator system. In chapter 8, Charles Lewis Taylor, David A. Jodice, 
and Wayne A. Koonce argue that it is not. The multiplicity of paradigms 
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in contemporary political science implies that no single indicator system 
would be generally acceptable at this time. In contrast, in chapter 9, 
Ted Robert Gurr proposes a particular conceptual system to the profes- 
sion. He demonstrates that a political indicator system is logically and 
operationally possible. In chapter 10, Raymond Duvall and Michael 
Shamir take the position that neither transcendence over ideology nor 
comprehensive synthesis is possible in the development of political indi- 
cator systems but that basic conceptual principles provide the foundation 
for conceptual frameworks and selection of principles. Duvall and Shamir 
also show how the analysis of errors in statistical explanation can be 
used to develop indicators. Most concretely of all, in chapter 11 David A. 
Jodice reviews a system for collecting and coding political event data. 

The two final chapters of the volume deal with problems of relation- 
ships among countries. In chapter 12, Daniel Frei sketches a system for 
monitoring East-West relationships in Europe. Margaret Sieber develops 
a system suitable for measuring the dependency levels of small developed 
countries in chapter 13. These chapters show how indicator systems can 
be constructed so as to address issues in international politics and eco- 
nomics as well as in social and political comparative studies. 

The foregoing descriptions are no substitute for the detailed evaluations 
warranted by each of the chapters of this volume. Unfortunately, space 
limitations prevent the presentation of such copious reviews. A few sum- 
mary statements about the volume as a whole will have to suffice. 

These papers demonstrate that, although efforts to develop political 
and social indicator systems are well under way, much theoretical and 
empirical work remains to be done. But political scientists and sociologists 
need not be dismayed. Contrary to popular myth among noneconomist 
social scientists, the relatively highly developed national economic accounts 
did not spring up full-blown in response to the development of Keynesian 
theory. Rather the creation of the national income accounts in the 
1930s was preceded by at least two decades of research on national in- 
come measurement, and several major refinements have been incorporated 
subsequently. 

One lesson to be learned from this historical development is the im- 
portance of distinguishing an accounting system for the unit or numeraire 
in which things are denominated from the conceptual systems(s) to be 
superimposed on the accounting system. Economists very quickly focused 
on the quantity or size of market transactions—-denominated in stocks 
and flows of monetary units—as the basis of national income measure- 
ment. Economic concepts developed by John Maynard Keynes, Simon 
Kuznets, Wassily Leontief, and a host of contemporary economists have 
been built into the resulting accounting system. 

A corresponding distinction is not clearly articulated in the present 
volume. Instead, the presumption seems to be that substantive political 
and social concepts must be developed—-and consensus reached thereon— 
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before measurement units and accounts can be established. I suspect 
that the opposite is more likely to be the case. There are a limited 
number of numeraires in which society-wide phenomena can be recorded 
(e.g., dollars, persons, and time). Further progress on indicator systems 
may be facilitated by developing the accounting systems for such units 
and incorporating therein various, possibly competing, conceptual schemes, 
some of which are described in this volume. 


Fatal Remedies: The Ironies of Social Intervention. By Sam D. Sieber. 
New York: Plenum, 1981. Pp. xx-+-234. $24.50. 


Howard E. Freeman 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Sam D. Sieber’s book is a serious and scholarly effort to identify and 
categorize the reasons that social programs fail, and he means failure in 
the “worst” sense. Sieber focuses on what he terms “regressive outcomes,” 
in other words, interventions resulting in a deterioration in the conditions 
to which the programs were directed (in contrast to interventions result- 
ing in either no impact or undesirable side effects). 

Sieber singles out Merton as his main kindred spirit, although he 
notes that a few other sociologists have been interested In reverse con- 
sequences. But, in general, he claims persons concerned with planned 
social change, with evaluating social programs, and with social problems 
have understudied the regressive effects of social interventions. Having 
made this point, Sieber devotes most of Fatal Remedies to defining, de- 
scribing, and illustrating seven “mechanisms” that bring about regressive 
outcomes (i.e. functional disruption, exploitation, goal displacement, 
provocation, classification, overcommitment, and placation). The last two 
chapters are devoted to discussing the implications of his analysis ‘for 
theory and for social policy. 

Although persons interested in planned social change and social pro- 
gram development and evaluation will find the analysis stimulating, the 
book is seriously flawed. First, readers may come away with the idea 
that interventions are almost always regressive, and that is not so. Take 
the health field, which I know something about, as an example. Vaccina- 
tions have reduced sharply the incidence of polio; public information 
efforts have diminished significantly the proportion of the population that 
smokes; birth control efforts have been effective in many countries; and 
nutrition programs have improved health status, and perhaps cognitive 
development, in underdeveloped nations. 

Second, while some of Sieber’s examples respresent unarguable re- 
gressive outcomes, others are so only because he chooses to define the 
goals in ways that benefit his argument. He neglects to anchor his 
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assessments in what cost-benefit analysts refer to as “accounting perspec- 
tives.” Take this example: mechanized fruit-picking equipment usually 
is installed for economic benefit. From the standpoint of displaced workers, 
it is a regressive intervention. But from the perspective of the plantation 
owners, it is successful, for it increases profit. 

For most social programs, there are always several and often many ac- 
counting perspectives. This is clear in the case of affirmative action pro- 
grams where success in terms of increased minority participation in work 
and educational programs necessarily must have regressive consequences 
for majority applicants whose places have been usurped. Sieber’s labeling 
a program as regressive presumes he knows the “right” accounting per- 
spective. Is deinstitutionalization of mental patients regressive or not? 
From the perspective of patients freed from institutional restrictions and 
control, the answer in a least some cases is yes; from the standpoint of 
residents in “dumping areas” and many patients’ families as well, the 
effect is the opposite. In more cases than may be apparent, programs 
successful from one perspective are necessarily regressive from another. 

Third, programs that are successful in terms of one goal may be 
regressive with respect to others. For example, the various efforts to 
increase the number of physicians by expanding medical schools has re- 
sulted in improved access to health care. But the growing oversupply of 
medical providers is one of the causes of spiraling health care costs, for 
fewer patients per physician may mean more, and more elaborate, medical 
procedures and perhaps higher fees, particularly when most of the costs are 
borne by third parties. 

Fourth, programs that are successful or regressive at one point in history, 
even from the same accounting perspective and in terms of the same 
goal, may have the opposite effect at another point. Supply-side economic 
programs might have been successful for the United States during the 
period in which there were untapped markets, limited industrial capacity 
elsewhere, a different demographic profile, and so on. But they do not 
seem to be working now. 

If Sieber’s intentions were only to sensitize us to the utility of think- 
ing about regressive consequences of interventions and to provide a plau- 
sible categorization of the mechanisms that underlie their effects, he 
deserves some applause. But I must disagree with Richard G. Corwin’s 
statement in the book’s foreword that Sieber’s work provides a spring- 
board for future research. Moreover, it is too simple and loose a frame- 
work to benefit stakeholders involved in planning, implementing, and 
evaluating programs. In fact, from the standpoint of improving human 
and social conditions, the volume may have regressive effects itself. Both 
the pessimistic view Sieber takes theoretically and the extensive set of 
tasks he suggests are required in order to minimize the risk of regressive 
effects—prior to and during interventions—could virtually stifle any and 
- every organized effort at technological, social, and interpersonal change. 
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Poverty and Public Policy: An Evaluation of Social Science Research. 
Edited by Vincent T. Covello. Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkman, 1980. 
Pp. vii+314. $19.50. 


William K. Tabb 
Graduate Center, CUNY 


At the request of the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and 
Evaluation of the then U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the National Research Council established a Committee on Evalua- 
tion of Poverty Research to assess the state of research on poverty and 
federal policy. This collection of essays, edited by Vincent T. Covello, 
is the product. On the whole it is a most useful one. It also has the usual 
weaknesses of such an effort. Timeliness is one major problem. Most of 
these essays are out of date by one political era. They do not respond to 
neo-conservative orthodoxies or neo-liberal challenges. Papers were commis- 
sioned from people who in some cases appear tired of having to write yet an- 
other permutation of their standard essay. Other authors appear to have 
dashed off their pieces. In at least one instance effusive praise is offered 
to a funding source with whom an author has had close association. 
There are essays so poorly written as to cry out less for better editing 
than for being scrapped altogether. Some of the essays might have been 
written 10 years ago and show no awareness of the direction of federal 
programming now so clearly embodied in the first Reagan budget. The 
specialists, though all deal with poverty, do so for the most part from 
narrow disciplinary frameworks. There is no effort to relate the academic 
fields; certainly no interdisciplinary essays seek to tie together the di- 
versity of approaches. It is not clear that there is agreement on who 
the audience of the book is. Some authors expect much of their readers, 
some very little. Some use the assignment as a point of departure for 
their own ideas, others review a large subfield, and a few stress one 
narrow aspect of their larger assignment. 

Despite the foregoing criticisms I found Poverty and Public Policy 
worthwhile reading for reasons to be discussed after a brief summary 
of the book’s contents. The early essays deal with definition and measure- 
ment of poverty. Edward M. Gramlich deals with alternative concepts 
of poverty, attitudes toward poverty, and options facing government. 
The discussion continues with James N. Morgan’s essay on behavioral 
research in which goals and motives of poor people and modeling family 
decisions are discussed. Guy Orcutt, Alice Nakamura, and Masao 
Nakamura too deal with poverty research on families. Their stress is 
on determination of income and labor markets, a subject Ernst W. 
Stromsdorfer also discusses. l 

James M. McPartland and Robert L. Crain address the issues of racial 
discrimination, segregation, and the processes of social mobility in a 
creative manner, reviewing and critiquing past research and offering 
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fresh insights into individual career strategies blacks may pursue. J find 
Robert W. Hodge and Barbara Laslett’s efforts to mold poverty and status 
attainment less satisfactory but certainly suggestive, and perhaps in 
a longer formulation the authors might unpack a number of insightful 
suggestions. Michael Lipsky discusses the goals of poverty program ad- 
ministrators and discusses suggestions for greater client autonomy. 

Social psychology’s potential contribution to an understanding of poverty 
is the subject of Thomas F. Pettigrew’s contribution, one of the most 
interesting in the collection for me. Martin Rein and Lisa Peattte com- 
pare alternative models of intervention, tracing out the implications of 
accepting the different approaches. Paul E. Peterson’s discussion of federal- 
ism and the Great Society is of historical interest. 

The final essay, Walter Korpi’s discussion of U.S. poverty research 
from a European perspective, is worth the price of admission by itself. 
It is in many ways the most interesting because it stands outside what 
Korpi sees as the conservative approach to poverty research and policy 
in the United States, where economists and especially human capital 
theorists and those who would tinker with marginalist tax policies and 
other market incentives dominate the poverty debate. Korpi questions 
one of the basic givens of U.S. social policy, “The Big Tradeoff,” the 
negative relationship between equity and efficiency which Arthur Okun 
has brought into popular acceptance, finding it “surprisingly enough 
without supporting empirical evidence” (p. 299). A wider international 
comparison shows negative correlation between income inequality and 
the rate of economic growth. The stress in the United States on seeing 
remedies of poverty largely in terms of income transfers is also criticized. 
In terms of research priorities, Korpi writes: “It is an intellectual paradox 
that living in a society that has been a sea of unemployment, American 
poverty researchers have concentrated their research interests on the 
work motivation of the poor” (p. 306). Interestingly, similar questions 
are raised by other contributors. Orcutt and his collaborators—after 
offering an excellent technical discussion of factors affecting the asking 
and offered wage functions and the choice of the form in which it is 
best to estimate labor supply functions and testing for experimental 
effects (the New Jersey income tax experiment)—ask some profoundly 
important questions: “How has it happened that almost all poverty re- 
search focuses on the conditions, needs, and behavior of the poor? Isn’t 
it at least possible that some of the causes of poverty and part of the 
remedy for poverty have something to do with the way our entire system 
functions and with the role and behavior of corporations, unions, even 
of government itself?” (p. 71). In such questions lurks the shadow of 
the impact of government sponsorship on research. 

The essays in this collection taken as a whole cover the spectrum of 
mainstream research. Some essays hint at alternative approaches, but 
by and large we are here dealing with orthodoxy. The Reagan administra- 
tion is in the process of destroying the framework in which two decades 
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of poverty research have been done and public policy formulated. Poverty 
and Public Policy may well be the last book of its kind for a while. 
Its liberal assumptions are no longer welcome in Washington. The prob- 
lems associated with poverty are unlikely to disappear, however. The 
interesting question will be whether scholars in the liberal tradition will 
move from technical study to confront more basic ideological questions 
with regard to the causes of and cures for poverty in America. In the 
present period this collection of essays is stimulating both for its 
coverage of the state of the field and for the disturbing questions it 
leaves with the reader. 
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Melvin DeFleur and twenty experts 
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cant contemporary social problems that 
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works. Court cases—113 in all—illu- 
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dures. Facsimiles of actual court docu- 
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assistance. 
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January ISBN 0-312-15918-8 260pp. $25.00 


The Sociology of the Professions 
edited by Robert Dingwall and Philip Lewis 


Bringing together recent scholarship by some of the most 
influential writers on the sociology of the professions, this important new 
collection represents a successful attempt to reassess the field’s current 
state and to extend its theoretical base by including an innovative com- 
parative approach that evaluates both the medical and legal professions. 


March ISBN 0-312-74075-1 245 pp. $25.00 


Adoption and Race 
Black, Asian and Mixed Race Children in White Families 
Owen Gill and Barbara Jackson 


This is the first study completed in England that looks in 
detail at the effects of trans-racial adoption once the children have 
reached adolescence. Fresh and illuminating, the account focuses on 
family integration in practice, family attitudes and policies towards adop- 
tion and racial identity and places its findings into a wider political 
context. 


March ISBN 0-312-00495-8 160pp. $22.50 


To order these books at 20% discount, please send check or institutional 
purchase order to: 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
Please write for complete catalogue of reference & scholarly books. 


from St. Martins 


Housing for the Elderly 

Planning and Policy Formulations in Western Europe and 
North America 

Leonard Heumann and Duncan Boldy 


In defining the different possibilities for sheltered housing for 
the elderly, this new book makes an important contribution to the study 
of planning and policy formulation. The authors trace its development in 
Western society and assess its success in a particular examination of 
Great Britain's policy and of specific case-studies. 


December 1982 ISBN 0-312-39349-0 225pp. $27.50 


' Community as a Social Ideal 
edited by Eugene Kamenka 


Providing unique, new insights on the social ideal of the 


community, this authoritative volume studies and defines the historical 
development, forms and purposes of the community. 


January ISBN 0-312-15302-3 180pp. $22.50 


Durkheim and the Study of Suicide 
Steve Taylor 


Using Durkheim's massively significant but widely misun- 
derstood sociological classic, Suicide, as a starting point for his analysis 
of the important sociological and psychological theories of suicide, the 
author points out the weaknesses in sociological literature and, in an 
attempt to remedy them, offers an original structural theory of suicide. 


December ISBN 0-312-22266-1 240 pp. $25.00 


Consumer Behavior and Environmental Quality 
edited by Liisa Uusitalo 

This work presents a collection of articles which deal with 
changing consumption and lifestyle patterns as these influence environ- 
mental quality, a field of research whose importance has recently been 
realized in developed countries where the limits of economic growth. 
have been brought into sharp focus by the energy crisis. 


March ISBN 0-312-16606-0 160pp. $25.00 


St. Martin’s Press 


Reference & Scholarly Books Division, Rm. 58 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10010 





STUDIES OF MARX 
AND HIS THEORIES 


Classical and Marxian Political Economy 
edited by Ian Bradley, University of Leicester, and Michael 
Howard, University of Waterloo 


Providing analyses of economic thought from Adam Smith, through 

Ricardo and Marx, to Piero Sraffa and current theory, this collection of essays relates the 
Classical and Marxian theories of political economy to the practical needs and problems of con- 
temporary economics. 


1982 14261-7 300 pp. $27.50 
Marx 


Economist, Philosopher, Jew 
Murray Wolfson, Oregon State University 
An interesting alternative to previous studies which cast Marx solely in the humanist role, this new 


work analyzes the evolution of Marx's internal logic—individualism, humanism, and historical 
materialism—based on a chronological review of his texts. 


1982 51788-2 290 pp. $25.00 


Marxist Governments 
A World Survey 
edited by Bogdan Szajkowski, University College, Cardiff 
“Recommended for most general academic collections and large public libraries.” 
— Library Journal 


Presenting in three volumes an in-depth examination of the entire spectrum of communist govern- 
ments—from the oldest (the USSR) to the newest (Ethiopia) —this magisterial survey represents 
the collaborative effort of 25 internationally-recognized specialists. 


Volume One: Albanta— The Congo 198] 51857-9 266 pp. $29.00 
Volume Two: Cuba—Mongolia 1981 51858-7 322 pp. $29.00 
Volume Three: Mozambique— Y ugoslavia 1981 51859-5 330 pp. $29.00 


Marxism and the Reality of Power, 1918—1980 
Olga A. Narkiewicz, University of Manchester 


“Well-written and completely researched. . . useful for all college and university libraries.” 


— Choice 


Based on original research in a wide range of primary sources, this book traces the development 
of Marxist parties and revisions of the original Marxist-Leninist theories since the formation of the 


Third International in 1919. 
198] 51849-8 338 pp. $28.50 


The Marxist Philosophy of Ernst Bloch 
Wayne Hudson, University of Utrecht 


“In the first full-length study of Bloch in English, Hudson provides an interesting addition to the 
continuing dialogue between Christianity and Marxism. . . a good addition for college collections 
in philosophy of religion and Marxism.” —Choice 


1982 51860-9 289 pp. $27.50 


To order these books at 20% discount, please send your check or institutional purchase order to: 


one R Scholarly Books Division . 9 
SF AEE oo St. Martin’s Press 








MACMILLAN 





SOCIOLOGY 







BETH B. HESS, County College Morris, ELIZABETH Ws ) 
MARKSON, Boston University, and PETER J. STEIN, # S 
William Paterson College z Se: 
1982 700 pp. With: Student Study Guide and In- X ani 
structors’ Manual Test Item File = S 
a i 

An Introduction to A = 
+ y 2 ot 
Sociology Third Edition i = 
R. SERGE DENISOFF and RALPH WAHRMAN, both an 
Bowling Green State University . h ; 


1983 656 pp. paperback With: Student Study 
Guide and instructors Manual 


Understanding Social Statistics 


GENE M. LUTZ, University of Northern lowa 
1983 624 pp. (approx.) 


Groups m Social Work An Ecological Approach 
PALLASSANA R. BALGOPAL, University of Illinois, and THOMAS V. VASSIL, University of 
Maryland 


1983 352 pp. 


Cities in World Perspective 
IVAN LIGHT, University of California—Los Angeles 
1983 466 pp. 


Current Issues in Marriage and the Family 


Third Edition 
J. GIPSON WELLS, Mississippi State University 
1983 315 pp. paperback 


Thinking About Women 


Sociological and Feminist Issues 
MARGARET ANDERSEN, University of Delaware 
1983 352 pp. paperback 


Contemporary Social Welfare 


WINIFRED BELL, Cleveland State University 
1983 272 pp. paperback 


For more information, call toll-free 1-800-223-3215. Or write: gaara: 


MACMILLAN PUBLISHING CO., INGZ ge : 


College Marketing/866 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY 100a £ a Y r i; 
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New Titles in Sociology 


A Volume in the STUDIES IN 
SOCIAL DISCONTINUITY 
Series... 


ECONOMIC 
SOCIOLOGY 


ARTHUR L. STINCHCOMBE 


This text explores the basic concepts 
used to describe modes of production 
and provides a basis for macroanalysis 
of the economics of social structures. 
1983, 288 pp., $29.50 

ISBN: 0-12-671380-4 (clothbound) 
1983, 288 pp., $12.95 

ISBN: 0-12-671382-0(t) (paperbound) 


To obtain an examination copy of 
ECONOMIC SOCIOLOGY for class 


use, address your request, Attention: 


Sales Department, and give the title 
‘and estimated enrollment of your 
course. 


THE PSYCHOPATH 
AND MILIEU 
THERAPY 


A Longitudinal Study 

WILLIAM McCORD 

While surveying the diagnosis, etiol- 
ogy, and treatment of psychopathic 
personalities, the author examines a 
twenty-five-year study of children who 
received “milieu therapy.” 


1982, 320 pp., $29.50 
ISBN: 0-12-482180-4 





Two Volumes in the 
QUANTITATIVE STUDIES IN 
SOCIAL RELATIONS Series... 


ASCRIPTION AND 
LABOR MARKETS 


Race and Sex Differences 
in Earnings 

TOBY L. PARCEL and 
CHARLES W. MUELLER 


By assessing such factors as area, in- 
dustry, occupation, and work author- 
ity, this volume examines race and sex . 
differences in earnings. 


1983, c. 408 pp., price to be announced 
ISBN: 0-12-545020-6 


ADOLESCENT 
SOCIALIZATION IN 
CROSS-CULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE 


Planning for Social Change 
IRVING TALLMAN, 
RAMONA MAROTZ-BADEN, 
and PABLO PINDAS 


The authors present research on indi- 
vidual and social development in a 
changing society and explore how one 
generation prepares the next to adjust 
to social change. 


1983, c. 272 pp., price to be announced 
ISBN: 0-12-683180-7 


from Academic Press 





Also of interest... 


PATRIARCHY AND - 
FERTILITY 


The Evolution of Natality in 
Japan and Sweden, 1880-1960 
CARL MOSK 


1983, c. 280 pp., price to be announced 
ISBN: 0-12-508480-3 


CHILDREN’S 
UNDERSTANDING 
OF TELEVISION 


Research on Attention and 
Comprehension 

Edited by JENNINGS BRYANT 
and DANIEL R. ANDERSON 


1983, 384 pp., $29.50 
ISBN: 0-12-138160-9 


AGING AND MILIEU 


Environmental Perspectives 
on Growing Old 

Edited by GRAHAM D. ROWLES 
and RUSSELL J. OHTA 


1982, 272 pp., $24.00 
ISBN: 0-12-599950-x 


SEXUALITY IN THE 
LATER YEARS 


Roles and Behavior 
Edited by RUTH B. WEG 
With a foreword by 
ROBERT N. BUTLER 


1983, 320 pp., $29.50 
ISBN: 0-12-741320-0 


GENDER AND 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


Edited by IHSAN AL-ISSA 


1982, 384 pp., $32.50 
ISBN: 0-12-050350-6 


ORGANIZATIONAL 
EFFECTIVENESS 


A Comparison of Multiple Models 
Edited by KIM S. CAMERON 
and DAVID A. WHETTEN 


1982, 304 pp., $29.50 
ISBN: 0-12-157180-7 


DEVIANT BEHAVIOR 
IN DEFENSE 
OF SELF 


HOWARD B. KAPLAN 


1980, 272 pp., $28.50 
ISBN: 0-12-396850-x 


Send payment with order and save postage 
and handling. Prices are in U.S, dollars and 
are subject to change without notice. 


ACADEMIC PRESS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers 
New York + London « Toronto « Sydney 
San Francisco 
111 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y., N.Y. 10003 
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HUMANITIES 


for 1983 


ROSA LUXEMBURG, WOMEN’S LIBERATION, AND MARX’S 


PHILOSOPHY OF REVOLUTION 
Raya Dunayeuskaya 


From the author of MARXISM AND FREEDOM, PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION and 
THE AFRO-ASIAN REVOLUTIONS, an original and major analysis of Rosa Luxemburg 
as woman and revolutionary. Feminists will learn as much from her passion for 
revolution as will Marxists from her feminist dimension. Karl Marx's principle of 
permanent revolution unifies the book's three sections--on Luxemburg herself, on the 
women’s lizeration movement and on the evolution of Marx's thought. 


1982 256 pages 


A new printing of 


MARXISM AND FREEDOM— 
From 1776 Until Today 


Raya Dunayevuskaya 


“Dunayevskaya’'s book goes beyond the 
previous interpretations. it shows not 
only that Marxian economics and politics 
are throughout philosophy, but that the 
latter is from the beginning economics 
and politics.” —Herbert Marcuse 
1982 (1957) 381 pages 


0-391-02624-0 paper $10.95 


CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN 
MARXISM 


Nenos Georgopoulos, Norman 
Fisher and Lou Patsouras, Editors 


What is the connection between original 
Marxism and 20th-century creators of 
Marxist thought? This anthology 
examines issues in 20th-century Marxism 
and also individual Marxists: Marcuse, 
Habermas, Sartre, Lenin and Gramsci. 
7982 264 pages 0-391-02564-3 $19.95 


fp 


Humanities Press 


ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, N.J. 
07716 


0-391-02569-4 
0-391-02793-X 


cloth $19.95 
paper $10.95 


And a new printing of 
PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 


Raya Dunayevushaya 


‘an extraordinary work which | deeply 
admire.... The author combines 
originality, great scholarship, deep 
theoretical penetration of the subject, 
incorruptible critical thinking. absence of 
partisan cliches and a deep passion for 
the freedom and growth of man. | have 
learned much from the book...” 

—Erich Fromm 
1982 (1973) 372 pages 


0-391-02648-8 paper $10.95 


PRAXIS AND DEMOCRATIC 
SOCIALISM: 

The Critical Social Theory of 
Markovic and Stojanovic 


David A. Crocker 


Mihailo Markovic and Svetozar 
Stojanovic , philosophers of the Yugoslav 
Praxis group, are developing “critical 
social theory,” bridging European 
Marxism and Anglo-American analytic 
philosophy. The author analyzes and 
strengthens their distinctive concept of 
praxis as the normative basis for human 
excellence and the good society. 

1982 327 pages 0-391-02610-0 $17.95 








SOCIOLOGY 1983 





SOCIOLOGY 


Robert Perrucci and 
Dean Knudsen, both of Purdue 
University 


650 pp. (t) e Hardcover 
Instructor’s Manual e WESTEST 
Study Guide e February 1983 


THE MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
EXPERIENCE: A TEXT WITH 
READINGS, Second Edition 


Bryan Strong 
Christine DeVault 
Murray Suid 
Rebecca Reynolds 


500 pp. (t) e Hardcover 
Instructor’s Manual e February 1983 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS: CAUSES, 
CONSEQUENCES AND 
INTERVENTIONS 


Richard Bourne and 
Jack Levin, both of Northeastern 
University 


400 pp. (t) e Paperback 
Instructor’s Manual with Test Bank 
January 1983 


CRIMINOLOGY 
Larry J. Siegel, University of 
Nebraska, Omaha 


575 pp. (t) e Hardcover 
Instructor’s Manual @ January 1983 


AGING, THE INDIVIDUAL AND 
SOCIETY, Second Edition 


Georgia M. Barrow 
Patricia A. Smith 


400 pp. (t) e Paperback 
Instructor’s Manual e January 1983 


ALCOHOL, Second Edition 


Brent Q. Hafen,.Brigham Young 
University 
Molly J. Brog 


250 pp. {t) e Paperback 
January 1983 


Recently Published . . . 


CRIMINAL LAW 


Joel Samaha, University of 
Minnesota 


466 pp. (t) e Hardcover 
Instructor’s Manual with Test Bank 
October 1982 


INTRODUCTION TO 

PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, 

Second Edition 

Harry Nelson, Foothill College 

Robert Jurmain, San Jose State 
University 


582 pp. (t) e Paperback 
Instructor’s Manual e March 1982 


For free examination copies. call or write to: College Dept., 


P.O. Box 3526 ə St. Paul, MN 55165 


| WEST PUBLISHING COMPANY 


toll-free 800-328-9424 








Seeking new insights into 
complex problems... 


AGORAPHOBIA 

Multiple Perspectives on Theory and Treatment 
Edited by Diann3 L. Chambless 

& Alan J. Goldstein 

Well-known clinicians and researchers provide 
practitioners with a survey of current theories 
and treatments from six major perspectives: 
psychoanalytic, behavioral, cognitive, marital 
systems, psychopharmacological, eclectic. 
227 pp. (1~97947-2) 1982 $26.95 


WOMEN IN THE MIDDLE YEARS 
Current Knowledge and Directions for Research and 
Policy 

Edited by Janet Zollinger Giele 

A systematic exploration of the challenges and 
crises in women’s adult lives—sexual issues, 
physical and medical problems, psychology, 
family and work experiences, and the influence 
of political structures on their lives. 
283 pp. (1-09611-3) 1982 


LONELINESS 


A Sourcebook of Current Theory, Research, and Therapy 
Edited by Letitia Anne Pepiau & Daniel Perlman 
This definitive sourcebook covers both classic 
contributions and contemporary developments 
in the areas of loneliness and aloneness. 

429 pp. (1-08028-4) 1982 $37.95 


PROFESSIONALS IN SEARCH OF WORK 
Coping With the Stress of Job Loss and 
Underemployment 

H.G. Kaufman 

The first major psychological analysis of job 
loss and underemployment among professional 
workers, integrating research from health, labor 
economics, sociology, management, education, 
and public policy. 

359 pp. (1-46069-9) 1982 $28.95 


Order through your professional bookstore, or 
write to Walter Maytham, Dept. 3-9140. 


TO ORDER BY PHONE 


call TOLL FREE 800-526-5368. 
In New Jersey, cail collect (201) 797-7809. 
Order Code 43-9140. 


VISA, MasterCard, American Express accepted on 
phone orders. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
AV 605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10158 
‘In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, 


Rexdale, Ontario MOW 1L1 
Prices subject to change without notice. 





$29.95 


092 3-9140 


You can. 
now order 
article 
reprints 


from this 
publication 


University Microfilms International, 
in cooperation with publishers 
of this journal, offers a highly con- 
venient Article Reprint Service. 

. Single articles or complete issues 
can now be obtained in their 
original size (up to 8% x 11 inches). 
For more information please com- 
plete and mail the coupon below. 





ARTICLE REPRINT 
SERVICE 


University Microfilms International 


DYES! | would like to know mare about the Article Reprint 
Service. Please send me full details on how f can order. 


Ci Piease include cataioque of availadie titles, 


Name Tile ———— 


Institution/Company 








Department __ 





GUY ee State cc Zip 


Malito University Microfilms International 


Articte Reprint Service 
300 North Zeeb Road 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 


Address______. nr cin de | 
| Ee aa a a ee 
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IMPORTANT NEW STUDIES FROM PRAEGER 











NO ROOM AT THE 


TOP Underemployment in the 
Corporation 
Beverly H. Burris 

The first book to explore the double 
edged social problem of overeducation/ 
underempioyment from the perspective of 
the workers themselves. Using an integrat- 
ed combination of methodological ap- 
proaches (historical analysis, statistical 
analysis, interviewing), analyzes the histori- 
cal predeterminants, the extent of the con- 
temporary problem, and the empirical! et- 
fects of overeducation/underemployment. 
Focuses particularly on the clerical sector, 
which is especially prone to underemploy- 
ment and ensuing job dissatisfaction. Ina 
departure from the technocratic approach- 
es which have been the characteristic 
response to the problem, No Room at the 
Top reaches a complex and personal under- 
standing of the'complex phenomenon of 
underemployment. 


352 pp. $32.50 ISBN 0-03-016923-8 


WOMEN IN KHAKI The 


American Enlisted Woman 
Michael L. Rustad 

For three years, from 1975 to 1978, the 
author lived in Germany as a humans rela- 
tions consultant to a U.S. army base there. 
During this time, he was able to study first 


hand the problems women had becoming are 


accepted part of the new volunteer army. 

This is a valuable study that sheds light 
on group dynamics in male-dominated situ- 
ations in general. In addition, it is an impor- 
tant assessment of how well the volunteer 
army is working today. As pressure to 
reinstitute the draft and discussion of the 
draft in relation to women intensifies, this 
book will have many insights to contribute. 
304 pp. $24.95 ISBN 0-03-060149-5 









THE SOUTHERN 
REDNECK 


A Phenomenological Class Study 
Julian B. Roebuck, and Marcus 
L. Hickson 


This study will help you understand the 
sources of what the authors contend is reac- 
tionary, bigoted, and violent behavior. They 
argue that the ideology of the redneck is cre- 
ated and disseminated by upperciass south- 
emers who benefit from the consequent 
mutual hatred of working class blacks and 
whites toward each other. It is highly func- 
tional in keeping unions out and wages low. 
Roebuck and Hickson examine the pressures 
and powerlessness experienced by rednecks 
and interpret their behavior and ideology in 
light of their social position. They conclude 
by assessing prospects for the future of this 
group and of the south. 

222 pp. $25.95 ISBN 0-03-059803-6 


Aiso of interest... 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF OPERA 


Rosanne Martorella 
288 pp. 1982 $25.00 ISBN 0-03-059329-8 


HOUSEHUSBANDS: Men and 
Housework in American Families 
William R. Beer 

176pp. 1982 $23.95 ISBN0-03-059978-4 


ETHNOGRAPHIC RESEARCH 
Theory and Application for 
Modern Schools and Societies 
Marion Lundy Dobbert 

Ai0pp. 1982 $34.95 ISBN 0-03-061473-2 


Available through your local bookseller or order 
directly from: 


PRAEGER PUBLISHERS 
521 Fifth Avenue 
Atin: Ms. Sonya Harroo 
New York, N.Y. 10175 


Administrative Science Quarterly 


The December 1982 issue of ASQ includes: 


Part I, SPECIAL ISSUE: ‘The Utilization of Organizational Research 


“The Utilization Process: A Conceptual Framework and 
Synthesis of Empirical Findings” 
Janice M. Beyer and Harrison M. Trice 


“Organizational Barriers to the Utilization of Research” 
Ronald G. Corwin and Karen Seashore Louis 


“The Abundance of Solutions: Some Thoughts for Theoretical 
and Practical Solution Seekers” 


James R. Meindl 


Each issue also contains review essays based on new books in organiza- 
tional behavior, and news and notes about the field. December issue contains 
the yearly index. 


Subscription Rates: 

1 year 2 years 3 years 
Individuals 20.00 37.50 56.00 
Institutions 40.00 75.00 412.00 ; 
Students 18.50 37.50 56.00 ~ 


BACK ISSUES: 1979-present available-tor $8.00 each from A.S.Q. 


GENERAL INFO.: For general information, to order stocked back issues, or 
to obtain information on where to order older 
issues, call or write A.S.Q. (607) 256-5117; Malott 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, NY 14853-0267. 


Administrative Science Quarterly 
Dedicated to advancing the understanding of 
administration through empirical investigation 

and theoretical analysis. 


“A monumental 
achievement” 


—New York Times 
Book Review 


H. Jack Geiger’s front page review continues: “Here is a 
brilliant blend of sociological, political, economic, and 
cultural analysis. . .. Mr. Starr has written a book that is 
laced with wit and irony and graced with style. For all its 
scholarship, it is intensely readable — and intensely 
relevant. It should have a greater impact on our 
understanding of health care problems and on the 
solutions we finally support than all the health care crisis 
books of the past 20 years. . . . It should become the 
reference standard for every citizen’s understanding of 
health care, the sourcebook for every Congressional debate 
. and a guide to the humane system we may yet create.” 


__ The Social Raaeraens 
Transformation [Reanim 
B of American society of which the 


institution is a part. . 
_ Medicine Discusses brilliantly how 
a the medical profession 

obtained its cultural 
authority. A major work 
by one of the best 
sociologists of his 
generation.” — Daniel Bell 


$24.95 


PAUL STA TARR 





Basic Books, Inc. 
10 East 53rd St. 
New York, NY 10022 


Blacks in the Law 
PHILADELPHIA AND THE NATION 
Geraldine R. Segal 


Foreword by Judge A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr. 


"I predict that, like Du Bois’ The Philadelphia Negro, Dr. 
Segal’s book will be for decades the standard by which furure 
studies of minority lawyers, and indeed other professions, are 
measured...” —Judge A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr. 


With its emphasis on Philadelphia and comparative data from 
fifteen other cities, this volume focuses on the experiences of 
blacks—yet brings to light the racial prejudices of the white 
American legal community and its efforts to overcome such 
biases. 

$25.00, 336 pages 


| | | ) UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
3933 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 19104 


Harper & Row sociology texts are: 
Current. Clear Comprehensive. 

New for ’83! 

Perry & Perry 

THE SOCIAL WEB an Introduction to Sociology, Fourth Edition 


Levin 
ELEMENTARY STATISTICS IN SOCIAL 
RESEARCH ira Edition 


And don't forget... 
Broom, Selznick, & Darroch 


SO CIOLOGY A Text with Adapted Readings, Seventh Edition 





To request examination copies, 


write to Suite 3D, Harper & Row, 
‘Harper i CRow 10 East 53d Street, New York, N.Y. 
10022. Please include course title, 
enrollment, and present text. 


Toward an informed 
understanding of sociological 
concepts and social structures 


The Dynamics of Small Groups 
CECILIA L. RIDGEWAY, University of Wisconsin— Milwaukee 


This important new text presents a comprehensive, eclectic analysis of small 
groups as vital units within the larger social structure. As a foundation, 
Professor Ridgeway provides a thorough and up to date examination of the 
theoretical approaches to small groups and the research methodology in the 
field. Using three main theoretical approaches—symbolic interactionism, 
exchange theory, and functionalism—to explain basic concepts throughout, 
she integrated the major studies and theories into a coherent analysis and 
interpretation of group behavior. The book deals extensively with primary 
groups as well as with task groups, and discusses group culture and the role 
groups play in society so that students can better understand the groups they 
must deal with in their own lives. Boxed inserts and numerous examples 
complement and illustrate the text, providing a concrete context for the 
abstract theoretical material. 
352 pages (probable). February 1983 


The American Family in Social-Historical Perspective 
Third Edition 
Edited by MICHAEL GORDON, University of Connecticut 


Like its highly successful predecessors, the new edition of this anthology will 
help students understand how the contemporary American family has 
evolved—where there is continuity with the past as well as discontinuity, and 
why. The 25 selections included here represent the best articles on the subject 
by respected scholars in both history and sociology. Organized topically, the 
readings cover the life-span from childhood to death, including such key areas 
as youth, sex, marriage, divorce, and ethnic diversity. Approximately half the 
selections are new to this edition and represent the latest trends and scholarly 
developments in the field. An introductory essay by Professor Gordon surveys 
the current research in the field and its implications for understanding the 
American family. 


Paperbound. 602 pages (probable). March 1983 
To request a complimentary exam- 
ination copy of any of these books, 


ST.M ARTIN’S 
please write to us on your college let- 


terhead, specifying your course title, STRESS pO. o- BOK RoS 


present text, and approximate enroll- york, 
ment. Send your request to: New 





NOW IN PAPERBACK FROM TOUCHSTONE 















ikii “Intensely disquieting” 


“Marvin Harris presents his notions of why 
America has changed in bold, unfettered 
language...his picture emerges as clear as a 
Polaroid: —Science ’82 


“Thought provoking... 


A bold interpretation of the social 
changes that have rocked America since 
World War II...A work that is likely to 
raise quite a few hackles... Spares no 
sacred cows? —Psychology Today 


$4.95 
A TOUCHSTONE PAPERBACK 
A Division of = 
Simon and Schuster AN 
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SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL ISSUE 


R.A.B. Leaper Cash and Caring: Belgium, Britain and France 
Andrew Nocon Social Welfare Provision in Poland 

E.G. Dearman Sun City: Care for the Elderly in Arizona 

H.L. Webb Socialism and Health in France 

J.L. Porket Retired Workers under Soviet-type Socialism 


Annual subscription: 
institutions: £19.50 (UK) £24.00 (overseas) $51.00 (USA) $61.25 (Canada) 
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The Politics of Heresy’ 


Lester R. Kurtz 
University of Texas at Austin 


Heresy and orthodoxy, it is argued here, are two aspects of the social 
process within which belief systems are defined and articulated. A 
number of characteristics of heresy are outlined: it is both near and 
remote at the same time, and the heretic is a deviant insider. Heresy 
has social origins but in turn influences social arrangements. The 
heresy hunt, in which heresy is labeled and heretics are suppressed, 
serves as an anxiety-relieving ritual for institutional-elites and facili- 
tates their dominance within the institution. A case study of heresy, 
the “modernist controversy” in Roman Catholicism, is examined as 
one of the most important events in early modern culture and an im- 
portant aspect of the conflict between science and religion. 


History is one long, desperate retching, and the only thing 
humanity is fit for is the Inquisition. [Msgr. Umberto Benigni] 


Belief systems cannot be fully comprehended without some attention to the 
heresies which have emerged from within them. The role of heresy in the 
formation of orthodoxy is central, and yet heresy is little understood by 
sociologists. Beliefs are most clearly and systematically articulated when 
they are formed via negativa. The boundaries of what is true and accept- 
able are marked out through a systematic identification of what is false and 
unacceptable. What people do not believe is often more clearly defined than 
what they do believe, and it is through battles with heresies and heretics 
that orthodoxy is most sharply delineated. 

Definitions of heresy are also crucial in the maintenance and transfor- 
mation of social institutions. Group solidarity is seldom strengthened by 
anything as much as the existence of a common enemy, and the heretic, 
as a “deviant insider,” is close at hand. The identification of heretics shores 


1 An earlier version of this paper was delivered at the 76th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Association, 1981, in Toronto, and is part of a larger study (Kurtz 
1980). J am grateful to Terry N. Clark, Steven C, Dubin, Joe R. Feagin, John Root, 
Edward A. Shils, Teresa A. Sullivan, David Tracy, Alec Vidler, Louis A. Zurcher, Jr., 
and anonymous reviewers for comments and suggestions. I am also indebted to the 
members of the library staff at the St. Andrews University Library, the British Library, 
and the Bibliothèque nationale, as well as Sister Teresa, Prioress of the Carmelite Mon- 
astery, London, and Katherine Pirenne, for access to archival materials and permission 
to quote from them. Requests for reprints should be sent to Lester R. Kurtz, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Texas at Austin, Austin, Texas 78712. 
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up the ranks, enables institutional elites to make demands of their subordi- 
nates, and reinforces systems of dominance. As Georg Simmel put it, “The 
resistance which has to be eliminated is what gives our powers the possi- 
bility of proving themselves” (1971, p. 48). 

The purpose of this paper is, first, to clarify aspects of the process of 
defining heresy and the effects of that process on the content of belief sys- 
tems and the organization of social institutions. Second, I will analyze a 
case study in heresy, the “modernist controversy” in the Roman Catholic 
church beginning toward the end of the 19th century. The series of conflicts 
surrounding modernism proved to be one of the most important events in 
early modern culture, an important aspect of the conflict between science 
and religion, and a pivotal controversy in Roman Catholicism. In the course 
of the analysis, I hope to provide some insights into two important topics 
heretofore virtually ignored by sociologists: the broader problem of heresy 
and the issue of Catholic modernism. The discussion that follows has grown 
out of a larger study of Catholic modernism (Kurtz 1980) in which I have 
examined various archival collections of letters and papers preserved by the 
modernists, as well as published works and letters by both modernists and 
their opponents (specific letters and papers are cited in text). My concep- 
tualization of the nature of heresy was originally developed from a study 
of the modernists but was subsequently broadened and then used as a tool 
for interpreting the modernist crisis. 


AN ANATOMY OF HERESY 


Heresy, in its formal sense in Roman Catholic Canon Law and moral the- 
ology, refers to “a sin of one who, having been baptized and retaining the 
name of Christian, pertinaciously denies or doubts any of the truths that 
one is under obligation of divine and Catholic faith to believe” (Buckley 
1967, p. 1069). The etymology of the term is instructive, since it is an 
English transliteration of the Greek peos which lacked the pejorative 
sense that the term has since acquired. It originally meant simply an act 
of choosing or attachment, then a course of action or thought, and finally, 


2 The sources I have consulted are the following: Bibliothèque nationale, Paris: Papers 
of Alfred Loisy, 33 vols.; Papers of Albert Houtin; letter addressed to William Gibson, 
Lord Ashbourne, 1 vol.; letters to and from Marc Hébert, 1 vol.; Papers of Raymond 
Poincaré, 1 vol.; Papers of Félix Sartiaux, 2 vols.; Papers of Louis Scarpatett, 1 vol.; 
Papers of “Sylvain Leblanc” (Henri Bremond), 1 vol. British Library, London: Corre- 
spondence of George Tyrrell and Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, 5 vols.; correspondence 
of von Hiigel and Maude Petre, 2 vols.; Papers (letters and diary) of Maude Petre, 17 
vols. St. Andrews University Library, St. Andrews, Scotland: Baron von Hiigel’s Papers 
and Library; 41 vols. of his diaries; over 1,000 letters addressed to him; copies of 
letters to Archbishop Mignot; letters to Henri Bremond and Norman Kemp Smith; 
A. L. Lilley Papers; Wilfred Ward Papers; Juliet Mansel Papers; G. W. Young Papers. 
For information on modernist archival sources see Loome (1979). 
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a philosophical principle or set of principles and a party or sect (cf. Cross 
1925, p. 614; McShane 1967, p. 1062). The idea of heresy as evil emerged 
in the bitter battles fought in the early church, which resulted in a series 
of councils that condemned various false doctrines and formulated funda- 
mental aspects of traditional Christian orthodoxy (Hughes 1961). The 
term as it has developed can provide a useful concept for the study of the 
relation between belief systems and social organization. In order to develop 
the concept, I would like to suggest a number of characteristics of heresy. 
It is both near and remote at the same time and has social origins but in 
turn influences social arrangements. The labeling and suppression of heresy 
and heretics, furthermore, serve as rituals for institutional elites and facili- 
tate their dominance within the institution. 


Nearness and Remoteness 


First, heresy refers to an intense union of both nearness and remoteness.’ 
Heretics are within the circle, or within the institution; consequently, they 
are close enough to be threatening but distant enough to be considered in 
error. For the Catholic church, a heretic is a baptized, professing Catholic; 
no unbaptized person, and not even a non-Catholic Christian (e.g., a Prot- 
estant) is guilty of “formal heresy.” Such persons may be guilty of “ma- 
terial heresy,” which is the outcome of ignorance but is not defined as a sin 
“so long as there is no doubt in the heretic’s mind regarding his false po- 
sition” (Attwater 1954, p. 227). The heretic is, furtherniore, differentiated 
from the schismatic (see Firey 1948) or infidel, who is outside the church. 
When the medieval scholastics developed catalogs of heresies, they were 
concerned not so much with abstract heresy as with guilty heretics (Lawlor 
1967, p. 1063), persons within the community who were defined as a threat 
to the faith and to the institution. 

Heresy thus has an important social dimension—the heretic is a deviant 
insider. Every heresy implies a political stance and every heretic is the 
leader of an insurrection, implicitly or explicitly. In 1890, Merry del Val, 
an ardent antimodernist who later became Vatican secretary of state, com- 
plained of “a group of traitors in the camp.” He challenged their com- 


3 The idea of the combination of nearness and remoteness is suggested by Georg Sim- 
mel in his essay an the “stranger” as one who is “near and far at the same time” (1971, 
p. 148). What is interesting about the stranger is that despite his or her presence, a 
distance characterizes his relationship with others present. “The stranger is an element 
of the group itself, not unlike the poor and sundry ‘inner enemies’—an element whose 
membership within the group involves both being outside it and confronting it” (1971, 
p. 144). Thus, the heretic is a stranger, in Simmel’s sense of the term, and a certain 
degree of freedom and objectivity for the stranger/heretic grows out of the distance 
between him and others. It is precisely that freedom which heretics seek and elites 
refuse to grant them, Similar dynamics can be found in the deviance literature, notably 
Erikson (1966) and Szasz (1975). 
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mitment to the church—a frequent charge against heretics—suggesting that 
one such suspect, William Gibson, ‘‘seems to be walking thro’ the church 
on his way elsewhere, like people walk to and fro thro’ S. Stefan’s Cathedral 
in Vienna, going in by one door and out by the other to make a short cut” 
(Merry del Val to Ward, June 5, 1899, Wilfred Ward Papers VII 205a, 
MS deposit 21, St. Andrews University Library). The combination of near- 
ness and remoteness refers to beliefs themselves as well as to the social re- 
lationship between heretics and the guardians of orthodoxy. As Dante ob- 
served in his Divine Comedy, “Every contradiction is both false and true” 
(Paradise, canto 4). What makes heresy so potent is that it bears such a 
close resemblance to orthodoxy. It is developed within the framework of 
orthodoxy and is claimed by its proponents to be truly orthodox. Like the 
heretic, heresy itself is both near and remote at the same time. 


The Social Construction of Heresy 


A second characteristic of heresy is that it is socially constructed in the 
midst of social conflict. The interests of conflicting parties become attached 
either to a defense of the alleged heresy or to the refutation of it. The 
problem of heresy, therefore, is essentially a problem of authority. Accord- 
ing to Catholic doctrine, a stubbornness of will is required for true heresy 
(Lawlor 1967, p. 1063). Saint Augustine pointed out that “not every error 
is a heresy” (Augustinus 1956, p. 59)—-only that which is held in explicit 
opposition to ecclesiastical authority. The labeling of heresy is intimately 
tied both to self-interest and to group interest, so that it involves what 
Seymour Martin Lipset has called “status politics.”4 As social groups find 
an “affinity’® between their status interests on the one hand, and a par- 
ticular configuration of ideas or world view on the other, they identify with 
that definition of the situation and use it to legitimate or enhance their 
social status. That is not to imply that either the authorities or the heretics 
are necessarily malicious or self-serving, although they may be. Although 
the attempt to discern the motives of actors in a conflict is a risky business, 
it is essential to do so in order to understand the nature of heresy. The 
difficulty can be seen, for example, in the fact that “duty” and “interests” 
may seem to imply differing motivations, the former presumably unselfish 
ones and the latter self-serving ones. 


4 “Status politics refers to political movements whose appeal is to the not uncommon 
resentments of individuals or groups who desire to maintain or improve their social 
status” (Lipset 1965, p. 168; Gusfield 1963). Similar dynamics were found among per- 
sons involved in antipornography campaigns studied by Zurcher et al. (1971). 


5 “Elective affinities’ (Wahlverwandtschaften) was a term used by Weber to describe 
by analogy the relationship between ideas and interests (Weber 1947, p. 83; 1946; cf. 
Howe 1979). 
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In the real world, however, actors usually perform duties because it is 
in their interest to do so. Authorities frequently defend, sometimes at high 
personal cost, what they perceive to be a genuine threat to what is consid- 
ered sacred. Similarly, “heretics” frequently battle against aspects of ortho- 
doxy that they consider destructive, even to the belief system and its insti- 
tution. That is particularly true in religious institutions in which roles are 
defined so that interests include a considerable emphasis on altruism. Thus, 
when I speak of either the Vatican or the modernists pursuing their “‘inter- 
ests,” I do not in all cases mean to imply self-serving motivations; both 
sides of the conflict, for the most part, maintained a definition of the situa- 
tion which identified their own personal and group interests with those of 
the Catholic faith and even the church. A completely cynical view, as Goff- 
man has pointed out (1959), may be as inaccurate as one which accepts 
actors’ statements of motivation at face value. “Sacred” doctrines and in- 
stitutions require perpetual defense from destructive forces; institutional 
authorities are charged with carrying out the defense, whatever the cost. 
It must be remembered, however, that heretics, too, play an important role 
in the formation of orthodoxy and that heretics usually believe themselves 
to have the interests of the sacred institution and tradition at heart. Fur- 
thermore, one generation’s heresy is frequently the next generation’s ortho- 
doxy. 


The Social Consequences of Heresy 


A third characteristic of heresy is that it has social consequences as well as 
social origins. ‘The conventional view of heresy is that it is divisive and dis- 
ruptive, an affront to authority and the social order. Barrows Dunham has 
defined heresies as “ideas that disrupt an existing society in such a way 
as to change, or to threaten to change, the distribution of power within it” 
(1967, p. 5). The Chancellor in Goethe’s Faust who rails against heresy 
as an enemy of the social order exemplifies the attitude generally taken 
toward heresy and heretics (Goethe [1832] 1952, p. 203): 


Through Lawless men the vulgar herd 
To opposition have of late been stirred; 
The heretics these are, the wizards, who 
The city ruin and the country too. 


Heresy is a two-edged sword, however; it is not only disruptive but can 
be used for the creation of intragroup solidarity and for purposes of social 
control, as I suggested at the beginning of this paper. Through the labeling 
and suppression of heresy, institutional elites can rally support for their 
positions through battle with a common enemy. Ironically, then, elites may 
actually be involved, sometimes inadvertently, in the development of heret- 
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ical movements.® They do so, first of all, by beginning to portray a trend 
of thought in a particular way, defining it as having a form, substance, and 
consistency that it might not have had until suggested by the elites. Second, 
adherents of questionable views may be driven together to form a move- 
ment for their common defense against an attack on their views by the 
institutional hierarchy. 


The Doctrinal Consequences of Heresy 


The process of defining and labeling heresy has doctrinal as well as social 
consequences. It is in the heat of escalating conflicts that orthodoxy is 
formulated, often through explicit disagreement with a position held by 
“heretics,” sometimes at the expense, and sometimes for the benefit, of the 
belief system in question. As positions polarize and persons within the con- 
flict begin to choose sides, it becomes increasingly difficult to mix positions 
and beliefs that have conflicting political implications. 

During the modernist controversy, and throughout the century leading 
up to it, it became increasingly difficult to be both an advocate of scientific 
methods of inquiry, particularly scientific criticism, and an orthodox Cath- 
olic. Much of the “warfare of science with theology” (see White 1896-97) 
owes less to inherent differences between the two methods of seeking truth, 
although there are some (see Barbour 1960), than to conflicts concerning 
the authority of traditional Christian institutions, especially the Roman 
Catholic church, in the modern world. In order to understand a particular 
set of orthodox beliefs, therefore, one must examine the historical context 
in which they were formed and the types of heresies which arose in oppo- 
sition to them. 


The Heresy-Hunt Ritual 


A fifth defining characteristic of heresy is that the process of defining and 
denouncing heresy and heretics is a ritual. Like most rituals, the suppres- 
sion of heresy has as one of its functions the relief of anxiety. Rituals serve 
to relieve social and psychological tensions and to focus anxiety on that 
which is controllable (see Gennep [1909] 1960; Turner 1969). Anxiety 
over the weather is channeled into anxiety over the proper performance of 
weather-oriented rituals such as the rain dance. Anxiety over longevity can 


6 Erikson, following Durkheim, has noted that institutions created for the suppression 
of deviant behavior (e.g., prisons and mental hospitals} often ironically promote the 
type of behavior they are supposed to eliminate (Erikson 1966; cf. Ben-Yehuda 1980; 
cf. Bergesen 1977). Durkheim has pointed out that even in a society of saints there 
will be crime and punishment: “Faults which appear venial to the layman will create 
there the same scandal that the ordinary offense does in ordinary consciousness” ([1895] 
1938, p. 69). Violations of social norms can be evaluated only vis-à-vis that which is 
valued in the society. 
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be translated into concern over keeping certain religious commandments 
(“That it may go well with thee and that thou mayest prolong thy days 
upon the earth” [Deut. 4:40; cf. Weber 1968, pp. 399-400]). 

As with a rain dance, it is not clear that the denunciation of heresy is 
effective in iulfilling the explicit purpose of the ritual; nonetheless, such 
denunciations provide ritual occasion for church authorities to do some- 
thing about the difficulties the church is facing. Christian rituals for de- 
nouncing heretics began with the crises of church and state surrounding 
the first councils and were elaborated considerably in subsequent crises. 
They reached their apotheosis with the formation of the Inquisition and 
the use of the Augustinian formula coge intrare, which gave infidels and 
heretics two choices: conversion and submission or extirpation (see Weber 
1968, pp. 474, 480). 

The Vatican’s condemnation of modernism, the elaborate system of con- 
trol established throughout the church to root out modernist heretics, the 
placing of books on the Index of Prohibited Books (1930)—all of those 
activities formed a response to the crisis in which the Catholic church 
was embroiled in the modern era. A'closer examination of that crisis and 
the Vatican’s response to it will help clarify the concept of heresy and the 
process of its development and suppression. 

There is also a certain negative aspect of affinities between ideas and 
interests in that certain foes are ideal foes. Modernism was the ideal heresy 
for the Vatican to attack, and scholasticism was the ideal foe for the Cath- 
olic modernists. 


HERESY IN MODERN CATHOLICISM 


Although heresy has long been an integral part of religious life in all of 
the world’s cultures, it has become particularly important in modern West- 
ern culture, in which there is a fascination with heretical ideas. So violent 
has been the conflict between “modern culture” and the Roman Catholic 
church that Pope Pius X condemned “modernism” in 1907 as the “synthe- 
sis of all heresies.” The full force of the Roman hierarchy was mobilized 
in an effort to destroy the “modernist movement” within the church. The 
Holy Office, successor to the Inquisition, placed numerous modernist books 
on the Index of Prohibited Books (1930). Careers of Catholic clergy were 
ruined by Rome in order to punish and deter those labeled modernist here- 
tics. An antimodernist oath was administered to all clergy. A secret inter- 
national organization (the Sapiniére) and diocesan vigilance committees 
were instituted to detect and report heresy throughout the church. Count- 


T As Weber points out (1968, p. 480), coge intrare or compelli intrare, “to force [them] 


‘ to join,” justifies the use of force against heretics and is derived from an allegorical 
interpretation of Luke 14:23. 
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less individuals were harassed and censured, relieved of their posts, and 
stripped of their credentials (Poulat 1969). 

Roman condemnations of modernism were an outgrowth of a crisis con- 
cerning definitions of Catholic orthodoxy that dominated 19th-century ec- 
clesiastical history (see Fremantle 1963). Most threatening to the church 
were attempts to develop a “science of criticism.” When, in the name of 
science, people began to attack the accuracy of the creation story in Gen- 
esis, the authorship of various parts of the Bible, the virgin birth, and the 
authority of the pope, it was not just specific doctrines that were at issue 
but the entire body of Catholic dogma (see McCool 1977; Kiimmel 1972). 
Because of violent anticlerical attacks on the church throughout the 19th 
century (Dansette 1961; Reardon 1966), such questions took on the aura 
of an attack on the very existence of Catholicism, even in cases in which 
they were not intended as such. Historical criticism, furthermore, was used 
by anticlericals who saw scientific research as a valuable tool in their battle 
against Catholicism and its legitimating role in the ancien régime. The 
Enlightenment philosophes of the 18th century paved the way for the 
French Revolution and set the tone for 19th-century intellectual debates 
(Gay 1966-69). To be “enlightened” was to be at war with the ancien 
régime and consequently with Catholicism, the source of that regime’s le- 
gitimation. Conflicts between Catholic tradition and modernist culture rose 
to a fever pitch in the second half of the 19th century, exacerbated by 
Charles Darwin’s theories of evolution and other scholarly works which 
challenged the validity of the account of creation in Genesis (Poulat 1962). 
Ernest Renan’s famous Vie de Jésus ([1863] 1965) contended that Jesus 
was no more than the pinnacle of human greatness; George Sand remarked, 
“That is the end of Jesus for all time.” Renan, however, was not as nega- 
tive toward the church as many thought. In a letter to Abbé Isidore Farion, 
Renan claimed that “the Catholic Church is... a grand thing” and that 
its “present situation is so extraordinary and so tragic.” Nonetheless, he 
felt that “our old mother [the church] is still fertile” (April 20, 1884, MSS, 
N.a.fr. 15700, Bibliothèque nationale). 

Catholic intellectuals, especially in Europe, were exposed to critical cur- 
rents in the secular intellectual milieu (Chadwick 1975; cf. Clark 1973). 
That encounter created strains in their relationship with the Roman hier- 
archy, particularly for clerical scholars. Many felt that the answer to their 
intellectual difficulties lay in the formation of a scientific historiography 
within the Catholic tradition. The very idea of such a development created 
a scandal in Rome and elsewhere (Vidler 1934), however, and the Vati- 
can’s response reveals much about the nature of heresy. “The partisans of 
error,” Pius X later declared, ‘‘are to be sought not only among the 
Church’s open enemies; but, what is to be most dreaded and deplored, in 
her very bosom .. .” (Pius X 19080, p. 232). Even more scandalous than 
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anticlerical attacks from outside the church were attacks on the authority 
of Rome from clericals within the church. Those “heretics,” moreover, used 
the scientific methods of anticlericals in formulating works allegedly cre- 
ated to defend the church. Although Rome’s war on modernism appeared 
to be waged against science itself, it was primarily a dispute over the 
boundaries of science and the incursion of scientific methods of inquiry 
into what was perceived by the Vatican as sacred ground. As a consequence 
of the escalating conflict, many issues were swept into the debate that had 
not initially been involved, such as the efficacy of scientific method Itself. 

No reform movement per se actually developed until after the ecclesias- 
tical authorities had begun to suppress the work of a few relatively isolated 
scholars (see Barmann 1972). A loosely knit network of relationships did 
begin to form toward the end of the 19th century, however, among Cath- 
olic intellectuals who were concerned with reconciling the church and mod- 
ern culture. The chief intellectual figure in the movement was the young 
French priest and biblical scholar Alfred Loisy (see Loisy 1930-31). The 
major cultivator of the modernists’ networks was the wealthy English lay 
scholar Baron Friedrich von Hiigel (Vidler 1970; cf. Loome 1973). De- 
spite the networks that connected them, there were several divergent ap- 
proaches among those called modernists. 

There were at least three distinct types of Catholic modernism, according 
to Alec Vidler (1934): first, “doctrinal modernism,” that part of the move- 
ment most commonly meant by the term. It was within that sector of the 
movement, under the leadership of Loisy, von Hiigel, and Jesuit priest 
George Tyrrell (Petre 1912; Tyrrell 1912), that attempts at the intellectual 
redefinition of the Catholic world view took place, particularly through the 
use of critical methods and the articulation of implications for the church 
that grew out of the use of those methods. 

Second, there was a group of “philosophical modernists,” located pri- 
marily in France and including Maurice Blondel (although he had a fierce 
disagreement with Loisy and von Hiigel; see Marlé [1960]), Edouard 
LeRoy, and Lucien Laberthonniére. Blondel, Laberthonniére, and especial- 
ly LeRoy were concerned with the nature of dogma itself and questioned 
the narrow definitions of Catholicism developed by the scholastic theolo- 
gians (see Haight 1974). 

Finally, there were organizations interested in reconciling the church 
with democracy, particularly Marc Sangnier’s Sillon (“the furrow”) (see 
Caron 1966) in France and Don Romolo Murri’s Lega Democratica Nazio- 
nale in Italy (Scoppola 1957). The movements led by Sangnier and Murri 
were only loosely related to the doctrinal and philosophical modernists and 
will not be discussed much in this study. There were, however, some affini- 
ties among the three groups, affinities which grew stronger when they were 
all lumped together by the Vatican in its denunciations of all forms of 
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modernism. For many traditional Catholic officials, all forms of modern- 
ism came to be viewed as different aspects of the same conspiracy to de- 
stroy the Catholic faith. 

The church’s enemies, in the minds of such “integralist” Catholics as 
Msgr. Umberto Benigni, formed a unified whole that ran the gamut from 
anticlericalism to liberalism, antipapism, radicalism, feminism, republican- 
ism, immanentism, interconfessionalism, socialism, syndicalism, individual- 
ism, and intellectual modernism (Poulat 1969, pp. 121-23). The ecclesias- 
tical elite defined its interests, and eventually Catholicism itself, almost 
exclusively within the framework of neoscholasticism and a revival of the 
theology and philosophy of Thomas Aquinas. In the decree ‘‘Lamentabili” 
(July 2, 1907; Pius X [1908@]) and the encyclical “Pascendi” (Septem- 
ber 8, 1907; Pius X [19085]), the Roman hierarchy condemned the “mod- 
ernist heresy” as the “synthesis of all heresies.” The modernists’ science, 
it was charged, questioned the very core of the Catholic faith and chal- 
lenged the authority of the Roman hierarchy and the pope. As Pius X 
put it, the modernists “lay the axe not to the branches and shoots, but to 
the very root, that is, to the faith and its deepest fibres” (19088, p. 234). 
Heresy in modern culture questions not particular dogmas but the very 
notion of dogma (LeRoy [1905] 1918) and the authority of an institutional 
hierarchy to dictate interpretations of what is the truth and what is not. 


HERESY AS NEARNESS AND REMOTENESS 


Members of the Roman hierarchy responded to the modernist crisis with a 
massive mobilization of the institution’s defenses against an alleged inter- 
national conspiracy that was a caricature of the modernist movement. 
Modernism, in fact, was a movement only in the sense of a general, multi- 
faceted direction of thinking precipitated by the attempt of various schol- 
ars to apply “scientific methods” to the study of religious history and 
issues. To their adversaries, the modernists came to represent all that was 
wrong with the modern world. Modernism was perceived as a deliberate 
conspiracy to destroy the church, while at the same time those charged 
with heresy claimed that they, too, were attempting to defend Catholicism 
by creating a definition of their faith that was not repugnant to the modern 
intellect. As Pius X put it, “Many who belong to the Catholic laity, and, 
what is much more sad, to the ranks of the priesthood itself, . . . thorough- 
ly imbued with the poisonous doctrines taught by the enemies of the 
Church ... put themselves forward as reformers of the Church; and, form- 
ing more boldly into [a] line of attack, [they] assail all that is most sacred 
in the work of Christ . . .” (Pius X 19085, pp. 232--33). An ethos or spirit 
of antimodernism so captured the imagination of many highly placed lead- 
ers in the church that the Roman hierarchy instituted a widespread vigi- 
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lance campaign to wipe out the heresy (Poulat 1969). The antimodernist 
campaign created what many called a “reign of terror” within the church 
for a number of years. What is puzzling at first glance is why there was 
so much concern on the part of a powerful institution over the work of 
a few somewhat isolated scholars and their sympathizers. Some of the op- 
position can be traced to some inherent conflicts between Christianity and 
intellectualism in all its forms (see Weber 1968, p. 512). The Vatican hier- 
archy was not opposed to all intellectualism or scholarship, however, and 
modernism was much more than an intellectual movement. In part, even 
modernist scholarship represented an effort to free Catholic thought from 
the alleged straitjacket of scholastic intellectualism of the late 19th cen- 
tury. There was, furthermore, a strong mystical element in the movement, 
as can be seen particularly in the work of von Hiigel, Tyrrell, and Fogaz- 
zaro. What threatened the Vatican was not scholarship per se but only 
those forms of it which threatened its definition of Catholicism and sub- 
verted the hierarchy’s authority. 

The Vatican’s war on modernism must be accounted for within a context 
of the threat which modernism of all sorts presented to Rome and in terms 
of the relationship between the formation of dogma and conflict as a social 
form.® Any explanation must take into account not only the specific histor- 
ical circumstances surrounding the controversy, notably the decades of 
anticlerical attacks on the church, but also the general characteristics of 
dissidence and of heresy. The effects of dissidence are relative; that is, 
they involve not only the intellectual content of a given protest but also 
the social relationship between the critic and the criticized, between the 
heretic and the orthodox. 


The Relativity of Dissidence 


Ideas and interests are dialectically related. That is to say, the way in 
‘which belief systems are formulated and articulated is largely shaped and 
influenced not only by their actual content but also by the interests of the 
groups adhering to them, particularly in times of social conflict. Particular 
definitions of religious beliefs, world views, and political orientations are 
chosen not only because they make sense to people intellectually but also 
because those definitions of reality have an affinity with the interests and 
life-styles of those who are choosing them (Weber 1946; cf. Geertz 1973). 
Both those who came to be known as “modernists” and the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy defined Catholicism and science in ways that served their respec- 


8 In Simmel’s sense of the concept of social forms (1971). The crucial observation is 
that religious dogmas and canons (see Weber 1968, p. 459) are usually fashioned in 
situations of conflict, in opposition to persons and ideas perceived by religious elites as 
threatening. 
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tive interests and then gave to their definitions an aura of objective truth 
and universality. 

Responses to heterodoxy within an institution, therefore, are the function 
of both the “social distance” between dissidents and institutional author- 
ities and the “ideational distance,” that is, the degree of divergence between 
the beliefs of elites and those of dissidents. There is, in other words, a “rel- 
ativity of dissidence” which is analogous to the dynamics of relative de- 
privation, as conceptualized by Tocqueville ([1856] 1955) and Merton 
(1968).° The relativity of dissidence leads to two propositions: (1) Criti- 
cism from within a social organization may be more intellectually offensive 
than external criticism. (2) Mechanisms of control will be activated by 
elites only when social distance, as well as ideational distance, reaches but 
does not exceed a critical level. With regard to the first proposition, mod- 
ernist criticism cut to the heart of the Catholic belief system. Although the 
modernists adhered to some of the standard criticisms of the anticlericals 
and nonbelievers, they claimed to be Catholic defenders of the faith. 
Church authorities often identified them with external critics, especially 
“rationalists,” Protestants, and modernists of all sorts. External critics, un- 
like the modernists, used non-Catholic standards and non-Catholic terms 
and imagery that could be more easily ignored by the faithful and by mem- 
bers of the hierarchy alike. Outsiders were less likely to mislead the un- 
suspecting faithful because they made no claims to orthodoxy. 

“Tdeational distance” is crucial in the dynamic situation that evolves 
whenever there is a heresy, which is more dangerous to those in power than 
are critiques which operate from extrinsic assumptions. Thus, some mem- 
bers of the Roman hierarchy complained that Alfred Loisy was more 
threatening to the Catholic faith than the Protestant Adolf von Harnack 
([1903] 1958), for example, just as the priest Luther had been perceived 
as more threatening than the secular King Henry VIII. Loisy, like several 
modernists, had grown up in a family of solid rural orthodox Catholics (see 
Loisy 1930-31). Nonetheless, he found his faith challenged by his aca- 
demic studies, particularly at the Institut catholique in Paris. His L’ Evan- 
gile et Véglise [1903] 1976) was an effort to demonstrate the historical 
legitimacy of the Roman church in the face of arguments to the contrary 
by Harnack and others (Loisy [1913] 1968, p. 227; 1908a). 

Although the work was praised by many, it drew criticism from Protes- 
tants (e.g., Hibbert Journal editor Percy Gardner; Gardner to von Hiigel, 
March 18, 1903, von Hiigel’s Papers, 2591, St. Andrews University Li- 
brary) and Catholics alike (e.g., a series of articles by Abbé Bayraud in 
the Univers; Tyrrell to von Hiigel, February 14, 1903, Add. MS. 44928, 


9 The concept of relative deprivation refers to situations in which one feels deprived 
because of one’s perception of the conditions of others, or of past conditions, rather 
than as a consequence of absolute deprivation at the given moment. 
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British Library). If the book was an anti-Protestant polemic, why did it 
create such a storm among the Catholic hierarchy and evoke a tirade 
against it in the Catholic press? It was, in fact, because the anti-Protestant 
polemic was less important to the Roman hierarchy than the neo-Catholi- 
cism outlined in the book (cf. Poulat 1962, p. 114). Whereas Loisy gen- 
uinely disagreed with Harnack’s Protestant definitions of Christianity, his 
work was implicitly directed against scholasticism and official Catholic the- 
ology (Loisy [1913] 1968, p. 229). 

Loisy directly attacked Roman definitions of papal authority. The polit- 
ical side of Catholicism, he argued, “is wholly external, even accessory” 
to the church, which exists only for “the preservation and propagation of 
religion in the world” ([1903] 1976, p. 173). Consequently, although it 
might appear different to those outside Catholicism, “the faithful do not 
exist for the sake of the hierarchy, but the hierarchy for the sake of the 
faithful. The Church does not exist for the sake of the Pope, but the Pope 
for the sake of the Church” ([1903] 1976, pp. 173-74). The Roman hier- 
archy was scandalized. “Very few books have been produced,” Abbé Félix 
Klein later wrote, “in the world of religion,” which have evoked “so much 
noise and emotion” (Klein 1951, 4:9). Some compared Loisy with the con- 
troversial Renan (see Siegfried 1932, 2:395). 

The second proposition listed above is that mechanisms of control will 
be activated by elites only when social distance, as well as ideational dis- 
tance, reaches but does not exceed a critical level. That is, the relationship 
between ideational distance and social distance, on the one hand, and sup- 
pressive activities by elites, on the other, is curvilinear. If the ideational or 
social distance is either too high or too low, the critique may well be ig- 
nored. At a critical point between the two extremes, however, the ideas of 
dissidents will become defined as dangerous. Because the dissidents them- 
selves are within the sphere of the elites’ institutional authority, the elites 
demand action. 

Dissidents working within an organization are located within its net- 
works and authority structure and are therefore more likely to attract fol- 
lowers than is an external critic who has no legitimate position. Deviant 
insiders are a more direct threat than external dissidents who are “outside 
agitators” and can be “defined out of the scene” of relevant persons and 
easily dismissed as “not one of us.” Critics within an organization, further- 
more, are more easily subject to the control of the elites than are those 
outside the circle. Immediate sanctions are often available and effective. 
Internal critics, furthermore, might be used as “scapegoats” when they can 
be linked to external critics who make no effort to be considered orthodox 
and yet constitute a threat to both an institution and its belief system. 


19 On the importance of social networks for the recruitment of membership in social 
movements, see Snow, Zurcher, and Ekland-Olson (1980). 
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Critics outside the church were not under the Vatican’s control, but the 
modernists—particularly the clergy-—were subject to the authority of the 
hierarchy." The truth in Pius X’s statement that modernism was the syn- 
thesis of all heresies is that the Roman hierarchy’s perception of modern- 
ism was precisely that. After the labeling of modernist heretics, Catholicism 
could be defined not only on the basis of papal and traditional authority 
but also in terms of a common enemy. The Catholic faithful at all levels of 
the institution could be called on to oppose the heresy in their midst. The 
issue of modernism was, fundamentally, a conflict between ecclesiastical 
authority and the authority of scholars. “There exist critics and pedants,” 
Cardinal Merry del Val complained, “who recognize no law but themselves 
and claim a monopoly of wisdom and accuracy” (Merry del Val to Ward, 
May 31 [no year], Wilfred Ward Papers VII 205, St. Andrews University 
Library). The Roman leadership and the Catholic press cultivated a spirit 
of antimodernism that pervaded the church, in an effort to control the 
alleged heresy. In the process, the heresy itself and the orthodoxy from 
which it was alleged to deviate were socially constructed. 


THE SOCIAL CONSTRUCTION AND CONSEQUENCES OF HERESY 


Heresies and efforts to define and suppress them are not created ex nihilo 
but through responses to situations of social conflict. As belief systems 
become institutionalized, those in power begin to attach their interests to 
certain definitions of orthodoxy and become convinced that the belief sys- 
tem itself would be endangered if their definitions of orthodoxy were chal- 
lenged. In times of social conflict, those on each side of a conflict construct 
belief systems and definitions of those systems that have an affinity with 
their perceived interests; those belief systems in turn help to shape the way 
in which parties to the conflict define their interests. 

Within the Catholic church, the power to define orthodoxy was gradually 
limited to the offices of the pope and to the ecumenical councils which he 
convened. Max Weber’s analysis of the relationship between orthodox Con- 
fucianism and the heterodox doctrines of Taoism in China provides an in- 
structive parallel: “Ultimately, the substantive differences between ortho- 
dox and heterodox doctrines and practices .. . had two sources. On the one 


11 Hence, the McCarthy hearings during the Cold War of the 1950s were directed not 
against the Soviets or other external threats, over which the U.S. government had no 
direct control, but against American dissidents and progressives, who were considered 
“heretics,” in a sense. It should be remembered that many of those attacked by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee (e.g., Alger Hiss) had been “orthodox” 
members of Roosevelt’s New Deal administration during the 1930s and had not sub- 
stantially altered their political philosophies. What had changed was the character of 
the American government’s relationship to the Soviets and the political elites’ definition 
of the situation. 
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hand, Confucianism was a status ethic of the bureaucracy educated in liter- 
ature; on the other hand, piety and especially ancestor-worship were re- 
tained as politically indispensable foundations for patrimonialism. Only 
when these interests appeared to be threatened did the instinct of self- 
preservation in the ruling stratum react by attaching the stigma of hetero- 
doxy” (1968, p. 213). Doctrines of papal supremacy and infallibility were 
not official Catholic doctrine until the first Vatican Council in 1870 (see 
Hughes 1961; Butler 1936; Hasler 1981). The philosophical system of 
scholasticism, which was used to legitimate the notion of the apostolic suc- 
cession of authority, became, in effect, a “status ethic” for the hierarchy 
of the Roman church. The interests and status of the bishops, and even 
more of the burgeoning clerical bureaucracy of the Vatican, became at- 
tached to and associated with the prestige of the papacy and the doctrines 
on which it was based. It was when opposing ideas threatened those in- 
terests that “the instinct of self-preservation in the ruling stratum react] ed] 
by attaching the stigma of heterodoxy” (Weber 1968, p. 213). The devel- 
opment of such definitions of the situation leads almost inevitably to the 
persecution of heretics. 

It is necessary to place the modernist crisis in the historical context of 
a conflict between the Roman church and scientific and political move- 
ments in the 19th century. The growth of modern science was accompanied 
by countless conflicts between scientists and church officials, in part because 
the organized skepticism required by the norms of science (Merton [1949] 
1968, pp. 601-2; Harvey 1966) frequently led to refutations of the estab- 
lished doctrines of the church. It was the lethal combination of anticlerical 
movements in western Europe (during the 18th and 19th centuries) with 
popular theories of evolution and the development of scientific criticism 
that created the Roman church’s greatest challenges in the latter half of 
the 19th century. Conflict between the advocates of science and defenders 
of traditional Christianity was so intense that it became a key issue in late 
19th-century social thought and a central theme in the work of such think- 
ers as Durkheim, Weber, Pareto (Aron 1970, 2:2), and Freud, As Marx 
put it, “The basis of all criticism is the criticism of religion” ([1843] 1972, 
pp. 11-12). 


Elective Affinities 


Scientific arguments became weapons for anticlericals who attacked the 
church not so much because of its cultural traditionalism as much as be- 
cause it was a symbol of the hated ancien régime (Tocqueville [1856] 1955, 
p. 6). Anticlericals began to recognize an affinity between their hatred of 
the church and the ideas of science which could be used to attack the 
church’s doctrines, thereby weakening its hold on the populace. 
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As the 19th-century political and intellectual climate developed in west- 
ern Europe, battle lines were frequently drawn so that affinities were de- 
fined between particular approaches to scientific and religious thought, on 
the one hand, and various political and social alliances, on the other. If one 
supported the replacement of the monarchy with a republic, especially in 
France (Dansette 1961), one was expected also to oppose Catholicism and 
to favor the expansion of scientific research. On the other hand, most who 
elected to be defenders of the Catholic faith were also inclined to oppose 
republicanism and defend the monarchy, as well as to defend the faith from 
scientifically informed “heresies.” Such positions were taken, less because 
of inherent qualities of the respective beliefs, than because of the way in 
which definitions of interests developed among conflicting parties. Mo- 
narchical models of authority were used by clericals to defend Catholic 
orthodoxy just as frequently as scientific models of inquiry were used by 
anticlericals to attack that orthodoxy and the monarchy which it legiti- 
mated. 

The ecclesiastical elite defined its interests within the framework of neo- 
scholasticism and a revival of the theology and philosophy of Thomas 
Aquinas (see McCool 1977). The orderly, hierarchical thought of that 
famous theologian was consistent with the ethos of the ecclesiastical abso- 
lutism developed in defense against anticlerical attacks (despite the ironic 
fact that Aquinas himself was at first thought to be a heretic because he 
deviated from the orthodoxy of his day). Scholasticism legitimated the mo- 
narchical model of ecclesiastical government that had been taken to its ex- 
treme in the doctrine of papal infallibility (see Sanks 1974; Thibault 
1972). Notions of papal authority developed in the 14th century (see Ull- 
man 1962; Congar 1962) were further elaborated. Catholic orthodoxy was 
defined within the boundaries of scholasticism and papal authority. For 
many in Rome, all was heresy outside the boundaries of scholastic theology 
and all were heretics who defied the authority of the pope. 

The time of crisis could best be responded to, thought the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, by a show of unity behind the pope. That unity was much easier 
to affirm than to accomplish, however; despite the declarations of unity at 
the First Vatican Council in 1870, the Roman church was deeply divided. 
In addition to natural political and nationalistic divisions, and genuine theo- 
logical differences, and despite the increasing centralization of ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, the Roman church was undergoing considerable structural 
differentiation throughout the 19th century. Both within the Vatican itself 
and elsewhere, the bureaucratization of various tasks resulted in the de- 
velopment of competing institutional centers within the church, as with the 
creation of Catholic universities (e.g., in France in the 1870s) for the exer- 
cise of the church’s teaching functions (see MacCaffrey 1910; cf. Ozouf 
1963). That differentiation exacerbated strains created by political conflict 
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of the period, precipitating a situation of “sociological ambivalence” ( Mer- 
ton and Barber 1976) for Catholic scholars. Revolutions in transportation 
and communication, and the expansion of the church through missionary 
efforts and migrations to the New World, resulted in heterogeneous de- 
mands being made on the central ecclesiastical structure. There was an in- 
creasing centralization of the institution but increasing resistance to cen- 
tralization as well within some circles and especially among scholars, who 
were developing their own institutional base in the universities. It should 
be noted, however, that there was little visible resistance to Rome in the 
period following the First Vatican Council of 1870 when such resistance 
seemed futile (Butler 1936, 2:190). The development was similar to that 
which Durkheim discerned in the broader society as a consequence of the 
division of labor—increasing individuality, with a simultaneous increase in 
the unity of the entire society, because of the interdependence of various 
specialized parts ({1893] 1933). 

Specialization of academic research resulted in the creation of a world of 
scholars, even among priests, in which members of the hierarchy were often 
unwanted strangers (Loisy [1913] 1968). The basic problem that emerged 
from structural changes in the church was that the pope, who was given 
authority to interpret scripture and tradition for the church, did not func- 
tion in that capacity on a day-to-day basis. The institutionalization of spe- 
cialized scholarship meant that the pope became far removed from the ex- 
perts actually performing the task of study and interpretation. As long as 
differences were minimal, such arrangements were satisfactory. When radi- 
cal disagreements arose between scientifically oriented scholars and church 
authorities defending the church against both science and anticlericalism, 
however, that division of labor became problematic. 

For a number of scholars, scholasticism was a distortion of reality; sci- 
ence and scientific criticism were valid methods of inquiry, and the two 
worlds of scholasticism and science were defined by the Vatican as mutually 
exclusive. Much of the controversy concerned the nature of religious truth. 
The scholastics, and the Vatican authorities, contended that Christian 
truths were universal and unchanging, to be interpreted through the teach- 
ing authority of the church. Historical scholarship, on the contrary, had 
suggested that religious dogmas evolved and changed over time.’? As often 
occurs in such situations, each side elaborated its definitions of the conflict 
so as to exclude parts of the opponents’ definitions, simply because the 
opponents believed in them. 

Trapped between the Vatican culture and the demands of a secular intel- 
lectual culture, the modernists experienced considerable sociological am- 


12 Von Hügel, for example, claimed that “the Divine . . . amongst us men grows and 


energizes; ... nothing that is, in us, eternal, is there simply fixed and static” (von 
Hiigel to Tyrrell, September 30, 1900, Add. MS. 44927, British Library). 
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bivalence (Merton and Barber 1976). They were in a situation, that is, in 
which they were confronted with contradictory normative demands, from 
scientific scholarship, on the one hand, and the ecclesiastical hierarchy, on 
the other. They denied the pope’s authority to limit their research and 
struck a sensitive nerve with the Vatican. Not only were the modernists 
using suspect “scientific methods” in their research; they were also defying 
the authority of the pope which had been used by clericals to defend the 
church against scientific attacks (Pius X 1908). 

Catholic officials found affinities not only between their interests and 
scholasticism and papal absolutism but also with the spirit of antimodern- 
ism, which saw in modernism a symbol of all that threatened the church 
(see Poulat 1969). Catholic modernism at the end of the 19th century 
was not an organized movement, however, but simply the work of a few 
relatively isolated scholars. A group of Jesuits organized around the review 
Civiltà cattolica, published in Rome, provided the core of the neo-Thomist 
movement from the middle of the 19th century on, and they exerted a pow- 
erful influence within the Vatican (McCool 1977, p. 135). Their unquali- 
fied opposition to everything “modern” was part of a well-organized drive 
to defend the church from the modern world by developing a Thomist re- 
vival. The work of Loisy, Tyrrell, Fogazzaro, and others did not fit into 
their plan; all modern systems and methods of intellectual inquiry were for 
them intrinsically unsatisfactory. According to the Civiltà cattolica Jesuits, 
the modernists could be attacked in an effort to define and maintain the 
boundaries of orthodox Catholicism on the basis of the neo-Thomist phi- 
losophy that the Jesuits themselves were refining, with the blessing of the 
papal office (Thibault 1972). Gradually, through a series of book reviews 
and articles, the construction of an image of the modernists as a heretical 
conspiracy began to take shape (see Ranchetti 1969), culmmating in de- 
nunciations of the modernists. One unintended consequence of the attacks 
was the forcing of the modernists to seek one another out in order to form 
a more solidified position for their common defense, although the effort was 
never successful. 

The Civiltà cattolica Jesuits were opposed to modernist ideas not only 
from an intellectual and religious point of view but also because their privi- 
leged position in the ecclesiastical hierarchy was threatened by any group 
with rising popularity and an ability to operate in the sphere of doctrinal 
interpretation. Vatican officials themselves joined in the campaign against 
the modernists and finally took over the direction of that campaign./* The 
question of authority, as in all cases of heresy, was in the final analysis 


13 For more information on the internal workings of the Roman hierarchy, see Tur- 
vasi’s important work (1979), which includes translations of and comments on the 
correspondence between the well-placed Roman clergyman Giovanni Genocchi and 
Loisy. 
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at the core of the controversy. Once developed, such controversies have 
a dynamic of their own which precipitates further escalation and polariza- 
tion. The social construction of heresy, carried out by both the orthodox 
elite and the heretical dissidents, has radical social consequences, as the 
conflicting parties battle for authority within the institution. Such scholars 
as George Tyrrell could not understand the intensity with which the Vati- 
can moved against them. As Tyrrell put it in a letter to von Hügel, “[I am] 
still young and inexperienced enough to marvel at the fatal blindness that 
makes Rome devour her most serviceable children, not in exceptional de- 
liria of purposed fear but steadily and systematically. . .” (November 1, 
1903, Add. MS. 44928, British Library). Through the publication of anti- 
modernist articles in the Catholic press in scholarly journals, through 
behind-the-scenes charges and innuendos, a number of groups began to por- 
tray the modernists as a symbol of all enemies of the church.'* By cam- 
paigning against the modernists and their ideas, persons concerned about 
the crisis of the church were able to do something in defense of the church. 
Little could be done to silence the Renans and the Ferrys, or the anticleri- 
cals who attacked the church in the French parliament and elsewhere, but 
Loisy, Tyrrell, von Hügel, Fogazzaro, and the other “traitors inside the 
camp” could be reprimanded and, if necessary, silenced. What began as an 
unofficial, fragmented campaign of innuendo and public charges here and 
there developed into a full-scale attempt by the hierarchy to defend the 
church against modernism. Several powerful forces in Rome, including scho- 
lastic theologians, the Civiltà cattolica Jesuits, and Cardinal Merry del 
Val,!> were instrumental in forging Vatican policy. Once the institutional 
mechanisms for the control of heresy were set in motion, there was no room 
for compromise on either side; the drama had to be played out to its bitter 
end. “No taste or moderation in statement,” von Hügel wrote to the moder- 
ate editor of the Dublin Review, “will make the militant scholastics tol- 
erant of what you and I have got in common” (von Hiigel to Ward, Octo- 


14 A similar process occurred during a controversy over the same issues in the Vatican’s 
condemnation of “Americanism” in 1899. The critical issues of the controversy cen- 
tered on the degree to which the Catholics should adapt their doctrines and practices 
to new social circumstances, particularly the “democratic” milieu of the United States. 
Ironically, most of the controversy developed not in the United States but in Paris 
and Rome, in a debate between those who wished to reconcile Catholicism with demo- 
cratic principles and those who wished to align Catholicism with monarchical forms of 
governance, both within the church itself and within the secular world (for a thorough 
treatment of the controversy, see McAvoy [1957]). 


15 Merry del Val, an antimodernist long before any modernist “movement” began to 
coalesce, was promoted to the powerful position of Vatican secretary of state and 
wielded considerable influence under Pius X. Many moderates, such as Lord Halifax 
(who declared to Ward that he was unconvinced by Loisy’s criticism; Halifax to 
Ward, January 31, 1910, Wilfred Ward Papers VII 1242, St. Andrews University Li- 
brary), felt that Merry del Val was “a real misfortune to the Church” (Halifax to 
Ward, June 24, 1908, Wilfred Ward Papers VII 1242, St. Andrews University Library). 
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ber 10, 1907, Wilfred Ward Papers VII 143, St. Andrews University Li- 
brary). 


DOCTRINAL CONSEQUENCES 


A series of official proclamations against modernist ideas culminated in the 
decree “Lamentabili,” issued July 2, 1907, and the encyclical “Pascendi” 
of September 8, 1907, containing an extensive systematization of the al- 
leged doctrines of the modernists and a plan for the suppression of the 
movement.!® “Anyone who is in any way found to be tainted with modern- 
ism,” the pope declared, “is to be excluded without compunction” from 
offices throughout the church. The authorities condemned critical scientific 
historiography and a number of specific implications growing out of that 
methodology—religious knowledge was defined as compatible with some 
types of science and incompatible with others. Also, the Vatican’s pro- 
nouncements drew boundaries between religious and scientific knowledge on 
the basis of subject matter. Questions of scriptural interpretation were not 
to be subject to rules of scientific investigation but only to the guidelines 
and decisions established by ecclesiastical authorities (Pius X 19080). 

Three themes appeared repeatedly in the papal encyclical. First, the mod- 
ernists attacked the very root of the Catholic faith and threatened its very 
existence (Pius X 19080, p. 234). Second, “the danger is present almost 
in the very veins and heart of the Church, whose injury is the more certain 
from the very fact that their knowledge of her is more intimate” (Pius X 
19085, p. 234). That is, the dissidents were within the organization and 
therefore more of a threat to the hierarchy. The modernists, the Vatican 
charged, were really impostors. Third, the moderrists failed to remain 
obedient to the authority of the church’s hierarchy. “There is the fact 
which is all but fatal to the hope of cure,” the pope declared, “that their 
very doctrines have given such a bent to their minds, that they disdain all 
authority and brook no restraint” (19085, p. 235). The causes of modern- 
ism can be reduced to two, according to the encyclical—curiosity and pride 
-—‘‘and pride sits in Modernism as in its own house” (p. 315). 

The debate over the relationship between scientific inquiry and Catholic 
doctrine which has continued to rage within the Roman church until the 
present time received much of its framework from the modernist crisis, 
since both the modernists and the Vatican defined the controversy as a con- 
flict between science and orthodox Catholicism, particularly scholastic Ca- 
tholicism (Loisy [1913] 1968, p. 90; Pius X 19088, pp. 328-29; cf. Root 
1977). The nature of scholarship and doctrinal definition in Catholicism 
was also profoundly affected by the controversy, as the Vatican proposed 


16 For Loisy’s comments on the proclamations, see Loisy (1908D). 
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a series of remedies to deal with the crisis. First, all “science” was to be 
placed within a framework of scholastic philosophy, which was to “be made 
the basis of the sacred sciences” (Pius X 19085, p. 325). Although the 
natural sciences could be studied, Catholics should study them only within 
the boundaries established and not to the neglect of “the more severe and 
lofty studies” (Pius X 19084, pp. 327-28). Second, educational institutions 
within the church were to be expunged of all who adhered to modernist 
errors, and publication by Catholic scholars was to be strictly regulated. 
“It is the duty of the Bishops,” the pope’s encyclical declared, “to pre- 
vent [the publication or reading of] writings of Modernists, or whatever 
savours of Modernism or promotes it. .. . No books or papers or period- 
icals whatever of this kind are to be permitted to seminarists or university 
students” (Pius X 19088, pp. 330-31). 

The Vatican’s “Reign of Terror” was never really put to rest until the 
Second Vatican Council in 1962-65. It was indicative of a new spirit in the 
church that that council did not pronounce a single anathema (see Bourke 
1970, p. 32). However, Roman solutions to the crises of the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries continue to affect doctrinal decisions in contemporary 
Catholicism, particularly the centralization of authority in the papacy. The 
crucial question to be asked in evaluating current controversies in the 
Roman church, which despite their distinctiveness have many parallels to 
the modernist controversy, is not whether the conflict between science and 
religion, or scholarship and faith, has been resolved. It is, rather, whether 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy identifies its interests with an opposition to par- 
ticular types of research, especially into questions of faith and doctrine, 
and the historicity of the scriptures and traditions of the church. How 
much scientific skepticism does the hierarchy believe can be tolerated at 
the expense of traditional (or what are defined as traditional) doctrines? 
Those questions are not easy to answer. Certainly John Paul IT does not 
view scientific criticism or the role of scholars with the same distaste as did 
Pius IX and Pius X. There has been some effort, especially since the 
Second Vatican Council, to introduce a new pluralism into the church’s 
theology (Tracy 1975; Schillebeeckx 1970) and to redefine the nature of 
the magisterium (Gutwenger 1970).17 There is, nonetheless, considerable 
conflict over the extent to which authority is to be allocated to scholars 
within the church, as can be seen most clearly in the controversies sur- 
rounding Hans Kiing (see Sheehan 1980; Swidler 1981). 

As with the modernist controversy, the Kiing controversy centers less 


17 The question of papal infallibility, e.g., should continue to be a major controversy 
in the Roman church (on its origins, see Butler [1930]). In a recent study of American 
Catholic youth (Fee et al. 1981, p. 17), only 25% of the respondents agreed that “un- 
der certain conditions the pope is infallible (cannot be wrong) when he speaks on 
matters of faith and morals.” 
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on particular issues than on the broader question of the authority of the 
church’s tradition and institutional hierarchy. Following Kiing’s censure 
by the Sacred Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith in December 
1979, Joseph Cardinal Hoffner, president of the West German Bishops’ 
Conference, told the press that “the chief issue is Kiing’s stand on infalli- 
bility [of the popel” (Sheehan 1980, p. 40; cf. Swidler 1981). Küng (1970, 
1981; cf. Haring and Kuschel 1980) has deliberately and openly chal- 
lenged conventional interpretations of the notion of papal infallibility. 
Because of his “contempt for the magisterium of the Church,” as the con- 
gregation put it, and his stands on the issues of infallibility, the divinity 
of Jesus, and the virginity of Mary, Küng was barred from his chair of 
dogma and ecumenical theology at the State University at Tiibingen. There 
are striking differences between that censure and the censure of modernist 
scholars, in terms of both their intensity and their scope. Kiing has not 
been declared a heretic, although the controversy may not yet be over. It 
is too early to predict the outcome of the Kiing controversy or of similar 
controversies elsewhere, but whatever decisions are made by the Vatican, 
it should be remembered that in terms of the history of the papacy, the 
modernist controversy was a relatively recent event, and we can be sure 
that there is a residue of influence from that controversy that will affect 
contemporary styles of papal governance. Furthermore, in the midst of 
demands that he stand firm and defend the faith from attacks, John Paul IT 
has chosen to identify the enemy within the church rather than outside the 
institution, to quarrel with heresies rather than with non-Christians (with 
the exception of Marxism, although there, too, he has been more concerned 
with Marxism within the church than outside it). 


THE RITUAL OF THE HERESY HUNT 


Both the extent of the antimodernist campaign and the later suppression of 
the antimodernists by the Vatican show that the real issue surrounding 
modernism, at least by the time of its condemnation, was much more than 
a series of specific objections to particular modernist ideas, or even the use 
of scientific methods for historical and textual research. The real issue 
Pius X addressed in his pronouncements was a broadly perceived challenge 
of the authority of Catholic orthodoxy, of the Roman church, and of those 
who ran the institution. The conflict exemplified the character of conflict 
in cultural institutions and the dynamics of the heresy hunt. 

There were five broad mechanisms of control available to the hierarchy 
for the suppression of modernism. First, articles or books that were de- 
clared heretical could be placed on the Index of Prohibited Books (1930). 
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Second, the careers of Catholic clergy could be ruined, either directly or 
indirectly, in order to force compliance with the Vatican’s wishes. Clergy, 
of course, were subject to more sanctions than laity, and members of re- 
ligious orders more than diocesan (or “secular’’) priests. Third, the heret- 
ical ideas of an individual or a group could be condemned by a decree of 
an ecclesiastical body (such as the Congregation of the Holy Office or the 
Congregation of the Index) or by an encyclical from the pope. 

In such an event, individuals could be required to make a public retrac- 
tion of all errors in their work, even to the extent of agreeing with the 
language of the condemnation that was placed in direct opposition to that 
work, a requirement which more than one scholar accused of modernism 
found particularly distasteful. A fourth mechanism was the institutional- 
ization of structures designed to detect and punish persons found guilty of 
those heresies denounced by an ecclesiastical body or the pope. Finally, 
behind all the other measures was a fifth weapon used by the Vatican— 
excommunication. Excommunication denies individuals “communion” with 
the church and its members; they are not allowed to attend mass and to 
receive or give the sacraments, and members of the church are to avoid 
all communication with them (Attwater 1954, p. 182). All five types of 
control mechanisms were used by the Roman hierarchy in an escalating 
campaign against modernism. 

Few of the modernists, and even those who deliberately disassociated 
themselves from the modernists (e.g., Louis Duchesne, Loisy’s teacher at 
the Institut catholique in Paris, and Père Lagrange)!®8 escaped having 
works placed on the /ndex of Prohibited Books (1930). Major clergy in the 
movement, particularly Loisy and Tyrrell, found their careers stifled by 
Rome so as to minimize the direct effects of their writing or teaching on the 
Catholic population. Sometimes even those who were in contact with the 
heretics were affected; Loisy’s students, for example, were barred from or- 
dination by Cardinal Richard in Paris (Petre 1944). Censors were to be 
appointed in each diocese, and a “Council of Vigilance” was to meet in a 
secret session in each diocese in order to “watch most carefully for every 
trace and sign of modernism both in publications and in teaching . . .” 
(Pius X, 1908, pp. 340-41). An antimodernist oath was instituted to be 
taken by all clerics who were to be promoted to major orders and by all 
clergy who exercised ministerial functions. There were no significant move- 
ments of protest except in Germany where university professors were ex- 


18 Von Hiigel found it difficult to be sympathetic to Lagrange when the latter’s works 
were condemned because he had worked “actively, in word and deed, for Loisy’s con- 
demnation (whilst knowing very well how ... Loisy was in the right)” (von Hügel 
to Ward, October 18, 1907, Wilfred Ward Papers VII 143, MS deposit 21, St. Andrews 
University Library). 
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empted so as not to be “humiliated before their Protestant colleagues” 
(Vidler 1934, p. 219). 

As expected, major visible figures in the movement were excommuni- 
cated (“If there are to be excommunications,” Robert Dell wrote in a let- 
ter, “the more the better...” [Dell to A. L. Lilley, October 25, 1907, MS. 
30607, St. Andrews University Library). Finally, a secret international 
organization, the Sodalitium Pianum, or Sapiniére,!® was organized in 1909 
for the purpose of combating modernism. Working through a network of 
“integralist Catholics,” the Sapiniére, under the leadership of Msgr. Um- 
berto Benigni, launched violent anonymous attacks against anyone and 
everyone suspected of modernist ideas or unorthodox doctrines. Papers 
seized by the Germans in Belgium during World War I have opened up 
- the veil of secrecy covering the organization, although the papers were not 
fully disclosed until Emile Poulat (1969) compiled them in his work 
Intégrisme et catholicisme intégral. 

The Sapiniére, with the highest authority of the Vatican, created tre- 
mendous disruptions in the lives and careers of countless Catholics and 
provided a strong undercurrent of suspicion and mistrust throughout the 
church, virtually paralyzing scholarly inquiry, from its founding until the 
outbreak of the war in 1914. One of the most significant outcomes of the 
entire affair is that gradually the Sapiniére itself came under the suspicion 
of forces who instigated the antimodernist campaign in Rome, the Civiltà 
cattolica Jesuits. Finally, in 1914 Pope Benedict called for an end to dis- 
sensions within the church, and a number of integralist books were actually 
placed on the Jndex (see Weber 1962). 

Modernism as a movement was virtually eradicated long before the 
Sapiniére was considered no longer necessary (von Hiigel to Petre, Novem- 
ber 1918, Add. MS. 45362, British Library; von Hügel 1927, p. 248). 
However, the effects of its denunciation were widespread and long lasting. 
The Vatican was able to mobilize various aspects of the Roman church and 
to reassert its authority. 

The Roman hierarchy’s misleading caricature of modernism was prob- 
ably not a deliberate, malicious fabrication but a genuine effort to save 
the church from what was perceived as a grave threat to its very existence. 
When members of the hierarchy charged modernists with cleverly dis- 
guising their thought by making it appear unsystematic, they were prob- 
ably describing the situation for the most part as they actually perceived it. 
Not only did church officials define modernism as a definite system of 
thought, but they tended to link Catholic modernism with all forms of 
modernism—political, literary, and artistic. 


19 The Sapiniére was closely aligned with the well-known Action francaise, a reaction- 


ary group in France growing out of the Dreyfus affair in the 1890s (Vidler 1962, p. 
25). For more on the Action francaise see Weber (1962). 
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HERESY AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


Even the most muddled thinkers attempt to systematize their definitions 
of situations and world views, at least so that there is apparent consistency 
among all their component parts (see Festinger 1957; Geertz 1973). This 
tendency toward consistency means that when any one part of a system 
of thought is attacked, the rest of the system, too, may be perceived as 
threatened. That process is even more salient when the system of thought 
in question concerns ultimate issues and, in the case of religious systems 
such as Catholicism, one’s ultimate fate. Thus, when, in the name of sci- 
ence, people began to attack the accuracy of the creation story in Genesis, 
the authorship of the Bible, and the authority of the pope, it was not just 
the specific doctrine in question that was under discussion but the entire 
body of Catholic doctrine. Violent anticlerical attacks on the church 
throughout the 19th century meant that such questions took on the aura 
of an attack on the existence of Catholicism and the Roman church, even 
when they were not intended to do so. 

Not only is there to be consistency within a belief system, but there 
should also be consistency at that interface of belief systems and social 
organization, that is, within the beliefs and attitudes held by various groups 
of people. When an institution and the system of thought it represents are 
under attack, the leaders of the institution demand a high level of consen- 
sus from its members. When the modernists, especially the priests among 
them, claimed the right to hold opinions outside the boundaries of official 
Catholicism, their claim was defined as a deliberate attack on the institu- 
tion. Furthermore, as the conflict between modernists and church author- 
ities escalated, the issues of the conflict shifted from specific questions sur- 
rounding Catholic doctrines and the use of scientific historiography to the 
issue of the amount of authority allocated to the modernist scholars, on 
the one hand, and to church authorities and Vatican theologians, on the 
other. Both sides claimed to champion the Catholic faith and to defend it 
from its ultimate demise in the modern world, to be on the side of good 
in a battle with evil forces. Each claimed legitimate authority in matters 
of mutual concern. Catholic scholars, oriented toward the norms of the 
scholarly community, demanded their right to do scientific research freely, 
even if the results of their research challenged official church teachings. 
Not to do so would have been radically inconsistent with their own defi- 
nitions of scholarly inquiry, which demanded the unfettered pursuit of “the 
facts,” wherever that pursuit might lead them. 

The church hierarchy responded to its crisis in the 19th century by fo- 
cusing on the authority of the church and the papal office because that 
office was the traditional guardian of the faith and was also a major focus 
of attacks by anticlericals and Protestants. Operating within the norms of 
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the magisterium, the teaching authority of the church, church leaders de- 
manded the right to have the final word on all doctrinal matters and to 
require the silence of the Catholic scholars who dared to oppose them on 
matters of faith. In fact, because the crisis of the moment seemed to require 
absolute consistency, Vatican authorities demanded that they not only dis- 
continue teaching and writing their false doctrines but also discontinue be- 
lieving them. | 

There is nothing inherent in the role of a scholar which requires rebel- 
lion against the Vatican. That is, there is no inevitable defermination of 
belief systems by social structural arrangements. Instead, belief systems 
grow out of definitions which people in particular social statuses create in 
their historical situations, searching for ideas which have affinities with per- 
ceived interests. That does mean, however, that concrete structural arrange- 
ments have a powerful influence on the way in which ideas are shaped, par- 
ticularly in social conflict situations. Similarly, the ideas and beliefs to 
which people adhere have a powerful influence on whom they will associate 
with and what statuses and roles they will hold. 

Catholic modernists were faced with conflicting demands. As they defined 
their situations at the end of the 19th century, the norms of scientific 
research required a certain suspension of judgment concerning the objects 
of their investigation. There is nothing inherent in the role of ecclesiastical 
leader that requires one to suppress scholars. But Vatican officials were 
also faced with contradictory demands in the acting out of their roles. They 
believed it was their duty to demand total submission and to defend Cath- 
olic orthodoxy, on the one hand, but to rely on Catholic scholars for the 
development of Catholic teaching institutions, on the other. Both modern- 
ists and antimodernists found themselves in ambivalent situations and 
sought ways of thinking and acting that were not ambivalent. 

Modernism and antimodernism alike evolved out of the way in which 
certain (not all) Catholic scholars and some (not all) Catholic officials 
defined their interests and those of Catholicism. They were shaped out of 
adaptations of scientific thought and scholasticism, respectively, as the 
modernists and antimodernists found an affinity between their goals and 
perspectives, on the one hand, and either scientific or scholastic thought, 
on the other. 

It was not, however, simply the ambivalence of their situations and the 
conflicts between science and scholastic theology that precipitated the mod- 
ernist crisis. It was also the Vatican’s posture of heresy hunting that ironi- 
cally elicited a reform movement among scholars who might otherwise 
never have created one. In many ways the Vatican policy itself was respon- 
sible for provoking an organization of scholars into existence, keeping it 
within limits by frustrating it at every turn, and eventually destroying it. 
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Why, then, did church authorities even bother with the modernists and 
their scholarship, if their actions were provoking the formation of a reform 
movement? In part, it was perhaps because they were not cognizant of the 
consequences of their actions. More important, however, it was because the 
existence of the modernist movement was not only a threat, it was also a 
source of strength. The modernists served as a symbolic focus for the hier- 
archy’s attack on subversive forces responsible for the church’s many prob- 
lems. That curious development is less baffling when one recognizes the 
central role that heresy plays in the process of belief formation and in the 
mobilizing of people in voluntary religious institutions.2° Heresy and ortho- 
doxy are two sides of the same coin; they are two aspects of the same social 
process within which belief systems are defined. Belief systems are not cre- 
ated by people sitting around passively contemplating the universe (al- 
though some passive contemplation may play an essential role) but by 
groups of people interacting with other groups of people, dialoguing, de- 
bating, and sometimes fighting. Of particular importance in the process is 
the interaction between heretics and the orthodox, between heresy and or- 
thodoxy, Heresy, which is remote and near at the same time (as are here- 
tics), which has social origins and social consequences, grows out of and 
then feeds back on particular belief systems. The study of the process of 
labeling heresies sheds light on the process of belief formation and the re- 
lationship between beliefs and social organization. 

People tend to act In a routine fashion, operating within boundaries es- 
tablished by the normative requirements of their roles. In times of crisis, 
however, structures and beliefs alike are shifted, transformed, and recre- 
ated. People break the rules and redefine their situations, Unanticipated 
consequences inevitably ensue from such situations, and it is Important for 
sociologists to examine those processes of change and redefinition, to recog- 
nize the importance of conflict in the formation of beliefs and values. The 
dynamics of the heresy hunt can be seen in the development of religious 
and nonreligious belief systems alike. It is important that we learn how to 
identify the ways in which unanticipated consequences of social and cul- 
tural changes are brought about so that they can be anticipated, but with- 
out simply arguing that for every Trotsky there must be a Stalin or for 
every counterculture, a Nixon. 


20 One example of how that process of symbolic focusing on the modernists worked 
can be seen in an incident described by Giovanni Genocchi in a letter to Loisy: “The 
day before yesterday, the Pope, speaking of Minocchi, said that he was loysien. On the 
contrary, was the reply, he contests Loisy on many points! Even so, his method is 
loysien (This is confidential)” (Genocchi to Loisy, January 18, 1904, MSS N.a.fr. 
15654, Bibliothéque nationale; see Turvasi [1979], p. 129, for complete translation of 
the letter). 
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This paper explores the effects of environmental variability and 
grain on the niche width of organizational populations. It develops a 
model of the manner in which environmental variations affect the 
life chances of specialist and generalist organizations. This model 
predicts that death rates of generalists exceed those of specialists in 
fine-grained environments, regardless of the level of variability, but 
that generalists have lower death rates when environmental variation 
is both coarse grained and large. The model is applied to a sample of 
restaurant organizations in 18 California cities. Maximum likelihood 
estimates and tests confirm the major predictions of the model. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Organizational ecology seeks to explain the dynamics of the relation of 
organizations to the environment. In the broadest terms, population 
ecologists ask, Why are there so many kinds of organization and why 
are there no more? In seeking to answer this question, ecologists assume 
that structural inertia limits the capacity of organizations to make radical 
changes in strategy and structure. If inertial forces are strong, adaptation 
by individual organizations cannot be the main force for change in organiza- 
tional populations. In addition to facing strong inertial forces, most organiza- 
tions face changing environments. Each time an environment changes, the 
survival chances characterizing each population also change. The pattern 
of structural variation at any time reflects the previous history of selection 
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(differential rates of birth and death). That is, the distributions of organiza- 
tional characteristics reflect the underlying selection pressures. Therefore, 
processes of change in biotic and organizational populations have important 
similarities. Earlier (Hannan and Freeman 1977), we urged organizational 
analysts to exploit these parallels and use the powerful and suggestive 
models of population ecology. 

Modern bioecology emphasizes evolutionary dynamics that underlie 
patterns in nature. Organizational theory also focuses on structural arrange- 
ments but lacks a satisfactory theory of change. Therefore, we emphasize 
patterns of change in developing ecological theories of organizations. The 
research reported here is part of that general effort. 

In particular, our earlier work proposed that modern theories of niche 
width, like Levins’s (1968) fitness-set theory, be used to explain the distribu- 
tion of specialist and generalist organizations across social environments. 
We adapted Levins’s model to suit organizational analysis and applied it 
to populations of restaurants in 18 California cities. Our goal was to learn 
whether our version of fitness-set theory describes selection processes in 
these organizational populations. 

In applying ecological theories to sociological ends, one important 
strategic choice concerns the question whether to analyze equilibrium 
distributions or the underlying dynamics. Modern ecological theory empha- 
sizes the fact that environmental changes affect observed distributions 
largely by altering birthrates and death rates of populations using different 
adaptive strategies. Competition is invoked as a mechanism for linking 
environmental change and changes in these vital rates. Despite this empha- 
sis, much ecological analysis focuses on equilibrium distributions rather 
than on rates. Such an emphasis may be appropriate when time scales are 
long, competitive pressures are strong, and environments do not fluctuate. 

Most interesting organizational populations face continually changing, 
uncertain environments. Therefore, we doubt that equilibrium analysis is 
appropriate for organizational ecology. Even if competitive pressures on 
organizational populations are strong, equilibrium analysis of organization- 
environment relations seems unlikely to be helpful. For this reason, we do 
not follow Levins and other niche theorists exactly. 

Theories that account for the full range of ecological phenomena, and 
provide a comprehensive answer to the question of observed organizational 
variability, presume rather detailed knowledge of the constituent processes 
leading to evolution of organizational forms. Rates of birth and rates of 
death must be studied separately if net mortality under various circum- 
stances is to be explained. In this first effort we focus attention on mortality 
rates. 

A key element in our research strategy is an attempt to infer differences 
in specialism/generalism from observed (or reported) organizational 
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strategy and structure. Using data from interviews with key staff members, 
we place each establishment in one of a series of types on a continuum 
from specialism to generalism. 

The important implication of Levins’s model is that the advantages of 
generalism depend in a complex way on the distribution of environmental 
variations. We estimate models in which the relative death rates of special- 
ists and generalists depend in a nonlinear way on overall variability and 
the pattern or “grain” of variability. Estimates from this model permit 
inferences about whether life expectancies of specialists and generalists 
vary across environments in a manner that agrees with niche theory. 

It is important to point out that our tests of hypotheses actually concern 
three broad questions. Does our theory describe, at least approximately, the 
processes governing organizational niche width? Do organizational niche- 
width processes operate at least partly as a force of mortality? Are our 
procedures for inferring differences in specialism/generalism of organiza- 
tions from strategy and structure sound? 

The paper is organized as follows: Section II reviews Levins’s theory of 
niche width, and Section ITI develops an extension appropriate for organiza- 
tional analysis. Section IV explains why we test the model with data on 
restaurant organizations, and Section V describes our research design. 
Section VI tells how we measured organizational and environmental proper- 
ties. Section VII describes how these measures are distributed in our sample. 
Our objective is to estimate the effects of combinations of organizational 
and environmental characteristics on death rates. Section VIII describes 
how we used Tuma’s (1980) RATE program to estimate such effects, and 
Section IX reports our findings. The concluding section discusses implica- 
tions of the findings. 


Il. NICHE-WIDTH THEORY 


The concept of niche plays a central role in modern ecology, expressing the 
ways in which the growth rates of populations depend on resources and on 
the actions of other populations. Although many niche dimensions can be 
studied, most empirical work concentrates on one dimension—niche width. 
Niche width refers to a population’s tolerance for changing levels of re- 
sources, its ability to resist competitors, and its response to other factors 
that inhibit growth. A population which has wide tolerance, meaning that 
it can reproduce in diverse circumstances, is said to have a broad niche. 
Populations with broad niches are commonly called generalists. Populations 
with more limited ranges of tolerance are called specialists. Niche-width 
theories are formulated to explain how environmental variations affect the 
life chances of specialists and generalists. 

Niche-width theories address a Jack-of-all-trades problem. They consider 
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obvious trade-offs between tolerance of widely varying conditions and 
capacity for high performance in any particular situation. Levins (1968), 
whose lead we follow, proposed a principle of allocation: each population 
has a constant sum of fitness that may be allocated across strategies for 
playing the evolutionary game. Specialist populations follow the strategy 
of betting all of their fitness chips on specific outcomes; generalists hedge 
their bets. 

We argued in earlier papers that the distinction between specialist and 
generalist organizations involves issues of slack or excess capacity. General- 
ists must hold some productive capacity in reserve. But specialists commit 
most of their resources to a few tactics for dealing with the environment. 
Thus specialist organizations will appear to be leaner than generalists, to 
have less organizational fat. So in a sense we ask whether organizational 
slack provides any evolutionary advantage. 

Niche-width theories address both temporal and spatial variations in 
environments. They typically focus on two features of temporal and spatial 
distributions. The first is the level of environmental variability, the variance 
of the series about its mean. The second is one characteristic of the pattern 
of variation, grain. Grain refers to the degree of mixing of different types of 
outcomes in the temporal or spatial distribution. Think of a spatial distribu- 
tion composed of small squares of several types. When the squares are well 
mixed, one will seldom encounter large patches of a single kind of square. 
Such a distribution is said to be fine grained. If, instead, there are large 
clumps of homogeneous squares, the distribution is said to be coarse grained. 
When one considers change over time, grain refers to the length of typical 
periodicities. When fluctuations occur frequently, so that tenure in any 
one environmental condition is short, the environment is said to be fine 
grained. Fluctuating environments in which tenure is long are coarse 
grained. Except for the extreme case of complete stability, variability and 
grain can vary independently. 

In Levins’s model, variability and grain predict optimal niche width, 
given certain assumptions about tolerances. We have discussed sociological 
interpretations of Levins’s theory elsewhere (Hannan and Freeman 1977). 
Here we review briefly its main elements. 

Levins defines a fitness function that tells how well phenotypes bearing 
each level of some trait fare in a particular environment. The fitness function 
tells which level of y is optimal in that environment and how depariures 
from the optimal level lower fitness. Letting the trait under study be 
denoted by y, the fitness function in environment 1 can be written as 
w(y, Ex). Levins assumes that this function is nonnegative, symmetric 
around the optimal level, y*, and decreases to zero as |y* — y| increases. 
To give an organizational example, y might represent degree of formalization 
of procedures. In any given environment defined in terms of legal-political 
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structures, social conditions, market characteristics, and technology, the 
fitness function would tell which level of formalization was optimal and how 
higher or lower levels would penalize an organization in its life chances or 
chance of reproducing itself. 

The degree of generalism manifested in a population is the rate at which 
wly, E(t)| declines. Consider figure 1. In it, a specialist with a peaked fitness 
function is contrasted with a generalist, whose function is flatter. 

Environments vary in ways that make alternative solutions to the 
problem of survival more or less substitutable. Figure 2 plots illustrative 
fitness functions for populations in two local environments, called “patches,” 
in which it has fitness functions w(y, 1) and w(y, Ez). The curves overlap 
substantially in figure 2a, which means that the two patches pose similar 
adaptive challenges for the population. Figure 20 illustrates a case where 
the patches are dissimilar; the average curve has two peaks. High fitness in 
Ey precludes high fitness in Æx. 

Levins represented fitness sets with curves like those in figure 3, whose 
axes are fitnesses in the two kinds of patches. Each population with a distinct 
strategy is a point in the fitness set. Selection chooses points on the boundary 
of the fitness set since they are points of maximum fitness. Figure 3a repre- 
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Fic. 1.—Specialists and generalists 
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sents the fitness sets for the curves in figure 2a. This fitness set is convex 
along the upper-right boundary. That is, all straight lines connecting 
points in the set fall within the set. The case of dissimilar patches produces 
a concave fitness set, as in figure 3b. . 

Levins introduced a graphical method for finding how optimal strategies 
depend on patterns of environmental change. This method involves using 
a so-called adaptive function, which tells how selection weights the fitnesses 
in the various patches. Levins considered cases in which there are only two 
‘kinds of patches which can be distributed with either fine grain or coarse 
grain. In the case of fine grain, actors encounter the environment in small 
patches. Since a given patch will be large for some forms and small for 
others,” patch size must be defined relatively. A patch is considered to be 
small for some unit if the typical duration in the patch is short relative to 
its life expectancy. Fine-grained environments are experienced as an average 
of the various types of patches. For example, an environment fluctuating 
rapidly between hot and cold may seem warm. Levins reasoned (see also 
Roughgarden 1979, p. 269) that selection in fine-grained environments 
weights fitnesses in the two patches additively. This reasoning implies that 
overall fitness is a linear combination of the two fitnesses weighted by the 
relative frequency of the patches: A(f) = @w(Z,) + (1 — @)w(E,), where 0 
is the probability that the environment is in patch type £;. When the 
typical duration in a patch is long relative to life expectancy, the environ- 
ment is not experienced as an average. Survival requires enduring long 
spells of either kind of patch. Forms that are poorly suited to either kind 
have a low probability of survival. This reasoning implies that selection 
processes in coarse-grained environments respond to some multiplicative 
function of fitnesses in the two patches. Levins chose the log-linear form, 
In A(c) = 6w(E;) + (1 — @)w(F,). Roughgarden (1979, p. 269) gives a 
population-genetic justification of this specification. In figures 4 and 5, the 
two adaptive functions, A(f) and A(c), are represented by dashed lines. 

Optimal populations in an environment are those points in the fitness set 
that are tangent to the highest-valued adaptive function that intersects 
the fitness set. A graphical analysis of the case of high variability (6 œ .5) 
is shown in figure 4a. Variability is high in the sense that F, and Ee are 
equally likely at any time. This figure shows that generalism is favored in 
all kinds of fluctuating environments when fitness sets are convex. Both the 
linear and log-linear adaptive functions select populations with moderate 
fitnesses in both kinds of patches, that is, generalists. 

Suppose that typical fluctuations are large relative to tolerances, which 
3 Judgments about the sizes of typical patches must consider the adaptive capacities and 


life expectancies of forms. A short-term business cycle might be coarse grained for a small 
business and fine grained for a large one. 
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means that fitness sets are concave. Fine-grained variations favor specialists, 
but coarse-grained variations favor generalists, as is shown in figure 5.3 

Finally, stable environments favor specialist organizations regardless of 
grain and the shape of the fitness functions; that is, specialists will tend to 
dominate all stable environments. 


II. A MODEL FOR ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS ON ORGANIZATIONAL 
DEATH RATES 


Earlier (Hannan and Freeman 1977) we proposed that the theory reviewed 
in Section II be adapted and applied to the problem of explaining niche 
width in organizational populations. We pointed out that not all of the 
predictions of niche-width theory agree with the conventional wisdom 
about organizations. Organizations supposedly manage their dependencies 
in turbulent environments by expanding into new geographical areas, 
integrating vertically, or diversifying products. Each of these adaptations 
makes an organization more generalized. Thus received theory implies 
that variable environments favor generalists.* In contrast, we predict that 
only coarse-grained variations favor generalism. 

We do not apply fitness-set theory directly. Instead, as we pointed out 
in the Introduction, we propose a model for environmental effects on 
organizational death rates which agrees qualitatively with fitness-set 
theory. Our model is less general since it pertains only to death rates of 
organizations. At the same time, it adds some substantive meat to the bare 
bones of fitness-set theory, telling more specifically how environmental 
variations affect organizational niche width. 

This study concentrates on the effects of variations in demand for services. 
Restaurant sales fluctuate with seasons, business cycles, and consumer 
income cycles. They also respond to purely local events and to fashions and 
fads. Are typical demand variations large relative to the adaptive capacities 
3 Actually, Levins concluded that coarse-grained variations favor polymorphic popula- 
tions—single populations that include subforms specialized to alternative patches. Some 
kinds of organizations are close analogues to polymorphs. Conglomerate multinational 
firms are a good example. The possibility of organizational polymorphism must be con- 
sidered in any completely general analysis. However, we are dealing with simple organi- 
zations for which polymorphism is unlikely. Either restaurant establishments are spe- 
cialized to a particular environmental dimension or they are not. Therefore, for the 
application at hand, we conclude that generalists are favored in all coarse-grained, vari- 
able environments. If we studied restaurant companies rather than establishments, the 
problem of polymorphism would be more serious. Some corporations operate fast-food 
establishments, dinner houses, and a variety of specialized restaurants in addition to 
their other businesses. Furthermore, many corporations in the restaurant business are 


diversified in lines of business having nothing to do with restaurants. Selection processes 
working on the restaurants are not easily observed at the corporate level. 

4 Representative citations for arguments of this sort are to be found in Ashby’s (1952) 
Law of Requisite Variety, Katz and Kahn (1978, p. 131), Lawrence and Lorsch (1967, 
p. 8), Chandler (1962, pp. 42-49), Thompson (1967, pp. 34-37), and Pfeffer and Salancik 
(1978). 
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of restaurants? Most restaurants seem to operate close to the margin, 
suggesting that they are sensitive to even small fluctuations in demand. 
This means that the fitness sets of restaurants are concave with respect to 
typical variations in demand. The rest of our argument depends on this 
assumption.§ 

Although Levins’s model predicts only equilibrium distributions, we 
want to introduce dynamic considerations. Instead of assuming that 
equilibrium has been reached, we study the impact of various factors on 
death rates of organizational forms with specialist and generalist charac- 
teristics. 

The rest of this paper develops implications of niche theory for the 
effects of environments on death rates of specialist and generalist organiza- 
tions. For simplicity, as well as to impose nonnegativity on rates, we 
specify models in which environmental characteristics have linear effects on 
the natural logarithm of the death rate. 

The most important step in operationalizing niche theory is specifying 
the precise forms of environmental effects. As we mentioned above, Levins 
considered situations in which the environment fluctuates between only 
two kinds of patches. We extend his treatment to the case in which environ- 
ments fluctuate over continua. Let r indicate the death rate of an organiza- 
tion at time £. We propose that 


r = exp (a + BG + yGV + 6GS + tGVS + A), (1) 


where G is a dummy variable that tells whether the organization is a general- 
ist, V records the variability of its environment, and S is a dummy variable 
that equals one if the environment has coarse grain. The remaining term, 
A, summarizes the effects of other variables® that affect death rates. This 
model can be reduced to each case in figures 4 and 5 by setting some combi- 
nation of parameters to zero, as we now show. 

The simplest way to interpret the model in (1) is in terms of relative 
death rates of generalists and specialists, A = 7,/r,., where r, and r, are the 
death rates for generalists and specialists, respectively. The baseline for all 
comparisons is the death rate for specialists, obtained by setting G = 0 in 
equation (1): 


r, = exp (a+ A). | (2) 
The death rate for generalists, obtained by setting G = 1 in (1), is 
ro =exp(atBtyV+é6S+(VS4 A). (3) 


5 When fitness sets are convex, variable environments favor generalists regardless of 
grain. Thus if restaurant organizations have convex fitness sets, grain will not play any 
role in affecting death rates. Our hypothesis will fail. 


6 This model does not make any predictions about the main effects of variability and 
grain, We do, however, include such effects in the empirical analysis reported below in 
order to ensure that we do not confound main effects and interaction effects. 
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The ratio (3) to (2) is the relative death rate, 
A = exp (B + YV + êS + tys). (4) 


Niche theory makes one global prediction and several specific ones. The 
global prediction is that selection processes for organizations differ in fine- 
grained and coarse-grained environments. Since we measure coarse grain by 
seasonality, the prediction is, 


hypothesis 1:80 and (+90. 


Our specific hypotheses are predictions about how selection processes 
differ with grain. In the case of fine grain, niche theory implies that special- 
ism is optimal at all levels of variability (see figs. 4a and 5a). Setting S = 0 
in expression (4) gives A(f), the relative death rate in fine-grained environ- 
ments, as 


A(f) = exp (B + YV). (5) 


Niche theory implies that A(f) exceeds unity over the range of variation in 
V. This requires 

hypothesis 2a: 8 > 0, 
and 

hypothesis 2b: 8 -+ yV > 0 over the range of V. 


Hypothesis 2b requires that either y > 0, or, if y < 0, |yV(max)| < [8], 
since V is a variance and cannot be negative. 

Hypothesis 2a is common to all well-known theories of organization- 
environment relations. It is widely assumed that stable environments favor 
specialist organizations. Hypothesis 2b is distinctive to the model that we 
have proposed. The more conventional view holds that increasing vari- 
ability increases the relative advantage of generalists, that y is negative. 

The case of coarse grain is more complex. Figure 4 implies that specialists 
are favored when seasonality (coarse grain) combines with low variability, 
but that generalists are favored when seasonality combines with high 
variability. When S equals unity, the relative death rates of generalists and 
specialists in coarse-grained environments, A(c), have the form 


A(c) = exp[8+6+(y¥+)V]. (6) 
As we stated above, niche theory implies that specialists are favored 


when variability is low, but that generalists are favored when variability 
is high. In terms of the model, this means that, 


hypothesis 3: A(c) > 1 for V(min) but < 1 for V(max), 


where V(min) and V(max) denote the minimum and maximum levels of 
environmental variability. This hypothesis has two implications for the 
parameters of the model: 


hypothesis 3a: 6 + ô> 0, 
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and 
hypothesis 3b: y +¢ <0. 


Most important, the values of the four parameters must imply that the 
expression in brackets in (6) changes from positive to negative within the 
observed range of V. 


IV. WHY STUDY RESTAURANTS? 


Although the restaurant industry is huge in terms of employment and sales, 
individual restaurants are neither large nor powerful. Why study restaurants 
rather than the large firms and government bureaus which have pre- 
occupied organizational research? The choice of restaurants offers six 
advantages for testing niche-width theories: 

1. Most comparative research on organization-environment relations can- 
not specify and measure well the environments of organizations. The 
environments of most large firms have unclear spatial boundaries. They 
include capital markets, product markets, and consumer markets which 
span national economies and often cross national borders. Moreover, 
national states have become an increasingly important feature of the 
environment of many firms, particularly large ones. Such firms, interesting 
though they may be, are not good candidates for simple ecological analysis. 
It is just too difficult to specify variations in relevant environments. Restau- 
rants, however, typically depend on local environments for capital, labor, 
factors of production, and especially consumers. Such localized dependence 
simplifies the task of measuring relevant environmental variations. 

2. Since organizational death rates vary widely, it is necessary to study 
large populations facing similar environments. Restaurants are small 
enough that most cities have many of them. Hence it is feasible to estimate 
the distributions of effects of environmental variations on restaurants. 

3. All kinds of restaurants exist in diverse urban environments. Conse- 
quently, there is a good chance that the effects of grain and variability can 
be distinguished empirically. 

4. Restaurants have diverse forms or strategies. For example, fast-food 
forms, many types of ethnic restaurants, coffee shops, luxury dinner houses, 
and natural food restaurants can be readily identified. Moreover, an 
obvious spectrum of specialism/generalism underlies the variety of forms. 
Some restaurants, such as sandwich shops and nightclubs, specialize in a 
narrow price range; others span much of the range. Similarly, some restau- 
rants, such as doughnut shops and luncheonettes, specialize in one part of 
the day; others operate 24 hours a day. Finally, some restaurants specialize 
in a narrowly defined cuisine; others provide a broad array of menu items. 
Overall there appears to be great variability in terms of specialism-general- 
ism. 
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5. Restaurants supposedly have much shorter life expectancies than 
most other kinds of firms. If death rates are sufficiently high, observation 
over short periods can yield enough failures to permit meaningful survival 
analysis. We chose to study restaurants partly for the reason that geneticists 
study Drosophila. Both forms turn over rapidly enough that one is not 
restricted to retrospective analysis. 

6. Finally, it is easy to find reasonably complete listings of restaurants 
in urban areas. Since restaurants depend on local consumer environments, 
they usually purchase listings in the Yellow Pages. This publication provides 
a convenient universe from which to sample restaurants. 

All these reasons suggest that restaurants are a nearly ideal kind of 
organization on which to conduct a prospective test of our niche-width 
hypotheses. 


V. RESEARCH DESIGN 


We conducted prospective analysis because following establishments 
forward in time increases the likelihood of recording events for short-lived 
organizations. We wanted to avoid sampling only the most successful 
members of a population, as is common in organizational research. In the 
present context, picking only successful organizations is tantamount to 
sampling on the dependent variable. Such sampling plans make it extremely 
difficult to obtain unbiased estimates of structural! relationships. 

The unit of analysis here is the individual! establishment. The goal of 
our design was to maximize variation in grain and in variability among 
establishments. However, we knew nothing about the environments of 
particular establishments before sampling. Therefore, we used information 
about variation in sales among cities in designing a plan for sampling 
establishments. We analyzed time series of aggregate restaurant sales by 
quarter for the 200 largest cities in California for 1974-77 and chose 18 
cities that fell toward the extremes in the joint distribution of seasonality 
and variability of aggregate sales. Sampling establishments within these 
cities should maximize variation in grain and variability and minimize the 
correlation between them. 

In 1977 we sampled up to 50 establishments in each city. In cities with 
more than 50 restaurants we took a random sample; in smaller cities we 
selected the whole population. Establishments that had already closed or 
that refused’ to participate were replaced with a randomly chosen alterna- 
tive when the local population had not been exhausted. 

We conducted telephone interviews with owners or managers to obtain 
information about each restaurant’s history and current operations. The 
interviews were repeated in 1978 and 1979. In later interviews, we added 


7 The refusal rate for the three years of study was 6%, 
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establishments to replace those that had failed. In an effort to obtain more 
variation in life-cycle characteristics, we oversampled newly listed restau- 
rants in the second and third waves. In all, we sampled 985 establishments. ë 

The period of observation ranges from one to three years because restau- 
rants were added in the second and third years of the study. This jeature 
of the design requires use of a method of analysis that adjusts properly for 
differential length of exposure to the risk of an observed death. We discuss 
this issue in Section VIII. 

Though most establishments in the sample are independently owned 
local establishments, 128 are branches of large chains. We suspect that the 
contingencies of selection differ for local establishments and members of 
chains. For one thing, chains operate in many local markets. Since we have 
information only on local environments, we restrict attention to organiza- 
tions that operate completely within the city. This restriction leaves us 
with 810 observations. In 22 of these cases, data on one or more key vari- 
ables were missing. Excluding these cases, the effective sample size is 788. 
Of these, 104 (13%) died during the observation period and 99 (13%) 
were sold. 


VI. MEASUREMENT 


Specialism and Generalism 


An organization can specialize on many dimensions. For example, a restau- 
rant can specialize in type of cuisine, style of service, hours of operation, 
price range, diversity of menu items, and range of services (e.g., cocktail 
service, entertainment, banquet facilities). Niche theory applies to special- 
ism on any dimension that affects survival chances. Only detailed study of 
a population of organizations can tell which dimensions are relevant. 
Probably several dimensions need to be considered for most organizational 
populations. 

In the first test of the model, we use a single measure of specialism. This 
measure reflects our understanding of the main strategic choices involved 
in attempting to establish a restaurant. Some entrepreneurs attempt to 
appeal to a narrow range of the population of potential customers.’ Others 


8 This excludes establishments that appeared following the sale of an original sample 
member at the same address. In an earlier report (Hannan and Freeman 1981), we ana- 
lyzed the full set of 1,097 establishments. However, this number is somewhat deceptive 
because we lack complete data on almost all of these new entrants. Therefore, we have 
decided to concentrate here on the original sample members. 


9 Any resident, commuter, or visitor to a city is likely to purchase meals at several res- 
taurants. Therefore, each person should be considered a multiple customer. Persons 
presumably distribute their purchases across an array of establishments. Restaurants 
should be considered specialized or not with respect to these patterns. Even if every 
person eats once a year at a particular type of ethnic restaurant, the ethnic form may still 
be quite specialized. 
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try to appeal to the “average” consumer who occupies the middle of the 
market range reflecting quality and price. After studying complete inter- 
views and advertisements in the Yellow Pages, we classified establishments 
into 33 forms. This coding relied heavily on menu specialization.'® It also 
took account of hours of operation, number of entrées, and staff composi- 
tion. We distinguished cafés, steakhouses, coffee shops, health food restau- 
rants, taco stands, and Basque restaurants, to name only a few. 

The measure used in this analysis collapses the 33 forms into three: 
generalist, fast-food establishment, and other specialist. To be coded a 
generalist, a restaurant had to meet three criteria: (1) offer a fairly general 
menu, not limited to such items as pizza or hamburgers and not dominated by 
a specific ethnic! cuisine; (2) employ at least one person in the differentiated 
role of chef!” or cook; and (3) offer seating in the restaurant. Of the restau- 
rants in the sample, 31% are generalists. The fast-food form contains 
establishments that specialize in one of the following: pizza, hamburgers, 
hot dogs, fried chicken, tacos, doughnuts, or ice cream. This category 
includes 34% of the establishments. The remaining 35%, the specialists, 
tend to feature ethnic cuisine or have a very limited menu. 

We assume that these broad forms respond differently to changing 
demand, that they have different fitness functions. Demand for restaurant 
services has many distinguishable components, such as the business lunch 
trade, family dining, tourism, meetings, and banquets. We assume that 
the various components do not change proportionately each time aggregate 
sales rise or fall. Generalists are presumably less sensitive to fluctuations in 
aggregate demand because they offer a greater range of services to more 
diversified populations of consumers. 


Environmental Characteristics 


Since many respondents were reluctant to reveal detailed financial infor- 
mation, we could not measure variability in sales for individual establish- 
ments. It is not clear that it would have been appropriate to do so. Extreme 
fluctuations in sales for a particular establishment may be confounded 


10 Whenever restaurants advertised their specializations in the Yellow Pages, we used 
this information in coding strategies. 


11Qne might argue that all of the restaurants in our sample specialize in terms of cuisine, 
that the generalists specialize in American food. But it is important to remember that 
specialism must be defined relative to the environment. A perfectly ordinary generalist 
in Bangkok or Marrakesh is a specialist in San Francisco. Likewise, American restaurants 
are considered quite exotic in most of the world. 


2 Many restaurants do not have a staff member with the formal role of chef or cook. 
This is true particularly of those that offer a very limited menu that can be mastered by 
most employees, e.g., sandwiches. Investment of resources in employing chefs and cooks 
is one of the fixed costs of generalism in the restaurant business. The value of having 
such staff is that they can prepare a wide variety af menu items and can shift production 
as tastes change. 
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with death. Restaurants may manipulate their prices, hours of operation, 
quality of food or service, and other features of their operations in ways 
which influence sales temporarily as business failure threatens. So, for both 
practical and theoretical reasons, we do not measure variability at the 
establishment level. Instead, we give each establishment the variability 
score for the city in which it is located. We used the time series of quarterly 
gross sales by city mentioned above. Figure 6 displays some of the extreme 
cases among the 18 cities. 

The ecological literature discusses effects of both variability and unpre- 
dictability of variations. Although both uncertainty and pure variability 
conceivably affect niche width, the existing literature is not very clear on 
this subject. For example, Levins did not draw a distinction between 
these two components of environmental fluctuations. Both may be relevant 
for many classes of organizations.'’ In this paper we concentrate on only 
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Fic. 6.—Quarterly aggregate restaurant sales in thousands of constant dollars for se- 
lected cities from fourth quarter of 1976 to first quarter of 1980. 


13 We decided not to specify the model in terms of uncertainty because the certainty of 
variations depends on an organization’s information-processing capacity as well as on 
the pattern of fluctuation. Introducing considerations of certainty will tend to shift the 
focus toward decision making. We want to emphasize the role of environmental forces 
rather than adaptation by individual organizations. Therefore, we focus on variability 
of environments rather than the certainty of variations. Of course, we recognize that 
obviously predictable patterns, such as the large increase in restaurant sales during the 
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one of them—variability. We argue that variability constrains niche width, 
whether or not it is predictable. Our measure of variability is the coefficient 
of variation of each city’s gross restaurant sales by quarter over the period 
extending from the fourth quarter of 1976 to the first quarter of 1980: 
Vi = on/Xx, where X; is the mean for the kth city of gross sales over the 
period and øx is the standard deviation of the time series over the period 
for the Ath city. 

The second environmental property is grain. It is not obvious a priori 
whether a particular patch size is large or small for a class of organizations. 
Should we analyze weekly variations in demand, quarterly variations, 
yearly variations? Our understanding of the economics of the industry is 
that restaurants can average over variations from one week to the next 
but that several months of low sales create serious problems. This view 
suggests that seasonal variations in sales ought to be considered coarse 
grained. Therefore, for our purposes a restaurant has a coarse-grained en- 
vironment when its sales variations have a strong seasonal component. 

We have tried two approaches to measuring seasonality. The first is the 
method used in selecting cities, the strength of the seasonal component in 
the time series of aggregate sales for the city in which the establishment is 
located. The second method uses a self-report from each establishment 
about the seasonality of its sales. We obtain sharper results with the self- 
reports.4 This is not surprising, since there are likely to be important dif- 
ferences among subenvironments in each city. For example, restaurants 
located near highway interchanges probably face different seasonal pat- 
terns than those in central business districts. Moreover, the calendar 
quarters used in official statistics do not square well with the seasonal 
patterns actually faced by restaurants in some cities.’® Therefore, we use 
self-reported seasonality in the analysis reported below: 


1 if sales are seasonal, 
5 jk = ` 
0 if sales are not seasonal. 


Covariates 


We also collected data on dates of founding, seating capacities, and owner- 
ship—whether the establishment is independently owned, franchised, or 
part of a chain. We recorded distributions of staff across job categories 


Christmas season, may be anticipated by almost all organizations. Thus a realistic model 
should include both variability and predictability. In the interest of simplicity, we do 
not present such a model here. 


“u The patterns of estimates are similar with the two measures, but the standard errors 
of estimates are considerably smaller with the self-report. 


16 For example, the ski season in Lake Tahoe falls in two quarters, as does the spring 
season in Palm Springs. 
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and learned whether a restaurant offers a variety of special services, such 
as bar service, takeout meals, and counter service. We also obtained the 
average number of meals sold per week and price ranges. By multiplying 
the midprice by number of meals per week, we calculated an estimate of 
total sales volume for each establishment. 

Each of these covariates lacks data for some observations. Sometimes 
respondents refused to reveal some information or claimed that they did 
not know—this was particularly problematic for sales data. Other times, 
language problems interfered (even though some of our interviewers spoke 
Spanish or Cantonese), or respondents ceased to cooperate part way through 
the interview. Since the number of missing observations differs from vari- 
able to variable, the sample size changes as we vary the specification of 
the model. 

As we indicate in Section IX, preliminary analysis revealed that only 
age and the logarithm of sales (average meals times midprice) need to be 
included in our models. When we use these two variables, the sample size 
drops from 788 to 466. 


VII. DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS 


Our analysis concentrates on the effects of three variables: generalism, 
seasonality, and variability. As we mentioned above, 31% of the establish- 
ments in the sample are generalists. Seasonal sales patterns were reported 
by 23%. Variability ranges from 4.3 to 26.8 and has a mean of 15.2. 

It turns out that generalism and seasonality are not correlated—the x? 
statistic for independence in this fourfold classification for the 788 cases is 
only .02. Generalism has a weak correlation with variability (r = .02), and 
the correlation between variability and seasonality is .33. 

Some of the analyses reported in Section IX control for the effects of age 
and sales volume. Table 1 presents the means and standard deviations of 
these variables by combinations of generalism and seasonality. Most dif- 
ferences among the means in this table are small. Seasonal restaurants tend 
to be slightly older than nonseasonal ones and to have slightly higher sales. 


TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF AGE AND LOG SALES FOR THE 
SAMPLE OF 466 ESTABLISHMENTS WITH COMPLETE DATA 


SPECIALISTS GENERALISTS 
Nonseasonal Seasonal Nonseasonal Seasonal 
ASG S54 css 10.7 (41.7) 14.0 (14.6) 10.7 (11.7) 10.8 (10.3) 
Log sales...... 7.9 (1.2) 8.3 (1.7) 7.9 (1.2) 8.8 (1.5) 


Nore.—-SDs in parentheses. 
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Specialists are older than generalists but have slightly lower average sales. 
The fact that the differences are small is substantively important. It suggests 
that we are not comparing generally successful organizations with generally 
unsuccessful ones when we compare specialists with generalists (or seasonal 
with nonseasonal establishments). 


VII, METHOD FOR ESTIMATING CAUSAL EFFECTS ON DEATH RATES 


As we mentioned in Section V, our design provides observation periods of 
varying lengths. We must use a methodology that adjusts for the length of 
time that a restaurant is exposed to the risk of failing." More important, 
we must adjust for the fact that most observations are censored on the 
right, that is, the study ends before most establishments go out of business. 


Censoring Problems 


We have only partial records—the data are censored on both left and right. 
Figure 7 illustrates the three types of cases we must consider. The time 
marked ¢, is the date on which three illustrative establishments were 
founded. The times, 71, 72, and 73 are the dates of interviews for the three 
cases.’ The ¿gs are times at which failures occur. 


"e me oe ew ee ee ee ee 


-w t e em me mie ee i HH 





as tao Ñu tama h T3 


Fic. 7.—Illustration of three types of data records: f denotes the date of birth, the 
t,’s are dates of deaths, and the r; are dates of interviews. 


16 It might seem more direct to calculate crude death rates for specialists and generalists 
across combinations of environmental conditions. Unfortunately, crude death rates can 
be very misleading when the lengths of observation periods vary and more than one kind 
of event (such as a sale or a refusal to continue participation) can end an observation. 


17 We use ¢ to denote the timing of an event and + to denote the timing of observations. 
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The case indicated by a solid line in figure 7 dies before the first interview. 
Not only is the date of failure unknown, but we have no information on this 
establishment. The case indicated by the dashed line dies between waves 
of observations. We have recorded structural information on this case from 
the first interview, but it has closed before the second interview. We cannot 
determine the death date exactly. We know only that the date falls between 
the two interview dates. The case indicated by the dotted line is right 
censored. This establishment is still alive at the last interview, so we do not 
- observe its death date. We merely record that it had not yet failed by 7. 

We do not know any straightforward procedure for dealing with left 
censoring in this type of study. Since we have no information about the 
establishments that died prior to observation, other than names and ad- 
dresses, we cannot include them in analysis. 

To minimize the damage caused by left censoring, we use age of the 
establishment at 7; as a covariate. This procedure allows us to examine the 
pattern of age dependence in the selected portion of the sample. These 
results may guide future work on the problem of left censoring. 

In the case of right censoring, we note the date at which the establishment 
is censored and use the information that it survived to that date in esti- 
mating effects on death rates (see Tuma and Hannan [1978] for illustrations 
of alternative approaches to dealing with right censoring). 

The fact that we do not learn the exact timing of failures during the 
study does not hamper attempts to estimate effects in a continuous-time 
model, as we demonstrate below. 


Maximum Likelihood Estimation 


The death rate is not directly observable. It must be estimated from infor- 
mation on lengths of lifetimes or distributions of times of deaths: The condi- 
tional survivor function G(¢|z, to) tells the probability that an organization 
with characteristics summarized in the vector z and founded at time to 
will not die before ż. That is, if T denotes the time of failure, 


G(t|z) = Pr [T >t — blz]. 


This probability can be estimated directly from data on lifetimes. The 
death rate is defined as 

r(t] z) = —d In G(t| z)/dt . (7) 
It tells the probability of dying at (very near) time £, conditional on the 


covariates, z. The differential equation in (7) can be solved, subject to the 
initial condition that G(O) = 1, giving 


G(t|z) = exp [—S;'r(s)ds] . 
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If the covariates are fixed, as we assume here,!® the parameters of the death 
rate function are closed-form functions of the survivor function. 

In order to estimate effects on rates, one must specify how the rates 
depend on exogenous variables. We assume that the death rate is constant 
over time and depends log linearly on the exogenous variables: In r = z'a. 


Then 
G(t| z) = —exp (z’a)t (8) 


is the probability of not dying by time ż. In other words, equation (8) gives 
the probability under the model that an observation will be censored on 
the right at time į. Suppose the second wave of interviews took place at ta. 
The probability of dying between the first and second waves of interviews 
equals 1 — G(72|z), the probability of dying before rə, given that the 
restaurant was still alive at the first interview. If the establishment closes 
between the second and third waves, its likelihood is just G(r] z)[1 — 
G(r3 — 72|z)]. These simple rules and obvious extensions yield likelihoods 
for each type of observation. 

Because restaurants in a city compete for customers and staff, survival 
of restaurants attempting to occupy the same niche is probably not com- 
pletely independent. At the extreme, there is no independent variation in 
rates within cities and the effective sample size is only 18. But this is not 
realistic. Knowing the timing of the death of one establishment probably 
does not help much in predicting the dates of events for others, We assume 
as a first approximation that competition is diffuse, that all establishments 
compete for common resources but do not face strong head-on competition. 
This assumption implies that cases within a city are approximately pair- 
wise independent. With this assumption, the likelihood for the entire sample 
is the product of the likelihoods of all observations. We use Tuma’s (1980) 
RATE program to choose parameter estimates that maximize this likelihood 
function. 

We actually observe two kinds of transitions. Establishments may die (go 
out of business) or be sold. Since we do not want to treat sales and deaths 
alike, we analyze transitions among three states: alive, dead, sold. However, 
we specify that the states dead and sold are absorbing states. We use 
information on the timing of transitions to death to estimate death rates. 
A sale is a censoring event with respect to this transition. Restaurants that 
are sold during the study contribute information about death rates during 
the time they are alive—the information that they have not yet died. 
Tuma, Hannan, and Groeneveld (1979) give full details on estimation of 
three-state and more general models using event-history data. These prin- 
ciples carry over directly to the case considered here, for which exact 
timing of events is unknown. 


18 Since the observation times are short, it is not unreasonable to assume that the covari- 
ates are fixed. In fact, there is some observable change in some of them. We ignore changes 
in covariates in this paper but will address the issue in subsequent reports. 
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IX. RESULTS 


Death Rates 


Our analysis of death rates used the model in equation (1). We began by 
exploring the effects of various control variables, including measures of the 
size of the establishment (number of employees, number of seats, number 
of meals served per week), its age, the logarithm of its gross sales, and 
characteristics of its local environment such as total restaurant sales, sales 
per establishment, and measures of growth and decline in aggregate sales. 
Only age at time of first observation and the log of gross sales had system- 
atic effects on death rates. Therefore, we include age and sales volume in 
some of the following analyses. However, because the maximum likelihood 
estimator did not converge when both age and log size were included in the 
model, we report estimates of models containing the two variables sepa- 
rately. Since we lose many cases when these variables are included, we also 
report estimates of models that exclude them. 

We also studied differences between fast-food and other specialist forms 
by including four terms in the model in equation (1): a main effect for the 
fast-food form and the three interactions involving grain, variability, and 
the dummy variable for the fast-food form. None of the four effects is 
either large or significant at the 10% level. The likelihood ratio test of the 
null hypothesis that all four fast-food effects are zero has a likelihood ratio 
x? statistic of only 2.61 with 4 df. As we had suspected initially, restaurants 
specializing in fast food do not differ from other specialists regarding selec- 
tion processes. Therefore, we do not include any terms for the distinction 
between fast food and specialism in subsequent steps. In effect, we collapse 
the three-category measure into a two-category distinction, specialist versus 
generalist. 

With these preliminaries, we arrive at our final specification: 


Tir = exp (a + BG + VG aVi + SG pS + CGV + Az) , (9) 


where A contains the main V and S and, in some models, the effects of 
age or of the log of sales.2° The subscripts in equation (9) are a reminder 
that seasonality, generalism, age, and sales vary among establishments 
but that variability varies only among cities. 


19 We have also introduced an interaction between V and §. We do not report the results 
of models with this term because we have not always obtained convergent solutions. 
However, in those cases in which the iterative maximum likelihood routine does converge, 
we find that the VS interaction is small and not significantly different from zero. More 
important, presence of a VS interaction does not change the qualitative patterns of 
effects reported below (including levels of significance). 


20 A referee wondered why we do not report estimates for a model estimated on the 466 
cases but without either age or log size. The reason is that we are not intrinsically inter- 
ested in the smaller sample. However, the pattern of estimates for such a model is very 
similar to that reported for eqq. (3) and (4) in table 2. 
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Table 2 reports estimates of four models. Models 1 and 2 contain only 
terms involving G, V, and S; therefore they can be estimated using 788 
cases. Model 1 differs from model 2 in excluding the interactions involving 
seasonality. Models 3 and 4 are similar to model 2 except that they contain 
the effects of age and sales, respectively. 

The first hypothesis we presented above is that selection processes differ 
by grain. The likelihood ratio test of model 1 against the less constrained 
alternative model 2 has a x? of 10.9 with 2 df. The difference in fit between 
models 1 and 2 is significant at the 1% level. Tests comparing models 3 and 
4 with comparably constrained alternatives give similar results. Thus the 
first hypothesis is supported—the effects of environmental instability on 
organizational death rates differ according to the grain of typical variations. 

We offered two specific hypotheses about fine-grained environments. 
Hypothesis 2a is that £ > 0. Although £ is positive in models 3 and 4, it is 
essentially zero in model 2 (model 1 is not relevant given the test reported 
in the previous paragraph). In none of the three cases does £ differ signifi- 
cantly from zero.” Thus support for the hypothesis is somewhat mixed. 
Point estimates tend to bear out the hypothesis, but standard errors are 
tao large to give much confidence in the findings. 

Hypothesis 2b also receives mixed support—the point estimates from 
models 2, 3, and 4 conform to the hypothesis but do not differ significantly 


TABLE 2 


MAXIMUM LIKELIHOOD ESTIMATES OF EFFECTS ON THE 
LOG OF THE DEATH RATE 


MODELS 
INDEPENDENT PARAMETER IN — aeee 
VARIABLE Eovation (1) (1) (2) (3) (4) 
Constant............. ia —8.65*** 8 63*** —9O,13*** 7, 88*** 
Variability (V)........ ae O21 .017 .069* .091** 
Seasonality (S)........ re .135 220 — .335 — 529 
Generalism (G)........ B 1.297 — O01 .164 .546 
COV EE dae bated y — .0837 .012 ,015 .004 
OD E EEE et ô BPa 6.50Ft 8.16TT 8.85tT 
G*V*S.. oo. ¢ i — 4674+ —.580tt —.647tt 
Age (at first observation 
IN years)... ee rad see — .031** ee 
Leg sales............. ee Les ia P — ,243*** 
| | Sar a on ee coe 788 788 466 466 
x? (vs. constant rate 
model)..........05. sae 3.5 14.4 21.9 24.7 
(4 df) (6 df) (7 df) (6 df) 
“P< .10 two-tailed test. + P < .05 one-tailed test. 
~* P < .05 two-tailed test. tt P < .01 one-tailed test, 


=e P < 01 two-tailed test. 


at We used one-tailed tests for the directional hypothesis stated in Sec. ITI. We report 
two-tailed tests for other parameters since we did not make directional predictions. 
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from zero. According to these estimates, specialists are favored somewhat 
in fine-grained environments that fluctuate greatly, contrary to the con- 
ventional view. As it is, we cannot reject the null hypothesis that + is zero. 
Still, it is encouraging that the effect has the predicted sign. 

There is no ambiguity about the success of the theory in the case of 
coarse-grained (seasonal) environments. The relative death rates implied 
by the estimates agree with the predictions of the theory. Consider, for 
example, the results for model 4. The estimated relative death rate function 
is A(c) = exp [.546 + 8.85 + (.004 — .647)V]. The expression in brackets 
is positive for small values of V and negative for large values of V, as pre- 
dicted. It changes sign when V equals 14.6, well within the observed range. 
The estimates of models 2 and 3 imply similar patterns. Because seasonality 
and variability are correlated, estimates of effects at the extremes are un- 
likely to be precise. Nonetheless it is clear that the qualitative pattern 
implied by the model holds strongly. Not only are the implied differences 
in death rates of specialists and generalists large; in addition, both 6 and 
f are significantly different from zero 5% level. Recall that these parameters 
are associated with first-order and second-order interaction effects. Given 
the high collinearity between V and S, it is surprising that we can reject 
the null hypothesis that either of these parameters is zero. 

Since previous organizational research has not reported effects on transi- 
tion rates, it may be helpful to re-express the findings in another metric. 
One way to do so uses the concept of half-life. The half-life implied by a 
rate is the expected time by which half of the units at risk of the event will 
have experienced it. The half-life of a firm is the expected age by which 
half of a large population of homogeneous organizations exposed to similar 
environments will fail. When rates are constant, the half-life is the value of 
t that solves exp [—?#] = .5. That is, the half-life equals —In (.5)/7. 

Restaurant death rates appear to decline with age. However, the esti- 
mated half-lives (assuming constant rates) are short relative to the strength 
of the age dependence in the rate. In the interest of simplicity, we ignore 
age dependence in calculating half-lives. Table 3 reports ratios of estimated 
half-lives at birth for generalists and specialists, using the estimates of 
model 4. The first row of table 3 shows the pattern in nonseasonal environ- 
ments. The half-life of generalists is only half as long as that of specialists 


TABLE 3 


RATIO OF ESTIMATED HALF-LIVES 
OF GENERALISTS TO SPECIALISTS: 
IMPLIED BY MODEL4 IN TABLE 2 


VY = 10 y = 20 
Nonseasonal,........ .55 .53 
Seasonal............. .03 13.1 
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at both levels of V. Increasing environmental instability does not appear 
to favor generalists, as is claimed so often. 

The second row of table 3 shows what happens in coarse-grained (sea- 
sonal) environments. When seasonal environments have slight variability 
(V = 10), the half-life of generalists is only a small fraction of the half-life 
of specialists—there is strong selection pressure in favor of specialism in 
this case. When seasonality combines with high variability (V = 20), the 
situation is reversed. The half-life of generalists is an order of magnitude 
longer than that of specialists. In this case there is strong selection pressure 
in favor of generalists. The ratios in the second row of table 3 show the 
reversal predicted by the theory. 


Sale Rates 


It is instructive to learn that the sale process differs from the death process. 
There was no reason to suspect that grain and variability would have 
systematic effects on the rate at which establishments are sold. After all, 
establishments may be sold as often because of success as because of failure. 
It turns out that none of the variables that affect death rates has any 
effect on the sale rate. This is true even for age.*” This difference increases 
our confidence that we have identified an important process. It is not 
simply the case that restaurants turn over more rapidly in some cities and 
that those cities happen to have certain combinations of grain and vari- 
ability. 


X. DISCUSSION 


Our model makes several predictions about the effects of environmental 
variables on the relative death rates of specialist and generalist organiza- 
tions. The global prediction is that the patchiness of environmental variation 
affects the selection process. Analysis of this problem in terms of seasonality 
of demand confirms the prediction. Establishments that report seasonal 
sa:es patterns are affected differently by variability in aggregate sales. 

The model also predicts how the relative death rates will vary by grain. 
The predictions are confirmed weakly for the case of fine grain. Signs of 
estimated parameters agree with the predictions but do not differ signifi- 
cantly from zero. However, as we noted in the previous section, received 
theory fares even worse than fitness-set theory. The usual argument is that 
any kind of environmental instability favors generalist strategies. Our 
estimates imply that this is not so in fine-grained environments. In particu- 
lar, our estimates imply that specialists are actually favored in high- 
2 This difference illustrates the danger of combining the outcome states. For example, 


if we combine sales and deaths into one analysis with end of establishment as the out- 
come state, we find no apparent pattern of effects. 
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variation, fine-grained environments. ‘This finding agrees with the prediction 
of niche-width theory. 

The second case, involving coarse-grained environments, gives strong 
support to the model. The implied relative death rates show the predicted 
reversal over the range of V. The parameters associated with this pattern 
differ significantly from zero in the predicted direction. 

Differences in death rates determine variations in prevalences oi forms 
across environments unless birthrates compensate. If birthrates of special- 
ists and generalists are roughly constant over environments, the pattern 
implied by the death rates holds. But it seems likely that entrepreneurs 
are aware of some of the effects we have uncovered. If so, birthrates will 
tend to track the previous history of deaths. Such a birth process only 
increases the speed at which the distribution converges to the pattern 
implied by the death rates. It is difficult to imagine that entrepreneurs 
would be so perverse as to found specialist firms at disproportionately 
high rates in those environments in which their half-lives are much shorter 
than those of generalists. But this is the only sort of birth process that 
would undo the long-term consequences of the differences in death rates 
that we observe. 

We studied restaurants only for convenience. Our arguments about 
environmental determinants of organizational niche width are general. In 
particular, we think that they hold for all kinds of organizations. Only the 
scope of the environment and the time scale change when one shifts from 
small to large organizations (see Hannan and Freeman 1977, 1982). 

This is the first test of the organizational niche-width hypotheses. We 
plan to conduct two more shortly. We have collected event-history data on 
populations of national labor unions and firms in the semiconductor in- 
dustry. Both studies collect measures of aspects of niche width: the range 
of occupations and industries that a union tries to organize, and the diver- 
sity of products that a firm attempts to market. These studies also measure 
temporal variations in key environments. Labor unions and high-technology 
firms differ sufficiently from restaurants in structure to give a good reading 
on the generality of the findings reported here. 

It is important to extend the scope of niche-width models to include 
other dimensions of the strategies used by organizational forms. One 
promising direction for such work involves study of variations in what 
ecologists call life-history strategies. Some organizational forms specialize 
in the ability to respond to new opportunities and to the appearance of 
ephemeral resources. Other forms depend on competitive ability, the 
ability to enter densely occupied markets and compete well. In a biotic 
context such strategies are called r-strategies and K-strategies, respectively. 
Brittain and Freeman (1980) show important differences between such 
strategies among firms in the semiconductor industry. They also trace the 
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implications of such strategies for the internal structure of the firms and 
the careers of their employees. Such arguments clarify the processes that 
govern organizational niche width. 

Our treatment does not elaborate on the systemic properties of environ- 
ments. In this paper, we have focused on such sources of environmental 
variation as seasonality. It is obvious that for many purposes, such patterns 
are generated by the social, political, and economic system in which organi- 
zations operate. Ecologically dominant organizations in an area create 
patterned environmental variation for subdominant organizations. Uni- 
versity towns show just such characteristics, and patterns of university 
operations can be expected to have effects on the restaurant population 
much like those attributed to seasonality in general here. More broadly, 
though, such large-scale changes as modifications in government procure- 
ment and accounting policies, changes in legislation and operations of the 
courts all have an obvious impact on the selection processes of organiza- 
tional populations. We do not preclude such views of the environment. In 
fact, we hope this work leads in that direction. It is useful, however, to 
start with simpler conceptions. 

Clearly the research reported here is just a first step in developing an 
organizational ecology theory with predictive power. But, since organiza- 
tional ecology has contained such a high ratio of promises to evidence, it 
is an important first step. It shows that at least some of the fundamental 
processes identified in ecological theories can be tested in a straightforward 
manner. 
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One controversial element in the debate on firearms policy is whether 
crime and civil disorders contribute significantly to the private de- 
mand for firearms. In this paper we present a model to explain legal 
handgun demand that emphasizes the level of collective security as 
a key factor. Time-series data on legal gun demand in Detroit from 
1951 to 1977 are consistent with a model in which individuals re- 
spond to three determinants of collective security: high violent crime 
rates, civil disorders, and police strength. The analysis suggests that 
low confidence in collective security contributes to both the need for 
and the resistance to gun control policies. 


Although many people have noted that crime rates and the demand for 
private security devices—such as alarms, locks, and handguns—rose to- 
gether during the past two decades, the thesis that Americans purchased 
guns in large numbers because of fear of crime remains controversial. A 
recent review of the literature by James Wright which has received wide 
circulation in both applied and academic circles concludes that “one is hard 
pressed to come up with more than a handful of credible empirical studies 
that have considered the matter, and: these few studies do mot show much 
support for the . . . hypothesis” (Wright 1980, p. 6).? 

Wright helps bring balance to the issue by reacting to exaggerated state- 
ments and by emphasizing that handguns have uses other than self- 


1 The research reported here was supported in part by grants 79-NI-AX-0094 from 
the National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice and T32-MH-14598-05 
from the National Institute of Mental Health. Points of view and opinions stated are 
ours and do not necessarily reflect the official position or policies of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice. We wish to thank Lawrence Cohen and Alan Lizotte for comments 
on an earlier version of the paper. Requests for reprints should be sent to David Mc- 
Dowall, Department of Sociology, State University of New York at Buffalo, Buffalo, 
New York 14261. 


2 The results of a larger study which includes the paper quoted here are described in 
Wright et al. (1981). See also U.S. Department of Justice (1981-82). 
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Security and Handguns 


protection. However, this fact should not obscure the separate question 
of the extent to which the demand for handguns is stimulated by feelings 
of personal vulnerability. 

In this paper we present a model of the demand for legal handguns 
which interprets the relationship between crime rates and handgun pur- 
chases in terms of a general theory of the provision of security in complex 
societies. We argue that the demand for handguns is a response not only 
to factors which reduce collective security, such as crime and disorder, 
but also to factors which increase it, such as better police protection or 
higher levels of collective social control. 

This is followed by an analysis of applications for licenses to purchase 
handguns in the city of Detroit between 1951 and- 1977. The data fit a 
model in which the demand for legal handguns is positively related to 
riots and crime rates and negatively related to a measure of resources 
devoted to collective security, the number of police per capita. We inter- 
pret this as evidence that legal handgun demand is responsive to evaluations 
of the strength of collective security. 


MODEL 


The provision of security, law enforcement, and criminal justice collectively 
by the state rather than by individuals and families is the usual pattern 
in industrial societies. A long tradition of legal and political scholarship 
has attempted to explain this pattern in terms of its consequences for 
social organization (Maine 1954; Sahlins 1968). Two somewhat different 
perspectives on the issue can be identified. 

The first is that law enforcement and justice are social goods which can- 
not be efficiently allocated through private market mechanisms. Of course, 
law enforcement and justice are not social goods in any absolute sense but, 
rather, in the sense that their consumption is free from rivalry and cannot 
easily be made contingent on payments (Musgrave and Musgrave 1980). 
The argument is that it is not practical or efficient to allocate them by 
market mechanisms and that their provision is therefore assumed by 
the state. 

The second perspective is that the private provision of protection and 
justice is disruptive, causing high levels of personal violence and a state 
of war. This is, of course, the problem of order as portrayed by Hobbes. 
Although there are disagreements over how the problem is solved (Ellis 
1971), that is, how social systems move from a state of nature (a state 


3 The characterization of law enforcement and criminal justice as pure social goods is 
merely a convenient simplification; more complex distinctions are not necessary for 
present purposes. However, see Weicher (1971) for an argument that police patrol ac- 
tivity is not a social good in the usual sense. 
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of war) to a state of peace, there is considerable consensus that the collec- 
tive provision of security and justice has important societal advantages. 

A problem that emerges from: public control of security and justice is 
that, while there are collective advantages, individuals are vulnerable to 
exploitation because they are not prepared to provide security and justice 
in case the collective effort fails. In fact, because collective security 
requires the disarming and demobilizing of individual capabilities, individ- 
uals are separately more vulnerable to exploitation than they would be 
otherwise. This situation is familiar to students of game theory, where it 
has been extensively studied under the label, the Prisoner’s Dilemma 
(Mueller 1979, pp. 11—18). 

The dynamics of gun purchases for protection in complex societies is 
an example of this organizational principle. The primary responsibility 
for law enforcement and the provision of criminal justice falls on state and 
local governments. When the efforts of these governments are successful, 
people perceive crime as under control and offenders as receiving just 
punishment. When the efforts are unsuccessful, people not only feel in- 
secure but are also indignant because offenders are not receiving the 
punishment they deserve (Sanford and Comstock 1971). Under these con- 
ditions, there are strong incentives to provide security and justice for 
oneself, without regard to collective interests. This is not to say that 
people will not increase their demands for collective justice; under most 
circumstances, one would expect them to do so. However, when the ability 
of collective forces to provide security is in doubt, self-interest demands 
immediate self-protection; collective protection becomes only a secondary 
concern. 

These considerations lead us to a model of the demand for handguns. 
The major element in this model is confidence in the ability of the police 
and the community to provide protection of life and property. This implies 
that crime and factors which increase the widespread awareness of crime, 
such as publicity and media attention, will increase handgun demand be- 
cause they reduce confidence in the effectiveness of collective protection. 
Riots and other Jarge-scale violent disturbances should also increase gun 


t Lest we be drawn into unproductive debate over a tangential issue, we emphasize 
that handguns have multiple uses. Not only may they be used for purposes other than 
self-protection; not all protective uses of handguns involve assaults on people. As 
Wright (1981) discovered in his analysis of a national survey of registered voters done 
by Decision Making Information (DMI) for the National Rifle Association, a signifi- 
cant proportion of the firearms that are purchased with protection in mind are in- 
tended for protection against animals rather than people. Moreover, handguns are also 
purchased for recreation or as investments. We assume only that a significant segment 
of the population perceives a handgun as a useful instrument for protection against 
crime. 


5 This is a state of anomie in the Durkheim-Merton sense. The motive (goal) of pro- 
tecting one’s self and family from criminal exploitation overwhelms institutional forces 
which encourage one to rely on collective law enforcement (institutionalized means). 
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demand because they imply a breakdown in the ability of the police to 
provide security to the community. 

By the same logic, institutional factors which increase confidence in the 
ability of the community to control crime should result in a reduction in 
the demand for handguns. For example, to the extent that people believe 
that resources allocated to the police affect their ability to control crime, 
increases in these resources should lead to a decrease in gun demand. 
Other collective efforts to control crime, such as the appointment of addi- 
tional judges or the organization of crime-prevention programs, should 
have similar effects. This means that gun demand should respond not only 
to “negative” factors which reduce collective security but also to “positive” 
ones which increase it. 

Wright’s skeptical conclusions notwithstanding, a careful reading of the 
recent literature provides suggestive support for the model. It is true that 
survey estimates of the effect of fear of crime on gun ownership are quite 
variable, but many of these estimates are based on bivariate analysis or 
ad hoc controls for a few variables. For example, four studies which use 
essentially the same data—Wright and Marston (1975), Williams and 
McGrath (1978), Stinchcombe et al. (1980), and DeFronzo (1979)— 
obtain estimates of the effect of fear of crime on gun ownership that vary 
from strong negative to weak positive. The apparent reason for the differ- 
ences is that the underlying models are incompletely specified.’ 

In contrast, the most complete and sophisticated survey, Lizotte and 
Bordua’s (1980; see also Bordua and Lizotte 1979) study of the possession 
of guns for protection in Illinois,’ provides clear support for the collective- 
security model. Their survey included multiple indicators of fear and other 


6 All four studies use subsets of the NORC General Social Surveys (GSS): Wright and 
Marston use white respondents living in cities and suburbs from the 1973 GSS; Wil- 
liams and McGrath combine the 1973, 1974, and 1976 GSSs; Stinchcombe et al. com- 
bine the 1973, 1974, 1976, and 1977 GSSs; and DeFronzo uses male respondents from 
the combined 1973, 1974, 1976, and 1977 GSSs. Stinchcombe et al. investigate the own- 
ership of any firearm; the others either investigate handgun ownership (DeFronzo) 
or present separate analyses for handguns and other firearms. 


? There are other reasons why the early survey estimates are variable and probably 
biased. For instance, while the measure of fear used in most of the studies (being afraid 
to walk alone at night in “any area right around here”) has not been evaluated sys- 
tematically, minimum face validity considerations suggest that it may be a poor mea- 
sure of fear of crime in one’s neighborhood. Further, Garofalo and Laub (1978) sug- 
gest that the question measures both specific anxiety about criminal assault and a more 
general concern about moral and social standards. Specification and estimation issues 
are also involved. DeFronzo’s simultaneous-equations model for the determination of 
the fear of crime and the ownership of handguns is the most complete of the models, 
but the interpretation of his two-stage least-squares estimates is problematic because 
of the heteroscedasticity implied by the fact that both the fear of crime and handgun 
ownership are binary variables. 


8 A computer program flaw resulted in a number of computational errors in Lizotte 
and Bordua’s first report (1980). The corrected estimates are in Lizotte, Bordua, and 
White (1981). 
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constructs and was analyzed in the context of an extensive multivariate 
model. As the collective-security hypothesis would predict, Lizotte and 
Bordua found a strong relationship between their index of fear and the 
ownership of a gun for protection.’ 

Several studies based on aggregate data also support the link between 
collective security and gun sales. Kleck (1979), using national time-series 
data from 1947 to 1973 and a model of the simultaneous determination 
of homicide rates and gun ownership rates, found that homicides had a 
significant and positive impact on total gun ownership, although the effect 
on handgun ownership was not significant. Similarly, Clotfelter (1981) 
pooled a short time series (approximately 1964-74) for five states to 
estimate a model of demand for handguns that included violent crime rates 
and an index of riot severity. The effects of crime varied somewhat with 
the specification used, but in all cases national riot severity had positive 
and significant effects. Finally, Seidman (1975) performed time-series 
studies for the United States, Detroit, Los Angeles, and Newark, N.J., and 
found that, although the effects of the crime rate were variable, riots 
sharply increased gun demand.?° 

Though somewhat scattered, the findings of the best of the existing re- 
search comport well with the collective-security model. The advantage of 
the model, however, is not only that it accommodates or interprets the 
most credible previous research but also that it suggests new and different 
hypotheses. While previous research has been concerned largely with 
whether fear of crime drives up handgun demand, the collective-security 
model suggests that a wider range of factors should also be important. In 
this sense, the collective-security model is a more general and richer frame- 
work for analysis. In the sections that follow, we apply the model to 
explain the demand for legal handguns in Detroit. 


EMPIRICAL SPECIFICATION 


Our study is based on the number of licenses issued per 100,000 popula- 
tion to purchase handguns in the city of Detroit. The data are annual, 
covering the years 1951-77.11 By concentrating on a single city, we can 


9 We make no attempt to provide a complete inventory of the numerous other surveys 
which have investigated the relationship between crime rates and gun ownership. Many 
of them suffer from the problems noted here but also contain important discussion 
and insight. For example, see Newton and Zimring (1969), Biderman et al. (1967), and 
Furstenberg (1971). 


10 For Detroit, Seidman analyzed an annual series (1959-69) and a monthly series 
(1965-69). It is likely that his findings would have been clearer had longer series and 
more observations after the 1967 riot been available to him. 


11 Precise definitions and data sources for all variables: may be found in Appendices A 
and B. The four-year series analyzed by Newton and Zimring (1969) is a segment 
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use a unit small enough that variations in crime and disorder might be 
expected to influence gun demand but large enough that a reasonably long 
and varied set of data is available. With a high rate of crime and a major 
riot in the 1960s, Detroit is also a clear example of the sort of large urban 
area on which discussions of the insecurity hypothesis have centered. If 
insecurity influences the demand for legal handguns, its effects should be 
especially clear in Detroit.1? 

There are three reasons to believe the handgun license series is a 
particularly appropriate indicator. First, the effect of insecurity should be 
clearest in the case of handguns, since they are the weapons most likely 
to be purchased for self-protection.** Second, the license series is consistent 
across time, licensing procedures having remained substantially the same 
throughout the period.1* Finally, since the requirements for obtaining 
a permit to purchase a handgun are minimal (one must be 21 years old, 
a resident of the state for six months, not convicted of a felony during 
the eight years prior to the application, and not judged insane [Mich., 
Comp. Laws §28.422]), the series should be a good indicator of the legal 
demand for handguns. 

Our concern is with the legal sector of the handgun market, and we 
leave unmeasured the illegal sector made up of people who acquire hand- 
guns without obtaining a permit. In order to obtain unbiased estimates 
of the effects of collective security on the demand for legal handguns, 
it is not necessary to assume that the legal and illegal sectors are inde- 
pendent of each other—only that illegal handgun demand does not influence 
legal demand in such a way as to produce a spurious relationship between 
legal demand and collective security. Since there is no reason to believe 


from the same series that we analyze. The 11-year series analyzed by Seidman (1975) 
consists of applications—licenses plus a small number of denials. 


12 We are arguing here that, if effects of the type we expect are to be found, they 
should be found in Detroit because it is something of an extreme case. However, this 
does imply that the extent to which our estimates can be generalized to other areas 
requires further empirical examination. 


18 For our purposes, it is not necessary for handguns to be effective in reducing the 
vulnerability of an individual or household to crime; they need only be perceived as 
useful by significant numbers of people. There is a characteristically heated debate 
over the effectiveness of firearms in reducing the risk and the amount of harm from 
crime (Yeager, Alviani, and Loving 1976; Kleck 1980; Wright et al. 1981; Kates 
1979), but an uncommon consensus exists that handguns are widely believed to be valu- 
able means of self-protection. For example, Kleck (1980) reports that, while 20%-25% 
of all gun owners in the 1978 DMI survey said that self-defense was the most impor- 
tant reason for owning a gun, 40% of the handgun owners so responded. 


14 The law has been in place since September 1927, with minor changes in 1949, 1957, 
1964, and 1972. According to Kates (1979, p. 19) the law was hurriedly enacted in the 
aftermath of the famous Ossian Sweet incident in Detroit. Sweet, a black physician 
who had moved into a white neighborhood, was defended by Clarence Darrow when 
charges were brought against him of shooting a bystander when a mob attacked his 
home. 
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that the level of collective security will influence the probability of enter- 
ing the legal sector as opposed to the illegal sector, the existence of an 
unmeasured illegal sector should not be a problem in drawing inferences 
about the effects of collective security on the demand for legal guns. 

The model includes three determinants of collective security: (1) the 
violent crime rate per 100,000 residents, (2) the 1967 riot, and (3) the 
number of uniformed police officers per 100,000 residents (“police 
strength”). Our inclusion of the violent crime rate follows past research, 
Seidman (1975), Lizotte and Bordua (1980), and Clotfelter (1981) 
having used it as an indicator. Detroit also offers a good opportunity to 
examine -Clotfelter’s and Seidman’s findings that riots increase gun de- 
mand, since the 1967 riot in Detroit is generally regarded as among the 
most serious ones of the 1960s. 

Although the relationship between police strength and the crime rate 
is empirically problematic (Greenwood and Wadycki 1973; Pogue 1975; 
Loftin and McDowall 1982), perceived police effectiveness has been found 
to be a major influence on household gun ownership (Feagin 1970). If 
people believe that the police provide protection from crime, variation in 
police strength should influence collective security and, therefore, the de- 
mand for handguns. Police strength has not been included in other studies 
of the demand for guns. However, it provides a test of the collective- 
security model which is quite different from that based on crime and 
disorder. 

Besides security, there are other factors which may influence the demand 
for handguns and therefore need to be included in the model. In par- 
ticular, Wright and Marston (1975) found that nonwhites are less likely 
to own guns than are whites, and Lizotte and Bordua (1980) found 
that gun ownership increases with age. Variations in the proportions of 
nonwhites and young people in the population may therefore influence 
gun demand. To take this possibility into account, we will include as 
variables the percentage of Detroit’s population which is nonwhite and 
the percentage which is under 35.15 

In addition, both Kleck (1979) and Clotfelter (1981) present evidence 
of a positive aggregate relationship between income and gun sales. Since 
annual income estimates for the city of Detroit are not available for 
the full time period, we will include personal income for the state of 
Michigan as a proxy. 

All the explanatory variables except violent crime are assumed to be 


-5 It should be noted ‘that Lizotte et al. (1981) found both that blacks were more 
likely to report owning a gun for protection than were whites and that the proximity 
of blacks increased reported gun ownership independent of the respondent’s race. Al- 
though our aggregate data do not allow us to estimate these effects separately, no real 
problems arise because the coefficient for the percentage nonwhite variable still pro- 
vides an unbiased estimate of the total effects of racial composition on gun demand. 
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exogenous to the analysis. However, since Kleck’s (1979) analysis sug- 
gests reciprocal causation between the violent crime rate and gun demand, 
we will treat violent crime as endogenous. 


ESTIMATION AND FINDINGS 


Because of the dominant effect of the 1967 riot on gun demand, we 
estimated two equations, one excluding the riot (table 1) and one includ- 
ing it (table 2). The magnitudes of effect are similar in the two equations, 
although they tend to be smaller in the one which includes the riot. 

Both equations were initially estimated using two-stage least squares. 


TABLE i 
REGRESSICN EQUATION FOR HANDGUN LICENSES, EXCLUDING 1967 RIOT 


Standard 
Coefficient Error Elasticity 
Right-Hand Variable B S(B) = B/S(B) at Means 
Real per capita income...... 2901 1679 | 1.7282 1.9835 
Percentage nonwhite........ — 8.7562 9.7502 + —.898i — .7881 
Violent crimes per 100,000 
residents... ... a.nns .6263 1295 4.8365 1.7517 
Police employees per 100,000 
residents... seb yen et ees —4,5546 1.3674 —3.3308 —3.2701 
Percentage of population 
aged 0-34.............,. 2813 15.1080 .0186 .0369 
Constant soer ernest 530.4800 863.0100 .6147 


Nore,—Left-hand variable: handgun licenses issued per 100,000 residents, Detroit, 1952-77. These are 
two-stage least-squares estimates. SEE = 119.2100; D-W = 1.7345; df = 20; Ljung-Box Q = 5.80; df = 6. 


TABLE 2 
REGRESSION EQUATION FOR HANDGUN LICENSES, EXCLUDING 1967 RIOT 


Standard 
Coefficient Error Elasticity 
Right-Hand Variable B S(B) B/S(B) at Means 
Real per capita income...... . 2134 0854 2.4982 1.4590 
Percentage nonwhite........ —1.9056 4,9871 — . 3821 — . 1700 
Violent crimes per 100,000 
residents. ..........0005- .1316 .1109 1.1872 .3861 
Police employees per 100,000 
residents. ........ oenn —3.1863 . 6680 — 4.7702 — 2.2877 
Percentage of population 
aged 0-34.............6. — 19.0052 9.7767 — 1.9439 —2.4918 
1967 riot (dummy variable).. 560.2180 90.5771 6.1850 les 
Constant. Derer AA A u 1,462. 8500 538.0510 2.7188 


Nore,—Left-hand variable: handgun licenses issued per 100,000 residents, Detroit, 1952-77, These estimates 
are modified first differences, computed via a combined two-stage least-squares generalized least-squares 
a a The value of p was estimated using the Cochrane-Orcutt technique. SEE = 81.2626; A = —.6017; 
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A variety of criteria indicated that the errors of the first equation followed 
a white-noise process, and the results in table 1 are therefore the two- 
stage least-squares (2SLS) estimates. Using the same criteria, we con- 
cluded that the errors of the equation including the riot followed a 
first-order autoregressive process. The results presented in table 2 are 
therefore from a reestimation using Fair’s (1970) combined 2SLS-general- 
ized least-squares procedure. . 
The effects of the violent crime rate were estimated through a reduced 
form regression equation including all the exogenous variables, all the 
exogenous variables lagged one year, gun demand lagged one year, the 
violent crime rate lagged one year, the ratio of Detroit’s infant mortality 
rate to the national infant mortality rate, and a constant. The necessity of 
including the lagged variables as instruments is discussed by Fair (1970). 
We used the infant mortality ratio as an instrument on the assumption 
that it is a measure of relative poverty and that, in the limit, it is cor- 
related with violent crime but not with gun density. Of course, existing 
theories of the demand for guns (including ours) are general enough that 
virtually any choice of identification restrictions could be criticized on 
some basis. However, while there is good reason to believe that poverty 
is correlated with violent crime (Loftin and Hill 1974), there do not 
appear to be strong grounds for arguing that the level of relative poverty 
(as distinct from the level of real wealth as measured by income) is 
directly related to gun demand. Further, while increases in real wealth 
provide more discretionary income with which to buy guns (and, perhaps, 
an increasing “taste? for personal security), increasing levels of real 
wealth are not incompatible with a growing population of poor people.?? 
The results of the analysis are quite sharp. In table 1, both police 
strength and the violent crime rate have large effects in the expected 
directions. With all variables at their means, a 1% increase in the violent 
crime rate would be expected to produce about a 1.8% increase in gun 
demand, while a 1% increase in police strength would be expected to 
produce about a 3.3% decrease. 
Although similar to those in table 1, the coefficients reported in table 2 
are somewhat smaller. One percent increases in the violent crime rate 
and in police strength would be expected to produce, respectively, a 4% 


16 We computed a Durbin-Watson statistic and a Ljung-Box Q-statistic (Ljung and 
Box 1976) on the residuals from the equation and visually examined a residual auto- 
correlogram. Although the D-W statistic for the model in table 1 is in the test’s in- 
determinate zone at the P = .05 level, the Q-statistic is acceptable, and the residual 
autocorrelogram contained neither statistically significant spikes nor any pattern of 
autocorrelations. We did reestimate the equation to take autocorrelation into account 
in any case, and the results were not noticeably different from those we report. 


17 It is worth noting that our findings are not sensitive to the simultaneity assumption. 
The results were even stronger in recursive models not reported here. 
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increase and a 2.3% decrease in gun license demand. The 1967 riot 
increased gun license demand by over 560 per 100,000 population. 

Among the other explanatory variables, the effects of percentage non- 
white and percentage young are both very weak. But to the extent that 
these variables do influence handgun license demand, the effects are pre- 
dominantly negative, as we expected. In both equations, the effects of 
income are positive, and our findings thus agree with past research show- 
ing that gun demand is income elastic. 

In order to examine the sensitivity of the results to the specific time 
period and variable definitions we used, we also conducted a number of 
supplementary analyses. First, we deleted observations at the beginning 
and end of the series and reestimated both the riot and nonriot equations 
on these subsamples. By comparing the parameter estimates of equations 
with the same number of time points, we can obtain some idea of the 
dependence of our findings on the particular period analyzed. Given the 
relative shortness of our time series, it did not seem reasonable to delete 
more than two observations at a time. We therefore compared three 
equations with two observations deleted (1951—75, 1953—77, and 1952-76), 
and two equations with one observation deleted (1952-77 and 1951-76). 
None of these comparisons suggested any instability in the results we 
have reported. 

In a second sensitivity analysis, we broke down the omnibus measure 
of violent crime into its components of homicide, robbery, and assault, 
and estimated separate equations substituting each of these components 
in place of total violent crime. In general, the coefficients for homicide 
and for robbery were larger than those for total violent crime, and those 
for assault were smaller,1® suggesting that, if anything, our results con- 
cerning violent crime are somewhat conservative. None of the other vari- 
ables in the models were substantially affected by the choice of a measure 
for violent crime. 

Finally, we used a variety of different measures of the age variable 
in order to determine whether the models were sensitive to the under-35 
age category we used to capture the effects of age on gun license demand. 
Specifically, we reestimated the riot and nonriot equations with the per- 
centage of Detroit’s population under 40, the percentage under 45, and 
the percentage between 15 and 34 substituted for the under-35 age cate- 
gory. We also estimated models including two age variables: 0-19 and 20- 
34, 0-19 and 20-29, and 10-19 and 20-44. Again, nothing in the results 
suggested that our conclusions might be in error. 


18 This outcome is consistent with our expectations, since potential gun owners prob- 
ably feel a greater threat from homicides and robberies than from assaults. Homicides 


and robberies are viewed as more serious than assaults and are more widely reported—- ae” 
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While not part of a sensitivity analysis in the usual sense, additional 
evidence that the relationship between police strength and gun demand 
is not an artifact was also available in the form of individual-level data 
from the 1979 Detroit Area Study.!® An estimate of gun ownership was 
made by asking whether the respondent (“or anyone else here”) owned a 
gun and then, for those who said yes, whether it was for “hunting, protec- 
tion, or both.” Respondents were considered to own a gun for protection 
if they said they owned a gun for protection or for both hunting and 
protection. Confidence in the ability of the police to provide security was 
estimated by asking whether the respondent was satisfied with the pro- 
tection provided by local police. 

Table 3 presents the results for white male residents of the Detroit area. 
Clearly, there-is a very strong relationship between owning a gun for 
protection and dissatisfaction with local police protection—less than 20% 
of those who are satisfied live in households where a gun is owned for 
protection, while about 40% of’ those who are dissatisfied with police 
protection live in such households. Again, these results support our main 
findings.?° 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Our results indicate that Detroiters responded as expected to variations 
in collective security. They purchased more handguns when violent crime 
and civil disorders reduced confidence in collective security and fewer 
when these conditions abated. Furthermore, they responded to variations in 
police strength, buying fewer handguns when it rose and more when it fell. 

The collective-security model provides considerable insight into why it 
has been difficult to implement more restrictive gun control policies in the 


TABLE 3 


RESPONDENTS WHO OWN GUN FOR PROTECTION 
BY SATISFACTION WITH LOCAL POLICE 
PROTECTION (White Males) 


Own Gun for Protection Satisfied Dissatisfied 
Percentage.............. 16 41 
Numb GI eer een ee 28 15 
Total respondents........ 179 37 





Notre.—Yule’s Q = .57. 


19 The sample consists of 644 adults residing in Wayne, Oakland, or Macomb County 
who were interviewed in May and June, 1979. The faculty investigator for the project 
was Colin Loftin, and the director of the Detroit Area Study was David Goldberg. 

20 A more extensive multivariate analysis of these data by Robert Young (1982) indi- 
cates that this relationship persists when other relevant variables are controlled. 
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United States. Crime and disorder play a dual and somewhat paradoxical 
role in the gun control issue, creating both the need for gun control and 
the opposition to It. Partly this dual role is a result of separate con- 
stituencies with different interests and ideologies, some favoring additional 
controls and others opposing them. Crime and disorder have the effect of 
mobilizing both groups. But there is another, more fundamental reason: 
gun control is a collective-security measure, while gun ownership is an 
individual security measure (Seidman 1975). Although gun control schemes 
differ in detail, they share the goal of reducing access to guns under the 
assumption that such control will reduce the risk or the average harm 
of criminal assaults. The expected benefit is a collective good, an increase 
in the security of the community. Gun ownership, in contrast, is an in- 
dividual security measure with the expected benefits accruing for the most 
part to the gun owners and their households. 

Increased salience of crime and disorder will increase the community’s 
awareness that there will be collective benefits if fewer guns are available 
to those who engage in violent crime. But it will also increase individual 
. insecurity and provide an incentive to purchase a gun—or at least to 
keep the option open in case things get worse. In other words, crime 
and disorder supply both a collective benefit for gun control and an 
individual interest in the right to own a gun. 

Interests are therefore structured as in the Prisoner’s Dilemma; collec- 
tive interests and individual interests do not coincide. Everyone would 
. benefit by a reduction in criminal access to firearms, but individuals feel 
vulnerable to criminal assaults and therefore resist giving up their own 
access to guns. On the other hand, a reduction in the salience of crime 
and disorder reduces both the individual interests in access to a gun and 
the collective benefits which would be expected to follow from gun control,” 

Our analysis shows that the demand for handguns could be reduced if 
confidence in collective security were enhanced—if crime were reduced, 
riots prevented, and police protection increased. However, the ability of 
governments to strengthen collective security is constrained by financial 
resources. Detroit, in particular, is a city with many financial problems. 
In recent years (1976 and again in 1978), deficits forced the city to lay 
off police officers in spite of rising crime rates. 

A policy of directly limiting the legal sale of handguns is attractive 


21 The structure of individual versus collective benefits around the gun control issue 
may also provide a partial explanation for why anti-gun control organizations are 
more successful at mobilizing political activity than are pro-gun control organizations. 
Schuman and Presser (1981) attribute to the efficiency and mobilization of the gun 
lobby the fact that the relationship between attitudes and behavior is stronger among 
respondents who oppose gun control than among those whe favor it. It seems likely, 
however, that the direction of causation should be reversed. The gun Iobby is better 
organized because gun ownership is a private good. 
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because it is much less expensive than increasing expenditures on the 
criminal justice system or reducing poverty. But our findings indicate that, 
so long as citizens feel that the police cannot provide reliable protection, 
they will attempt to provide it for themselves. Policies designed to limit 
access to guns will probably be strenuously resisted and circumvented un- 
less people feel safe without them. The costs of gun control will be very 
high in the context of collective insecurity but less costly and less 
necessary when the community is secure. 


APPENDIX A 
TABLE Al 
VARIABLE DEFINITIONS 
Variable Definition 
Violent crimes per 100,000.......... {(Robberies + assaults 4+- homicides) /city popu- 
‘ lation] X 100,000 
Folice employees per 100,000........ (Uniformed city police employees/city popula- 
tion) X 100,000 
Percentage nonwhite............... (Nonwhite population of city/total population of 
city) X< 100,000 
W967 TO reed pete dnd senses Dummy variable: 0 = 1951-66; 1 = 1967-77 
Real per capita income............. ((State personal income in dollars/population of 
state) /Detroit area consumers price index] X 
100 
Total population.................. Total population of Detroit 


Percentage of population aged 0-34.. (City population aged 0~34/total population of 
the city) X 100 
Handgun licenses issued per 


100,000 residents................ (Total licenses issued to purchase handguns/city 
population) X 100,000 
Infant mortality ratio.............. (Detroit infant mortality rate/U.S. infant mor- 


tality rate) X 100 


APPENDIX B 
Data Sources 


Robberies, assaults, homicides, uniformed police officers: Detroit Police 
Department (1951-77). 

Nonwhite population of city, city population aged 0-34, total popula- 
tion of the city: for 1960 and 1970, U.S. Bureau of the Census (1950, 
1960); for 1951-59, 1961-69, composite-component estimates by the 
authors; for 1971-77, Detroit Department of Health (1971-77). 

Handgun licenses issued: unpublished data provided by the Detroit 
Folice Department, Records and Statistics Bureau. 

State personal income: “Personal Income by States and Regions,” Sur- 
vey of Current Business, various numbers. 
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Population of state: for 1951-64, Indra (1965); for 1965-77, U.S. 
Bureau of the Census (various years). 

Detroit area consumer price index: U.S. Department of Labor (1951- 
77); the index base is 1957—59 =: 100. 

Infant mortality rate, United States and Detroit: for U.S. 1951-70, 
U.S.. Bureau of the Census (1975); for 1971-77, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (1971-77); for Detroit 1951-77, Detroit 
Department of Health, Statistical Analysis Division, unpublished data. 
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The Effect of Primary-School Quality on Academic 
Achievement across Twenty-nine High- and 
Low-Income Countries’ 


Stephen P. Heyneman and William A. Loxley 
World Bank 


Most previous research on effects of schooling has concluded that the 
effect of school or teacher quality on academic achievement is less 
than that of family background or other characteristics of students 
that predate entry into school. However, the evidence for that gen- 
eralization is derived mainly from a few of the world’s school systems 
(mostly in Europe, North America, and Japan). This paper explores 
diverse influences on pupil achievement in Africa, Asia, Latin Amer- 
ica, and the Middle East. Children who attend primary school in. 
countries with low per capita incomes have learned substantially less 
after similar amounts of time in school than have pupils in high- 
income countries. At the same time, the lower the income of the coun- 
try, the weaker the influence of pupils’ social status on achievement. 
Conversely, in low-income countries, the effect of school and teacher 
quality on academic achievement in primary school is comparatively 
greater. From these data, which are more representative of the world’s 
population of schoolchildren than those used in previous studies, it 
is possible to conclude that the predominant influence on student 
learning is the quality of the schools and teachers to which children 
are exposed. 


The past decade and a half has seen rapid expansion of academic achieve- 
ment surveys followed by a burgeoning literature of interpretation. The 


1 This analysis has been undertaken as part of the World Bank’s research projects 
“Textbook ‘Availability and Education Quality” and “The Influence of School Re- 
. sources.” The International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement 
data were acquired with the kind assistance of Edward Kifer at the University of 
Kentucky. The ECIEL data analysis was undertaken through the cooperation of the 
Programa de Estudos Conjuntos de Integração Ecénomica da América Latina head- 
quarters in Rio de Janeiro. The El Salvador data were analyzed with kind permission 
fram the Oficina de Planeamiento y Organización in the Ministry of Education in San 
Salvador, the U.S. Agency for International Development, and the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. The Egyptian data were collected under the auspices of the National Center 
for Educational Research in Cairo and the Botswana data by the Research and Test- 
ing Centre in Gaborone and the Institute of International Education in Stockholm. 
The views and interpretations, however, are solely ours and do not necessarily reflect 
the views of any of the organizations mentioned above or of the World Bank. Re- 
quests for reprints should be sent to Dr. Stephen P. Heyneman, Education Depart- 
ment, World Bank, 1818 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20433. 
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general principle, drawing on production function models from the field of 
economics, has been to test whether the quality of schools and teachers 
is able to explain academic achievement variance to a greater extent than 
can the characteristics over which the school has presumably little or no 
control—the student’s age, sex, and socioeconomic status. The key as- 
sumption behind these studies was that governments, like banks, could 
identify the goods and services most likely to raise learning levels and then 
invest in them. This led to the attempt to quantify the characteristics of 
a school which are subject to physical investment—teacher educational 
levels and specializations, library resources, audiovisual equipment, and the 
like—or to managerial investment—stronger discipline, different contact 
hours, more homework, and so forth. 

The basic tone of subsequent investigations has been set by a discovery 
stemming from Equality of Educational Opportunity (Coleman et al. 1966; 
hereafter referred to as the Coleman Report) and the Plowden Report 
(Peaker 1971), namely, that the amount of variance in academic achieve- 
ment accounted for by student experiences prior to entering school—called 
‘preschool influences”——has substantially exceeded the impact of all the 
elements of school quality taken together. This conclusion has been dis- 
turbing to professional educators and to the education industry at large, 
and it has, perhaps, added an element of determination to the search for 
“school effects.” Some promising new lines of research have attempted to 
measure, in addition to the availability of high-quality goods and services, 
such characteristics as socialization patterns (Rosenbaum 1975) and class- 
room organizational patterns (Wiley 1976; Bidwell and Kasarda 1975; 
Harnischfeger and Wiley 1980). Other tangents have been taken by inves- 
tigators using longitudinal panel information to see whether school effects 
accumulate over time (Hyman and Wright 1975; Hyman, Wright, and 
Reed 1975), or using information pertaining to the distribution of achieve- 
ment scores instead of to mean levels (Brown and Saks 1975). As creative 
as they have been, these and other efforts in the same vein seem to have 
taken as their point of departure the conclusions from the earlier studies, 
namely, that as determinants of achievement, the goods and services over 
which the school has control, measured on a cross-sectional basis, were com- 
paratively weak; and though these new lines of investigation have consider- 
ably expanded the concept of “school effects,” none has been able to in- 


2 Two lines of reasoning are used in attempts to summarize the characteristics over 
which the school has little control. One is to use “preschool” measures, those charac- 
teristics that, it can be argued, the individual inherits (sex, socioeconomic status, date 
of birth, intelligence). Another is to use “out-of-school” measures, those characteristics 
that the individual may acquire at any time, including the years he or she is in school 
(urban residence, travel, exposure to public libraries, etc.). In this paper we will 
limit the discussion to preschool influences because of the lack of comparable data on 
pupil communities and their out-of-school experience. 
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validate the earlier conclusions (Jencks et al. 1972, 1979; Dougherty 
1981). 

The first question one needs to ask in the science of comparative edu- 
cation is whether a tendency is universal. But the major handicap to draw- 
ing any conclusion of this sort from the research on school effects is the 
predominance of evidence from the North American environment. With 
less than 5% of the world’s school population, the United States accounts 
for the majority of the world’s empirical research on education. This im- 
balance is particularly problematic with regard to school-effects research 
because the results, which have set in doubt the efficacy of investment in 
school physical resources, have spread from where the evidence is abundant 
to countries around the world—countries which often depend on foreign 
capital for the development of school quality—where the relative value of 
school effects has never been tested. 


DATA FROM OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 


We have drawn together as much survey information as we could on the 
school and teacher quality available to 13- and 14-year-olds around the 
world and on their achievement in science.? This information is derived 
from six sources: (1) the International Association for the Evaluation of 
Educational Achievement (IEA; 18 countries) ;* (2) the National Institute 
of Education, Makerere University (Uganda); (3) the Oficina de Plane- 
amiento y Organización (ODEPOR) in the Ministry of Education (El 
Salvador); (4) the Programa de Estudos Conjuntos de Integração Ecé- 
nomica da América Latina (ECIEL; seven countries); (5) the National 
Center for Educational Research (Egypt); and (6) the Research and 
Testing Center (Botswana). A summary of each source appears in table 1 
and is discussed below. 


International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement 


The 18-country IEA Science Survey focused on representative national 
samples of 10- and 14-year-olds as well as secondary-school seniors in 1972. 
Schools were sampled first, and within schools students were sampled with 
a probability inversely proportional to school size. Technical details have 


8 Science scores were not available in Uganda, Egypt, or Botswana; in these cases we 
used math scores. In the 26 other countries the dependent variable is specifically lim- 
ited to science. 

4In the IEA surveys, 20 different “national tests” (two in Belgium) were utilized, 
19 were used in the Science Achievement Survey, and 18 in the Population II Science 
Achievement Survey. Israel and France were the two countries not participating in 
the Population IT sampling. Since we are making use only of the Population II Science 
Survey, we will refer to the number of participating IEA countries as 18. 
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been widely reported elsewhere, for example, in Purves (1973) and Thorn- 
dike (1973). Samples averaged some 1,0CO students per age level in each 
country. Information was obtained from mail survey questionnaires query- 
ing students, teachers, and principals. From these responses, well over 500 
pieces of information were obtained relating to each student’s social back- 
ground and to school resources and facilities, in addition to specific teacher 
characteristics averaged by school level. Test instruments measuring science 
achievement were developed in close conformity to each country’s curricu- 
lum objectives. Each test item was translated into the national language 
and pretested prior to use. 


Uganda Data 


The data from Uganda, collected by Heyneman under the auspices of the 
National Institute of Education, Makerere University, in 1972, are derived 
from 61 primary schools in five districts (North and South Karamoja, 
West Buganda, Bugisu, and Toro) and in all three urban areas (Kam- 
pala/Entebbe, Mbale/Tororo, and Jinja}. Within each locality, schools 
possessing a seventh grade were identified and a minimum of 10% selected 
randomly. The final sample contained 12% of the schools and teachers and 
13% of the grade 7 pupils within the selected areas. Sample schools were 
situated in varied local settings—for example, in isolated but economically 
developed areas, isolated but economically poor areas, plantation and peas- 
ant agricultural areas, urban areas (some with manufacturing and com- 
merce), and areas of relative isolation from all modern stimuli (Heyneman 
1975a, 1976a, 19765). The data are derived from four sources: separate 
questionnaires for pupils and staff, an inventory of school physical facili- 
ties, and the pupil performance on the Primary Leaving Examination taken 
eight months after the questionnaires were administered. 


El Salvador Data 


To explore whether the level of school quality in El Salvador was adequate, 
ODEPOR within the Ministry of Education, with assistance from the U.S. 
Agency for International Development (USAID) and the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, conducted a nationwide survey of school pupils in 1973. The 
project included 20% of all schools. Working Document no. 5 (Oficina de 
Planeamiento y Organización [ODEPOR] 1975) presents the details of the 
formula by which the sample was drawn and the methods of analysis em- 
ployed. The sample was stratified into two parts. First, 595 schools were 
selected, with a probability proportional to size, based on whether each 
school was located in rural or urban surroundings, housed few or many 
grades under one roof, and so on; and second, a 50% sample of the stu- 
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dents in each of these schools—some 55,000 in all—was tested in science, 
Spanish reading comprehension, mathematics, and social studies. Data on 
number of desks and chairs, cost of books, repetition and matriculation 
rates, total hours taught per 100 students, and other school characteristics 
were gathered and averaged by school; every student in a given school 
was assigned the same value on any given school item (Loxley and Heyne- 
man 1981). 

In previous analyses, ODEPOR concentrated on mapping the distribu- 
tional characteristics of school equipment, teacher attributes, student flow, 
school size, and the four achievement scores; and on plotting the mean 
distributions across various school categories (e.g., rural/urban, lower/ 
higher grade levels, single/double shifts).5 This previous work has led to 
conclusions on the degree of equity of school resource distribution. Prior 
investigations did not, however, make use of regression analyses to examine 
the impact of home and school on achievement. 


ECIEL Data 


Data from Brazil, Paraguay, Mexico, Peru, Colombia, Argentina, and Bo- 
livia were collected under the auspices of ECIEL, an umbrella organization 
of member institutions in different countries. The educational achievement 
survey was conducted in 1975 in a fashion similar to that of the Coleman 
Report and IEA studies. Information was obtained directly from students, 
teachers, and principals on a variety of home background and attitudinal 
characteristics; achievement was measured by selecting an appropriate 
range of items from the original TEA-designed tests of reading comprehen- 
sion and science (Castro et al. 1980a). The ECIEL survey instruments 
were designed principally by economists, however, and significant improve- 
ments were made in the specification of school physical facilities. Of the 
variables, 106 referred to school quality characteristics alone; data on these 
were collected in all seven countries for both primary and secondary schools 
(Castro and Sanguinetty 1977; Heyneman, Loxley, and Sanguinetty 1980, 
1981). Following the collection of the survey information, each.participat- 
ing national institution issued a report. Some investigators analyzed the 
determinants of academic achievement; others concentrated on the costs of 
education or rate of student repetition and number of dropouts (Bianchi 
1976, 1977; Morales and Siles 1977; Sanguinetty 1977; Rivarola, Gra- 
ciela, and Zuñiga 1977; Veloso 1979). There have been two international 


5 Earlier work did utilize an Automatic Interaction Detection (AID) technique to 
determine the particular school characteristics closely associated with higher mean 
achievement scores, but the discussion was limited to an examination of differences 
in mean achievement. 
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comparisons of educational factors—one on access, performance, and equal- 
ity (Castro et al. 1980a) and a second on costs and efficiency (Castro et al. 
19805). 


Egyptian Data 


Achievement and school quality data representing a national sample of 
Egyptian primary-school children were collected by the National Center 
for Educational Research in Cairo under the auspices of the World Bank 
in 1979 and 1980 as part of a longitudinal study on the retention of basic 
literacy and numerical skills. The subsample in this analysis includes 1,250 
fifth and sixth graders who were attending 60 randomly selected Egyptian 
primary schools in 1980 (Loxley 1983). Socioeconomic background infor- 
mation and test scores in reading comprehension, writing, and mathematics 
were gathered for each student. Surveys of teachers and principals were 
also administered, resulting in information on the quality of some 744 
teachers and a variety of school characteristics—availability of desks, 
health care, presence of after-school programs, active PTA support, use of 
audiovisual materials, presence of a school telephone, running water, elec- 
tricity, and the like. All questions were similar to the types asked in the 
IEA, ECIEL, Botswana, and Uganda questionnaires. 


Botswana Data 


As part of a 1976 national assessment of its education system, the Bot- 
swana government sponsored (1) the testing of students in math and reading. 
comprehension at the level of grade seven and during the third and fifth 
years in secondary school; and (2) an inventory of teachers, principals, and 
school physical facilities. All instruments were adapted from the IEA origi- 
nals (Husen 1977; Leimu 1976; Kann and Lecoge 1980). From this na- 
tional survey only the terminal level of primary school has been utilized 
in this analysis—870 pupils in 37 schools—and only the math test was used 
as a dependent variable. 


METHODOLOGICAL CAVEATS 


Because all the studies were similar in design, it is possible to examine the 
differences among societies at varying levels of economic development. 
Nevertheless, comparisons among these studies raise five methodological 
concerns. First is the intent of the achievement tests. Each IEA test was 
especially devised for cross-national use and had no function other than 
research. The Uganda test, however, was designed specifically for school- 
children in Uganda and was intended as a selection examination for ad- 
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mission to secondary school. The Salvadoran and Egyptian tests were 
designed specifically for Salvadoran and Egyptian children, but for pur- 
poses of research, not selection. The Botswana tests, like those of ECIEL, 
were used for research purposes only and were adapted from the IEA origi- 
nals. A comparison of means and standard deviations, after appropriate 
adjustments for differences in the number of common items, is possible 
among the IEA and ECIEL samples, but not among the samples from El 
Salvador, Botswana, Uganda, or Egypt. 

The second caveat pertains to the content of the test questions. In each 
case an attempt was made to limit test content to science. The JEA and 
ECIEL tests contain comparable science items; however, the items used in 
El Salvador, Uganda, Botswana, and Egypt differ from those used else- 
where. Moreover, in Uganda, Botswana, and Egypt it was not possible 
to limit test scores to science.” 

The third caveat concerns the sample populations. For each national 
sample, our effort has been to compare students at the top grade in primary 
education. The IEA (Population II) was limited to age 14. In Uganda and 
Botswana, the samples include grade-seven students whose ages happened 
to cluster primarily around 14 but in fact ranged from 10 to 18. The 
ECIEL, Egyptian, and Salvadoran sixth grades also contained ranges in 
age. In Botswana, Egypt, Uganda, and the ECIEL countries, we intro- 
duced age restrictions and removed students we thought too old to make 
the samples comparable with others. In the case of Uganda the total sample 
was reduced by 11%, in Egypt by 10%, in Botswana by 12%, in the 
ECIEL countries by 10% or less. 

The fourth caveat has to do with the way the studies were administered. 
Data from the 18 IEA countries were collected by mail. This could have 
influenced the results in that questionnaires were not administered on site 
and therefore researchers had no direct contact with respondents. In the 
Ugandan, ECIEL, Salvadoran, and Egyptian studies, each questionnaire 
was personally administered on site by trained researchers. 

The fifth caveat pertains to the representation of the samples, which 
varies substantially from country to country. The Argentina, Brazil, Thai- 
land, and Iran samples were limited, basically, to the areas surrounding the 
capital city.2 The Colombia sample was drawn from five major urban 


8Tt is possible that some students try harder and therefore do better on selection 
tests. It is also possible that school quality has more effect on “school-curriculum 
based” tests than on standardized achievement tests (Madaus et al. 1979). 


T Math scores were used because, unlike reading comprehension, math items are more 
closely based on school curricula. The pros and cons of utilizing different achievement 
data in different countries to test questions of school and home influence have been 
discussed elsewhere (Heyneman 1976b). 


8 Although it represents only one state (Brasilia), the Brazilian sample does include 
both the “Plano Piloto” and the satellite regions of the capital city. 
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areas.? The Peru sample was drawn from two urban areas (Puno and 
Lima), but these areas were significantly different from one another. The 
Uganda, India, and Bolivia samples were not national but represented such 
diverse areas that it is hard to imagine that major socioeconomic differences 
in those countries were not reflected. In Paraguay, El Salvador, Egypt, 
Chile, and the 14 industrialized countries, the samples were national. 


METHODOLOGICAL PROCEDURES 


The JEA country samples contain, at a minimum, 500 independent edu- 
cational measures. These data represent the work of 300 experts using 14 
languages in 18 countries in 10,000 schools having 50,000 teachers and 
260,000 students. Of the questionnaire items, 45 referred solely to either 
the opportunity to read or the amount of reading material available. Theo- 
retically the influence of any simple variable could be analyzed at the 
school or the pupil level of aggregation, by age, by subject matter, and in 
many other ways. The ECIEL, Botswana, Salvadoran, and Egyptian data 
contain a similar range of independent variables. Clearly some strategy 
had to be designed by which the number and variety of coefficients could 
be narrowed down to manageable proportions. Thus the first task was how 
to choose what to analyze. 


Data Organization 


First the information on schools, principals, and teachers was merged with 
that on pupils. With respect to the Uganda, IEA, and Botswana data sets, 
this had been accomplished prior to the present analysis. With the ECIEL, 
Salvadoran, and Egyptian data, the process of merging was conducted for 
the first time specifically for this study. Each pupil from a school was as- 
signed that school’s level of textbook availability, for example, and that 


® Bogota, Cali, Papayan, Bucaramanga, and Armenia. 


10 Given the disparate nature of the sources, it is surprising how similar these surveys 
were in organization (e.g., separate teacher, pupil, principal, and school questionnaires) 
and in content (e.g., books in library, school and class size, cost of books, teacher 
salaries, teacher education, time spent preparing lessons, membership in professional 
organizations). The surveys drew heavily on one another for information: the Uganda 
survey drew on the Coleman Report; the ECIEL and Egyptian surveys borrowed 
freely from the original IEA instruments. However, all added their own character- 
istics. The ECIEL surveys contained by far the most complete information on school 
costs. They also contained a measure of student eyesight and family socioeconomic 
background across two generations. The El Salvador survey contained exact informa- 
tion on household educational expenditures. The Uganda survey contained information 
on school and teacher quality-—-duplicating machines, an exact count of textbooks, 
teacher verbal ability—and on students—intelligence and physical health—which was 
not included elsewhere. 
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school’s number of classrooms. When school characteristics—such as teacher 
education—contained more than one value, these values were averaged by 
school, and that average was then assigned to each pupil. In this way the 
ability to specify a particular teacher who might have affected a particular 
pupil has been lost, but experience has shown that students are rarely 
affected by only one teacher. Instead, by the time they have reached the 
upper levels of primary schools, students are a “product” of many teachers 
with whom they have had contact (Heyneman 19755). 


Data Cleaning, Recoding, and Reduction 


Variables were removed from consideration in any country if they contained 
little or no variance or if the level of missing cases exceeded 25% .** School 
variables were selected in the following way: after preschool variables (sex, 
age, and SES) were controlled for, it was determined separately in each 
country whether each school variable had a significant impact on achieve- 
ment of (a standardized 8) .05 or higher.?* The smaller list of variables 
which met this statistical criterion was then used in the final country-spe- 
cific regressions in which the effects of preschool and school program/track 
were compared with those of school quality.1* It is true that the analysis 
was handling close to 30 school variables at a time in each country’s re- 
gression and that the nearly 450 correlations involved might seem to risk 
yielding matrix singularity. It is also true, however, that the large sample 
sizes (in the thousands) militated against matrix singularity. The ratio of 
degrees of freedom, a comparison of variables entering the equation with 
sample size, always exceeded 1:10. The 1:10 ratio is generally considered 
the absolute minimum limit below which regressions should not be per- 
formed. 


Data Analysis: Individual or Aggregate? 


Opinions differ on how to analyze academic achievement data--whether to 
use the pupil, the classroom, or the school as the unit of analysis (Meyer 


11 This is slightly more conservative than the original IEA analysis, which used a 
limit of 20% (Comber and Keeves 1973). 


12 The original IEA analyses averaged the standardized 8 coefficients across countries 
and allowed variables to enter the final regressions only if the average coefficient was 
greater than .05. This severely constrained the influence of school and teacher quality 
because it eliminated from consideration those characteristics which had important 
effects in one country but not across an average of all 18 countries (Heyneman and 
Loxley 1982). 


13 School program/track applies to those schools where 14-year-old students have been 
assigned to specialized vocational or technical programs. For the most part this per- 
tains to Western Europe. 
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1980; Heyneman and Jamison 1980). There are advantages and drawbacks 
to each. If pupils are chosen, it is normal to assign levels of school or class- 
room quality to each individual pupil. This raises the statistical significance 
of school resources because of the change in the units of observation. In con- 
trast, if the classroom or the school is chosen as the unit of analysis, it is 
normal to average the characteristics of individual pupil achievement, intel- 
ligence, health, socioeconomic status, and attitudes—-variables for which 
there is more variance within classrooms, or schools, than among them. If 
averaged, some pupil characteristics, such as health status, lose statistical 
significance because of the drop in the units of observation. Moreover, 
aggregating individual pupil data may obscure important differences in the 
way school resources are utilized within schools or classrooms on the basis 
of sex, ethnic, or socioeconomic groups (Griffin and Alexander 1978; Alex- 
ander, Cook, and McDill 1978). For the purposes of this analysis, we have 
chosen to measure the impact of school and preschool variables on achieve- 
ment on the basis of a between-pupil analysis. In this particular exercise 
we are not concerned with discovering which school characteristic has the 
most effect, and therefore the problem of having an “artificial” level of sta- 
tistical significance for school characteristics assigned to individual pupils 
does not pertain. On the other hand, we can be certain that the variance of 
individual pupil characteristics, such as socioeconomic status, has not been 
attenuated. For us a central question centers on the impact of family back- 
ground across societies, and we wanted to allow the measures of those par- 
ticular variables to be given their full statistical opportunity (Burstein, 
Fischer, and Miller 1980). 


RESULTS 


Table 2 displays the sample size, test score mean, standard deviation, and 
the impact on achievement of preschool, program track, and school quality 
in each of the 29 nations. The sample nations themselves are arranged 
according to their gross national product per capita (hereafter referred to 
as GNP or national per capita income) in 1971.14 Althcugh this table illus- 
trates numerous Interesting tendencies, we will limit discussion to the fol- 
lowing three: the level of academic skills acquired at the end of the pri- 
mary-school cycle, the proportion of academic achievement accounted for 
by differences in socioeconomic status and other preschool characteristics, 
and the proportion due to the quality of schools and teachers. 


14 Although per capita product did change between 1971 and 1975—the time period 
for all except the Egyptian data collected in these studies--no nation in the survey, 
with the possible exception of Iran, significantly altered its position in relation t 
the others. i 
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National Levels of Achievement 


Whether among pupils, classrooms, schools, regions, or nations, achieve- 
ment comparisons must be approached judiciously.4° Nevertheless, it is 
increasingly evident that school systems are charged with cognitive func- 
tions characterized more by similarities than by differences. Objectives 
for teaching the basic skill subjects—the principles of mathematics, sci- 
ence, and reading comprehension—are fundamental; what diverges from 
school to school, or from nation to nation, is the degree of content overlap 
within these subjects. The purpose of applying any test in more than one 
school, or in more than one region or country, is to assess the attainment 
of objectives held in common. For mathematics and science the degree of 
content overlap is very high; for history it is less. These particular tests 
make possible a comparison of science. performance among the samples 
from the 25 IEA and ECIEL countries.1® It is clear that school children 
in low- and middle-income countries have learned less science after the 
same or approximately the same length of time in school as children In 
wealthy countries. In the United States the average mean is 32.8; in Japan, 
40.9; and in Germany, 34.6. However, in India it is 20.6; in Colombia, 
24.0; and in Thailand, 28.2. Primary-school children in the five countries 
with the lowest national per capita incomes from which achievement data 
are comparable (India, Bolivia, Colombia, Thailand, and Paraguay) per- 
formed .9 of a standard deviation below the primary-school children in the 
14 industrialized countries. Primary-school children in the six middle- 
income countries (Brazil, Peru, Mexico, Chile, Iran, and Argentina) per- 
formed .8 of a standard deviation lower. The correlation between national 
per capita income and national achievement means in science reflects this 
pattern (y=: .55, P< .001), indicating that students in wealthier 


15 For previous comparisons using IEA data, see Inkeles (1977) and World Bank 
(1980). 


16 The science test items utilized in the ECIEL data sets were the same items used 
in all TEA countries but with two differences: only half as many items were used, 
and the items chosen were among the easiest to answer. For purposes of comparison 
we have doubled the means and standard deviations of the ECIEL respondents. The 
results (for grade 6 science} indicate that the ECIEL respondents perform at ap- 
proximately two-thirds of a standard deviation below the performance of the IEA 
respondents from industrialized societies in North America, Japan, and Europe, and 
approximately one-third of a standard deviation above the mean for respondents in 
` the four IEA less industrialized societies (THKailand, Iran, Chile, and India). From 
this it would ke safe to conclude that students in the ECIEL countries (Bolivia, 
Paraguay, Peru, Mexico, Argentina, Colombia, and Brazil) performed at significantly 
lower levels than students in industrialized societies. However, because the ECIEL 
items were easier, it would not be safe to conclude that the ECIEL respondent means 
were higher than the means from the four IEA less industrialized societies. 
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countries emerge from school with significantly more factual knowledge 
about science.” 


Preschool Influences on Achievement 


For whatever reason, the learning advantages or disadvantages of the 
home, established prior to entering school, are significantly more powerful 
determinants of achievement in high-income countries. The correlation be- 
tween national per capita income and the proportion of variance explained 
by preschool influences is .66 (P < .001) (see table 2, col. 6). Within 
this, the principal discrimination among countries is neither the influence 
of sex nor student age—the correlations of their impact on achievement 
with per capita income are rather moderate (r = .26, P = N.S.) ; (7 =.12, 
P=N.S.).°% Instead, the principal distinction lies in the differences 
among countries in the power of socioeconomic status variables, which 
account for 18% of the R? in low-income countries (GNP < US$320), 
23% of the R? in middle-income countries (GNP = US$370-$2,000), 
and 35% of the R? in high-income countries (GNP > US$2,000).1° The 
correlation between the proportion of academic achievement variance ac- 
counted for by socioeconomic status and national income per capita is 
sizable (r == .41, P < .001). The question is, Why are these symbols of 
privileged family status—parental education, for example—such power- 
ful and consistent influences on academic achievement in high-income but 
not in low-income countries? To our knowledge, there are three different 
explanations: (1) a Jack of variance in pupil socioeconomic status in low- 
income countries, (2) preselectivity of low-socioeconomic-status pupils 
due to high dropout and repetition rates in low-income countries, and 
(3) higher levels of multicollinearity between socioeconomic status and 
school quality in low-income countries. 

Lack of socioeconomic variance?—-Is there sufficient variance in socio- 
economic status in low-income countries to justify the comparison of cor- 


17 That students in low-income countries have lower cross-sectional achievement test 
scores does not necessarily imply that their schools are Jess effective. In fact it may 
quite easily be the reverse. Within the YEA sample the typical gain in knowledge, 
expressed as a percentage of what was known the year before on a test common to 
ell, is basically the same for comparable sets of children. This suggests that schools 
in low-income countries, since they have fewer physical facilities with which to work, 
ere actually more effective in making use of what they have (Inkeles 1979, p. 403). 


18 Qne question, outside the purview of this particular paper, deserves more attention 
than it has previously received: Why is the influence of sex highest in high-income 
countries? Sex accounts for 8% of the R? in both low- and middle-income countries 
and 18% of the R? in high-income countries. 

19 In all 29 countries the following variables were used as a measure of student socio- 
economic status: mother’s education, father’s education, father’s occupation, number 
of books available in the home, presence of a dictionary or some other measure of 
consumption such as a record player or dishwasher. 
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relation coefficients with those from high-income countries? To be sure, 
there are marked differences between high- and low-income countries in 
the distribution of socioeconomic status characteristics. The proportion of 
students in the sample whose mothers had attained university level edu- 
cation is .04% in Uganda, 3.0% in India, and 14.0% in the United 
States. Is it possible that the difference in distribution of these character- 
istics determines the difference in robustness in the measures of central 
tendency? If this were so, even though many fewer mothers in low-income 
countries had attained high levels of education, their children would still 
tend to perform better than others. Figure 1 displays a breakdown of 
science achievement by level of maternal education in six countries: 
Australia, Hungary, England, Thailand, India, and Colombia. In the first 
three the pattern is typical of high-income countries. There achievement 
rises as maternal education rises. The slope is not uniform from one 
category of maternal education to the next, but it is consistent in direc- 
tion. In the latter three the pattern is typical of low-income countries. 
There the achievement/maternal education relationship is more idiosyn- 
cratic. The slopes are flatter on the whole, and there are inconsistencies. 
There are occasions when children of mothers with higher average levels 
of educational attainment perform slightly less well than other children. 
One explanation for this may be the selectivity of the low-status children 
who are in school (see below); but whatever the reason, these break- 
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Fic. 1—Student primary-school achievement by level of maternal education in six 
countries. Numbers of cases are in parentheses. 
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downs illustrate that the academic performance patterns of school chil- 
dren from different socioeconomic-status levels are not consistent across 
countries at different levels of national economic development. This leads 
us to suspect that the lower achievement impact of pupil socioeconomic 
status is not due to the differences from country to country in the distri- 
bution of socioeconomic variance. 

Selectivity of children from lower socioeconomic backgrounds ?—-Where 
primary schooling is not universal, the children who do attend and later 
progress in school may be systematically different from their general age 
cohort in the population (Heyneman 1977). Is it possible that in low- 
income countries children from lower socioeconomic backgrounds tend to 
perform as well as children from high socioeconomic backgrounds because 
they are “more tightly selected”? There are three possible ways to test 
this possibility. First, if this were the case, in such countries statistical link- 
ages between socioeconomic status and achievement would emerge in the geo- 
graphical areas with high rates of school attendance. Within Uganda this 
was tested by comparing the SES/achievement tendencies in the capital— 
with 90% school attendance—and within the district of Karamoja—with 
8% school attendance. Yet despite the different rates of school atten- 
dance, no significant correlations emerged in either district between socio- 
economic status and achievement (Heyneman 1979). 

Very little school attendance information exists on the catchment areas 
of these national samples, and the interdistrict correlation comparisons, 
available for Uganda, cannot be systematically employed elsewhere. How- 
ever, a second possible test whether selectivity has an influence on the 
SES/achievement linkage is to examine the change in the correlation co- 
efficients at the primary- and secondary-school levels in different coun- 
tries. In countries where the proportion of the age cohort in secondary 
school is dramatically different from the proportion in primary school, 
the selectivity of children from lower socioeconomic backgrounds is more 
intense, and in those countries one might anticipate a substantial decline 
in the size of the SES/achievement correlation coefficients between primary- 
and secondary-school students. In theory, the decline in the SES/achieve- 
ment coefficients should be largest in those countries where the secondary- 
school continuation rate is the smallest. Data from 25 of the 29 countries 
lend themselves to these comparisons. In high-income countries (GNP > 
US$2,000), the average mother’s education / achievement correlation 
does decline from .19 to .07; and in middle-income countries (GNP 
US$370-US$2,000) from .19 to .14. But in low-income countries, where 
movement between primary and secondary school is the most selective, 
the coefficients do not decline at all; in fact, they increase from an 
average of .11 to .15. Similar results were obtained for father’s education 
and father’s occupation. 
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A third way to test for selectivity, albeit still imperfect, is to see 
whether the relationship between national GNP per capita and the in- 
fluence of preschool variables holds after controls are placed on the pro- 
portion of the relevant age cohort in primary school. This was accom- 
plished by recorrelating the figures in columns 6 and 3 after controlling 
for the figures in column 2 (table 2). The controls do affect the strength 
of the relationship but not enough to nullify it; it is .66 beforehand and 
AS (P < .01) afterward.2° This suggests that the modest achievement 
effect of socioeconomic status characteristics in primary school in low- 
income countries is due to factors other than the selectivity of students 
found in primary-school samples. 

Multicollinearity between school quality and socioeconomic status?— 
Is it possible that school quality in low-income countries is distrrbuted 
so inequitably that its influence on achievement cannot be statistically 
separated from that of socioeconomic status? To test this, we first con- 
structed a scale of school quality by (1) taking the variables with the 
highest achievement regression coefficients in each country, (2) standard- 
izing their value to make them comparable, and (3) creating a summary 
value of school quality for each school in each sample.?! Next we cor- 
related each student’s access to school quality with each student’s socio- 
economic status.*? Finally, we calculated the average (school quality/ 
SES) correlation coefficient for each national sample, the result being a 
measure of the inequality of access to school quality by students of 
varying socioeconomic backgrounds in each of 29 countries. In Finland, 
a high-income country, the correlation between school quality and student 
social background is rather high (r = .31), as it is in Japan (r = .23). 
Yet it is also high in several medium-income countries: Colombia (r = 
30), Peru (7 == .25), and Chile (r = .48). However, it is rather low in 
several high-income countries: Sweden (ry = .05), Italy (r= .08), and 
the Netherlands (r == .08); as it is in some low-income countries: India 
(r = .06) and Thailand (r = .07). A negative but statistically insignif- 


20 These correlations are between the percentage of variance explained and national 
GNP per capita. Similar correlation figures emerge from the percentage of R2 ex- 
plained by preschool variables and national GNP per capita: r= .60 without enroll- 
ment ratio controlled, and r = .51 (P. < 01) with the enrollment ratio controlled. 
21 It is important to remember that school quality consists of elements that are both 
monetary (school budget per pupil, books per pupil, etc.) and nonmonetary (hours 
of homework, frequency of parent-teacher conferences, etc.). The equity of the dis- 
tribution of school quality among students, therefore, is not necessarily amenable to 
the same solutions as would be the redistribution of land or personal income (Heyne- 
man and Loxley 1983). 


22 We also noted the distribution of school quality per pupil by calculating a gini 
coefficient for each of the 29 countries and then correlating the gini coefficient with 
national GNP. The relationship is small (r = .10, P = N\S.). 

23 These between-pupil correlations, having degrees of freedom in the thousands, com- 
_monly emerged with high levels of statistical significance. 
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icant relationship does emerge between the school quality/SES distribu- 
tional inequality and national GNP per capita (r = — .29, P = N.S.). 
This indicates that the degree of distributional inequality is not entirely 
random but instead slightly higher in lower-income countries. However, 
the small size of the coefficient and its lack of significance suggest, at 
least to us, that higher degrees of multicollinearity are not the principal 
explanation behind the lack of power of socioeconomic status variables 
to predict primary-school achievement in low-income countries. For this, 
an explanation must be sought elsewhere. 


Influence of School and Teacher Quality on Achievement 


Educational variables used in each country’s regressions can be found in 
Appendixes A, B, and C. However ambiguous the efficacy of school phys- 
ical facilities and teachers may seem as a result of some surveys con- 
ducted in high-income countries, no such ambiguity exists in low-income 
countries. The proportion of the explained achievement variance due to 
schools and teachers (table 2, col. 10) is 90% in India, 88% in Colombia, 
and 81% in both Thailand and Brazil. This compares with 22% in 
Australia, 26% in Scotland, and 27% in Sweden (see fig. 2). Italy is 
the only industrialized country for which data are available where the 
major proportion of explained achievement variance is due to school and 
teacher quality (55%). The tendency is rather evident when the effect 
on academic achievement of school and teacher quality is correlated with 
national per capita income (r == — .72, P < .001).2* Thus the available 
data suggest that the poorer the country, the greater the impact of school 
and teacher quality on science achievement. 


DISCUSSION 


The question remains, Why does the influence of socioeconomic status 
vary significantly with national economic development? If a satisfactory 
explanation cannot be found in a statistical artifact—multicollinearity be- 
tween school quality and social background, tighter selectivity of stu- 


#4 The correlation of cols. 10 and 3 in table 2. As with preschool variables, we have 
tried running the school-effects results in a variety of ways to test their resilience. 
Controlling for national primary-school enrollment reduces the strength of the rela- 
tionship, but not dramatically (from —.72 to —.61). In addition, the transformation 
of all variables to logs was undertaken, and several combinations of log and nonlog 
values were tested. Log transformations were tried because countries were unevenly 
spaced in GNP per capita, and this generated a potential need to remove nonlinear 
tendencies, The log of the GNP per capita variable increases the overall correlation 
from —.72 to —.75, but we believe the increase is insufficient to warrant alterations 
of interpretation beyond noting the obvious fact that the log relationship is slightly 
more powerful. 
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dents from lower social backgrounds because of high rates of noncontinu- 
ation, or lack of socioeconomic variance—then perhaps there are deter- 
mining characteristics to be found outside schools. Economic returns io 
education tend to be highest in low-income countries (World Bank 1980). 
This reflects the fact that, as a commodity, education is both scarce and 
in high demand.?° In low-income countries there is no plethora of educa- 
tional avenues—no entry into university for senior citizens, no educational 
leaves from employment, no university degrees by television. These op- 
portunities are available only in societies characterized by educational 
abundance. Education in low-income countries is lockstep in nature: lack 
of ability to complete primary or secondary school as a youth precludes 
the opportunity to proceed in education later in life. Scarcity creates 
competition for school places from the onset of grade 1, and at a level 
of intensity unknown in wealthy countries until college or, in the case 
of the United States, until graduate school.2® This scarcity is well under- 
stood within both rich and poor families. 

Furthermore, in low-income countries education is not a dubious in- 
strument for upward social mobility. Larger portions of the labor market 
are employed in the public sector. The public sector, in turn, tends to 
be more definitive about the educational qualifications required for job 
entry. To be sure, the aggregate level of upward mobility in low-income 
countries is small. The key, however, is not the aggregate amount of up- 
ward mobility but the role of the school in permitting what personal 
mobility may be available. In low-income countries the power of educa- 
tional attainment and, in particular, school achievement to determine oc- 
cupational success may be substantially higher than the power of socio- 
economic status or sex (Schiefelbein and Farrell 1981; Currie 1977; Fry 
1980; Heyneman 1980). Examples of occupational mobility due to edu- 
cation—particularly in countries receiving their independence after World 
War IH—have been dramatic, with many current leaders in commerce 
and administration having their origins in the most impoverished social 
milieus. Certainly, structural handicaps exist. Education is not free of 
private cost; there is incomplete primary-education geographical cover- 


25 For example, when asked “whether it is important to do well in school,” (secondary- 
school) students in India almost uniformly answer yes, whereas in France three stu- 
dents in 10 say no. When asked whether they would like to “leave school as soon as 
possible,” 10% in India, 30% in England, 45% in the United States and Sweden, 
and 65% in France answered yes. Among secondary-~school students, 90% in India 
“find school challenging,” but only 80% in Sweden, 70% in Hungary, 65% in the 
United States, 60% in England, and 50% in France. On almost every attitudinal 
indicator, students in India value school more and are more likely to consider it 
important and are more likely to want the opportunity to continue (Fagerlind and 
Munck 1981). 


26 The United States has a higher percentage of its population in graduate schools 
than many developing countries have in secondary schools, 
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age; school quality varies between urban and rural, rich and poor com- 
munities, and so on. In all countries, particularistic influences—friends, 
family, and ethnic fraternity—are given frequent favor in the labor 
market. There is no society of which it can be said that occupational 
mobility is determined solely by merit. 

The issue is not just the degree to which a society is meritocratic, for 
no available evidence suggests that low-income countries are any less 
meritocratic than high-income ones. Instead, the issue is the difference 
which may exist in child-rearing patterns of high- and low-status families 
in different parts of the world (Bulcock, Clifton, and Beebe 1977). In the 
Western industrialized countries (Japan being the exception), substantial 
differences between high- and low-status families have been documented, 
particularly with respect to their attitudes toward schooling. It is not clear 
how strong this general pattern is within low-income countries. There may 
be more consensus among the general public that educational achievement 
is a fair criterion for occupational mobility. In low-income countries there 
may be a higher degree of acceptance of education’s rituals and a more uni- 
form aspiration among high- and low-status families to utilize education for 
social mobility. In reality, few peasants see schools as instruments of an es- 
tablished elite bent on the social subjugation of peasant offspring. Political 
demands on the part of peasants the world over reflect a desire to attract 
more and better schools to their areas rather than a challenge to schools 
themselves. This consensus may explain why the educational “push” 
which children feel from their homes is not as tightly determined by the 
education or occupation of the parent. In low-income countries the push 
is certainly not equally strong among all homes, but the desire for a place 
in school and the pressure on students to do well on examinations does 
not appear to vary as markedly on the basis of parental socioeconomic 
status. Consequently socioeconomic status may affect school performance 
less in low-income countries than in high-income ones. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A danger inherent in paradigms pioneered in one part of the world is 
that results might be assumed to be universal without undergoing the 
requisite testing. This is the case in the prediction of academic achieve- 
ment. It is unfortunate that not all countries are self-sufficient in terms of 
development capital, including the capital necessary to improve learning 
and to conduct research on the improvement of learning.*? The areas of 


27 Each of the research efforts reported on here had to adapt the indicators of school 
and teacher quality, and it should not be overlooked that the level of R* varies with 
national GNP per capita (ry = 45, P < .001)—the wealthier the country, the tighter the 
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the world with comparatively large amounts of research and development 
capital tend also to be the areas where educational paradigms are in- 
vented, and where results tend to determine the availability of develop- 
ment capital internationally as well as domestically. If bilingual education 
appears “to work” in Texas, it must therefore be appropriate for Bolivia; 
if new math, PSSC physics, and open classrooms are recommended for 
“the poor” in Massachusetts, they must also be appropriate for the poor 
in developing countries. And quite conversely but no less adhered to, 
if schools “make no difference” in the United States, perhaps school 
quality-improving investments should take lower priority elsewhere. 
School-effect studies from the United States and other industrialized 
countries have added a tone of skepticism to international efforts to im- 
prove school and teacher quality in areas of the world where no related 
achievement studies have been conducted. 

This skepticism about the efficacy of educational investments is pre- 
mature. Paradigms developed in conjunction with the Coleman Report 
and other surveys in industrialized societies appear to have very differ- 
ent results when applied internationally. The fact is, even when quantified 
and entered into regression models in a fashion equivalent to the pro- 
duction-function paradigms of the 1960s, school and teacher quality 
appear to be the predominant influence on student learning around the 
world; and the poorer the national setting in economic terms, the more 
powerful this school effect appears to be. 


fit of the research paradigm. This suggests that future studies of school quality in 
. less industrialized countries will have to be designed using measures which are far 
more sensitive to the characteristics of school systems in those countries. 
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SCHOOL AND TEACHER VARIABLES QUALIFYING FOR THE 
FINAL REGRESSIONS IN EACH ECIEL COUNTRY 





Variable l Countries in Which Used 

Map in ClASSTOONI so. esas cieesce nee ri aa Bolivia, Brazil 
Teacher cabinet........0..00 000000 c cece eee Colombia, Mexico 
Number of library books on Joan.............. Argentina, Mexico, Brazil 
Times library used per week. ...........0.000. Paraguay 
Times library used per month................. Colombia, Argentina, Mexico 
How many students attend library per month... Peru 
Hours lab used per week... 0.2.2... ...0000005- Argentina 
Hours per work week..... 0.0... cee eee eee Argentina, Bolivia, Mexico 
Total payroll (US$) teaching staff............. Mexico 
Age of school buildings...........2......0.05. Bolivia, Peru, Paraguay 
Land area of school........... 00. ee ee enees Mexico 
Estimated value of building................... Argentina 
Students pay into school fund................. Argentina 
School gives free materials.................4.. Paraguay 
Annual cost of materials given to students...... Paraguay 
Total number of primary-school classes......... Paraguay 
Highest monthly absence rate................. Argentina, Mexico 
Absence rate last month..................0005 - Peru l 
Expenditure per student................00000- Argentina 
Principal qualification level.................4. Paraguay 
Years as school principal............ 2.000000 Paraguay 
Years principal of this school................. Peru 
SCHOOL COE. anean oitns ad aie aie aceon sanyo Colombia 
Hours per day school is open. ................ Bolivia 
Number of school shifts.........0....0.000005- Peru 
Number of hours per day..................05. Peru, Mexico 
school has telephone. ici: seven seeeeya reds Colombia, Argentina, Brazil 
School has auditortum..................0000.. Bolivia 
School has sports yard.................00000- Mexico 
School has choir..............0. 000 cee eee Argentina 
School has book club........0....0..00..0000000- Colombia, Brazil 
School has alumni association................. Mexico, Peru 
Percentage of students with minimum reading 

and writing materials........... 00.0000 vee Mexico 
School provides free meals.................005 Mexico 
Size of school library holdings................. Argentina, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil 
Can books be borrowed........... 000000050: Paraguay, Mexico, Bolivia 

‘School has PTA lironi Ge eeuen en aia Colombia, Argentina 

Admit students by residence.................. Colombia, Bolivia 
Admit students by entrance exam............. Colombia, Brazil 
Group students by ability.......0.0.00........ Peru 
Degree of principal emphasis on attendance..... Mexico 
Remedial programs... is s22c4245 s608 ¥edioans Mexico 
Elective courses. ........00 00. cc cece eee ee eee Argentina 
School requires students wear shoes............ Peru, Bolivia 
Afternoon teaching shift....................45 Peru 
Is teacher married............000 0.0... .0008, Argentina, Peru 
Number of children teacher has............... Colombia, Argentina 
Number of persons living with teacher......... Paraguay, Peru 
Number of rooms in teacher’s house........... Colombia 
Teacher has car... 0... cece eee e wees Mexico 
Teacher’s educational level................0.. Bolivia, Brazil 
Teacher specialized in education courses........ Argentina, Bolivia, Peru 
Attended teacher training courses............. Mexico 
Currently attending courses...............0005. Paraguay 





Note.—-The following seven preschool variables were inserted in each country-specific regression prior 
to the block of school and teacher variables: father’s education, mother’s education, father’s occupation, 
number of books in home, presence of phonograph, sex of student, and age of student. 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 











Variable Countries in Which Used 
Educational level of teacher’s father........... Peru, poe Paraguay, Argentina, 
j Brazi 

Occupational level of teacher’s father........... Colombia 
Number of schools ever taught in.............. Bolivia, Argentina, Colombia, Brazil 
Working only at one school at a time.......... Paraguay 
Permanent versus contract...............0026. Mexico 
Spend time grading tests at school............. Argentina, Colombia 
Spend time at meetings. .................0005 Mexico 
Meet With: Paren (Sina ie cccsenedatews in dew Paraguay 
Gross monthly salary. ..........0. 000 cee eens Peru 
Salary per hour of class. .......-.....-000--05 Bolivia 
Satisfied with teaching profession.............. Peru, Mexico 
Went into teaching for professional satisfaction.. Mexico, Paraguay, Brazil 
Believe opinion carries weight................- Bolivia 
Teacher has projector.............00 eee ee nee Colombia, Paraguay 
% of time explaining lesson................--. Peru, Brazil 
% of time spent discussing exercises........... Paraguay 
% of time spent assigning homework........... Argentina 
&% of time correcting exercises... unesena. Argentina 
Books in teacher’s home...............2.0025- Bolivia 
How often teacher reads periodicals............ Mexico, Paraguay 
How often studies subjects related to education.. Paraguay 
Annual cost of materials teacher asks student 

TODUN hte as ek ns. ccmsteree ange eae aes aed ire Meee A eden Bolivia 
Teacher unwilling to label individual students 

as CrollblesOMe <5. viv wadey eas oan ad Pees Colombia 
School requires uniform................ 000008 Brazil 
Number of class days per year................ Brazil 
Frequency teacher goes to library.............. Brazil 
Teacher owns television............000000 eee Brazil 
Presence of science Jaboratory................ .. Brazil 





Note.—The following seven preschool variables were inserted in each country-specific regression prior 
to the block of school and teacher variables: father’s education, mother’s education, father’s occupation, 
number of books in home, presence of phonograph, sex of student, and age of student. 
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APPENDIX C 


School and Teacher Variables 
Qualifying for the Final Regressions 
in El Salvador, Egypt, Botswana, and Uganda 


El Salvador 


Total number of teaching hours per 100 students 
Number of repeaters per class 
Number of school buildings per school 
Unit cost of desks 

Number of chairs in good condition 
Presence of a library 

Annual rent per school 

Number of 7--15-year-olds in school 
Cost of supplies per year 

Years of service of teachers 

Piped water on school premises 

Cost of books per school 

Average age of teachers 

Area per 100 students 

Age of school building 


Egypt 


Number of times family visits school 
Years principal taught 

Number of training courses taken by principal 
Presence of a playground 

Teacher assessment of adequate desks 
Teacher assessment of adequate books 
Active parent association 

Principal assessment of teaching staff 
Health personnel visits school regularly 
School follows up dropouts 

Teacher comes from area near school 
Number of teacher training courses 
Teacher feels outside text is needed 
Teacher has outside income 

Teacher changed schools more than once 
Work enthusiasm of teacher 

Frequency homework assigned 

Teacher welcome staff meeting 
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Botswana 


Amount of formal teacher training 

Weeks of in-service training 

Adequacy of math books available 

Number of volumes added to school library last year 
Remedial instruction in math available 
Student ability basis for guiding students 
Students encouraged to take notes 

Hours marking papers by teacher per week 
Frequency of assigned homework 

Number of students per classroom 

Years teaching experience 

Frequent use of in-class discussion 

School has library 

Frequent use of English in classroom 


Uganda 


Duplicating machine 

Staff room 

Glass in windows (unbroken) 
Library 

School farm 

Proportion of local age cohort in primary school 
Pupil self-concept 

Athletic field 

Religious affiliation of school 
Books per grade 1 child 

Books per grade 7 child 
Parental education of teachers 
Level of teachers’ English ability 
Level of teachers’ education 
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Social Psychological Variables and Their Relevance 
to the Status Attainment of Teenagers: 


E. Dianne Looker 
Acadia University 


Peter C. Pineo 
McMaster University 


In order to examine the role of social psychological variables in the 
status transmission process, we collected data from 400 teenagers and 
their parents. The variables considered included the youth’s self- 
concept of ability, the valuation of self-direction / conformity, the 
preferences of the parents, the father’s occupational status, the occu- 
pational and educational aspirations, and the educational attainments 
of the teenager. The model developed suggests some necessary revi- 
sions to the basic “Wisconsin model” of status attainment in order 
to indicate the important roles played by both self-concept of ability 
and parental aspirations as intervening social psychological variables 
in this process. 


The central concern this paper addresses is the examination of the role 
that social psychological processes play in the intergenerational transmis- 
sion of social status. The manner in which each new generation enters into 
the ongoing occupational structure constitutes a major social process which 
has long interested sociologists. Within this general framework, partic- 
ular attention has been paid to the degree in which the occupation of 
a new entrant to the labor force is similar in status to that of his or her 
father. Current research suggests that a small but persistent incidence 
of sons with occupational statuses closely resembling those of their fathers 
is characteristic of many industrialized nations. The Pearsonian product 
moment coefficient measuring the incidence of “status inheritance’? as 


1 We would like to acknowledge the financial assistance provided by the Canada 
Council, the Canadian Department of Manpower and Immigration, and the Harvey T. 
Reid fund of Acadia University. We would also like to thank Melvin Kohn for 
providing us with some special runs from his data and for comment on the early 
stages of the project; Christine Kluck Davis for her help as research assistant; Pierre 
Brien and Lynda Collyer for work on the computer analysis; and JoAnne Neilson, 
Wendy Tupper, and Joy Cavazzi for typing the various drafts of this paper. Requests 
for reprints should be sent to E. Dianne Looker, Department of Sociology, Acadia Uni- 
versity, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Canada BOP 1X0. 


2 Tt is important to note that “status inheritance” is meant in a very general sense. 
That is, we are concerned with intergenerational similarity in status achievement. 
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just under .40 is fairly consistent across nations (see Svalastoga 1965). 
The theoretical issue to be investigated in this paper concerns the possible 
processes within the family that contribute to this amount of status 
inheritance. 

Much of recent sociological literature (MacKinnon and Anisef 1979; 
Otto and Haller 1979; Wilson and Portes 1975; Porter 1976) has dis- 
cussed the importance of social psychological variables to status trans- 
mission and status attainment. Of particular relevance in this discussion 
is the role that significant others play in these processes. This paper 
can be seen as contributing to the various issues raised in this literature. 
Social psychological theory, as expressed by Otto and Haller, suggests that 
‘significant others, especially parents and friends, bring the value orienta- 
tion of the family’s socioeconomic position to bear upon the formation 
and adjustment of the youth’s aspirations” (1979, p. 893). The current 
analysis examines some specific value orientations in relative detail in 
order to clarify their importance to the educational and occupational 
aspirations and achievements of teenagers. Our analysis does not focus 
simply on how much of the variance in aspirations or attainments can 
be explained by a set of variables but on ‘“‘explicating the theoretical 
mechanisms through which origin statuses affect attainments” (Otto and 
Haller 1979, p. 905). 

While our research is related to the status attainment literature, it had 
its actual starting point in the work of Melvin Kohn. The work of Kohn 
and his associates is a major research effort which has so far produced 
one book (1969) and a series of articles (Kohn 1959a, 19598, 1963, 1976, 
1981; Kohn and Schooler 1969, 1973) involving three separate studies: 
one in Washington, D.C.; one in Turin, Italy; and a national U.S. study. 
More recently, the work has prompted independent replications in the 
United States and Canada (Wright and Wright 1976; Coburn and 
Edwards 1976). While focusing on a variety of problems, the research 
also has within it an implicit theory of the family mechanisms that create 
status inheritance. While Kohn does not address himself explicitly to this 
question, his discussion of the relationship between values and socio- 
economic status provides the basis for a potentially useful theoretical ex- 
tension of the Wisconsin model. 

The beginning of the Kohn research is the observation that adult males 
occupying white-collar occupations give answers which differ systematically 
from those holding blue-collar occupations when asked questions about 
the values that they wish to see their children develop. White-collar 
workers give greater emphasis to values relating to “self-direction,” while 
blue-collar workers place greater emphasis on “conformity to external 
authority.” This finding has been clearly established in a series of tests 
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in the United States and also replicated successfully in Italy and some 
other nations (summarized in Kohn 1976). A theory of status transmission 
which could be derived from these findings is that this dimension (an 
orientation toward self-direction or toward conformity) may be reflected 
in the values and attitudes displayed to one’s children in the home. In 
turn, these could influence the child’s educational and occupational de- 
cisions and his or her ultimate destination. As Kohn writes, “One implica- 
tion of class differences in values and orientation is that they contribute 
to the perpetuation of inequality. Whether consciously or not, parents 
tend to impart to their children lessons derived from the conditions of 
life of their own social class and thus help prepare their children for a 
similar class position” (1969, p. 200). In our research, since we collected 
our data from the parents and the children separately, we have been able 
to test the extent to which parental values of self-direction or conformity 
are transmiited to the children and the extent to which these values in- 
fluence the vocational expectations of the children. We see Kohn’s work 
as potentially relevant to a discussion of status attainment in that he 
and his associates have apparently identified a social psychological mea- 
sure that is status linked. However, our research is not limited to this 
measure since we have information on such other social psychological 
variables as the parents’ aspirations for the teenager. 

The term “social psychological variables” tends to be left undefined in 
the literature we have cited. The emphasis appears to be on the various 
forms of aspirations and encouragement. In general, these involve differ- 
ing reported values and attitudes, which Kohn (1969, p. 189) refers to as 
individuals’ “views of social reality.” In our research, we included the 
following as social psychological variables: (1) values, “standards of 
desirability-—criteria of preference” (Kohn 1969, p. 18); (2) expressed 
attitudes, particularly toward the attributes of self-direction and conformity 
(parallel to Kohn’s [1969, p. 79] “orientation to society”); and (3) aspi- 
rations,? in which we include the teenagers’ self-concepts of ability, as 
well as their educational and occupational plans. We are less concerned 
with the conceptual differences among these types of variables than with 
their common characteristic, namely, that they are subjective reports. 
While objective factors external to the individual (such as parental status, 
grades in school, or preferential selection processes) undoubtedly have 
an important impact on status attainment, some of the impact of these 
can be seen as mediated, at least partially, by the interpretation individ- 
uals place on them. Our research is based on an investigation of the role 
of this interpretive process. Thus we examine teenagers’ aspirations both 


3We do not have any measure of explicit parental encouragement. We do have 


information on how important each parent is seen to be in occupational and educa- 
tional decisions, but these variables appeared to add little to an explanatory model. 
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as critical dependent variables and as potentially important intervening 
variables in the explanation of achievement. Our choice of parents as the 
“significant others” in this analysis is based on the position, indicated in 
the literature,* that, at least for urban youth, parents play an active and 
important role even with older teenagers. This is reinforced by our finding 
that, when asked who, besides themselves, has most influenced their de- 
cisions, our respondents were most likely to name their parents (66% 
and 42% for occupational and educational questions, respectively). By 
obtaining information directly from the parents, we can examine their 
role more closely. Our data on the impact of nonparental significant others 
are considerably more limited.” While the data from these others (peers, 
teachers, etc.) appear to add little to the explanatory power of our 
causal model, they might be found to play a more important role if we 
had the resources to question these others directly, as we did the parents. 

Our explicit concerns in this paper, then, are (1) to present a replica- 
tion of the existing status attainment model and (2) to explore the role 
of social psychological variables in this process, focusing specifically on 
(a) the impact of parental values, attitudes, and aspirations on the teen- 
agers and (b) the teenagers’ own perceptions of their abilities and their 
probable future statuses. 


SAMPLING DESIGN AND FIELDWORK 


The crucial data for this study involved information from a sample of 
children and their parents. The age of the children to be studied was an 
important design decision. An age of 17 or 18 was considered optimal. 
Younger respondents would have less crystallized vocational choices, so 
the linkage between parental values and vocational expectations could not 
be clearly established. If an older age range had been selected, many teen- 
agers would already have had work experience that may have influenced 


4 While this idea is subject to some dispute, it is consistent with Kandel and Lesser’s 
report that parents are important, particularly in respect to future life goals (1972, 
pp. 126, 149). Furthermore, they find that this influence “remains strong throughout 
the entire adolescent period” (1972, p. 150). In a more recent report, Davies and 
Kandel (1981) present similar results. Picou and Carter’s (1976) research finds 
that peers are perceived as more important, but parents are still perceived to be im- 
portant for urban youth. 


5 Friends, siblings, and teachers or guidance counselors were included in the question 
concerning potentially significant others. Teachers or guidance counselors were men- 
tioned by 30% of the respondents as most important (besides thernselves) in their 
occupational decision (19% gave a similar response to the education question). We 
also have a few questions which were designed to measure the importance of the 
peer group to the teenager. None of these questions, however, provided measures 
with statistically significant causal paths when included in the model presented below. 
Again this is consistent with Kandel and Lesser’s finding that mothers have more 
influence on future goals than do best friends (1972, pp. 144-45, 166). 
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their values. For cost reasons the study was limited to one city in central 
Canada. The sample was drawn from the regional assessment lists. These 
lists are maintained by each municipal region in the Province of Ontario. 
Because they are updated annually by door-to-door enumeration, they are 
highly accurate. Each household in the region is included. Since the age 
of each person in the household is reported, the lists allowed us to sample 
directly for households that contained teenagers of the desired age and 
thus avoid an expensive screening operation. Two separate random samples 
were drawn of male and female teenagers living at home with both parents. 
To reduce interviewer travel time, a two-stage random sampling procedure 
(involving, in the first stage, the census enumeration areas) was employed. 
The assessment lists were found to be a good, accurate sampling frame, 
although checks and some persistence were required to locate individuals 
who had moved since the assessment enumeration. An additional advantage 
of this source is that it allowed us to avoid the problem of bias common 
to studies that, in sampling from school records, exclude dropouts from 
the educational system. Sufficient addresses were sampled to ensure that 
the completed sample would have 400 cases, which we considered the 
minimum number necessary to ensure that relationships of a magnitude 
that was significant theoretically would also be significant statistically. 
The fieldwork was done in spring 1975 by a team of eight professional 
interviewers plus the first author. The data-gathering instruments con- 
sisted of an interview conducted with the teenager and a questionnaire 
answered by each of the parents. In order to deal with foreign-born par- 
ents, we developed an Italian version of the questionnaire and used inter- 
preters for other language groups.’ The 400 completed interviews from 
teenagers were from 87% of those contacted, an unusually high com- 
pletion rate for a metropolitan sample. For these cases, we have data 
from 87% of the fathers and 88% of the mothers.8 


6 We have some limited unpublished data from another study which indicates that, 
in terms of our central value questions, our respondents are not unlike those from 
three other cities in central Canada (see sample description in Keddie [1974]). Adults 
in our sample were selected in terms of their being parents of individuals born in 1957 
who were still living at home. Given this, any comparison with demographic infor- 
mation on the relevant population is precluded since it is not possible to get such data 
on parents of 17~year-olds. 


T There were 43 Italian-speaking parents, a fact which reflects the heavy concentra- 
tion of this ethnic group in the area. For other language groups, an interpreter was 
used with 18 parents, and an additional 11 had the questionnaire read to them in 
English because of their lack of reading knowledge of the language. 


8 This includes 12 fathers and nine mothers who were unwilling to complete the full 
questionnaire but who did return a much briefer version which contained a few 
key questions. On the basis of these short versions and data from the teenagers’ 
interviews, we have information on many of the parents who did not complete 
the full questionnaire. These data suggest that those parents who failed to answer 
the questionnaire were more likely to have lower educational levels than those who 
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Our research thus provides us with the in-depth information made pos- 
sible by an interview situation. In addition, we have the richness of data 
based on information from three separate respondents. Rather than rely 
on secondhand information, especially in regard to the intangibles essential 
to a social psychological analysis, we have data from all three family 
members. This is particularly important in the light of our finding (see 
Looker 1979) that these respondents are not very accurate in their reports 
of each other’s values and attitudes. 

In the summer of 1979 we conducted a brief follow-up using telephone 
Interviews to establish the youths’ educational and occupational achieve- 
ments up to that time. It is important to note that these data from the 
1979 telephone interviews differ from the original data in a number of 
ways. Most important, perhaps, is that the relevant information was ac- 
cepted from alternate sources if the “teenage respondent” was not available. 
So the data on educational attainment were obtained from 118 respondents 
themselves, 193 parents, 58 other family members, and two others. There 
was some additional attrition in the sample; information could not be 
traced on 29 of the original respondents. However, despite these problems, 
we were able to obtain relatively complete information about the educa- 
tional attainments of most of our respondents. 


MEASUREMENT OF KEY VARIABLES 


Given the centrality to our research of the various social psychological 
variables, considerable care was taken to develop appropriate measures. 
The relevant details on the operationalizations are given below. 


Self-Direction/ Conformity 


As indicated earlier, our research developed from an interest in Melvin 
Kohn’s work on status-linked values, so we paid particular attention to the 
operationalization of “self-direction / conformity” as Kohn used the terms. 
The question, central to Kohn’s analysis of self-direction /conformity, was 
stated as a list of characteristics from which parents were to choose the 
ones they saw as most important in a child. He used a slightly different 
format in each of his three studies (see Kohn [1969] for details). In the 
present study an attempt was made to parallel as closely as possible the 
format used in the national U.S. study.® This question (hereafter called 


completed it. This was not reflected in any bias in the status of the parents’ jobs 
in terms of the broad categories of blue collar / white collar, and, overall, the non- 
respondents do not appear to have introduced a major bias in the sample. 


9 The format required some modifications because the parents’ questionnaires were 
self-administered. We would like to thank Kohn for supplying us with a retabulation 
of his data which made them comparable to the form we used. 
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the “Kohn question”) was asked of all three family members studied. 
The youths were asked which three characteristics they saw as most im- 
portant “in judging yourself as a person.” The parents were asked which 
they saw as most important in a boy (girl) the age of the teenage re- 
spondent (i.e., 17-18 years old). Summary scores from this question were 
formed, paralleling as closely as possible the procedure used by Kohn, 
that is, orthogonal principal component factor analysis, rotated to simple 
structure through the varimax procedure (see Harman 1967). The weights 
from the first factor of the analysis from the father’s questionnaire forced 
to two factors are used in the formation of the summary scores for the 
Kohn question.?° 

In our attempt to devise valid, reliable measures of the revelant vari- 
ables, we developed additional operationalizations.11 One involved separat- 
ing the Kohn question into 13 discrete items. The teenagers and the parents 
were asked to indicate the importance to them (on a five-point scale rang- 
ing from “extremely important” to “of little or no importance”) of each 
of the 13 characteristics in the Kohn question. This modification avoided 
the forced choice inherent in the original format and provided additional 
richness of information without departing drastically from Kohn’s formu- 
lation. Having items with high face validity is another way of trying to 
improve validity. With this is mind, a third set of items was designed 
to operationalize explicitly Kohn’s conceptual definitions (see Kohn 1969, 


10 The list of characteristics from which they were to choose the three most important 
is that he/she: has good manners (3.9), is honest (—.9), is neat and clean (— 1.9), 
obeys his/her parents well (—3.3), is a good student (—.8), has good sense and 
sound judgment (2.7), has self-control (—-.2), is responsible (3.3), is considerate 
of others (.1), is interested in how and why things happen (2.9), tries hard to 
succeed (1.7), acts like a boy/girl his or her age should (—.8), and gets along well 
with others his/her age (—.4). The first five of these are characterized by Kohn as 
being indicative of conformity; the next five are presented as measurements of self- 
direction. “Having good sense and sound judgment” was not theoretically predicted 
by Kohn as a measurement of self-direction, but his factor analysis suggests that it 
acts in a way similar to the other “self-direction” items. It is also consistent with 
his conceptual definition of self-direction; we will therefore include it with the other 
measures of this dimension. The weighting scores used are given in parentheses. (A 
constant of 13 was added to each score to avoid negative numbers.) The decision to force 
the analysis to two factors allowed us to take into account the fact that the field- 
work experience suggested some considerable variation in the degree of maturity of 
the adolescent respondents despite the consistency in their ages. (This is in keeping 
with Kohn’s [1969, p. 57] identification of a “maturity” factor in his results.} Note 
that for the self-direction / conformity factor it is the weights from the factor 
analysis of the father’s responses that are used throughout. In analyses not shown, 
several weighting systems were used with equivalent results. Additional details on 
the factor analysis are available from the first author. 


11 Strictly speaking, only the first measure meets Kohn’s (1969, p. 19) criterion of 
involving choice. The others may be seen as supplementary measures, if not of 
“values” as such, then of orientations to self-direction / conformity. The relevant 
point is that the different measures give essentially the same results in the analyses 
presented below. 
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pp. 35-37). In these, respondents were asked to indicate the extent to 
which they agreed or disagreed with a series of statements. On the basis 
of these questions a simple summary score measuring conformity was de- 
veloped.1* We therefore have three separate measures of self-direction / 
conformity: the “Kohn question” (choice of the three most important of 
the 13 characteristics), the expanded version of this question (how im- 
portant each characteristic is), and a series of agree-disagree items de- 
signed to operationalize the concept of conformity. 

A number of other variables are also important to dur analysis, but 
these are relatively standard to status-attainment research so their opera- 
tionalization proved less problematic. Even though our measures, as out- 
lined below, are not exact replications of those used in other studies, our 
analysis can be classified as what Otto and Haller refer to as “conceptual 
cross-validation” (1979, p. 889). 


Other Social Psychological Variables 


Self-concept of ability.—There are a variety of measures of this variable 
reported in the research literature (see Brookover, Patterson, and Thomas 
1962; Wilson and Portes 1975; Pugh 1976; Gilbert and McRoberts 1977; 
Gordon 1977; MacKinnon and Anisef 1979). We do not have the rich- 
ness of many of these measures; rather, our index of this variable is 
restricted to one admittedly limited item (comparable to that used by 
Thomas [1977]) which asks what the teenager thinks his or her chances 
are of getting a university degree if he or she were to try. 

Significant others’ influence (parental aspirations for the teenager) — 
Our study includes data from both mother and father concerning what 
they would see as the best path for the youth to take after leaving high 
school. They were asked to indicate their preference among the follow- 
ing options: work; apprenticeship; commercial, business, or trade school; 
community college; teacher’s college; or university.42 A second, parallel 
set of questions was asked of the teenagers regarding their perceptions 
of their parents’ preferences in this. These latter questions are similar to 
the measures used in much of the status-attainment literature, which tends 


12 This index was created by adding the scores that indicated the extent of agreement 
with 10 statements, such as “one should always show respect to those in authority” 
and “you should obey your superiors whether or not you think they are right” (see 
Looker [1977] for details). A similar set of questions was devised to measure self- 
direction; however, the low reliabilities (all less than .5) using Cronbach’s æ (1951) 
made the formation of a summary index inadvisable in this case. (The corresponding 
reliabilities for the youth, father, and mother for the conformity scores were: .68, .73, 
.74; for the Kohn question: .94, .97, 97; for the expanded Kohn question: .80, .87, .88.) 


13 Respondents also could list any “other” option if the list did not include the appro- 
priate one. After reviewing the kinds of additional options cited, these were combined 
with the “community college” option. 
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to rely on the youths’ report of their parents’ attitudes. Our data allow 
us to investigate both types of measures. In order to simplify the model 
and the presentation of data for both versions (the parents’ and the 
teenagers’ reports), the measures of the two parents were combined into 
one summary score that was the average of the father’s and the mother’s 
scores. This was considered justifiable because this analysis was designed 
to explore the nature of the impact of social psychological variables in 
general on the status-attainment process. Our measures are not developed 
sufficiently to allow detailed examination of the relative importance of, 
for example, fathers versus mothers.?4 Also, the limited size of our sample 
reinforced this decision since any differences in coefficients had to be quite 
dramatic to be statistically significant. 

Teenager’s educational aspirations—The teenage respondents were 
asked a question similar to that posed to their parents. Both their prefer- 
ences and their “realistic expectations” were reported, and the latter form 
the basis for the analysis below. The inclusion of both would have com- 
plicated the analysis needlessly. We chose expectations as the more im- 
portant variable on the grounds that teenagers’ realistic evaluations of their 
available choices will have more impact than preferences on their attain- 
ments, particularly for older teenagers who are on the verge of making 
concrete decisions in these areas. 

Teenager’s occupational aspirations —The interview schedule contained 
an open-ended question inquiring what occupation the teen realistically 
expected to enter once he or she had completed all formal training. (A 
question on preferences was also asked but will not be used in this 
analysis for reasons similar to those given above.)!® The specific occupa- 
tions given were assigned a four-digit census code according to the job 


14 The degree of agreement among the mothers and fathers in the sample further 
justifies this (reflected in the Pearson’s r of .40). When the options are collapsed into 
no post-high school education, nonuniversity education, and university, only 39 (13%) 
disagree on whether the teen should obtain more education; an additional 51 (17%) dis- 
agree on the type that would be appropriate (university or not). Another issue arose 
from the questionnaire format used with the parents. There was some control over “col- 
lusion” between the parents and the teens with the interviewer present, but it is difficult 
to estimate how independent the two parents’ data are. This further confirms the wis- 
dom of combining the two responses. These limitations unfortunately preclude the exam- 
ination of effects of parental agreement or disagreement on the “value transmission pro- 
cess” (see Jennings and Niemi 1974). 


15 This problem arose in the final model when an attempt to investigate some inter- 
esting male/female differences (using the method described by Sprecht and Warren 
[1975]) found them not to be large enough to be statistically significant. 


16 Jn fact, analysis of the data indicates that expectations are as good or better pre- 
dictors of actual attainments than preferences are. This is reflected in the correlations 
with post-high school educational attainment. For the education questions, the corre- 
lations are 40 and .71 for preferences and expectations, respectively. For the occupa- 
tional questions, they are .51 and .53. 
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title given. These were classified according to the Pineo-Porter-McRoberts 
(1977) classification scheme and arranged in the traditional white-collar / 
blue-collar hierarchical ranking.17 We had surprisingly few problems with 
this item despite the hypothetical nature of this question. Our decision 
to focus on teenagers not yet employed facilitated the intergenerational 
comparison of values but could have complicated the measurement of 
the youth’s occupational choice. It appears, however, that in this instance 
the great majority of the respondents did have clear occupational expecta- 
tions. Even though the expression of aspirations may have been somewhat 
inchoate, there were only 34 respondents who had no idea of what they 
would do. The answers of an additional 29 respondents, while vague, 
could be coded into the Pineo-Porter-McRoberts categories even where a 
specific census code could not be established. Only four gave responses 
that were too ambiguous to code. While this is an inherent difficulty of 
hypothetical questions, the interviews indicated that for most of these 
clder adolescents, this particular question did not pose major problems. 


Other Relevant Variables 


Parental socioeconomic status (status of father’s occupation). —The sta- 
tus of the father’s occupation will be used as the sole measure of parental 
socioeconomic status. Our reasons for not using other measures available 
to us follow. The use of “mother’s occupation” was a problem because 
many mothers were not working and had never held a full-time job outside 
the home. The level of educational attainment of the two parents added 
surprisingly little to the causal model (nonsignificant paths and minimal 
increments to the explained variance) once the effects of father’s occupa- 
tion were taken into account. The same was true of our limited measure 
of income which was further weakened by a high nonresponse rate. For 
father’s occupation, respondents were asked an open-ended question as 
to the job title of their present (or most recent) job for pay or profit 
that they had held for seven months or more. These titles were assigned 
a four-digit census code and then classified into the Pineo-Porter-McRoberts 
scheme using the traditional hierarchical ranking, as were the teenager’s 
own occupational aspirations. 

Other relevant information obtained includes: 

Teenagers’ academic performance.—Our data include one relatively 
limited question on level of academic performance. In the interview the 


17 The categories in the order used are: (1) self-employed professionals; (2) high- 
level managers; (3) employed professionals; (4) semiprofessionals; (5) middle man- 
agers; (6) supervisors; (7) clerical, sales, and service workers (all skill levels); (8) 
foremen; (9) skilled manual workers; (10) semiskilled manual workers; and (11) un- 
skilled manual workers. Since this was an urban sample, there were no farm owners 
or farm laborers. 
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teenage respondents were asked to classify the average of their grades 
on their last report. cards into one of five categories ranging from “less 
than 50%” to “over 80%.” This measure is included, despite its problems, 
because we were unable to get direct access to school records. Also, this 
measure can be seen as a crude indication of the youth’s performance 
level, in the absence of an explicit measure of “mental ability.” 

Teenagers’ educational”! attainments.—-In the 1979 telephone interviews, 
respondents were asked the level of the teenagers’ educational attainments 
to date. These were classified into the same categories as the various aspi- 
ration questions, that is: work (i.e., no formal post-high school educa- 
tion); apprenticeship; commercial, business, or trade school; community 
college; teacher’s college; or university. This can be seen as essentially 
an ordinal-level measure which, for many of our analyses, will be treated 
as interval. The data set also contains a second education question which 
focused more on amount than on type of education. However, the two 
items gave similar results in the analysis, and since the one used paralleled 
the aspiration questions, it seemed preferable. (Note that all our teenage 
respondents were past the age of mandatory school attendance. In 1975, 
when the bulk of the data collection was done, 83% were attending 
school full time. In 1979 when we measured educational attainments, only 
21% of those contacted were still in school full time.) 

After preliminary analyses were run using cross-tabulations and zero- 
order correlations, these variables were included in a path analysis using 
standard multiple regression techniques.18 


BASIC STATUS-ATTAINMENT MODEL 


Our first question is, Do the results of our data analysis show any im- 
portant divergence from those reported elsewhere in the literature? Since 
it was Sewell and his associates who placed such emphasis on the role 
of significant others and on social psychological processes in general, it 
is the model from their total sample (Sewell, Haller, and Ohlendorf 1970, 
p. 1023) that we will use as the basis of comparison. 

Table 1 gives the relevant data for our sample. For this aspect of the 


18 No systematic data are available on occupational attainments since 40% of the 
respondents did not have full-time jobs in 1979, A longitudinal follow-up, currently 
in process, will provide this type of information in relative detail. 


19 While multiple regression technically requires interval data, this assumption is often 
violated in sociological research (see, e.g., Blau and Duncan 1967; Duncan, Haller, 
and Portes 1971; Kerckhoff and Huff 1974). A justification for this practice is given 
by Labovitz (1967). While Labovitz’s work has been criticized, he presents a strong 
case for the cautious violation of this particular assumption with respect to Pearson’s 
correlation (see Champion 1968; Morris 1968; Labovitz 1968). Similar arguments can 
be made for using regression techniques on this information. 
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TABLE 1 
PATH COEFFICIENTS, BASIC STATUS-ATTAINMENT MODEL 


Our Data (N = 276)* 


Aca- Educa- Occupa- Educa- 
demic Signif- tional tional tional 
Father’s Perfor- icant Aspira- Aspira- Attain- 
SEWELL’S SES mance Others t tions tions ment 
DATA R? .01 11 . 54 .33 .55 
Father’s SES.... .12 AT. 11 20 .07 
Academic 
performance. . 04 .19 28 19 .31 14 
Influence of 
significant 
othersf....... 30 .28 42 .63 32 13 
Educational 
aspirations....  .44 18 af 45 ee | 45 
Occupational - 
aspirations.... .40 18 26 38 nee 20 
Educational 
attainment...  .59 14 21 „19 .35 11 


Nore.—Our data (above main diagonal) and Sewell’s data (Sewell et al. [1970], p. 1018; below main diag- 
onal}. Using the published correlation coefficients, Sewell’s data were rerun omitting “mental ability” and 
occupational attainment in order to increase comparability with the data available in our research. Paths 
hypothesized by Sewell are in italics. 


* The sample size is reduced with listwise deletion. To provide a minimal check on the distortion this cre- 
ated, the path analysis was rerun with all missing values recorded to the median value for their variables. 
The results, in terms of which paths were omitted or included, were essentially the same as those for the 
reduced case basis. 


t Youths’ reports of what their parents see as the best path for them after high school. 
t Unanalyzed partial correlation presented since causal order is not specified. 


analysis, we used the measure of significant others’ influence closest to 
that employed by Sewell, that is, the teenager’s report of what his or her 
parents’ educational aspirations were for the youth. The coefficients from 
Sewell’s data are presented for comparison, using the published cor- 
relation matrix to reanalyze the results, with the omission of mental ability 
and occupational attainment from the model in order to parallel our 
information more exactly. At this point the discrepancies between our 
results and those reported by Sewell et al. are less relevant than the 
consistencies. An important similarity is found when we compare the 
relevant R2s. For the two measures of the youth’s aspirations, as well 
as for the measure of educational attainment, the explanatory power of 
our model matches or approximates those reported in the literature (as 
indicated by R’s of .54, .33, and .55, respectively). The second major 
point concerns the specification of the model. There are two accepted 
- conventions for deciding whether to retain or omit a causal path: one is 
whether the coefficient is statistically significant, the second is whether 
the standardized coefficient is equal to or greater than some absolute value. 
Sewell et al. (1970) use the latter criterion, with .15 as the critical level. 
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If we are consistent with this convention, the paths we include and ex- 
clude match those reported by Sewell et al., with a few minor exceptions. 
Most of these exceptions involve educational attainment as the dependent 
variable. Our results indicate a direct path from occupational aspirations 
to educational attainment, a path that fails to meet the inclusion criterion 
in Sewell’s analysis (it is statistically significant, but is less than .15). 
We should also note the small size of the coefficients to educational attain- 
ment from our measure of significant others’ influence (.13) and from 
academic performance (.14). These differences should not be overinter- 
preted, however, since our measure of educational attainment may con- 
tain inaccuracies. This one piece of information was obtained later and 
in a different manner from the other data (see above). Also, our index of 
significant others’ influence differs from Sewell’s in that we have no 
adequate measure of the impact of nonparental influence. Nevertheless, 
the sizes of the standardized coefficients are surprisingly similar given the 
differences in time, location, type of sample, and measures used. It seems 
safe to conclude that our data provide a further conceptual cross-validation 
(Otto and Haller 1979, p. 889) of the basic Sewell model. | 

' Having established the general comparability of our data to those re- 
ported elsewhere, in the remainder of this paper we will examine the 
extent to which various social psychological variables intervene between 
socioeconomic background and academic performance, on the one hand, 
and aspirations and achievements, on the other. While our measure of 
significant others’ influence may be more limited than that used by Sewell, 
our data provide information on a number of other variables that may 
be relevant in the explication of the processes involved. These will be 
explored in the next sections. 


Intervening Variables 


Kohn’s measures of “self-direction/conformity.’—As indicated in the 
introduction to this paper, the theoretical starting point of this research 
developed from the work done by Melvin Kohn and his associates. Given 
the importance to status differences of the values that were identified by 
Kohn, there is a strong basis for exploring the role these play in the 
status-attainment process. The richness of data provided by our various 
measures of the “Kohn concepts” allows a particularly thorough investi- 
gation of this possibility. 

Table 2 provides the relevant correlations demonstrating that these 
particular values are status linked. The two right-hand columns give the 
correlations with the parents’ occupational status. The father’s values 
correlate 31 with his job status, the mother’s, .23 with the status of 
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TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELF-DIRECTION / CONFORMITY (Kohn Question) 
AND SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS MEASURES 


Youth’s Father’s Mother’s 
Father’s Mother’s Vocational Occupa- Occupa- 
Kohn Kohn Expec- tional tional 
Score Score tations Status Status 
Youth’s Kohn score..... 07 .09 soit 10 .03 
(342) (346) (361) (342) (241) 
Father's Kohn score..... OX yi | Ee lane .20* 
(330) (312) (338) (227) 
Mother’s Kohn score..... .08 Ee VE es 
(314) (330) (238) 
Youth’s vocational 
expectations. ......... ,34** .14* 
(313) (216) 


Note.—Case base for computation is given in parentheses. 
* Significant at the .05 level, two-tailed test. 
** Significant at the .001 level, two-tailed test. 


her own job, .25 with that of her husband. This compares to the y (eta)?° 
of .35 reported by Kohn. In the same columns we see the correlational 
measure of “status inheritance” (i.e., between the status of the teenager’s 
expected job and that of the father’s occupation). At .34 it is remarkably 
similar to that reported in studies of jobs attained by adult sons. The 
youths’ vocational expectations are also significantly related to their 
Kohn scores—compare the correlation of .21 with the .31 and .23 for 
parents, cited above. Thus we can be confident that our results confirm 
Kohn’s findings that self-direction / conformity are status linked. The top 
row of the table, however, contains correlations indicating that we cannot 
be as optimistic about the role these values play in status transmission. 
Our hypothesis was that the valuation of self-direction / conformity would 
be passed on to the teenagers and that this link would help explain the 
intergenerational correlation in status. That is, we expected that variable 
to be an intervening one in a status-attainment model. The correlations 
of .07 and .09 between the youths’ values and those of their fathers 
and mothers, respectively, indicate little intergenerational consensus in 
values. (This is confirmed in cross-tabulations, not shown.) A similar 
pattern holds when we use alternate measures of self-direction / conformity. 
Whether we use different questions (as in the agree-disagree items), a 
different format (as in the expanded version of the Kohn question), or 


20 The relevant n between the Kohn scores of the fathers in our sample and their 
occupational status is 35. 


21 To ensure that the formation of a summary score may not have masked a sub- 
stantial degree of value transmission for some items, correlations for each item between 
the father and child and mother and child were computed. Of the 26 correlations, 
none were larger than .17 and only four were statistically significant. 
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a different type of index (avoiding factor analysis and paralleling Coburn 
and Edwards’s [1976] construction of the self-direction / conformity in- 
dex), there is little change in the results. Self-direction / conformity, how- 
ever measured, appear to be status related (the relevant correlations 
range from .24 to .38 for fathers, from .16 to .36 for mothers, and from 
17 to .26 for the youth [using vocational expectations]). The measure 
of intergenerational consensus remains low, with correlations ranging from 
a low of .01 (using the expanded Kohn question) to a high of .12 (between 
the adolescents and either parent, using the agree-disagree scores). The 
fairly consistent message appears to be that, at least at this late stage in 
the socialization process, these particular value orientations have little 
impact on the teenagers.?? 

Given that the link between parental values and attitudes and those of 
the teenagers is weaker than anticipated, one would not expect that these 
variables would add much to the explanatory power of the full status- 
attainment model. This is confirmed in data not shown. In fact, the 
relationship between the various measures of the youths’ self-direction / 
conformity and their vocational expectations is reduced to nonsignificance 
when other variables, discussed below, are introduced into the model. 
We have dwelt at some length on these apparently “negative results” 
because the Kohn work is a major ongoing body of research with potential 
relevance to such important topics as status attainment. The research 
community should know that a fairly detailed analysis has found that 
self-direction / conformity do not play the expected role in this process. 
This finding does not deny the importance of Kohn’s work. Our results 
reinforce the finding that Kohn and his associates have identified a status- 
related variable, one that may possibly be relevant to some aspects of 
stratification research other than status attainment. The fact that we 
were able to replicate Kohn’s central relationship suggests that the 
“negative results” are not attributable simply to our having an anomalous 
sample. Furthermore, the presence of multiple measures of the variable 
in question leaves us confident that the findings are not an artifact of 
index construction. 


22 In data not shown, we find that the teenagers not only fail to share their parents’ 
values and attitudes, they misperceive them. Both aspects of this finding compare 
with those reported in the literature. Bengtson (1975) finds that “a proposition assert- 
ing direct within family transmission of global values is at best only weakly supported” 
(p. 368). In Jennings and Niemi’s study, the “similarity between [the political orien- 
tations of] students and their parents was often modest” (1974, p. 319). Similarly, 
Kandel and Lesser report low value congruence between mothers and their adolescent 
children (1972, p. 132), and Niemi (1974) discusses misperceptions (see also Acock 
and Bengtson 1978; Jennings and Niemi 1968). In our data for the Kohn-type ques- 
tions, the youths’ scores are similar to those they (apparently inaccurately) attribute 
to their parents. However, we must be careful not to overinterpret this result since, in 
other types of questions, this pattern is not repeated. In any case, the analysis of what 
orientations teenagers share with their parents is beyond the scope of this paper. 
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Overall, then, our analysis of the questions based on Kohn’s research 
leads us to the following conclusion: self-direction / conformity are status 
linked, as Kohn indicated, but, because intergenerational consensus on 
self-direction / conformity is weak, these particular measures do not play 
their expected roles as intervening variables in the intergenerational trans- 
mission of status. 

Self-concept of ability.—To continue our focus on the intervening vari- 
ables that may be helpful in clarification of the social psychological pro- 
cesses Involved in status attainment, we turn to some data on “self-concept 
of ability.” MacKinnon and Anisef (1979) find this to be more important 
to status attainment than do Wilson and Portes (1975). As indicated in 
the description of variables (above), our fairly limited measure of one’s 
self-concept of ability consists of one question that asks how likely 
respondents are to get university degrees if they tried. The limitations of 
the measure would lead us to expect the relationships between it and 
academic performance, on the one hand, and aspirations, on the other, 
to be weaker than they would be otherwise. However, since our data do 
not include a measure of mental ability per se, it may be that some of 
the effects that would be attributed to this variable will be redirected 
through our measure of self-assessment. 

As table 3 indicates, the path between self-concept of ability and occupa- 
tional aspirations fails to meet the necessary criteria while that for educa- 
tional aspirations is retained, with the use of either the absolute criterion 
of .15 or the level of statistical significance. However, the size of the latter 
standardized coefficient (.15) approximates more closely those reported by 


TABLE 3 


STANDARDIZED PATH COEFFICIENTS WITH SELF-CONCEPT OF ABILITY 
INCLUDED IN THE STATUS-ATTAINMENT MODEL (N = 276) 


PATa COEFFICIENTS 


Aca- Educa- Occupa- Educa- 


demic Signif- tional tional tional 

Perfor- Self- icant Aspira- Aspira- Attain- 

mance Concept Others* tions tions ments 

(. 01) (.29) (.24) (.55) (.34) (. 56) 
Father's SES: ose oxic 12 15 .10 — .09 .19 — .08 
Academic performance.... . 50 .06 13 .26 .09 
Self-concept of ability... .. 43 15 li 15 

Significant others’ 

INTHIENCE” sere eei i .58 28 .10 
Educational aspirations. . . ees 42 
Occupational aspirations... 19 


Educational attainments. . 
Note.—R?3 in parentheses. 


* Based on the youths’ reports. 
t Unanalyzed partial correlation. 
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Wilson and Portes?’ than the 37 and .44 found by MacKinnon and 
Anisef. While there are definite dangers in overinterpreting the relative 
size of coefficients, the fact that ours are so close to the omission criteria 
suggests than an argument for the inclusion of this variable as one in the 
explanation of aspirations is somewhat precarious. It is highly likely that 
the introduction of any additional variables into the model could reduce 
the coefficients enough to question their stability. More relevant, however, 
is the sizable coefficient (.43) which is generated if self-concept of ability 
is seen as causally prior to the expectations of significant others. Both 
MacKinnon and Anisef and Wilson and Portes reverse this order, arguing 
that parental expectations contribute to one’s self-conception. Presumably 
few theorists would claim that the causal influence operates entirely in 
one direction or the other; neither parents nor the youth can be seen 
as acting in a vacuum. However, the techniques for dealing with reciprocal 
influence complicate the model inordinately, and it is not clear that, 
in this instance, such detailed manipulation is warranted, given the 
limitations of our measure of self-concept of ability. Our decision ta place 
this variable prior to parental influence in the model is based on the 
finding that the reverse placement generates a noncredible set of estimates 
in which the more immediate causal impact from self-concept of ability 
would seem to have less impact on one’s aspirations than the more “distant” 
effect of significant others. Our measurement of parental influence also 
suggests it should be placed later in the causal processes. That is, it asks 
about the educational and occupational attainments parents see as best 
for their child,.not what they see as his or her general “potential.” We 
are positing, then, that on the basis of the teenager’s school performance, 
and the youth’s perception of his or her educational potential, that the 
youth and the parents both see certain educational and occupational 
outcomes as more appropriate than others. This reasoning is consistent 
with our data (not shown) that parents and teenagers have discussed 
these issues with each other,-* and it is also consistent with impression- 
istic data from the interviews that indicate that parents have revised their 
expectations for their child on the basis of school results and input 
from the teenager. 

Returning to the results of our regression analysis, we find that at least 
one of the social psychological variables attributable to the youth, self- 
concept of ability, is an important intervening variable in the model. 


23 They report a coefficient of .15 between self-concept of ability and educational 
aspirations. The coefficient to occupational aspirations is less than .15 and thus 
not reported. 


24 Close to 50% of our respondents indicated “quite a bit” or “a fair bit” of dis- 
cussion of the teenager’s occupational decisions. Less than a quarter said they had 
not “really discussed it.” 
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However, it appears to be most relevant in predicting parental expecta- 
tions, our measure of “significant others’ influence.” While our placement 
of this variable might be debatable, our results suggest that Wilson and 
Portes could be premature in their claim that “self-assessment appears 
to be only a by-product of the ability variables . . . not a systematic part 
of the causal process of status attainment” (1975, p. 357). 

Reports from parenis——Up to this point our discussion of parental 
expectations has been based on data from the teenager’s interview schedule. 
That is, the measure used is technically one of the youth’s perception 
of his or her parents’ expectations. As indicated above, this is consistent 
with many of the data reported in the status-attainment literature. How- 
ever, since we have data collected independently from both parents of 
the teenage respondents, we do not have to rely on this indirect infor- 
mation. If, as in table 4, we include the parents’ report as well as the 
teenagers’ perceptions, the R? for the youths’ educational aspirations in- 
creases from .55 (in table 3) to .62 (in table 4), indicating some im- 
provement in the predictive power of the model. The direct path from 
parents’ report to educational attainment should also be noted. The path 
coefficient of .57 reflects the impact of the parents’ expectations on the 
adolescent’s perception. The correlation of .68 also indicates a fairly 
high degree of consensus between the parents and the youth in terms of 
the educational expectations for the adolescent. 

Of more immediate relevance, however, is the fact that for educational 
aspirations and, to a lesser extent, for occupational aspirations, the paths 
from both measures of parental influence are sizable enough to be included 
as “direct paths.” Compared with table 3, the coefficients from the youth’s 
perceptions of “significant others’ influence” are somewhat reduced m 
table 4 (from .58 and .28 to .42 and .16). Nevertheless, neither the youth’s 
report nor the data from the parents reduced the effect of the other to 
nonsignificance. Thus the two measures should be seen as providing some- 
what separate information instead of as substitutes for each other.” The 
central point to note, then, is that parents, as significant others, do appear 
to play a role in status attainment. Furthermore, they apparently have 


25 This is consistent with the finding based on questionnaire data from 772 parent / 
adolescent /best-friend triads reported by Davies and Kandel (1981). They also note 
considerable discrepancies in the size of the causal paths when the one set of mea- 
sures was substituted for the other (1981, p. 373). Our results indicated fairly small 
differences if one uses the parental reports in place of the youths’ perceptions. (The 
R*s for the three major dependent variables increased by Jess than .02; the path 
coefficients using the parents’ reports were within .06 of those obtained using the 
youths’ reports.) However, given Davies and Kandel’s results and our finding that 
the youths misperceive many of their parents’ attitudes (see Looker 1979), extreme 
caution must be used in Interpreting data based on secondhand reports. One cannot 
assume that the results thus obtained will correspond to those using firsthand 
information. 
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an effect that is independent of the youth’s perceptions of their expecta- 
tions. The just specified model (i.e., the one that includes only those 
paths that are statistically significant and greater than .15) based on 
this analysis is presented diagrammatically in figure 1. As the discussion 
of table 4 has indicated, the direct paths from both the parents’ and the 
youth’s report of “significant others’ influence” to the teenager’s educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations, respectively, are of particular im- 
portance. It is also relevant to note the direct path from “significant 
others’ influence~parents’ report” to educational attainment. That is, 
these data indicate a separate and direct effect of parental preferences 
for the youth, even when the teenager’s own aspirations are taken into 
account."6 | 

Before we place too much emphasis on the path between the parents’ 
report of their aspirations for their son or daughter and the youth’s own 
aspirations, we should examine one possible source of error in this analysis. 
Given that the data from the parents were obtained using data-gathering 
instruments separate from each other’s and from the youth’s, the possibility 
of “contamination” of the results cannot be overlooked. If the parents 
discussed the matter with the teenager after the interview, this could 
have affected the results from the parents’ questionnaires. However, we 
were able to isolate those parents who lacked such an opportunity to 
consult with the teenager.*? According to the field records, 137 parents had 
little opportunity to consult with their teenage son or daughter. For this 
subset, the results were essentially the same as those reported above, so 
the impact of the parental reports cannot, it appears, be attributed to 
collusion among the respondents at the data-gathering stage. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In summarizing our results, we can make several statements about the 
role of social psychological variables in the status-attainment process. We 
have reported above that the values of self-direction/ conformity do not 


26 This independent effect was anticipated by Niemi (1974, p. 200) when he pointed 
out that, if “respondents’ reports are interpreted as perceptions of parents’... and 
families’ characteristics, it should also be remembered that the real characteristics 
can have important consequences over and above the effects of the perceptions.” As 
indicated above, this effect has also recently been reported in Davies and Kandel’s 
(1981) analysis. 


27 More precisely, we have information on whether the questionnaires were mailed in 
by the parents or brought in by the interviewer. Our records also indicate the date 
each instrument was returned. Those parental questionnaires brought in by the inter- 
viewer on the same day that the interview was reported were classified as being 
from parents who had little opportunity to collaborate. Most, if not all, of these 
were cases in which the parents filled out their questionnaires while the interview 
with the teen was being conducted. 
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appear to be transmitted from the parents to the teenagers and so do 
not play a simple intervening role in this process. On the other hand, 
further analysis of the data has revealed other variables which do play 
an important mediating role. More specifically, we have (1) found the 
teenager’s self-concept of ability to be an important intervening variable, 
particularly as a predictor of parental aspirations; (2) demonstrated the 
importance of obtaining information directly from the “significant others” 
under study, since this measure appears to have an Impact independent 
of the youth’s perceptions; and (3) presented data that indicate that 
the “social psychological variables” of parental aspirations for the youth 
and the teenager’s aspirations for himself or herself are pon relevant to 
a model of status attainment. 

These results enable us to come to several conclusions. Our essentially 
negative results concerning the relevance of the Kohn research must be 
seen in some context. Certain parts of the Kohn work, including notably 
the theoretically crucial link between self-direction / conformity values 
and occupational status in the parental generation, were easily replicated 
in our data. We note also that variation in these values had developed 
among the teenagers and was congruent with their occupational expecta- 
tions. The expected relationship had already begun to develop among the 
teenagers, perhaps through a process of anticipatory socialization. Despite 
this, we find that the parents’ expressed intentions or preferences to de- 
velop self-direction / conformity values in the teenager were not realized*® 
and must conclude that this result seriously curtails the usefulness of 
this aspect of Kohn’s work. 

While the negative results we obtained from an application of the Kohn 
research appear to suggest that parents are of little importance to status 
attainment, on the other hand, we are able to demonstrate strong findings 
from the same data set that parents do, indeed, matter. Sewell and others, 
using secondhand reports from the youth, have established the role signif- 
icant others play in the process. It might be expected that reliance on 
the teenager’s perception of the influence of others would exaggerate its 
importance. Instead, using parental data directly, we find that the parental 
expectations play a strong role in their own right, complementing that 
of the teenager’s perception, increasing the total explanation of variance, 
and demonstrating causal links which do not simply duplicate those found 
when perceptions of such influence are used. These results parallel those 
reported recently from an analysis conducted completely independently 
of ours by Davies and Kandel (1981). These researchers are cautious in 
their conclusions, reflecting the acknowledged weakness of their sample 


28 In some recent material Kohn has addressed this issue explicitly and, recognizing 
the complexity of this process, he does not anticipate high levels of intergenerationa] 
agreement in values (see Kohn 1981, pp. 276-77). 
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(only 18% of those initially contacted remained in the sample after the 
exclusion of cases not successfully linked to both a parent and friend). 
Our results can thus be seen as a significant confirmation of the impor- 
tance of obtaining independent data on the parental aspirations for the 
teenager. 

However, showing that parental attitudes matter does not, of itself, 
prove the importance of social psychological variables in the status- 
attainment process. Objective factors could be involved, particularly in 
producing the significant path between parental aspirations for the youth 
and subsequent educational attainment. Factors like parental control of 
such resources as money or the provision of room and board could exert 
their influence. While this is certainly a part of the matter, we would 
argue that control of resources is only one aspect. We have already noted 
in our analysis the role that the teenager’s self-concept of ability plays 
in the causal process, thus confirming the findings of others of the central 
role played by this variable. In our causal ordering we have found that 
it is to this clearly social psychological variable, rather than to socio-: 
economic status, that the parental aspirations are most strongly linked. 
In this way, parental influence joins with the other variables in a complex 
social psychological process. 

Our research suggests some revision to the basic Wisconsin model of 
status attainment. In addition to our incorporating the parents’ aspirations 
while simultaneously retaining the teenager’s perceptions of them, our 
handling of the variable of self-concept of ability is somewhat different 
from that used by other researchers. Our model points to the significance 
of what could be additional steps in the process. Beyond these amend- 
ments we feel our research permits a general comment on the role of 
social psychological variables in status attainment. It appears that such 
variables, if carefully chosen and carefully handled, can be found to play 
a major role in the status-attainment process. 

Limitations built into our research design indicate areas where further 
work is needed. Given the inadequacies of the measures available to us, 
we have not addressed the question of the role played by other, non- 
parental significant others. We note that Davies and Kandel (1981) find 
these to be relatively minor, but, on the other hand, Picou and Carter 
(1976) find that they are perceived to be important. At this point, we 
also lack any systematic data on occupational attainments. Parents may 
have less direct effect on these, particularly during a period with high rates 
of unemployment. Furthermore, our decision to obtain data from three 
family members meant that, despite the amount of time and expense 
spent in data collection, there were limitations on the size of the sample 
and thus on the issues that could be explored without overinterpreting 
the unique characteristics of the sample. Those issues include such im- an, 
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portant topics as the relative impact of fathers versus mothers, differences 
between male and female teenagers in the variables that are most relevant 
to status attainment, and the intricacies of the causal ordering of variables. 
In order to investigate properly this question of causal ordering, time- 
ordered data are warranted, so longitudinal studies become particularly 
relevant. What we have been able to demonstrate is that for at least 
one sample of teenagers and their parents from a medium-sized North 
American city, social psychological variables ave important intervening 
variables in status attainment and that obtaining data from three family 
members helps explicate this complex process. 
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Racial Insurgency, the State, and Welfare 
Expansion: A Critical Comment and Reanalysis’ 
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An article by Larry Isaac and William Kelly purports to test alter- 
native theories of the development of welfare policy in the United 
States. This research note discusses serious shortcomings of measure- 
ment, model specification, and interpretation in Isaac and Kelly’s 
work. Such errors call into question many of their conclusions. 
Partial reanalysis of the data suggests that both civil turmoil and 
standard developmental variables shaped public assistance outputs 
in the United States from 1947 to 1976. The theoretical significance 
of these findings and some of Isaac and Kelly’s original findings 
is briefly assessed. 


In an article published in this Journal, Larry Isaac and William Kelly 
(1981) provide a forceful analysis of the relationship between urban 
rioting and welfare expansion in the United States. Their analysis, perhaps 
the most extensive and persuasive to date, is grounded in Frances Fox 
Piven and Richard Cloward’s (1971) theory of the functions of public 
welfare. It should serve to stimulate further contributions to the small, 
but growing, body of research on the consequences of political violence 
(Gurr 1980). Unfortunately, problems of measurement, model specifica- 
tion, and interpretation mar Isaac and Kelly’s work, calling into question 
their conclusions. In what follows, I review the theoretical grounding of 
their work; indicate shortcomings of measurement, model specification, 
and interpretation in their data analysis; and reanalyze the data with a 
different set of models. 


THEORY 


Isaac and Kelly maintain that two general theoretical perspectives purport 
to explain the development of welfare policy. One of these they label the 


1 In my work on the urban riots and welfare policy, I have been helped by the com- 
ments and suggestions of Robert Albritton, Terry N. Clark, Richard Dawson, William 
Mishler, and John Sprague. I thank them for their interest and encouragement, but 
I accept sole responsibility for the interpretations of this paper and any shortcomings 
it may have. Requests for reprints should be sent to Edward T. Jennings, Jr., Depart- 
ment of Public Administration, University of Missouri—Columbia, Columbia, Missouri 
65211. 
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developmental/modernization perspective; the other they call a political 
conflict/struggle perspective. They argue that these perspectives offer 
fundamentally different insights into the nature of public policy. 

In the orthodox (developmental/modernization) perspective, state expen- 
ditures are seen to be a function of socioeconomic development. According 
to Isaac and Kelly, this model of policy development can be found in a 
variety of studies of public spending—comparisons of national expenditures 
and programs (e.g., Jackman 1975; Wilensky 1975), time-series analyses 
of expenditures within nations (e.g., Hage and Hanneman 1977; Heisler 
and Peters 1978; Peters and Klingman 1978), and comparative subna- 
tional analyses (e.g., Dye 1966; Winegarden 1973; Gr@nbjerg 1977). 
While these studies vary in their specifics, they all view state expendi- 
tures as a response to social and economic development. 

In these studies, according to Isaac and Kelly, state expenditures 
represent a response to needs generated by industrial society. The growth 
of discretionary income provides resources which can be diverted to 
address social problems and needs created by industrialization. In some 
versions, the demand for public services is viewed as being income elastic 
and thus increasing with economic development and general affluence. 

Isaac and Kelly note the diversity in this literature, acknowledging 
that some studies (e.g., Wilensky 1975) argue that there is a fairly 
direct relationship between economic growth and expansion of welfare 
systems, whereas others (e.g., Grdénbjerg 1977) maintain that political 
characteristics of social systems intervene between economic development 
and public expenditures. Despite such differences, Isaac and Kelly argue 
that all of these studies share a similar view of the state: social struc- 
tural changes lead to new needs, and the state responds because of in- 
creased economic capacity and a general propensity to respond to aggre- 
gated individual preferences. 

The political conflict/struggle model of Isaac and Kelly is rooted in 
Piven and Cloward’s thesis of welfare policy and the work of radical 
political economists on the nature of the state in advanced capitalist 
societies. Piven and Cloward maintain that relief systems function pri- 
marily as mechanisms of social control. In times of social turmoil 
brought on by economic change, relief systems expand as a means of 
establishing control over the disorderly. When turmoil subsides, relief 
rolls contract. In periods of stability, benefit levels are kept low in order 
to encourage low wage work. According to Piven and Cloward, welfare 
systems do not respond directly to need. They respond only to the social 
turmoil brought on by high levels of need. 

Piven and Cloward, of course, maintain that it was the urban riots of 
the 1960s that induced a startling growth of welfare rolls during that 
decade. They maintain that agricultural modernization in the South dis- 
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placed black tenant farmers who migrated to the urban North. Industrial 
society did little to Improve the economic position of black Americans. 
As high levels of unemployment persisted in urban ghettos, social control 
weakened and violence erupted. In response to the violence, restrictive 
welfare policies were relaxed and the rolls expanded rapidly. 

At the same time, according to Piven and Cloward, electoral concerns 
of the national Democratic party led to the creation of an array of 
programs to serve inner-city black residents. These programs provided 
mechanisms by which restrictive welfare policies could be attacked. 

In the view of radical political economists, the state is essentially a 
mechanism used by elites to maintain class and institutional structures. 
Electoral and interest group politics are ineffective means for powerless 
groups to further their own interests. State responsiveness to the power- 
less, in this view, occurs only in the face of social protest or collective 
violence. 


ISAAC-KELLY ANALYSIS 


Although they provide extensive theoretical grounding for their analysis, 
it is basically Piven and Cloward’s contention about the effect of urban 
riots on AFDC programs that Isaac and Kelly submit to empirical 
examination. In addition to testing the general proposition that relief 
expands in response to turmoil, they attempt to determine whether re- 
sponsiveness varies by level of government (national, state, local), type 
of program (e.g., AFDC, general assistance), or program component 
(benefit levels vs. recipient rates). They note that Piven and Cloward 
maintain that the national government was responding to the problems 
of black Americans in the 1960s in part because of the reluctance of 
local authorities to act. Thus, it is reasonable to expect programs con- 
trolled at the national level to be more responsive to the riots than 
programs controlled at the local level. In addition, although Piven and 
Cloward focus on the expansion of AFDC, it is reasonable to ask whether 
other program categories were also affected by the riots. 
Thus, Isaac and Kelly offer two hypotheses and two questions. The 
hypotheses are that (1) rioting has a strong, positive effect on measures 
of welfare policy (an effect that will be greater for a summary measure 
of riot intensity than for a measure of the number of riots) and (2) pro- 
grams controlled at the national level will be more responsive to riots 
than programs controlled at the subnational level. Their questions deal 
with whether program components and types of programs were affected 
differentially. 

Isaac and Kelly divide their data into local and national categories 
in order to test the proposition that the national government would be 
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more responsive to the riots than subnational governments. They find 
evidence to confirm this hypothesis; unfortunately, the comparison does 
not work. As we shall see, the national data do not represent a response 
of the national government. 

The local-level analysis does not concern me here. I will, instead, 
address my remarks to the national-level analysis. We can, however, note 
that they found little or no evidence that local-level welfare spending 
was affected by the urban riots. This is not surprising, since by the 
1960s much local welfare activity had been supplanted by state and 
national programs. 

In their analysis of national policy responsiveness, Isaac and Kelly 
use time-series data aggregated at the national level for the period from 
1947 to 1976. Their data series include total public assistance payments 
originating from federal, state, and local sources; AFDC expenditures; 
general assistance (GA) expenditures; number of families receiving 
AFDC; number of persons receiving GA; and the average real monthly 
benefit per AFDC family and GA recipient. All dollar figures are ad- 
justed for inflation. 

The independent variables include a measure of riot severity and a 
measure of riot frequency. In recognition of the economic development/ 
‘modernization model and other work in the area of policy development, 
a number of additional independent variables are included in the analysis: 
gross national product per capita, the party of the president, military 
expenditures, and the percentage unemployed. In addition, in analyses 
of the relief rolls, benefit levels and wartime (coded as a dummy vari- 
able) are included as independent variables. 

The statistical model employed by Isaac and Kelly includes a lagged 
dependent variable as an independent variable. Thus it takes the form, 
Y, = a -+ O)V;-1 + boX, + bgXo... b,X,, where F; is the welfare 
policy measure at time #, Y;-, is the welfare policy measure at time £ — 1, 
and the X, are additional independent variables. All variables except mili- 
tary spending and war years are lagged one year to allow time for public 
officials to respond to changing conditions. Isaac and Kelly use the natural 
logarithm of riot frequency rather than the raw frequency. They maintain 
that they do so because it is theoretically reasonable to expect the response 
to riots to come in decreasing marginal increments. 


PROBLEMS OF MEASUREMENT, MODEL SPECIFICATION, 
AND INTERPRETATION 


The Isaac-Kelly analysis has three major weaknesses. First, some of the 
measures are unreliable; as a result, we can have no confidence in some 
of the findings. Second, some of their measures do not represent what 
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the authors say they represent; consequently, the interpretations of the 
findings lose meaning. Third, the way in which they specify their equa- 
tions all but eliminates the possibility that the developmental variables 
will be statistically significant; hence, the theoretical significance of the 
analysis suffers. Each of these problems will be discussed in some detail. 


Measurement 


Isaac and Kelly use the GA programs of states and localities for im- 
portant points of comparison. Unfortunately, the results are rendered 
meaningless by the unreliability of the GA data. The GA programs are 
operated by state and local governments independent of any direct na- 
tional influence. This is what makes them so attractive for comparative 
purposes; it is also the source of difficulties. The aggregated GA data 
used by Isaac and Kelly are based on information collected by the na- 
tional government. In the original source documents that provided the 
data in the source document cited by Isaac and Kelly (U.S. Bureau 
of Census 1975, 1977), the data are incomplete. In point of fact, the 
aggregated figures represented reported data for different numbers of 
states for different years. Since the number of states reporting varies 
from year to year, the time Series is inconsistent. As a result, any 
estimates of the effects of riots on GA are useless because the data 
are unreliable. 

A second measurement problem originates in the fact that unemployment 
is specified as a rate, but public assistance rolls are specified as numbers 
of recipients (families). While we would expect the number unemployed 
to affect the number receiving relief benefits, it does not follow that the 
unemployment rate (percentage unemployed) should have this same 
effect. After all, an unemployment rate of 5.9% in 1949 meant 3.6 
million persons unemployed. A lower unemployment rate of 5.0% in 1974 
translated into a substantially larger number of unemployed persons—5.1 
million. If population size were included in the Isaac and Kelly analysis, 
this might not matter; unfortunately, it is not. 


Model Specification and Interpretation 


There are several model specification problems. Some of these probably 
result in inaccurate estimates of the effects of particular variables; others 
lead to inappropriate interpretations of the results. 

First, we can note that the lagging of variables in the equations is in- 
consistent and, in some cases, probably inappropriate. Most of the 
independent variables are lagged, but military expenditures is not. It is 
quite reasonable to use contemporaneous military expenditures, since it 
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is included in order to capture a trade-off between guns and butter. 
However, it is hard to see why the unemployment rate should be lagged, 
since it is entirely reasonable to expect a fairly direct response of welfare 
rolls to changes in employment conditions. 

Tsaac and Kelly, in fact, found that lagged unemployment had a 
negative effect on public assistance rolls, a finding which they noted was 
somewhat perverse. The finding is not necessarily perverse; it may simply 
reflect economic expansion in years following years of high unemploy- 
ment—expansion that leads to a decreased need for public assistance and 
a subsequent decline in the relief rolls. 

Perhaps the major specification problem involves the use of lagged 
dependent variable models to estimate the effects of rioting and develop- 
ment. As J have already noted, in the equations used by Isaac and Kelly, 
the level of welfare policy outputs is specified to be a function of the 
previous level of output, a set of developmental variables, and a riot 
variable. Isaac and Kelly then interpret the regression results as if they 
explained the effects of developmental and riot variables on welfare 
policy development. When the developmental variables are shown to be 
substantially less significant than the riot variables in the regression esti- 
mates, they conclude that political violence is the key to the expansion 
of relief and that developmental variables are relatively meaningless. 
This conclusion is unwarranted. 

In many ways, the model specifications effectively eliminate the possi- 
bility of detecting the effect of developmental variables. As the authors 
note, the models estimate the effects of the independent variables on 
change in the dependent variable because the lagged dependent variable 
residualizes the dependent variable in terms of its previous level. It is 
the residuals that the developmental and riot variables help to explain. 
Since change is being explained, it is probably more appropriate to specify 
the developmental variables as first differences rather than as, absolute 
levels. If we are explaining change in recipient rates, it is probably change 
in unemployment rather than level of unemployment that makes a 
difference. 

This is even more important when we consider the following. If welfare 
is a product of developmental variables, then the lagged dependent vari- 
able is a product of developmental variables. To the extent that this is 
the case, the lagged dependent variable captures the effect of the de- 
velopmental variables, leaving little for them to explain. That this is 
probably happening in the analysis can be inferred from the simple cor- 
relation between developmental variables and the lagged dependent vari- 
ables. For example, the relationship between GNP at ¢ and average benefit 
per AFDC recipient at ¢— 1 is .90; that between population at ¢ and 
the number of AFDC recipients at £ — 1 is .87. With such strong re- 
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lationships, it is no wonder that the lagged dependent variable models 
fail to capture any effect of developmental variables. Any variance that 
the developmental variables might explain is explained by the lagged 
dependent variable which the developmental variables themselves explain. 

It is not clear why Isaac and Kelly resort to lagged dependent variable 
models. Such models permit estimates of the effect of variables on short- 
term change, as do first difference models. Beyond this, the lagged de- 
pendent variable models permit an adequate test of only part of the 
body of literature that they set out to examine, Such models are appro- 
priate for capturing abrupt interventions and some aspects of dynamic 
change processes, but they may tell us little about the factors producing 
long-term development. The developmental theories discussed by Isaac 
and Kelly are not designed generally to explain short-term fluctuations 
in policy; instead, they seek to explain developmental patterns and differ- 
ences among systems at different levels of socioeconomic development. 

If we think about the literature that attempts to account for policy 
differences in terms of developmental characteristics, it is clear that few 
analysts working in the area are attempting to explain yearly fluctuations. 
Most are concerned, instead, with the way in which systems with different 
levels of need and different levels of economic resources generate differ- 
ent policy levels. Within such a theoretical framework, the rate at which 
growth is translated into higher levels of policy outputs may well vary 
in an apparently idiosyncratic fashion. Economic growth might build for 
a couple of years before it is incorporated into policy expansion; short- 
term declines might even be accompanied by welfare system expansion. 
In fact, one would expect the latter to occur often, since changes in 
economic variables can reflect both changes in resources and changes in 
need. If economic development theories are correct, automatic adjust- 
ments to economic change are not a necessary by-product. Instead, the 
policy system may be brought into line with the developmental char- 
acteristics of the system through a sporadic series of adjustments. 

It is this that is perhaps most disappointing about Isaac and Kelly’s 
analysis. While strongly grounded in competing theoretical traditions, it 
uses Statistical models that provide an inappropriate test of the com- 
parative effect of variables drawn from the different theoretical traditions. 

There is another way in which Isaac and Kelly’s work falls short of its 
promise. That shortcoming occurs in the attempt to specify the differential 
effect of rioting on different levels of government. They do this in two 
ways: (1} by comparing the effect of riots on GA with their effect on 
AFDC and (2) by comparing the effect of riots on public assistance 
payments originating at national, state, and local levels. I have already 
noted that the GA data are unreliable; this precludes reliable estimates 
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of the effect of riots on a program controlled completely by states and 
localities. Beyond this, some information about public assistance programs 
will suggest that the AFDC response cannot be viewed as a response of 
the national government, and the growth of federal public assistance 
spending may itself be more a function of state-level decisions than 
national-level decisions. 

Although AFDC is funded in part by the national government and 
operates within constraints imposed by that government, it is character- 
ized by substantial interstate variations in recipient rates and benefit 
levels. These interstate variations reflect state government control over 
eligibility criteria, determination of need, and benefit levels. The national 
government has acted throughout the history of the program in ways 
designed to shape state behavior. The original federal categorical sub- 
sidies were created to encourage the states to sponsor these programs. In 
1950, the national government expanded its financial contribution to in- 
clude a parent of a child or children receiving benefits. In the early 
1960s, it made available the option of support for some two-parent 
families. At several points, it expanded the federal share of financing in 
ways that could encourage states to expand the programs. 

Throughout the history of the program, however, the federal financial 
contribution has been open-ended. While the share of a state’s payments 
that would be financed by the national government was limited, the total 
amount was open and depended on state decisions regarding eligibility 
and benefit levels. If a state expanded its own AFDC spending, federal 
AFDC spending automatically went up. Thus, it is hardly correct to 
characterize expansion of AFDC as a response of the national govern- 
ment to the urban riots of the 1960s. In fact, the only decisions of the 
national government in the 1960s that might have led to an expansion 
of the program were made in 1965, after the initial riots but well before 
the massive outbreak of riots in the mid- to late sixties. Albritton (1979) 
maintains that it was these changes in federal policy that led to the rapid 
expansion of AFDC, but that interpretation remains open to investigation. 

Thus, although Isaac and Kelly interpret large portions of their analysis 
as suggesting central government response to the riots, the nature of the 
program and the data does not warrant that type of inference. All of 
the time series dealing with public assistance payments, average benefit 
levels, and AFDC recipient rates reflect policies made at various govern- 
mental levels. The flow of funds in Washington depends on the formula 
set by Congress, but it is determined in large part by decisions made at 
the state level. The flow of funds from state capitals may be influenced 
by incentives created in Washington. The flow of funds from local govern- 
ments is often determined by state-level decisions. For example, counties 
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in New York State are required to match state contributions to the AFDC 
program. Under such conditions, local spending for welfare can hardly 
be said to reflect local social and political processes. 

Given all of this, it seems most appropriate and useful to view AFDC 
as a State-level program that is subject to constraints and incentives 
created in Washington. If that is so, it is difficult to justify the inclusion 
of the party of the president as a variable in the analysis. Theoretical 
grounds for expecting the president to influence state-level policy de- 
cisions are not specified by Isaac and Kelly. Presumably he could do so 
indirectly if he were successful in producing changes in national policies 
affecting AFDC. This clearly is not the case for most presidents, and im- 
portant federal policy changes that might affect state public assistance pro- 
grams can be captured with dummy variables representing those changes. 


PLURALISM AND CONFLICT 


Isaac and Kelly may do theory development a disservice by suggesting 
that the development/modernization theories constitute one general type 
of explanation for policy development. By encompassing diverse studies 
under this rubric and implicating all of them as variants of pluralism, 
they suggest that there are no meaningful differences between studies 
which emphasize socioeconomic determinants of policy and those which 
attempt to specify the ways in which political structures, processes, and 
institutions make a difference. They themselves suggest the possible ex- 
planatory power of political structures when they attempt to differentiate 
among federal, state, and local responses to the riots. Although much of 
the pluralist literature ignores or deemphasizes class conflict, some of 
the literature on determinants of public policy is sensitive to that di- 
mension of political life. In fact, one of the leading scholars in this area 
has used the findings of aggregate data analyses to call into question 
the assumptions of some versions of pluralist thought (Dye 1976). 
One of the problems, of course, is that Isaac and Kelly tend to label 
all analyses except those of radical political economy as pluralist. 

Isaac and Kelly indicate that their own findings do provide some 
support for orthodox expectations regarding capacity and demand; they 
reject, however, the possibility that a composite of orthodox and radical 
theories will provide the best explanation for social policy development. 
They reject such an approach because they see “nontrivial insurgency 
influences on state welfare policy as incompatible...” (p. 1377) with 
the assumptions embodied in a liberal or pluralist view of the state. By 
the same token, however, nontrivial influences of demand and capacity 
are incompatible with radical interpretations. Specifically, they are in- 
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compatible with Piven and Cloward’s contention that relief expands only 
in response to social turmoil. If Isaac and Kelly’s logic for rejecting de- 
velopment/modernization/pluralist explanations holds, the struggle/con- 
flict theories must also be rejected. This, apparently, leaves us in the 
position of having to start from scratch to explain the development and 
operations of the welfare state. 

Piven and Cloward, of course, do not subscribe to the notion that 
electoral pressures (a quintessential pluralist variable) are irrelevant to 
the development of welfare policy. Although they emphasize the role of 
social turmoil, they also attribute substantial importance to electoral 
pressures in both the 1930s and the 1960s as sources of policy change. 
Isaac and Kelly themselves, despite their denial of the possibility, attempt 
to reconcile and incorporate elements of both theoretical traditions in 
their concluding comments. 

Others who have examined the consequences of the riots have not 
found it difficult to locate those consequences in the context of electoral 
politics. Clark and Ferguson (in press), for example, argue that the 
urban riots had a significant impact on city finances; they say, however, 
that the impact occurred because the riots affected electoral processes 
and mayoral selection. 

Isaac and Kelly maintain that their results support a conflict model 
of change. They assert that the various equations suggest the primacy of 
insurgency in inducing welfare policy change. Yet, the most significant 
variables in their equations are the lagged dependent variables. This 
suggests, as they note in passing, that theories of incrementalism may 
best explain the data. Why devote so little attention to this finding, 
when incrementalism is so closely linked to pluralist politics (Lindblom 
1979)? It may be that an overriding interest in short-term fluctuations 
of welfare policy outputs diverts attention from overall patterns of growth 
or decay that are every bit as worthy of our attention as short-term 
fluctuations. In fact, the general patterns of welfare policy over time 
may be more important to explain than short-term changes. 


REFORMULATION AND REANALYSIS 


The time-series approach adopted by Isaac and Kelly can offer valuable 
insights and does provide a means for testing elements of the Piven- 
Cloward thesis. Data aggregated at the national level provide an efficient 
means for testing components of developmental theories and the major 
propositions derived from Piven and Cloward’s work. If there is a re- 
sponse to violence, it should show up in overall patterns of change at 
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the national level, even if there is variance in response at the state level. 
In the following pages, I report a reanalysis of the data used by Isaac 
and Kelly. All of the data are the same, except the measure of rioting, 
because the data come from the same sources. Our measures of the 
number of riots are essentially the same, since they were created in 
much the same way, but may differ slightly as a result of measurement 
errors and some differences in the definition of a riot. I have not used a 
measure of riot intensity, because Isaac and Kelly’s analysis suggests 
that it provides no new insights. As they suggest, this is probably be- 
cause the number of riots reflects the intensity of rioting and the two 
measures are highly correlated. The major purpose of the analysis is 
to see what relationships obtain when the models are respecified to take 
into account the problems that occur with the Isaac-Kelly specifications. 

The models are specified without the use of lagged dependent variables 
as independent variables so that we can assess the relationship of welfare 
policy outputs to levels of development. Thus, attention is diverted from 
the dynamics of short-term change, but that is appropriate if we want 
to assess Gevelopmental theories. However, Piven and Cloward argue that 
social turmoil produces major shifts in welfare policy; this argument can 
be assessed by inserting riot variables into the equation. The theoretical 
interpretation of the equations is that the urban riots produced abrupt de- 
partures from an underlying stable set of relationships among need, 
capacity, and welfare policy outputs. 

In the light of the discussion above, the presidency variable has been 
dropped from the analysis. It is important, however, to estimate the 
effects of changes in federal policy that may have affected state-level 
policy outputs, particularly since a major competing explanation for the 
growth of welfare rolls in the 1960s (Albritton 1979) suggests that federal 
policy changes induced that growth. 

Major shifts in federal policy were implemented in 1950 and 1966. To 
reflect these changes, dummy variables were included in the initial re- 
gression estimates. The dummy for the 1950 change was coded zero for 
years prior to 1950 and one for 1950 and subsequent years. The dummy 
for 1966 was coded zero for years prior to 1966, one for subsequent 
years. The initial analysis indicated clearly that the 1950 policy change 
had no permanent impact on welfare policy outputs, so that dummy was 
dropped from the subsequent analysis. 

Population and GNP are perhaps the best indicators of need and ca- 
pacity; however, these two variables are highly correlated over time 
(r == .97 for 1947-76). As a result, reliable estimates for the effects of 
both variables cannot be obtained in a regression analysis. Thus, in each 
equation reported below, only one of the two variables is employed. Gross 
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national product is used to estimate public assistance payments and 
average benefits. Population is used to estimate the number of recipients. 
The number of persons unemployed is used as an indicator of fluctu- 
ations in need.” 

Isaac and Kelly’s war-years variable is included in the analysis. As 
they suggest, conscription during war years may draw off potential wel- 
fare beneficiaries at a rate above that associated with reductions in un- 
employment levels. Their military spending variable has been dropped 
from the analysis because it is unlikely that the national government’s 
spending for defense activities would have any impact on state-level de- 
cisions about spending for welfare programs. 

The aggregated riot measure used in the analysis is based on the belief 
that the riots would have a cumulative, increasing impact. There is little 
reason to expect an official response to the first few riots. Officials might 
well dismiss them as temporary aberrations. As riots build in frequency, 
officials are likely to take them more seriously and devise responses 
designed to placate the rioters. Any response would stop shortly after the 
end of the riots, according to Piven and Cloward. Following this insight, 
the cumulative measure is allowed to drop to zero after 1971. The cumu- 
lative measure consists of all major riots occurring in the seven years 
ending in year ¢.3 

The population and GNP variables are not lagged because there is little 
theoretical reason to lag them when we are looking at system-level rela- 
tionships. Unemployment is not lagged because we expect welfare rolls 
in December to be related to unemployment levels in the current year, 
not the previous year. 

Any review, however cursory, of welfare policy data suggests that sub- 
stantial changes in welfare spending, benefit levels, and expenditures oc- 
curred during the 1960s. It is also clear that the growth that occurred 
during those years was not subsequently eradicated. If the riots produced 
that growth, an adequately specified system model has to capture the 
continuing effect of the riots. I have tried to capture it by specifying a 
dummy variable for the post-1971 years. 


2 This specification reflects a belief that population differences lead to differences in 
need across systems and across time. The specification takes population as a general- 
ized indicator of need and unemployment as an indicator of fluctuations in need from 
that base. 


3 In carrying out the analysis, I estimated the equations twice: once with the natural 
log of riot jrequency as the independent variable (as was done by Isaac and Kelly), 
once with cumulative riot frequency as the independent variable. The cumulative riot 
frequency measure consistently outperformed the natural log measure. With the cumu- 
lative measure, there were fewer problems of serial autocorrelation, larger standardized 
regression coefficients, and higher statistical significance levels. To conserve space, only 
the results for the cumulative measure are reported. 
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There are, then, two basic models that I have estimated: 


recipients; = a + bPop: + bUNEMPLOY, + 6;WAR 


1 
+ b41966 + 551972 + bRIOTS , = 


and 
payments, = a + b,GNP + 6bUNEMPLOY, + d;WAR 


2 
+ 5.1966 + 651972 + b,RIOTS. . e 


The models assert, in short, that the level of welfare policy outputs in 
the system is a function of the level of wealth and/or need, war pressures, 
federal incentives, the cumulative level of rioting, and the level achieved 
as a result of the riots. In effect, the model specifies that the American 
welfare policy system relates welfare outputs to socioeconomic develop- 
ment, with a shift occurring in the level of outputs over a seven-year 
period in response to the riots. 

It has to be noted that the approach being taken here contravenes 
much that has been written about time-series analysis. Many analysts 
(e.g., Cook and Campbell 1979) recommend that time-series data always 
be detrended before analysis. That seems appropriate when one is con- 
ducting quasi-experimental research based on stimulus-response models; 
however, much of the work on the relationship between socioeconomic 
development and public policy is inappropriately represented by stimulus- 
response models, so there is little reason to detrend the data. In fact, 
doing so could undermine any attempt to detect relationships between 
levels of system components. Beyond this, as was earlier suggested, we 
have reason to believe that the relationship of short-term change in such 
variables as GNP to short-term change in welfare policy outputs would 
be quite different from the relationship between levels of GNP and levels 
of policy. 

Parameter estimates (metric and standardized regression coefficients) 
for the models are reported in table 1. Regression equations, adjusted for 
serial autocorrelation where necessary, were estimated for six dependent 
variables reflecting various dimensions of the categorical assistance pro- 
grams. The results suggest that the riots had a substantial impact on 
system levels. In three equations, the standardized regression coefficient 
for the cumulative riot measure is larger than the coefficient for any 
other variable except the post-1971 dummy variable. The effect of the 
riots appears to have contributed to higher benefit levels and higher total 
payments as well. This is important to note, because it suggests that the 
expansion of the rolls in response to the riots did not come about at the 
expense of benefit levels. 

The second important finding to note is that levels of need and wealth 
appear to be important for public assistance. Greater wealth is associated 
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with higher mean payments and higher total payments. Greater need is 
associated with larger numbers of recipients. The effects of need and 
wealth show up much more clearly in this set of equations than in the 
Tsaac-Kelly analysis. In fact, wealth shows up as the most important 
variable for mean AFDC payment. It is more important than the riot 
variable for mean AFDC payment, total AFDC payments, and total 
public assistance payments from federal funds. 

When coefficients for the post-1971 dummy are considered, the effect 
of the riots is even more impressive. The results suggest that the gains 
posted by the poor as a result of the riots were not lost as the turmoil 
subsided. This, of course, is contrary to what one would expect under 
Piven and Cloward’s formulation, but it may be consistent with the im- 
proved electoral clout of the poor and minorities in the 1970s, particularly 
at the state and local level. 

More could be said about these data (e.g., the findings with respect 
to the war variable are counter-theoretical), but all of the nuances need 
not be traced for current purposes. The important point is that a statis- 
tical model that corresponds to the theoretical model of development pro- 
vides strong evidence that develogmental variables shape welfare policy 
outputs. Just as important, the developmental model stil] allows us to 
capture the extreme importance of the urban riots for the expansion of 
the welfare system. 


CONCLUSION 


Isaac and Kelly demonstrated, in their analysis, short-term effects of 
riots on welfare rolls. This is an important contribution, given the extent 
of dispute over this question and the existing range of contradictory find- 
ings. Their findings with respect to national-subnational variations in 
response are invalid because of unreliable data and the nature of the 
public assistance policy system in America. Their findings provide little 
or no basis for inferences about the relative accuracy of conflict and de- 
velopment models because their statistical models represent developmental 
theories inappropriately. 

The analysis presented here is based on a statistical model that is 
congruent with the structure of developmental theories. At the same time, 
the model captures the strong influence of the urban riots. Parameter 
estimates suggest that both types of influence shaped outputs of the 
American welfare system from 1947 to 1976. 

The question whether developmental and conflict perspectives can be 
synthesized will not be resolved here. Far more theorizing, exposition, and 
analysis are required to answer that question. For now, we can note 
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several things relevant to the issue. First, the data are sufficient to support 
elements of both types of theory. Second, there is no logical reason that 
the two cannot be reconciled. The fact that some scholars have found 
conflict to be anathema to pluralist politics does not mean that conflict 
will be irrelevant in a system in which electoral and group pressures play 
a consequential role. 

On the whole, I do not think that the kind of analysis presented by 
Isaac and Kelly or by me is sufficient to answer the question. Both 
analyses have looked at the effect of resources, needs, and riots on welfare 
policy. Thus, we examine elements of development and conflict, but we 
do nothing to capture the political structures, processes, and activities 
that might serve to mediate the relationship of context and violent stimu- 
lus to policy. While our efforts contribute to an assessment of some 
central elements in the development of welfare policy, coherent theory 
requires that these mediating elements be examined.* 
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An Alternate Approach to the Development of a 
Distance-based Measure of Racial Segregation’ 


Barrie S. Morgan 
King’s College London 


A new approach to the development of a distance-based measure of 
segregation is described. The index, termed the modified distance- 
based index (MDBIJ), is similar in structure to Jakubs’s (1981) 
recently introduced distance-based index, but for purposes of stan- 
dardization it employs a different definition of complete segregation. 
The MDBI is algebraically specified in terms of the index of dis- 
similarity and its properties are described. It is suggested that an 
unstandardized measure, termed the spatial dissimilarity index’ (SD), 
is useful to describe the development of segregation in a city. The 
utility of these indexes is demonstrated by charting the progress of 
segregation in Philadelphia between 1950 and 1970. 


The concept of residential segregation involves a number of analytically 
distinguishable elements. Three are commonly recognized: the unevenness 
of the residential distributions of blacks and whites; the racial homogeneity 
of subareas; and the extent to which subareas with similar racial composi- 
tions cluster together. A range of segregation indexes have been formulated 
to measure the first two (Duncan and Duncan 1955), but the third, the 
spatial component, has not been satisfactorily abstracted in an index. This 
has limited the scope of research since, although the same processes that 
lead to an uneven distribution of blacks also lead to their being confined to 
certain quarters of the city, there are important differences among cities 
in the clustering of these quarters. Weaver (1948), in probably the most 
comprehensive, albeit now dated, review, recognized four major patterns 
in 1940. These ranged from a single black belt in such cities as New York 
and Newark to several major and many minor black belts in, for example, 
Washington and Philadelphia. 

In an impertant methodological advance, Jakubs (1981) has proposed 
recently a distance-based segregation index (DBI) that is an extension of 
the index of dissimilarity (Duncan and Duncan 1955). The DBI incorporates 
spatial structure by employing linear programming techniques to calculate 
the total distance blacks and whites would have to migrate to be evenly dis- 
tributed. This paper presents an alternative distance-based index which I 


1 Requests for reprints should be sent ta Barrie S. Morgan, Department of Geography. 
King’s College London, Strand, London WC2R 2LS, England. 
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developed independently and term the modified distance-based index 
(MDBI). The MBDI measures observed segregation in the same way as 
does the DBI but, for purposes of standardization, employs a different 
definition of complete segregation. I have divided this presentation into 
four parts. In the first, the derivations of DBI and MDBI are described 
and the differences between them illustrated by means of an example. In 
the second, the relationship between MDBI and D is algebraically specified 
and the properties of MDBI discussed in the light of this. In the third, it 
is suggested that an unstandardized measure, the spatial dissimilarity index 
(SD), is a useful indicator of the spatial distance between groups. Finally, 
the utility of MDBI and SD is demonstrated by charting the progress of 
segregation in Philadelphia between 1950 and 1970. 


THE DERIVATION OF DBI AND MDBI 
The index of dissimilarity may be written as: 


D,= &,7;|B, — B| /2TB( — B), 


where B, = proportion black in subarea k, B = proportion black in the 
city, T = total number of people in subarea k, and T = total number of 
people in the city. This index expresses the number of people who would 
have to move for the racial groups to be evenly distributed as a proportion 
of the number who would have to move if the groups were totally segregated 
(Cortese, Falk, and Cohen 1976). Jakubs (1981), however, interprets it as 
the ratio of the “efforts”? required to bring about an even distribution in 
these two situations. The DBI and MDBT are essentially similar in struc- 
ture to D. They may be interpreted as the ratio of the total distance people 
would have to move for there to be an even distribution of racial groups 
to the total distance they would have to move if the two groups were 
totally segregated. However, Jakubs’s different interpretation of D causes 
the specification of the totally segregated distribution to differ between 
the two indexes. 

For the racial groups to be evenly distributed, blacks must leave those 
census tracts where B} > Band move to the vacancies created by departing 
whites in tracts where B, < B. The problem is to arrange the migration in 
such a way that the total distance people move is minimized. This problem 
is equivalent to the transportation problem in operations research, and it 
may be solved by linear programming (for an excellent introduction, see 
Kreké [1968]). 

If B, > B, let S; = T,(B. — B), and if B < B, let R; = T,(B — By). 
Assuming that there are m source areas and n destination areas, S; and R; 
are rounded so that they do not represent a fraction of a person, subject 
to the constraint that 27,5; = E? R; The number of blacks who need 
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to migrate from area 7 is represented by S;, and Ry represents the number of 
vacancies in area 7.? 

Let X;; = number of people who have to move from tract 7 to tract 7 and 
let di; = the distance between tract i and tract 7. The total distance which 
is to be minimized is Di = 2,2; Xu dą. The linear function is defined on a 
domain which is given by the following constraints: X.; > 0, for all pairs 
of source and destination areas; 2;X.; = 54, for all m source areas; 2X4; = 
R;, for all n destination areas. There are m -+ n restricting equations, which 
are linearly dependent because ZS; = ER; One of these m +- n simul- 
taneous equations can be derived directly from the other restricting equa- 
tions, so that the solution will comprise m +  — 1 separate sets of flows 
between subareas. 

The numeraior of DBI and MDBI is Di, but it has to be standardized if 
it is to meet the generally accepted criteria for a segregation index (Taeuber 
and Taeuber 1965) as it is both unbounded and sensitive to the influence 
of a city’s size and racial composition. A hypothetical ghetto in which all 
the city’s blacks are resident is therefore established. We then define DBI 
and MDBI as Di/Di*, where Di* is the total distance that the black 
population would have to move from the hypothetical ghetto to have the 
same distribution as whites. 

Jakubs (1981) considers a totally segregated distribution to be that 
which requires the maximum effort, in person-miles, to be transformed to 
an even distribution. His heuristic and iterative approach to the allocation 
problem builds up the white and black areas in the city from core areas on 
opposite outskirts. The city is consequently separated into white and black 
sections by a single line drawn between two points on the city boundary. 

This may be illustrated with reference to a hypothetical city with 256 
census tracts, each with a population of 4,000 people, arranged ina 16 X 16 
rectangular grid. The total population is 1,024,000, of whom 100,000 
(9.766%) are black. If the black and white populations are distributed so 
that the maximum possible effort is necessary for the city to be desegregated 
(and DBI = 1.0), all the black population would be resident in a square 
section comprised of 25 census tracts in one corner of the city (fig. 1). 

The DBI summarizes two of the elements of segregation recognized in 
the introduction—the unevenness of the distributions and the extent to 
which tracts with a similar racial composition cluster together. However, it 
is also sensitive to the location of the black and white tracts in the city; 
ceteris paribus, the more eccentric the black ghetto the greater will be the 
total distance people have to migrate to bring about an even distribution. 
Consider distribution 1 (fig. 1). Here the black population is again living 
in one compact section comprised of 25 tracts, but the section is situated 


? The problem is specified and discussed in terms of black migration. There is, of course, 
an identical counterflow of whites. 
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near the center of the city. The DBI for this distribution is 0.54, suggesting 
that blacks are only slightly more than half as segregated as they might be. 

The location of the black ghetto is indisputably an important part of the 
residential pattern, but I reject the view that it is, in the strictest sense, a 
component of segregation. Whites can largely avoid mixing with segregated 
blacks without the latter being isolated in a peripheral ghetto because 
urban contact rates fall off sharply with distance (e.g., Morrill and Pitts 
1967). It is considered that the location of black belts is more a consequence 
of the interaction of a set of socioeconomic, cultural, and historical factors 
than the outcome of whites trying to put as much distance as possible 
between blacks and themselves. For example, large areas of new suburban 
housing in many southern cities have been built for black occupancy, 
while, in northern cities, most of the black population lives in older housing 
that has filtered down the social scale. Duncan et al. (1953, table 2) demon- 
strated that in 1950 blacks were less centrally located in southern cities.’ 
Consequently, these cities are likely to score higher on DBI, but are they 
really more segregated? Insofar as segregation is an outcome of the domi- 
nant group’s preemption of the better resources, the blacks in northern 
cities are more discriminated against residentially than their southern 
counterparts. 

To avoid this problem, MDBI is designed to exclude the influence of 
location; it reflects only the unevenness of the residential distributions and 
the degree of clustering. Blacks are allocated to the hypothetical ghetto in 
such a way that its mean center corresponds to that of the observed distribu- 
tion of the black population. The mean center, which is analogous to the 
center of gravity of a distribution, is the two-dimensional equivalent of 
the arithmetic mean (Warntz and Neft 1960). It is the point at which the 
sum of the squared distances to individual members of the black community 
is minimized. That is, 2,P:dn.” is minimized, where P, = number of 
blacks in subarea k and d,,, = distance from center of subarea k to point m. 

The hypothetical ghetto must also be as compact as possible since it is 
the standard against which the degree of clustering of the black tracts is 
assessed. Ceteris paribus, the more compact the ghetto, the more segregated 
will be the distribution. At the simplest level, for example, it is possible to 
differentiate between patterns in which the black population is living in a 
single black belt, as in distributions 2 and 3, and those in which there are a 
number of black areas, as in distributions 4 and 5 (fig. 1). But, at a more 
detailed level, the black population in distribution 2 must be considered 
more compact than that in distribution 3 because tracts where blacks are 
living are contiguous with other black tracts in 84 instances as against 78. 
Similarly, distribution 4, in which there are three black clusters and black 


3 The median index of centralization for cities in the South census region is 47.5, compared 
with 35.0 for cities elsewhere. 
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tracts have 70 common boundaries, exhibits a more clustered pattern 
than distribution 5, in which there are five clusters and black tracts have 
64 common boundaries. 

Therefore, the hypothetical ghetto used in the construction of MDBI is 
defined as the most compact of the set of hypothetical distributions of 
blacks which has mean centers within a specified distance of the mean 
center of the actual black distribution. It is obviously unrealistic to expect 
to recreate a hypothetical ghetto with an identical mean center. My ex- 
perience with calculating MDBI for Philadelphia between 1950 and 1970 
suggests that in studies employing census tract data this deviation can be 
cut to 20 feet, less than the dimensions of a dwelling. This is, therefore, an 
inconsequential source of error. The most compact ghetto is defined as 
that which has the shortest perimeter within the smallest circumscribing 
circle. For this purpose, the perimeter is defined by straight lines joining 
the centroids of boundary tracts. This adaptation of the standard approaches 
to measuring shape (which are reviewed by Haggett [1965]) is made neces- 
sary by the fact that migration distance is measured between tract centroids 
instead of between boundaries. 

It is hoped that the rather unusual procedure of having to allocate 
blacks to a hypothetical ghetto, along with the operator variation that may 
creep in, does not prejudice researchers against MDBI. I have devised a 
heuristic, iterative procedure, described in the Appendix, that should 
ensure that the optimal solution, or a very close approximation, is found. 
To test the impact of posstble operator variance, MDBI was calculated 
employing five suboptimal hypothetical distributions for Philadelphia in 
1970.4 The lowest score for MDBI was .0035 less than that based on the 
most compact ghetto. In ‘the context of the effect census tract boundaries 
and the underenumeration of blacks must have on spuriously exact indexes 
like D, this must be considered a small deviation. 

It remains to demonstrate that MDBI satisfies its objective of being 
sensitive to the spatial distribution of blacks and whites. Distributions 
2-5 exhibit identical degrees of unevenness (D = 0.8981), while the differ- 
ences between them in terms of clustering have already been described. 
These distributions have similar mean centers to distribution 1, which, 
therefore, serves as the hypothetical ghetto in these instances. The MDBI 
declines from 0.9295 in distribution 2, through 0.8430 in distribution 3 and 
0.7548 in distribution 4, to 0.5329 in distribution 5. 


THE PROPERTIES OF MDBI 


The standardization procedure ensures that MDBI, in common with DBI, 
has a range from 0.0 (no segregation) to 1.0 (total segregation). Jakubs 
(1981) and I (Morgan 1982) have commented in detail on the properties 


* Two of these would be defined as optimal using a different definition of compactness. 
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of DBI. The MDBI, which is identical in structure, is likely to share these 
properties.’ Consequently, attention here is focused on whether MDBI is 
independent of variables which may be studied as correlates of segregation. 

It is possible to partition MDBI into two components—D and a measure 
of the degree of clustering of black tracts.® Let 


Di = Di/d,T;| Bs — B] , 


Di* = Di*/2TB(1 — B), 
and oo 
C = Di/Di* 
Now MDBI = DC. 


We can use C as an index of clustering in its own right. However, its max- 
imum value is influenced by D because the two components of MDBI are 
not independent. This may be illustrated simply with reference to distribu- 
tions 1 and 2. As blacks become less concentrated (and D decreases), the size 
of the black belt increases. Blacks living in the core of the ghetto have to 
move further to escape it, which more than offsets the reduction in distance 
between the edge of the ghetto and the city boundary. The black belt in 
both distributions is as compact as possible, but C is 1.0 for distribution 
1 where D = 1.0 but 1.04 for distribution 2 where D = 0.8981. 

Because D is an integral component of MDBI, the distance-based mea- 
sure will share the same shortcomings with respect to built-in mathematical 
relationships, although the effect of these may be ameliorated or exacerbated 
by C. However, it is not possible to demonstrate its effect mathematically 
because Di and D1* are calculated for separate distributions. It is suggested 
that insofar as D is sensitive to proportion black (Cortese, Falk, and Cohen 
1976; Taeuber and Taeuber 1977; Morgan 1980), MDBI will be also since 
there is no empirical evidence that C introduces any new source of bias. 
Jakubs (1981) investigated whether the shape of the urban area introduces 
systematic bias into DBI but found such bias to be negligible. This is to 
be expected because distance-based indexes are dimensionless statistics 
derived from the ratio of measured segregation in two geographically 
identical settings. 


AN UNSTANDARDIZED INDEX 


Like DBI, MDBI has been designed in awareness of the commonly agreed 
upon criteria for a segregation index (Taeuber and Taeuber 1965). These 
5 The MDBI is more sensitive than DBI to the size of areal units, but I (Morgan 1982) 
do not attach the same importance to this property as Jakubs (1981). 


ê In distributions 1-5 for which the hypothetical ghetto contains no mixed tracts MDBI = 
DC. However, in a real city one tract (the smallest peripheral tract) in the hypothetical 
ghetto usually has to contain some whites which results in an approximate rather than an 
exact equality. 
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criteria, however, are largely a response to the dictates of comparative 
analysis. Unstandardized indexes that are sensitive to key urban variables 
may be more appropriate in other circumstances. Lieberson (1980) has 
recently led the way by making extensive use of P* (Bell 1954), a measure 
of the likelihood of inter- and intragroup interaction, on the grounds that it 
is a behaviorally more significant measure than D. 

The MDBI is a poor measure of the effect of segregation because this is 
influenced by urban size and proportion black. A measure of the average 
spatial distance between members of the two races is desirable for this 
purpose. The average distance individual blacks have to move, Di, is only 
meaningful in conjunction with D: only one black and one white may have 
to exchange residences, but Di will be high if they are located in tracts on 
opposite sides of the city. Both these indexes may be employed usefully as 
independent variables in a regression analysis, but only for descriptive 
purposes. I propose employing a measure which I term the index of spatial 
dissimilarity (SD). The denominator of the SD is the potential number 
rather than the actual number of black migrants: 


SD = Di/2TB(i — B) = DDi. 


The SD is an indicator of the location cost incurred by the average black 
family insofar, for instance, as the major employment opportunities are 
outside the ghetto (e.g., Kain 1968) and a busing program might involve 
the transportation of black children to white areas. 

It should be pointed out that SD must be used cautiously in a comparative 
context. Obviously, it makes little sense to attempt interurban comparisons 
with SD. However, in the absence of substantial intercensal boundary 
changes, the index may be used to trace the progress of segregation in a 
single city. Furthermore, SD should prove useful in comparing the spatial 
separation of a number of ethnic or occupational groups at one point in time. 


SEGREGATION IN PHILADELPHIA, 1950-70 


The efficacy of MDBI and SD, and their advantages over a nonspatial 
index such as D, will be illustrated by tracing the development of segregation 
in Philadelphia from 1950 to 1970. The distribution of the black population 
in census years is illustrated in figure 2; D, MDBI, SD, and C are listed in 
table 1.7 

The number and proportion of free colored men and women in Phila- 
delphia before the Civil War were probably greater than in any other 
city in the North. Then in the last 30 years of the 19th century some 15,000 
blacks from the rural South moved to Philadelphia The colored population 


7 These indexes are calculated on the basis of 354 census tracts for each year, the boun- 
daries of which are not coterminous. I estimated tract centroids. 
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SEGREGATION INDEXES FOR PHILADELPIA, 1950-70 





1950 1960 1970 
| i eee eee 7362 . 1897 1677 
MDBI...... .7518 .8350 .8716 
nO eran seyis 2.214 2.664 3.819 
aap te head ace 1.021 1.057 1.135 
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at the turn of the century had its well-to-do and its poor members. Further- 
more, blacks had moved into new residential developments, although 
mainly as servants. Consequently, although there were major foci, by 
northern standards, the black population was relatively dispersed. 

This situation continued into the 20th century. Woofter et al. (1928) 
described how half the black population in 1925 were living in bad condi- 
tions in the South Side and Lower North Side, but a third were living in 
better conditions in the Upper North Side, West Philadelphia, and German- 
town, while another 15% were scattered in small groups through many 
sections of the city. By 1940, Weaver (1948) noted that black opportunities 
to move into newer housing were declining, and that the concentration of 
blacks was increasing. Nonetheless, he recognized five major and 22 minor 
black districts. But although the black population was less clustered than 
in most northern cities, it was still highly separated from the white popula- 
tion on a block basis, since Taeuber and Taeuber (1965) calculated D to be 
0.880 in 1940. 

There was a large influx of colored population during and after the 
Second World War, so that in 1950 the population reached its maximum of 
2,071,605, 18.2% of whom were black. However, D calculated on a block 
basis only increased to 0.890 (Taeuber and Taeuber 1965); on a census 
tract basis I have calculated D between blacks and whites to be 0.7362 
(table 1). The major centers of black population were based on the foci 
recognized by Woofter et al. (1928) in 1925—North Philadelphia, South 
Philadelphia, West Philadelphia, and Germantown. These remained 
separate, with the exception of the first two, which were joined by a narrow 
belt along the bank of the Delaware River. There were 10 minor clusters 
away from these major clusters, and MDBI is only marginally higher 
than D. 

In 1960, 10 years later, blacks made up just under a quarter of the 
population, which had declined by some 69,000 people. There were new 
core areas of black settlement in West Philadelphia where blacks constituted 
90% or more of the population, and the core areas in North Philadelphia 
had expanded substantially. Consequently, D calculated on a tract basis 
increases by 7.3%, a quite sharp rise by standards for northern cities in the 
period. The distribution was also more clustered, as C demonstrates. There 
were only five minor areas away from the major foci where blacks were 
overrepresented, The increase in MDBI is 11.1%, over half as much again 
as the increase in D; that of SD is 20.3%. 

The city continued to lose population to the suburban communities 
during the 1960s, with the result that, of the 1,948,609 people living in 
Philadelphia at the time of the 1970 census, 653,791 were black, constituting 
one-third of the population. Although there was an increase in the size of 
the core areas in North and South Philadelphia, D shows that the residential 
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distributions were more even. However, the degree of clustering continued 
to increase. The western boundary of the North Philadelphia ghetto with 
the Irish and Poles in Kensington and Fishtown had remained stable since 
1950, as had the southern boundary of the South Philadelphia ghetto 
with an Italian working-class area. But elsewhere these three major clusters 
had grown together to form a broad band around the central area, broken 
only in the east where there had been substantial improvement and whites 
had returned to the Society Hill area. Furthermore, the North Philadelphia 
ghetto was joined to the Germantown-Mount Airy concentration. The 
increased clustering more than offsets the decline in D. Thus, MDBI 
increases by 4.4%, and SD increases by 43.4%, to 3.819 miles. Hershberg 
et al. (1981) have demonstrated the implications of this for black access to 
employment. 


CONCLUSION 


In this paper I have proposed two new indexes to incorporate spatial 
structure into the measurement of residential segregation.’ It appears fair 
to conclude, on the basis of a hypothetical example and the results that 
have been reported for Philadelphia, that MDBI and SD capture an 
important dimension of differentiation not caught by D and other non- 
spatial indexes. 

I have developed and described MDBI in the context of racial segregation. 
This has been done for more substantive reasons than those of mere con- 
venience. Nonspatial indexes and SD may be employed without modifi- 
cation in studies of ethnic or occupational segregation. The problem of 
defining a hypothetical, totally segregated distribution for more than two 
groups makes MDBI not so easily translatable. More consideration and 
testing are necessary to decide how best to modify MDBI for these purposes. 


APPENDIX 
Defining the Hypothetical Ghetto 
Stage 1: A First Approximation 


1. Calculate the distances between the mean center of the black popula- 
tion and the centroid of all the census tracts. 

2. Estimate the distance from the mean center to the boundary of the 
hypothetical ghetto. 

3. Allocate blacks to fill the census tract which is closest to the mean 
center of the black distribution. . 
8 I have developed a three-stage FORTRAN program which employs NAG subroutines to 


calculate MDBI. This program is available at nominal cost. For full details, write to the 
address given in n. 1 above. 
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4. Isolate census tracts that are adjacent to this proto-ghetto. For each 
of these tracts, calculate the mean center of the evolving black distribution 
if it were filled with blacks. 

5. Allocate blacks to that tract the addition of which causes the mean 
center of the hypothetical ghetto to deviate least from the mean center of 
the black distribution. 

6. Repeat steps 4 and 5, subject to the constraint that the centroid of 
the selected tract is within the distance estimated in step 2, until all the 
black population is allocated to census tracts. However, if during this 
procedure a “hole” is created in the evolving ghetto, allocate blacks to the 
relevant tract. 

7. The first approximation to the hypothetical ghetto is based on a 
distribution in which, during the last four stages of the allocation process, 
(a) the mean center of the hypothetical ghetto is at some time less than 100 
feet from the mean center of the black distribution and (b) the distance 
between these mean centers has not successively increased. If it is not 
possible to allocate all the black population or conditions @ or 6 are not 
satisfied, return to step 2 and increase estimated distance by 250 feet. If 
these conditions are met, return to step 2 and decrease estimated distance 
by 250 feet. 

8. Repeat steps 2-7 until the conditions specified in step 7 are satisfied 
within the smallest circumscribing circle. 

9, This additive procedure may produce a hypothetical ghetto with a 
highly irregular boundary. Make the necessary modifications to make it 
more regular, while maintaining the shortest possible distance between the 
mean centers of the black population and the hypothetical ghetto. 


Stage 2: The Search for an Optimal Solution? 


1. Define the core of the hypothetical ghetto as those tracts that are 
within the inscribing circle the radius of which is the shortest distance 
between the mean center of the black distribution and the centroid of a 
boundary tract in the distribution defined in stage 1. 

2. Tracts which form the boundary of the ghetto and are not included 
in the core area are defined as candidates for inclusion in the optimal 
ghetto. Those tracts adjacent to the hypothetical ghetto as defined in 
stage 1 and within the circumscribing circle are also considered as candidates 
for inclusion. 

3. Define all the ghettoes based on all possible combinations of candidate 
tracts being added to core tracts. 

9 Stage 2 is very demanding of computer time. A problem will arise if the number of can- 
didate tracts causes a program to exceed the maximum time allocation of a job. If this 
occurs, the radius of the circle defining the core of the ghetto should be increased. It must 


be emphasized that the above guidelines are based on my experience in preparing this 
paper, not a strict set of rules. 
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4. Select those ghettoes which are contiguous and whose mean center is 
within 20 feet of the mean center of the observed black distribution. 

5. Calculate the radius of their smallest circumscribing circle and select 
the ghetto(es) with the smallest radius. 

6. If step 5 does not produce a unique solution, measure the perimeter as ° 
defined by straight lines joining the centroids of boundary tracts. The 
distribution with the shortest perimeter is defined as the optimal hypotheti- 
cal ghetto. 
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To conserve space for the publication of original contributions to 
scholarship, the comments in this section must be limited to brief 
critiques. They are expected to address specific errors or flaws in arti- 
cles and reviews published in the AJS. Comments on articles are not 
to exceed 1,500 words, those on reviews 750 words. Longer or less 


narrowly focused critiques should be submitted as articles. Authors 
of articles and reviews are invited to reply to comments, keeping their 
replies to the length of the specific comment. The AJS does not pub- 
lish commenters’ rebuttals to authors’ replies. We reserve the right to 
reject inappropriate or excessively minor comments. 





CRITICAL THEORY AND SOCIOLOGY: 
COMMENT ON VAN DEN BERG’S “CRITICAL THEORY” 


We object to van den Berg’s “Critical Theory: Is There Still Hope?” 
(AJS 86 [November 1980]: 449—78) because it denies the continuing 
relevance of the Frankfurt school’s social analysis for contemporary soci- 
ologists. There is, as he asserts, great current interest in critical theory. 
But he renders a disservice to both the tradition of critical theory and 
the field of sociology by reducing the Frankfurt school social theorists to 
philosophers and by displacing their substantive theory of society into 
abstract philosophical dilemmas, ambivalences, and paradoxes. We will try 
to show how van den Berg does this, what the importance of the Frankfurt 
social problematic was, and what the reasons for current interest in it are, 

Van den Berg, though he apotheosizes empiricism, does an idealist read- 
ing of the Frankfurt school. He makes methodology the central concern 
of the school: “Only ‘dialectical reason’ (Vernunft), they insisted, could 
grasp the ‘essence’ of the social ‘totality’ ” (p. 450). They believed in a 
“higher truth”; thus their failure resides in their “posture of possessing 
a superior method while refusing to specify that method” (p. 452). Van 
den Berg is wrong. They did specify that method: Horkheimer (1972) 
argued against both narrow empiricism and abstract deductivism in favor 
of a concrete, historical, totalizing method. And as Adorno (1976) made 
clear in his debate with Popper, positivist methods were not “rejected” 
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by the Frankfurt school but needed to be supplemented by a theory of 
society and by reflexive and historical understanding. Certainly, the 
Frankfurt school’s unwillingness to dismiss conventional research is evi- 
dent from the wide variety of their empirical researches (Held 1980). 
As Wallisch-Prinz (1981) notes, it was the Frankfurt school that taught 
empirical research methods to generations of German students. 

Because he makes methodology the central concern of the Frankfurt 
school, van den Berg screens off their “failure” from the course of social 
events: “Eventually, critical theory would be doomed by this [method- 
ological] ambivalence” (p. 452). Ironically, he here negates the Frankfurt 
school’s general directive to evaluate theory in relation to society. They 
developed a substantive theory of domination, class consciousness, and 
the social psychology of fascism and totalitarianism in Germany in the 
1920s and 1930s. Their theory shifted with their emigration to the United 
States and shifted again on their return to Germany. These historical shifts, 
rather than the Frankfurt school’s facility in resolving philosophical di- 
lemmas, explain the success or failure of their social theory. 

Van den Berg’s idealistic reading is accomplished through a number of 
techniques, some examples of which follow. Intellectual homogenization: 
“the Frankfurt philosophers,” a phrase which van den Berg often uses, 
reduces a group with diverse and sometimes conflicting theories and in- 
terests to a single entity. Personalization: “perhaps [they] can be accused 
of a certain cowardice .. .” (p. 450) and “apparently for fear of com- 
mitting . . .” (p. 451)—-van den Berg continually explains theoretical 
statements by referring them to the personality characteristics of the 
theorists. Individualization: “This [interest in critical theory] has almost 
entirely been the result of the prolific writings of Jiirgen Habermas... ” 
(p. 453). Van den Berg here resorts to a “great man” theory of theory, 
ascribing current interest in critical theory of one man. Ad hoc sociology 
of knowledge: “an entire generation of academics who were strongly 
affected by the era of flower power and Students for a Democratic Society 
in their formative years ...” (p. 474). Van den Berg reduces the audience 
of critical theory to a single entity affected by a single cause rather than 
concretely and empirically examining the question of why a theory be- 
comes popular at a given historical point. (And in discussing van den 
Berg’s style, we must also note our strong disapproval of the name-calling 
and hostility which characterize his discourse. ) 

The end result of van den Berg’s reduction of critical theory is to obscure 
the Frankfurt school’s contribution to both Marxist theory and academic 
sociology: a unique body of work on culture and interaction, stressing 
the themes of domination, class consciousness, and fascism and totalitar- 
ianism. Contemporary Marxists now acknowledge the Frankfurt theorists 
as forerunners of the attempt to overcome the economistic and struc- 
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turalist reductionism which has plagued Marxism (e.g., Aronowitz 1973; 
Jameson 1971). Academic sociologists find a critical and totalizing approach 
to traditional problems and a theory which grounds culture and social 
psychology in an analysis of social production. Van den Berg’s character- 
ization of critical theory as a philosophical “third road” is in error. Indeed, 
they do something different from orthodox Marxists and conventional soci- 
ologists, but what they do is not epistemologically different. They open 
the study of a terrain neglected by the other approaches. 

In their encounter with particular historical circumstances, they de- 
veloped a social theory which helped explain (1) fascism and the failure 
of social progress, and (2) the new techniques of social control of corporate 
liberalism. The themes and concepts of critical theory have influenced 
a wide variety of contemporary sociologists. These themes include authority 
and the familv, mass culture, the sociology of art and literature, personal- 
ity and social structure, prejudice and attitude formation, and the sociology 
of knowledge and science. 

To anyone who examines the substantive contributions of the Frankfurt 
school, as van den Berg does not, it is clear that the lasting contemporary 
influence of critical theory on social analysis derives primarily from the 
work of the first generation of theorists in two historical periods: first, 
the attempt to explain the failure of class consciousness and the rise of 
fascism in Germany in the 1920s and 1930s; and second, the critique of 
mass culture and the corporate obliteration of the individual in post— 
World War IT America. These attempts to theorize about concrete histori- 
cal circumstances, taken together, constitute the foundations of a sociology 
of domination. The Frankfurt school’s interest in “practical reason,” or, 
as Horkheimer (1947) put it, “the eclipse of reason,” is an aspect of their 
sociology of domination—-and not, as van den Berg contends, primarily 
a critique of positivism or a defense of some unspecifiable alternative 
methodology. 

The Frankfurt school’s attempt to theorize about the immediate socio- 
historical situation contrasts with van den Berg’s abstracted notion of em- 
piricism. He insists on studying the facts; but the fact is, he ignores the 
social whole. Thus, he can attest to the vitality of positivist sociology: 
“For years there have been scientifically irreproachable debates about the 
possibilities of greater democratic participation .. .” “Nor has there been 
any lack of perfectly rational debates concerning the substance of reason” 
(p. 475). He attests to the unlimited possibilities of positivist sociology 
at the very moment that the social bases of research are being cut out 
from under it. In his program statement to the ASA, William F. Whyte 
(1981) wrote: “As this is written, President Reagan is seeking to impose 
the most sweeping and drastic budget cuts on federal funding for social 
science ever attempted by any U.S. administration.” 
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Van den Berg’s empiricism is a myopic empiricism. He is wrong when 
he concludes that the Frankfurt school’s “greatest failure is that they 
have been unable ... to understand that positivism . . . is not at all 
inimical or irrelevant to practical concerns” (p. 475). They did not pro- 
pose to replace positivism with “the entirely other” but to realize its 
promise by integrating it within a larger social view. In other words, 
positivist research was just one moment of a larger theorizing process, 
which includes historical, cultural, psychological, philosophical, and utopian 
moments, and which seeks fruition in social change. It is precisely this 
larger social view which makes the social basis of the scientific crisis 
accessible to critical theory: “In so far as we can rightly speak of a crisis 
in science, that crisis is inseparable from the general crisis... . In the 
general economic crisis, science proves to be one of the numerous elements 
within a social wealth which is not fulfilling its social function” (Hork- 
heimer 1972, pp. 9, 4). 

The Frankfurt school’s interconnection of scientific change and social 
change is a powerful one and allows us to construct a more serious hy- 
pothesis about the current popularity of critical theory than does van den 
Berg. His explanations are ad hoc and demeaning: critical theory appeals 
to a “flower power’’—influenced generation, to “the would-be radical” who 
seeks a posture of engagement but really has “no alternative but an 
academic career” (pp. 474-75). On the contrary, we suggest that, during 
periods when progressive social change is possible, radical theories will 
emphasize the apparent social blockages of change. This is true for 
feminism, theories of deviance, and theories of social change and social 
movements. During periods when progressive social change appears im- 
possible, radical theories will turn to the question of how domination is 
internalized. In other words, there is a parallel between the situation in 
which the Frankfurt school first developed critical theory and the current 
situation “in North America.” That is why the concepts of critical theory 
make sense of current reality and are of interest to sociologists. 


PHILIP WEXLER 
LAURENCE PARKER 
University of Rochester 
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SOCIAL CRITICISM AND CRITICAL THEORY: 
A COMMENT ON AXEL VAN DEN BERG 


The fundamental defect of Axel van den Berg’s “Critical Theory: Is There 
Still Hope?” (AJS 86 | November 1980]: 449-78) is the author’s inability 
to get hold of that which he wants to dissect and to examine. Van den Berg 
certainly resurrects issues that are important; however, he appears to be 
oblivious about how the research program he claims to be analyzing is 
fashioned and given form by its epistemological presuppositions. 

Van den Berg appeals, unreflectively, to the postulates of one epistemo- 
logical tradition while attempting to criticize arguments and propositions 
that derive from another. The first tradition is Kantian and has provided 
us with the metatheoretical mind-set with which most Anglo-Americans 
would feel at home. The second is Hegelian and is likely to strike many 
North American social scientists as alien and as “speculative” in tone. 
However, for better or for worse, it.is to the latter epistemological tradi- 
tion that members of the Frankfurt school have tended to pay their dues. 

Epistemologies, of course, cannot themselves be tested empirically. 
Epistemologies attempt to explain kow we know and do not claim merely 
to organize what we know; hence, they are metatheoretical in function. 
Some of the critical differences between Kantian and Hegelian epistemol- 
ogies are as follows. For the Kantian tradition (hereafter EI}: (1) Knowl- 
edge of the external world comes from human sensory data and the 
use of the intellect. Because of the way in which the individual’s mind 
operates, the form that the mind finds in sense data is, largely, imposed 
by the intellect. (2) A knowing human being is a self-contained entity. 
The individual’s mind operates unilaterally, according to a program that 
is fixed and given in the mind’s structure. (3) Moral understanding comes 
from the capacity of every individual to grasp, abstractly, how an ideal 
individual should act ethically. Freedom for the individual is maximized 
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by specific relationships among individuals. The individual is free to re- 
strict the freedom of others through immoral activity. 

For the Hegelian tradition (hereafter EII): (1) Knowledge comes in 
the form of a “knowledge package” (Taylor and Montefiore 1980, p. 9) 
which consists of a knowledge claim and a tacit or explicit set of concep- 
tions about the nature of knowing per se. The critique of knowledge is an 
“immanent critique,” that is, a testing for internal consistency. (2) The 
“knowing mind,” on the one hand, and “known object” or “elements of ex- 
perience,” on the other, are not separate things that are brought into rela- 
tionship only by the act of knowing. The distinction between “mind” and 
“object” is an artificial—and sometimes convenient—distinction, for the 
individual’s mind is a product of its conception of itself as a result of its 
interaction with objects within an experiential domain. (3) Conceptions 
of the presumed insularity of individual minds can be falsified by trans- 
formations that are implied by a logic of possible human development. 
This logic is immanent in the search for truth end in the pursuit of 
freedom. The pursuit of freedom and truth involves the attempt to elim- 
inate reified forms of understanding. 

Given that critical theorists, like Habermas, preface their research by a 
statement of their commitment to EII, they will be unfazed by the fact 
that, according to van den Berg, Schumpeter (1950) has “brilliantly 
demonstrated” that a belief in “the inevitable unity of freedom and rea- 
son” is “inherently contradictory” (p. 453). Van den Berg, following 
Schumpeter, suggests that men can truly be free to choose unreason 
(p. 453). For first- and second-generation members of the Frankfurt 
school, however, this suggestion is inherently nonsensical. Of course, the 
“disagreement” here results from the fact that the parties concerned are 
using the same words differently. Nevertheless, the “dilemma of democratic 
radicalism” (the presumed incommensurability of freedom and reason), so 
critical for Schumpeter and for van den Berg, is a pseudodilemma for 
critical theorists. 

Van den Berg complains that Habermas’s “definition of reason is entirely 
circular” (p. 471). Habermas defines reason as the outcome of a discourse 
free from domination; yet such a discourse is defined as one that is 
subject only to the force of reason. But Habermas, by engaging in this 
circularity, is merely acknowledging that which is implicit in the nature of 
his research program. And, as Habermas himself has pointed out, for those 
research programs circumscribed by EI (but not for those bound by EII), 
the order imposed by the mind determines both the order that is found in 
nature and the criteria by which the reality of our experiences is tested 
(see Habermas 1974). For the “exact sciences,” for instance, which sub- 
scribe to EI, the facts that exist are “determined in advance by the defini- 
tion of the conditions of refutation” (Habermas 1974, p. 201). This 
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circularity, however, far from being a weakness or error, enables the 
“exact sciences” to be “exact” and helps to explain how they enable us 
to dominate and control what appears, thereby, to be a stable and orderly 
natural world. To condemn either the natural sciences or critical theory for 
the circularities mentioned above is to demonstrate ignorance about the 
differing epistemological perspectives and, by association, the differing 
research programs to which they subscribe. 

Van den Berg’s assertion that critical theorists claim to possess “a 
superior method while refusing to specify that method” (p. 452) is 
patently false. For one thing, as van den Berg acknowledges (p. 459), 
Habermas, for instance, has never claimed that positivism is not a superior 
method, given certain human interests, for example, an interest in tech- 
nical control (see Habermas [1968] 1971). Perhaps the most famous 
earlier attempts to discuss the way in which the paradigm of critical theory 
differs from “traditional” social science are to be found in Horkheimer 
(1935; [1937] 1972). A “classical” statement is Adorno ([1966] 1973). 
These works might be imperfect, but they are ignored by van den Berg. 
(Oddly enough, given the nature of his essay, van den Berg makes no ref- 
erence at all to any work by Horkheimer, “the founder of critical theory” 
[Arato and Gebhardt 1978, p. 529].) Van den Berg’s claim that critical the- 
orists have “been unable . . . to understand that ‘positivism’ .. . is not at all 
inimical or irrelevant to practical [or emancipatory] concerns” (p. 475) 
betrays a fundamental misunderstanding of critical theory’s attitude to- 
ward positivism. For example, Habermas ([1973]| 19755) notes that in “ad- 
vanced capitalist social formations” a positivistic self-understanding has 
become almost definitive of what passes for practical-emancipatory activity. 
To fail to note this is to fail to grasp Habermas’s theory of domination in 
advanced capitalist society. To fail to grasp this theory is to fail to under- 
stand the point of Habermas’s work. 

Van den Berg, again, exhibits confusion about the arguments of 
Frankfurt school theorists when he discusses Habermas’s model of “‘com- 
municative competence” as the foundation for the idea of a just and free 
society. Van den Berg argues that the institutionalization of Habermas’s 
ideal speech community “calls for a permanent discourse, since anyone 
who changes his mind could reopen the debate, and it will also have to 
be reopened for every generation or even for every individual who reaches 
the age of discretion” (p. 472). Yet he also concedes that Habermas claims 
“that the possibility and the desirability of the ideal speech situation is 
inescapably, albeit implicitly, presupposed by the very act of communi- 
cation” (p. 462). Van den Berg conflates generalized norms, which are 
revisable, with the immanent princtples of ideal speech, which are not 
revisable. The latter, so Habermas believes, are capable of generating 
such norms but should not- be identified with them. Again, Habermas is 
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merely acknowledging his epistemic presuppositions in his belief that the 
principles of ideal speech are immanent and transcendental. Just as the 
individual, somehow, is bound by mathematical principles without having 
to reflect upon them, the speaker is bound by the principles. of ideal 
speech without necessarily being able to describe them. The problem, then, 
for critical theorists, is to explain how-—and why—humans fail to acknowl- 
edge what is already implicitly avowed in communicative interaction. 

Van den Berg’s trivialization of Habermas’s understanding of commu- 
nicative competence leads him to some extraordinary conclusions. For in- 
stance, he states (pp. 470-71) that Habermas’s belief in “the possibility 
and desirability of an unconstrained consensus [is based, in the last 
analysis] on a belief in the good intentions of the communicators, that is, 
a belief in the goodness of man... .” This misunderstanding helps to 
explain the grossly inaccurate judgment that van den Berg makes of ideal 
speech communities and of discursive will-formation. He concludes that 
discursive will-formation means that “people should do what they want 
to do” and that, therefore, such will-formation is likely to lead, ultimately, 
to “authoritarianism” (p. 473). 

Van den Berg’s discussion of Habermas’s ([1973] 19755) and Offe’s 
(1972) “systems analysis” also betrays a fundamental misunderstanding 
of the argument that is being presented. Van den Berg claims (p. 465) 
that Habermas and Offe accept “the Parsonian assumption that the 
stability and very survival of the social system depends entirely on a 
value consensus... .” Yet neither Habermas nor Offe believes that value 
consensus, in the Parsonian sense, is the critical—or even a necessary—— 
factor in the survival of types of social formations. Habermas ([1973] 
19755), for example, defines a “social system” as comprising both system 
and social integration. Systems of social integration are fundamentally moral 
and develop according to empirically observable conditions—but in ways 
that are consistent with a “logic of normative development” defined in 
terms of the Hegelian conception of Aufhebung. The “stability” of social 
formations, Habermas believes, is, at least in part, grounded in the truth 
of their claims to legitimacy. A value consensus might or might not be 
positively related to a particular social formation’s stability and survival. 
If the value consensus is the result of a reification that is being undercut 
by, say, rapid change in the forces of production, there might be no such 
relationship. The Parsonian is likely to be totally unsympathetic to 
Habermas’s and Offe’s conception of a social formation and of social 
change. To criticize Habermas’s and Offe’s work, as does van den Berg, 
by taking a few easy shots at “the value consensus theory,” and by assur- 
ing the reader that one thing that is “essential” to Habermas’s and Offe’s 
arguments is such a theory (p. 465), reveals either mere confusion or 
a deliberate obfuscation. 
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Van den Berg also condemns Habermas and Offe for perversely refusing 
to accept the failure of Marxism, that is, the failure of Marx’s predictions 
about the future to come true (pp. 466-67). Yet, for many Marxian 
sociologists, and especially for adherents of the Frankfurt school, Marx’s 
predictions—even his abstract predictive equations—are meant to be both 
analytic categories and indicators of possible political consciousness (see 
Appelbaum [1978] for a discussion of this). (Indeed, if it were possible 
to crank out predictions about the future merely by referring to Das 
Kapital, there would hardly be an agenda for critical theorists.) First- 
and second-generation Frankfurt school theorists were united in their belief 
that there were empirically observable conditions in “late capitalism” that 
prevented the possible validity of Marx’s theories from being realized. It 
is within this tradition that Habermas and Offe work. 

But, are the research program put forward by the Frankfurt school 
and—by association—a Hegelian epistemology worthwhile? That is the im- 
portant question. It can be answered only by evaluating the achievements, 
or lack of achievement, of such a research program honestly. It is not 
that the theoretical statements formulated by the Frankfurt school are 
devoid of empirical content. Van den Berg does not claim that critical 
theorists are factually inaccurate; it is just that their way of looking at 
the world not only makes little sense but also is morally questionable 
(p. 476). But then again, I would not want to condemn him for bringing 
into question the practical and emancipatory content of knowledge claims. 


Davip ASHLEY 
University of Louisville 
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SOCIAL THEORY, METATHEORY, AND LOFTY IDEALS: 
A REPLY TO WEXLER AND PARKER AND TO ASHLEY? 


Although Ashley and Wexler and Parker raise a number of .the same 
objections to my article, they appear to be based on rather curiously con- 
flicting interpretations of the nature of critical theory. According to Ashley, 
I have failed to appreciate the profound differences between my own 
epistemological presuppositions and those which guide the “research pro- 
gram” of critical theory. Yet Wexler and Parker insist that there is 
nothing epistemologically different in the substantive social theories and 
research of the Frankfurt school and that I have obscured its great con- 
tributions to sociology ‘by reducing its work to “abstract philosophical 
dilemmas.” Thus, these interpretations of critical theory appear to be as 
diametrically opposed to each other as they are to mine. I will first attempt 
to answer Wexler and Parker’s criticisms. Their interpretation is, it seems 
to me, quite simply wrong. I will then go on to deal with the questions 
raised by Ashley which are, I believe, important but serve to strengthen 
my critique rather than to weaken it. 

Wexler and Parker point out correctly that critical theorists do not 
reject conventional empirical research per se. The “dialectic,” Horkheimer 
states in a 1937 essay, “notes empirical material with the greatest care” 
(Horkheimer 1972, p. 161; see also, e.g., pp. 164-65, 183, 216, 220). 
The early Frankfurt theorists have indeed written extensively on the 
family, mass culture, social psychology, and so on, in all of which em- 
pirical material was “noted” with varying degrees of “care” (see Held 
1980, chaps. 2-4; Jay 1973, chaps. 3-7), although Wexler and Parker’s 
assertion that they have thereby opened “the study of a terrain neglected 
by the other approaches” seems a considerable exaggeration to me. What 


1] am indebted to Richard F. Hamilton for helpful suggestions about this reply. 
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matters, however, is that they believe this work to be no more than an 
attempt to realize the promise of positivism “by integrating it within a 
larger social view” and employing a “concrete, historical, totalizing 
method” without thereby being “epistemologically different” from con- 
ventional sociology. But if this were true, critical theory would seem to 
amount to little more than theoretically informed and historically oriented 
empirical sociology which hardly adds up to a “unique body of work.” 
In fact, it would differ little from plain good sociology and not at all 
from the Weberian variety. The endless polemics against “positivism” 
would thus amount to nothing but a rather useless exercise in flogging 
the dead horse of ‘narrow empiricism.” Of course, critical theory also 
includes a utopian “moment” in its “larger theoretical process,” but 
this is not so unique either. Very few sociologists, in fact, do not claim 
that their work is intended to help realize a better world (see Rule 1978), 
and this is perfectly acceptable from the conventional perspective. If 
there is no more to critical theory than this, it is somewhat difficult to 
understand what all the fuss is about. | 

The fuss is, of course, about the positivist doctrine that there is a 
logical gulf between facts and values, that disputes about values cannot 
be resolved by reference to factual knowledge alone, and that there is 
(as yet) no known method of definitively resolving them by argument 
alone. It is this particular doctrine which critical theorists have most 
consistently and vehemently attacked. It arbitrarily equates all possible 
knowledge with “instrumental rationality” only, they claim, and thus 
reduces values to nothing but “private caprices” (Horkheimer 1972, p. 
178). As a result, they argue, it deprives theory of the possibility of 
criticizing the existing order from the standpoint of demonstrable reason, 
and hence adherence to this theory of knowledge “must lead to the 
perpetuation of the status quo” (Horkheimer 1972, p. 179), or even worse 
(Horkheimer 1972, pp. 165-67; see also Held 1980, chap. 5). 

The early essays of Horkheimer, the “founder of critical theory,” read 
like one long indictment of “positivism” and “empiricism” for their 
inability to distinguish between “essence” and “appearance,” their abdi- 
cation of the right to establish and judge “rational” goals, and their 
resulting inability to show whether “the real is rational or irrational” 
(Horkheimer 1972, pp. 4, 38, 41, 144-45, 164, 166-67, 170, 174, 178, 
e.g.). “Dialectical theory,” in contrast, goes “behind the facts” in order to 
“examine the foundation of things” and is therefore “structurally differ- 
ent from the special branches of science’; the “methods and categories 
as well as the transformations of the theory can be understood only in 
connection with” its commitment to “a rational state of society” (Hork- 
heimer 1972, pp. 161-62, 164, 181, 199, 207-10, 213-14, 216~17, 221, 
266-67, 270, e.g.). Yet, as even the admirers of critical theory concede 
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(see, e.g., Eyerman and Shipway 1981, p. 458; Held 1980, pp. 385-86), 
for all this one finds not a single concrete hint as to the nature of these 
dialectical methods or how they differ from those of positivism, or what 
is meant by a rational society, promises to the contrary notwithstanding 
(Horkheimer 1972, pp. 217, 220). If this is not claiming to have a 
different method and one that is superior (in the sense of being able to 
do more than “positivism”), while refusing to specify it, I would like 
to know what is. | 

The arguments of Adorno and Marcuse, the other principal theorists 
of the Frankfurt school, do not differ in substance from those of Hork- 
heimer, including the refusal to reveal the nature of “practical reason” 
or the grounds on which it can be shown to be superior to alternative 
views (see Held 1980, pp. 161-62, 169-74, 187-98, 200-201, 212-22, 
224-25, 381-89; Kolakowski 19816, pp. 357-69, 397-402). As long as 
Wexler and Parker do not bother to indicate how the differences between 
them are relevant to my argument, it remains unclear in what sense I 
have committed the sin of “intellectual homogenization.” Surely they 
would not want the totality of my argument to get lost in irrelevant details! 

At any rate, the purpose of my article was to show that Habermas simi- 
larly fails to produce a substantive notion of “practical reason” or a 
method of assessing its validity. By concentrating on Habermas and at- 
tributing much of the recently revived interest in critical theory to his 
writings, I did not intend to “individualize” the theory or imply a “great 
man theory of theory.” I was merely stating the obvious: that Habermas 
is far and away the most important current critical theorist and the only 
one consistently to carry on critical theory’s basic concern, namely, the 
grounding of “reason.” Moreover, instead of resorting to a great man 
theory, I have suggested a number of possible reasons which might help to 
explain the current interest in critical theory. Wexler and Parker may dis- 
agree with my “ad hoc sociology of knowledge,” but this has nothing to do 
with the alleged individualization. 

We disagree, I think, because Wexler and Parker find the fundamental 
assumptions underlying critical theory so eminently self-evident that they 
have failed to notice that I was questioning those very assumptions. This 
can be seen from their quite mistaken assertion that the notion of practi- 
cal reason is no more than an aspect of the otherwise epistemologically 
conventional sociology of domination of the Frankfurt school. Not only 
have critical theorists, from Horkheimer to Habermas, quite explicitly and 
consistently maintained that they could demonstrate the “irrationality” of 
modern capitalism, the “falseness’’ of working-class consciousness, etc., on 
the basis of practical reason, that is, by a method of demonstration which 
necessarily rests on an epistemology quite different from that of positivism; 
they also knew full well that this concept of reason was not just an aspect 
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of their sociology but the very rationale of that sociology. Otherwise, their 
preoccupation with epistemological questions would hardly make sense. 
The entire body of work on the family, mass culture, etc., is, in fact, an 
attempt to show how practical reason has been “eclipsed.” In other words, 
it is fundamentally based on the assumption that it can be shown that 
there has been an eclipse of reason to begin with. Rather than criticize 
each of these works on methodological and empirical grounds, it seemed 
more useful to me first to examine their basic presuppositions. Wexler and - 
Parker apparently take the “failure of social progress” and of “class con- 
sciousness” and the “corporate obliteration of the individual” so much for 
granted that it has completely escaped their notice that I was criticizing 
the very grounds on which the validity of these sweeping assertions is said 
to be based. 

Their remarks about the reasons for the current popularity of critical 
theory further show their uncritical acceptance of its basic tenets. My own 
suggestions, I admit, were only half serious, but their “more serious hy- 
pothesis” strikes me as totally incoherent. First, it is far from clear what 
powerful “interconnection of scientific change and social change” is im- 
plied in the passage from Horkheimer they quote about science “not ful- 
filling its social function” (whatever that means) in times of economic 
crisis. But at any rate, Wexler and Parker seem to have their periodiza- 
tions all wrong. Not only feminism, etc., but also the revival of critical 
theory dates from the late 1960s, when “social progress,” they claim, 
seemed possible. But the version of critical theory that gained the greatest 
popularity at the time was precisely the one which emphasized “how domi- 
nation is internalized” the most, namely, Marcuse’s! On the other hand, 
since the 1960s, feminism and deviance theory as well as critical theory 
have retained much of their momentum right through the crisis-ridden 
1970s until this very day when, Wexler and Parker imply, “progressive 
social change appears impossible.” The “interconnection” appears to be 
a rather feeble one. 

Moreover, I doubt that evaluating the “shifts” in the theories of Hork- 
heimer, Adorno, and Marcuse in the light of “the course of social events” 
would lead to a more favorable assessment than mine. For one thing, they 
did little shifting. They simply grew progressively more pessimistic about 
the chances for any “emancipatory practice.” The proletariat’s apparent 
reluctance to live up to their earlier expectations (at least those of Hork- 
heimer and Marcuse) drove them to ever more abstract conceptions of the 
rational society as specifiable only in that it was something “entirely other” 
than existing reality. Horkheimer and Adorno finally came to attribute the 
eclipse of reason to man’s basic need to control nature in order to survive 
(see Held 1980, chaps. 5 and 7, pp. 189-98, 224—45, 232-41, 385-89). 
This hardly qualifies as a serious attempt “to theorize about the immediate 
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sociohistorical situation.” Neither anticipated the movements of the 1960s, 
nor were they very pleased with them (see Held 1980, p. 39; Jay 1973, 
pp. 288, 292, 296). Marcuse, of course, was deeply involved in those 
movements, but this was in spite of his progressively more pessimistic and 
abstract theories, not because of them (see Schoolman 1980, chap. 7). All 
this hardly suggests critical theory undogmatically shifting with the times. 
Let us turn to Ashley’s comments now. It is certainly true that the crit- 
ical theorists justify their rejection of the fact/value dichotomy and their 
notion of demonstrable reason by appealing to Hegelian epistemology. 
They claim that all knowledge is but a temporarily valid “moment” in the 
historical “dialectical” movement toward truth, that is, toward the tran- 
scendence of the separation between subject and object, fact and value. 
The significance of “reality” lies not in the immediately given, seemingly 
fixed “appearances” but in the extent to which it is part of this dialectical 
movement taward truth or the “rational society.” By examining the fac- 
tually existent in the context of the historical “totality,” theory subjects 
reality to an “immanent critique” by bringing out the discrepancy between 
“mere existence” and its “essence” or its “unfulfilled potentialities.” Thus 
critical theory seeks to demonstrate the “internal inadequacy” of facts by 
showing that things are not what they really are, that they fall short of the 
true “concepts” implicit in them. The truth or reality of an object, then, 
consists of the extent to which it fulfills its objective possibilities, the ex- 
tent to which it is identical with its true “essence” (see Held 1980, pp. 
155-56, 175-80, 183-89, 203-10, 212-22, 224-45, 228-32, 244-46}. 

To the extent that I understand it, J agree with Ashley that this po- 
sition is not refutable on either empirical or logical grounds. It hinges on 
the possibility in principle of some ultimate state of affairs in which all 
things shall become one in Reason, a possibility which can never be defin- 
itively refuted, of course. However—and this was my admittedly some- 
what unreflectively argued point—in a (still) imperfect world in which 
widespread agreement seems possible only on “appearances,” while dis- 
agreements on the essence and objective possibilities of things abound, 
there is only one way for the Hegelian philosopher to transcend the Kant- 
ian dichotomies: by resorting to what those not privy to the “dialectical” 
method consider to be plain Idealist dogmatism (cf. Keat 1981, pp. 199- 
200). With perfect logical consistency, the Hegelian can, and indeed must, 
attribute such incomprehension to “reified forms of understanding,” but 
this “explanation” may lead to some vary unsavory practical consequences. 

Notoriously, Hegel himself proclaimed the state to be the seat of Reason 
and thus gave it the perfect alibi for unlimited coercion. Those not readily 
willing to comply with the demands of universal Reason’s historical prog- 
ress will have to be forced to comply (regrettably and only temporarily, 
of course) by the state. This is not really a matter of coercion but of liber- 
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ation since true freedom, as opposed to the false freedom of personal whim, 
consists of the submission of the subjective will to the necessity of Reason 
(see Kolakowski 1981a, pp. 70-77). Similarly, and perhaps even more no- 
toriously, Lukacs (1971) proclaimed the Communist party to be the in- 
fallible bearer of historical Reason. Those who do not voluntarily toe the 
party line suffer, by definition, from “‘reified” consciousness and are hence 
not really free. Thus, repression of any opposition to the party, no matter 
how brutal, really constitutes the liberation of those poor deluded souls 
who do not understand the objective necessities of the historical “totality.” 
Eventually, they, too, will see the light and repression will cease to be 
necessary. Unfortunately, some need considerably more liberation of this 
kind than others. Wittingly or not, Lukacs was the true prophet of Stalin- 
ism (see Kolakowski 19815, chap. 7). | 

The Frankfurt theorists were, I believe, at great pains to avoid such 
blatantly authoritarian implications of their Hegelian presuppositions. As 
much as they insisted on the validity of Reason, they insisted with equal 
force on the need to avoid any form of arbitrary dogmatism (see Eyerman 
and Shipway 1981, p. 548; Held 1980, pp. 46, 149-50, 175-80, 183-87, 
196, 203-12, 245). As a result, they ended up with a commitment to He- 
gelian Reason but without any way to specify or validate that notion, With 
Lukács, they believed that adherence to positivist criteria of truth inevi- 
tably meant unconditional acceptance of the prevailing reified conscious- 
ness of the working class. But Lukacs, at least, offered a perfectly clear 
alternative criterion of truth: the authority of the party. The Frankfurt 
theorists, rejecting both positivism and Hegelian dogmatism, were left with 
no criteria at all (cf. Kolakowski 19815, pp. 355-56, 395). They foun- 
dered on the “dilemma of democratic radicalism”: unwilling to give up He- 
gelian Reason, yet unable to derive any implications from it. For Lukacs 
it would have been a “pseudodilemma”; for the critical theorists it was real 
enough. 

My main purpose, however, was to show that Habermas’s attempt to 
ground reason founders on the same dilemma. On the one hand, he appears 
to argue that critical theory can establish the validity of norms even when 
the rest of us still suffer from “distorted” consciousness. But, on the other 
hand, he insists that only norms which have been unanimously agreed upon 
in a truly unconstrained “ideal speech situation,” whatever their content, 
are rational. Thus, like the earlier critical theorists, he claims that the 
fact/value dichotomy can be transcended in principle, but, unwilling to 
resort to elitist dogmatism, he gives us no guidance on how to proceed to 
do so in an imperfect world where values are (still) in dispute. He merely 
calls for a continued and more democratically organized dialogue. On the 
first interpretation I, for one, would consider him a Hegelian dogmatic. 
However, the charge may be unfair, in view of his frequently stated com- 
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mitment to freedom, tolerance, and the perpetual revisability of norms, as 
one of his recent defenders has argued (White 1980). But then he simply 
turns out to be a conventional liberal calling for more freedom and polit- 
ical participation, which in no way differs from the views of any good 
liberal (e.g., Dahl 1970). Thus, I have argued that Habermas can be in- 
terpreted as either a Hegelian dogmatic or a liberal democrat. I certainly 
did not say that the ideal of free will-formation amounts to the liberal 
ideal of letting people decide for themselves and is therefore potentially 
authoritarian, which would be patently absurd. On this point, at least, it is 
Ashley who seems to confuse or deliberately obfuscate the argument. 

Ashley is quite right, however, to point out that Kantian epistemology 
is just as circular as Habermas’s definition of reason, and that the latter is 
no more than an acknowledgment of his implicit presuppositions. But this 
only supports my argument that Habermas simply does not offer any cri- 
teria whatsoever for determining the “truth” of any norms so long as we 
continue to disagree on them, that is, so long as we have not yet reached 
that state of perfect harmony in which there will be a spontaneous consen- 
sus on what is right and what is wrong. He is merely stating his belief 
that deep inside all of us there is a single, authentic human nature and 
that if we could eliminate all the exogenous “distortions” of that nature 
we would freely agree on the uniquely “rational” norms authentic human 
nature dictates to us. This may or may not be true, but it certainly does 
not provide us with a standard by which to judge the (ir-)rationality of 
currently held and disputed norms. Similarly, Kantianism does not estab- 
lish the ultimate truth of a “fact” other than by reference to shared sense 
perceptions. It provides, I think, only a retrospective acknowledgment of 
the fact that for some reason we are able to agree freely on certain matters 
but not on others. The former we call facts; the latter, values. I am not 
at all sure that this necessarily implies an ontological distinction, in other 
words, that there is something inherent in values that makes it impossible, 
once and for all, to agree freely on them. In fact, I am inclined to go even 
further than Habermas: if some day we were to agree spontaneously on 
matters we now call values, I see no way we could continue to distinguish 
them from facts—they would indeed become facts. Thus I do not reject 
Habermas’s consensus theory of truth; I reject only the claim that it in- 
validates this pro tempore distinction between facts and values. As long 
as we do not feel spontaneously compelled to agree on certain matters, they 
remain values, which is just another way of saying that we would rather 
not be compelled by any other means. 

Habermas and his admirers (e.g., White 1980) believe that the notion 
of an ideal speech situation, characterized by a complete absence of “dis- 
torting” power relations, provides a rational standard for criticizing “dis- 
torted” communication and thus for casting doubt on the genuineness and 
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legitimacy of any consensus and norms emerging from such communication. 
But the only speech situation which would fully meet the ideal standards 
would be one in which the participants were completely stripped of all 
their individual characteristics. Anything short of this could always be 
criticized as distorted since it would entail at least some inequality of dis- 
cursive skills and hence power relations. No doubt complete deindividual- 
ization would establish the promised realm of a unity of freedom and 
reason, but only because the “participants” could not have anything they 
could possibly disagree on to begin with (cf. Keat 1981, p. 193). 

Perhaps Habermas believes that harmony can be achieved well short of 
such a totalitarian extreme. But then again, so does a whole variety of 
technocratic “social problem solvers” and “human relations experts.” The 
“harmony” between black and white, capital and labor, which would re- 
sult, according to such “experts,” merely from attempts to “understand”’ 
each other “better,” would clearly qualify as a distorted harmony in Haber- 
mas’s book (see Rule 1978, pp. 131-32, 134-35). The question is, of 
course, how much inequality we must eliminate to achieve true harmony 
and how far we are willing to go to find out whether such “true” harmony 
is at all possible. Habermas’s abstract ideal does nothing to help resolve 
such questions. Nor will it convince those who believe that it is definitely 
impossible to reach free agreement on normative issues except by total de- 
individualization. 

I am not sure I fully understand Ashley’s charge that I have confused 
revisable generalizable norms with the nonrevisable immanent principles of 
ideal speech, but his remarks once more illustrate my point. I do not see 
how I have confused the two simply by pointing out the practical impli- 
cations of the immanent principles—unless, of course, they are not meant 
to have any practical implications. More important, however, it is not at all 
clear why the descriptive statement that humans are able to communicate 
—an ability which they use in a great variety of ways, from outright de- 
ception to relatively “undistorted” exchanges-tmlies that they are there- 
fore bound by the principles of ideal speech, that is, that the only “true” 
purpose of that ability is wholly undistorted communication seeking not 
only mere understanding of messages but unanimous agreement on norms 
(cf. Keat 1981, pp. 195-98). This is simply another declaration of faith 
in the ultimate goodness and singularity of authentic human nature, or, 
as Ashley himself rightly notes, nothing but another acknowledgment of 
Habermas’s epistemic presuppositions. But that is precisely my point. For 
all his learned reflections and publications, Habermas has yet to take one 
single step beyond proclaiming his lofty epistemic presuppositions. 

I have failed neither to note nor to grasp Habermas’s theory of domi- 
nation, but my criticisms of it may have been too brief to capture Ashley’s 
attention. Much like the first generation of critical theorists, Habermas 
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claims that the relentless expansion of instrumental rationality from its 
proper sphere of purposive-rational action to all other spheres of the “social 
life-world” is gradually undermining the autonomy of the sphere of sym- 
bolic interaction in which ideally the free, communicative resolution of 
practical questions takes place. This is to a large extent due to the posi- 
tivist reduction of rationality as such to instrumental rationality alone— 
which relegates all practical questions concerning goals and values to the 
status of mere irrational impulses. As a result, Habermas believes, there is 
a trend toward technocratic justifications of domination: practical matters 
are seemingly decided on the basis of “scientific” knowledge alone, and 
any fundamental critique of the existing order is easily dismissed as merely 
the expression of ultimately Irrational values. Critical theory, he claims, 
is concerned with reestablishing and protecting the autonomy of a sphere 
of symbolic interaction in which the rationality of collective goals and 
values will be communicatively decided (see Habermas 1970, pp. 81-122; 
1973, pp. 253—56, 263-76). 

In my opinion this critique of positivism is utterly misguided. Because 
Habermas, like his predecessors, does not bother to distinguish among the 
various positivist doctrines, he paradoxically attacks the very doctrine 
which seeks to free the sphere of symbolic interaction once and for all 
from the professors and prophets who claim to know what is good for us 
in the name of science or Revealed Truth. The fact/value dichotomy, as 
advocated by Weber, implies precisely that we are all equally competent 
to evaluate the goals and ideals to be pursued collectively. Thus, long be- 
fore the Frankfurt school’s laborious efforts to “unmask” the technocrats, 
this particular positivist doctrine had already supplied a perfectly con- 
vincing rationale for rejecting any supposedly scientific politics and for as- 
serting the autonomy and primacy of a public sphere in which practical 
questions must be decided and from which no one can be legitimately ex- 
cluded (cf. Keat 1981, chap. 1). 

I believe it is this misguided obsession with positivism and the supposed 
need to demonstrate the rationality of their ideals that have prevented the 
critical theorists from making a single notable contribution toward the 
realization of those ideals. Few people object to such high ideals as eman- 
cipation and a rational society——if only because in the abstract they are 
totally devoid of any practical content. It is about their content and how 
and to what extent it can be realized that people disagree. For instance, 
in a critique of Habermas, Lowenthal (1976, pp. 260-67) argues that even 
the current level of inequality might well be a generalizable interest, on 
the grounds that it promotes economic growth which, as long as scarcity 
has not been abolished, may well be rationally preferred to greater equality. 
What we need against such arguments are logical and empirical arguments 
to the effect that, for example, there is no such connection between in- 
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equality and economic growth, or that there are good reasons to prefer 
equality over growth. Instead, however, the critical theorists seem to think 
that vacuous proclamations of good intent and endless variations, in the 
form of “epistemic presuppositions” on the theme of complete harmony, 
will bring on the good life all by themselves. 

In other words, there is a Kantian alternative for advancing the ideals 
of critical theory that is neither potentially authoritarian nor necessarily 
uncritical of the existing order. It may be true that we can never be quite 
sure about the feasibility of alternatives until we actually try them out, 
but neither can we ever be sure that they are not feasible. In the mean- 
time, however, there is only one way to convince those who will no doubt 
have to bear most of the costs of their own “emancipation”: to present as 
many logical and empirically based arguments to them as we possibly can. 
Nor does this approach necessarily imply cautious reformism. The balance 
of expected benefits over costs of a more radical strategy may well out- 
weigh that of moderation (cf. Rule 1978, chap. 4). 

I fail to see how any of this can be construed as “myopic empiricism,” 
ignoring “the social whole,” or attesting “to the unlimited possibilities of 
positivist sociology,” as Wexler and Parker charge, or, for that matter, 
what Reagan’s budget cuts have to do with it. Frankly, I am getting rather 
fed up with this practice of dismissing anyone who will not testify un- 
critically to the evils of positivism and to the utility of hollow proclama- 
tions as a myopic empiricist. If ever there was an example of indiscrim- 
inate name-calling and “intellectual homogenization,” this is it. 

As for my criticism of the implicit Parsonianism in Habermas and Offe’s 
legitimation crisis theory, I do not really understand Ashley’s objections. 
The theory clearly assumes that capitalism has thus far enjoyed a toler- 
able degree of stability, in spite of frequent breakdowns of system inte- 
gration, because it has managed to maintain social integration on the basis 
of widespread acceptance of values supporting the legitimacy of the system. 
Thus the stability of the system depends on popular acceptance of values 
legitimizing it, which seems very Parsonian indeed to me. Like Parsons, 
Habermas and Offe take a highly oversocialized view of people (Wrong 
1961) which, I suspect, greatly overestimates the extent to which the ac- 
quiescence of the masses is the result of the persuasive power of official 
legitimations justifying the existing order. As a matter of fact, while the 
likes of Habermas and Offe were busy elaborating their neo-Parsonian ab- 
stractions, a massive positivist literature has been reporting a dramatic 
decline in the legitimacy of the political system which does not, however, 
appear to have had any measurable effect on its stability at all (see esp. 
Wright 1976). Such and other evidence;-as well as plain common sense, 
strongly suggest that people’s willingness to make the best of it wethin 
the existing system is probably of a purely pragmatic nature: there just 
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do not seem to be very many appealing alternatives (cf. Abercrombie, Hill, 
and Turner 1980). Once again, this suggests the need for good, empiri- 
cally based arguments showing the feasibility of such alternatives instead 
of self-satisfied lamentations about the “reified consciousness” of those 
deemed in need of emancipation. 

Finally, I do not object to attempts to explain why Marx’s predictions 
did not come true. I strongly object, however, to the manner in which 
Habermas and Offe completely evade the implications of their explanations. 


If the predictions based on the presumably irresolvable contradictoriness | 


of capitalism have failed to materialize, and if Habermas and Offe derive 
nothing more from this irresolvable contradictoriness than the rather lame 
prediction that capitalism, like any other known system, will again meet 
with problems and tensions as it has in the past, then this raises at the 
very least the question whether and in what sense it is really as contra- 
dictory a system as it was once thought to be. Instead, Habermas and Offe 
simply assert, by a totally obscure “system logic,” that capitalism is still 
as contradictory a system as ever, irrespective of any empirical implica- 
tions. Hence it may thrive forever yet remain indisputably contradiction 
ridden, since even the slightest passing social tension proves it to be so. 
This simply deprives the whole notion of contradiction of any meaning. 
As for the reasons which may have prevented the expected possible polit- 
ical consciousness to emerge, here is one: the systematic refusal of the 
would-be emancipators to propose any serious alternatives to pragmatic 
resignation. 

In conclusion, I must admit that Ashley, in contrast to Wexler and 
Parker, has raised some issues with which I had indeed dealt somewhat 
unreflectively. His comments have allowed me to formulate my arguments 
more thoroughly, but I see no need to revise them. I am not sure about 
Ashley (his last paragraph is a bit puzzling), but as far as J am concerned 
critical theory’s way of looking at the world still makes precious little sense. 


AXEL VAN DEN BERG 
University of Alberta 
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THE GREAT EUROPEAN WITCH-HUNTS: 
A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


To the famous riddle of the European witch craze Nachman Ben-Yehuda 
has recently offered a solution, one written from “a sociologist’s perspec- 
tive” (AJS 86 [July 1980]: 1-31). 

Ben-Yehuda sought to discover (1) why the witch craze occurred in the 
period from the 14th to the 17th century; (2) why the “ideology” of the 
witch-hunters proved to be so attractive at this time; (3) why alleged 
witches were mostly women. These are obviously important questions. A 
historian would say, however, that they are not precise enough to reveal 
the changing patterns of witch-hunting in Europe. 

Consider the timing of the witch craze. Ben-Yehuda fails to notice that 
in Western Europe the monster trials were wot a product of the 14th to 
17th centuries but, rather, were peculiarly characteristic of only the 60-odd 
years between about 1570 and 1630. Of course there are records of witch 
trials held before 1570 and after 1630, but with a few exceptions such 
trials usually involved only one or two victims. There were few trials be- 
fore 1480; after 1480 small trials were the norm. Ben-Yehuda fails to dis- 
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tinguish the regular pattern of small trials from the irregular, spasmodic 
panics characteristic only of the period 1570-1630. 

In addition to not noting the varying size of the trials and the distinctive 
chronology of the massive witch-hunts, Ben-Yehuda ignores the changing 
sexual and social status of the accused before and after the onset of the 
big trials. In 1450, for example, more than a century before the true 
“craze” began, accused witches might be either male or female; socially, 
they might be well born, gentle, or even noble, as contemporary artistic 
representations of their imagined sabbaths show so clearly (Hoak 1981, 
p. 26). By contrast, in the age of the great witch-hunts (1570~1630), 
roughly four out of every five victims were women, usually impoverished, 
elderly ones, unmarried or widowed, and vagabonds of the rural or urban 
working classes. Ben-Yehuda employs economic and demographic data 
plausibly to explain why women were vulnerable generally to accusations 
of witchcraft, but his analysis fails to explain why, Increasingly after about 
1500, accusers emphasized the demonic character of a particular type of 
woman, a woman of the lowest social orders. 

Like many authors, Ben-Yehuda would like to think that the viciously 
misogynistic Malleus maleficarum (1486), the famous handbook of witch- 
hunting officialdom, had something to do with this, but of course the Mal- 
leus was written almost a 100 years before the first great burnings in 
France and Germany. Moreover, the Malleus said nothing about an orgi- 
astic black sabbath, a sensational aspect of the stereotype that figured 
prominently in Continental trials after 1570. A close reading of the Mal- 
leus “actually reveals how far Germany still was [in 1486] from a full- 
fledged witch-hunting panic” (Midelfort 1981, p. 29). As early as 1538 
the Council of the Inquisitor General in Spain had warned the tribunal of 
Navarre to discount the authority of the Malleus, since it contained nu- 
merous errors (Henningsen 1980, p. 38). 

Ben-Yehuda’s ignorance of the true historical pattern of witch-hunting 
in Europe renders suspect the conclusions derived from his “sociological 
perspective.” It is simply wrong to assert, as he does, that ‘‘In areas with 
a strong church (Spain, Poland, and eastern Europe) the witch craze was 
negligible” (pp. 6-7). In Western Europe the biggest witch trial of all 
occurred in Spain (Navarre), 1609-14, and witch trials continued to be 
held in Spain long after lay and ecclesiastical courts elsewhere had aban- 
doned such cases (Henningsen 1980, p. 39). In terms of numbers of cases, 
the Polish witch craze rivals that of southwestern Germany—which was 
the site of the most extensive holocaust. And how would Ben-Yehuda ac- 
count for the fact that witch-hunting in Poland began in earnest only 
after 1650, reaching a peak between 1700 and 1750 (Parker 1980, p. 24)? 
In explaining the decline of witch-hunting, the evidence actually allows 
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one to reverse Ben-Yehuda’s statement, for in the West it was the weak- 
ened position of the churches, both Protestant and Catholic, that spelled 
the end of the witch craze. “Only in the East, where the Counter-Refor- 
mation churches retained their. power unshaken, was the offensive against 
the witches maintained” (Parker 1980, p. 24). And what about Russia? 
One doubts that historians of witch-hunting would brand the phenomenon 
there as “negligible” (Zguta 1977). 

Setting straight the chronology, geography, and changing patterns of 
witch-hunting in Europe is crucial since the answer to Ben-Yehuda’s second 
question depends on the first. Ben-Yehuda argues that witchcraft theory 
was “a reaction to the late medieval anomie,” to the “stress and confusion” 
precipitated by the wrenching changes in the structure of late medieval 
society (pp. 25, 13). Now it is true that witchcraft could be made to 
explain a variety of socioeconomic ills. By allowing the community an 
officially sanctioned means of identifying and eliminating the presumed 
cause of misfortune, witch-hunting seems to have discharged considerable 
social and psychological tension, especially during times of crisis. If the 
familiar “crisis theory” of witchcraft adopted by Ben-Yehuda explains the 
origins of some trials, what of the counterexamples of persecutions appar- 
ently unrelated to natural or social disasters? And why did some catas- 
trophes of the type that might have been explained by witchcraft produce 
no persecutions? On close examination, recent explanations of the “social” 
origins of the witch craze prove to be either insufficient or irrelevant in 
regard tc the specific conditions of the years 1570-1630: like Ben-Yehuda’s 
explanation, they fail to show why the mental and material conditions of 
only this particular period stimulated a massive attack on persons sus- 
pected of congress with Satan. After all, witch beliefs served the same 
sociocultural functions during periods of even greater human loss and suf- 
fering. Witness the century between 1350 and 1450, when plague alone 
seemed to signal the Apocalypse. 

Given these facts, one may reasonably question the utility of Ben-Ye- 
~ huda’s “perspective.” Part of the difficulty stems from his apparently pro- 
found ignorance of what happened to the institution of the Catholic church 
in the 16th century. He obviously knows about the Reformation—‘By this 
time the ‘church’ was no longer a single unit, as evidenced by the religious 
turmoil among competing churches in Switzerland, France, and Germany” 
—but inexplicably ignores the fact: “Nonetheless, in using the term ‘the 
church,’ I refer specifically to Catholicism as the religious social structure 
that, more or less, held Europe together over an extended period of time” 
(my italics; p. 7). Over such statements one should simply draw a veil. 
To this observer, however, too much of what remains rests on historically 
outdated or historically impoverished sources. And in one case, where a 
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historical generalization is sound enough—that witchcraft represented a re- 
versal of Christian theology (p. 5)-—Ben-Yehuda cites his own M.A. thesis 
as the only authority for the statement (Ben-Yehuda 1976), a procedure 
that does not inspire confidence in the author’s ability to conduct historical 
research of the type likely to yield more relevant data. 

A historically based synthesis of the witch craze might run as follows. 
In Western Europe, witch-hunting was most virulent in regions where the 
religious divisions of the Reformation had precipitated violence most quick- 
ly-——in the Lowlands, France, and Germany. Culturally, these areas, espe- 
cially the German-speaking ones, possessed a rich tradition of devil lore. 
The Reformation intensified an awareness of Satan. Like the spread of 
Protestantism, this obsession with Satan followed the coming of print: the 
Reformation was the age par excellence of the Teufelsbiicher, or devil- 
books, in German. 

The extraordinary concurrence of various crises (inflation, disease, war) 
in the post-Reformation era (1550-1650) created the social conditions of 
cultural fear. Since the devil could be blamed for these woes, it remained 
merely to identify his human agents—the seers, magicians, and sorceresses 
of traditional village life. Because of their sex and marginal economic sta- 
tus—one that was deteriorating rapidly at this time—such “cunning 
women,” midwives, and healers became easy targets for accusations of 
witchcraft. Torture and suggestive questioning revealed an extensive net- 
work of devil-worshiping heretics, thus confirming the fantasies of the 
learned jurists whose counsel (in imperial jurisdictions) ignorant judges 
were, by law, prescribed to follow. 

The same period (1550-1650) marked the first time in Western history 
that the governing classes possessed the technological and administrative 
means of Christianizing the European peasantry. Carrying uniformly 
printed Bibles and catechisms and backed by the armed might of central- 
ized principalities, post-Reformation clergy everywhere set out to suppress 
all unorthodox belief and behavior, all unacceptable magic, especially the 
“demonic” magic of many poor countrywomen whose spells and charms 
and conjuring and cures represented some of the last vestiges of pre-Chris- 
tian superstition. The witch craze thus chronicles the collision of two cul- 
tures, the traditional, popular culture of the village “sorceress” and the 
newer, regimented, religiously reformed, and standardized culture of witch- 
hunting officialdom. The shift from a scribal culture to a culture of the 
book probably accounts for the otherwise puzzling timing of the witch 


1 The synthesis presented here is based chiefly on the following: Bossy 1970; Burke 
1978, pp. 207-34; Chaunu 1969; Cohn 1976, 1977; Eisenstein 1979, 1:433-38; Horsley 
1979; Kamen. 1971; Mandrou 1978, pp. 114-17, 143-48; Midelfort 1972, 1981; Mu- 
chemblet 1973; Poliakov 1974, pp. 101-69; Thomas 1971. 
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craze: the great witch-hunts began when aggressive, book-borne demands 
for religious uniformity of the post-Reformation states forced newly de- 
fined heretics, or witches, into the open. As a postprint phenomenon, witch- 
hunting thus appears to have been a socially destructive by-product of 
the European transition to modernity. 


DALE Hoax 
College of William and Mary 
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THE EUROPEAN WITCH CRAZE: STILL 
A SOCIOLOGIST’S PERSPECTIVE 


Historical or sociological perspective? The important perspective is the one 
that is faithful to the facts. I can only regret that Hoak’s comments are 
not grounded in factual statements. 

I shall reply to his critical comments and then examine his suggested 
“historically based synthesis.” 

I stated that the witch craze took place in the 14th—17th centuries; 
Hoak places it in 1570-1630. Hoak mentions absolutely no references to 
support his assertion. Monter (1969, p. vii; 1976) gives dates of 1450- 
1750, Kors and Peters (1972), 1100-1700. Kieckhefer (1976, p. 10), in 
documenting the sharp increase in witchcraft accusations from 1300 to 
1481, states “. . . historians have rightly viewed the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries as witnessing the initial stages of the European witch 
craze... .” Russell (1972, p. 26), Robbins (1959), and Cohn (1975, chap. 
12) date it from the 15th century to the 18th century. Mass persecutions 
already existed after 1326 when Pope John XXII reinforced the growing 
fears about witchcraft, causing small-scale witch-hunts in the Alps and 
Pyrenees. Monter (1980, p. 31) mentions that Europe’s first witch-craze 
mass panic occurred in Valais in 1428, and that, between 1428 and 1447, 
110 victims were executed in Dauphine. Thus, most recent researchers doc- 
ument the beginnings of the witch craze at least from the early decades of 
the 15th century. 

Second, Hoak accuses me of ignoring “the changing sexual and social 
status of the accused before and after the onset of the big trials.” I men- 
tioned this phenomenon on page 21 of my article. Careful reading of my 
argument (pp. 16-22) would make it evident that I stated that neither 
wealth and social status nor age made any difference—the crucial variable 
was the fact that most victims were women. The Canon episcopi (from 
perhaps A.p. 314) which was, until the 15th century, the Catholic church’s 
official pronouncement on witchcraft, stated that “. . . some wicked women, 
reverting to Satan...” (my italics). Jaquerius in 1458 again stated that 
witches were women, and the Malleus associated witchcraft specifically 
with women because “. . . all witchcraft comes from carnal lust, which is 
in women insatiable. . . .” The association of witchcraft was thus with 
women all along, not with poor, elderly, impoverished widows or the rich, 
gentle, or noble. Hoak’s point is based on analysis of imaginary, unrepre- 
sentative, contemporary artistic representations which led him to biased 
conclusions. Monter himself (1976, p. 110) notes that “. .. sex... Seems 
to have been more important than wealth ...” and that (p. 124) “...com- 
pared to sex, poverty and other factors seem to be secondary... .” The ma- 
jor weight of empirical data supporting the view that witches were old, 
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deviant women comes mainly from British cases (specifically from Thomas, 
whom Hoak quotes). But the British witch craze itself was unlike the one 
in Europe. 

Third, Hoak deemphasizes the importance of the Malleus. Russell (1972, 
p. 25) states that “. . . the publication of the Malleus Maleficarum [was] 
in 1481-1487, by which time the classical picture of witchcraft was com- 
plete... .” Monter (1976, p. 24), a leading authority on the history of 
witchcraft, states “. . . in 1486 appeared the single most important book 
in the history of European witchcraft, the Malleus Maleficarum. . . .” The 
question of whether or not it contained accurate information is irrelevant 
because z# was accepted as the most authoritative book on witchcraft: “... 
the Malleus Maleficarum, without a question, . . . [was] the most impor- 
tant work on demonology ever written .. . and, if any one work could, 
opened the floodgates of inquisitorial hysteria,” Robbins (1959, p. 337) 
tells us. These sources contradict Hoak on this point. 

Fourth, Hoak attempts to show that significant witch trials occurred in 
Spain, Poland, and Russia, challenging my statement that in those regions 
where the church was strong the witch craze was negligible. Using the 
same sources as Hoak, I will show that in these three areas the witch craze 
was in fact negligible. 

Henningsen’s report (1980, p. 39), quoted by Hoak, demonstrates how 
different trials in Spain were from those in the rest of Europe (i.e., one of 
the judges—Salazar—vwriting to the Inquisition, stated that “. . . the entire 
trial... [is] the most regrettable affair in the history of the Inquisition. 
.. .’ Henningsen himself states that (p. 39) “. . . nowhere did the panic 
last for more than two or three years. ... The Basque witchcraze was no 
more than a brief unpleasant interlude . . . and while various European 
courts continued to send witches to the stake, the 2,000 or so persons ac- 
cused of witchcraft before the tribunals of the Spanish Inquisition received 
only mild sentences or were acquitted... .” (compare this with conservative 
estimates of 500,000 victims in other European areas). Robbins (1959, p. 
474) mentions that the witch craze in Spain was restricted and “. . . the 
moderation resulted from the Spanish Inquisition’s complete control over 
the country... .” 

The only source Hoak quotes in discussing Poland is Geoffrey Parker. 
Parker’s two-page introduction to a collection of three papers on the Euro- 
pean witch craze appeared in the November 1980 issue of History Today. 
On page 24, Parker provides an unexplained, unreferenced graph that 
shows that between 1550 and 1750 there were 10,000 witchcraft cases tried 
in Poland. The empirical basis for and original source of this graph are 
still a mystery, not to mention that we have no knowledge of what hap- 
pened to the accused (were they acquitted? killed? who were they? etc). 
One can hardly escape the irony of Hoak’s comparing one uncorroborated 
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graph by Parker to Midelfort’s (1972) superb empirical work and coming 
to an obviously misleading conclusion. In answering Hoak’s inquiry as to 
how I would “account for the fact that witch-hunting in Poland began in 
earnest only after 1650” I would respond that even Parker’s dubious graph 
shows witch-hunting starting “in earnest” in 1550. 

In Hoak’s discussion of Russia, he comments that “one doubts that his- 
torians of witch-hunting would brand the phenomenon there as negligible. 
...” The only answer to this inaccurate comment is to quote Zguta (1977), 
on whom Hoak bases his argument. Zguta (pp. 1193-95) mentions that, 
during 1598-1613, fear of witchcraft grew in Russia, but, despite the exis- 
tence of many official decrees, a basis for organized and systematic perse- 
cution of witches was not created. On page 1196, Zguta states “. . . between 
1622 and 1700 some ninety-nine persons were brought to trial for witch- 
craft in the Moscovite courts.” Summarizing his research, Zguta states spe- 
cifically that (p. 1205) ‘. .. not only were a comparatively smal] number 
of victims tried and burnt, but the witch persecutions in . . . Russia dem- 
onstrated a sense of measure and restraint largely absent in the West. .. .” 
So there can be little doubt that, compared with the Western phenomena, 
the Russian one was, in fact, negligible. 

Fifth, Hoak challenges a statement I made in footnote 5 (p. 7) acknowl- 
edging the disintegrated state of the church at the time of the witch-hunts, 
but in which I also explain that the term “church” refers to Catholicism 
as the structure which, more or less, held Europe together over an extended 
period of time. This interpretation is quite common among (social) histo- 
rians; why a veil should be drawn on it escapes me totally. 

Sixth, Hoak accuses me of relying on my M.A. thesis to make a “histor- 
ical generalization” that witchcraft constituted reversal of Christian theol- 
ogy. The reference to the thesis was only to give credit to the original 
source of the idea. Pages 5—6 of the AJS paper actually document this re- 
versal, so again, Hoak’s comment is without a basis. 

Last, Hoak suggests a “historically based synthesis of the witch craze.” 
However, the first two paragraphs of this so-called synthesis already raise 
disturbing questions. First, why did the religious division end in a witch 
craze and not in some other form of persecution? Why was there a need to 
persecute at all? Hoak fails to give an explanation for the specificity of 
persecutions for witchcraft. Furthermore, Hoak states that the Reforma- 
tion intensified an awareness of Satan, and, since the devil could be blamed 
for all sorts of trouble, all that remained was “merely to identify his human 
agents.” This interpretation is, to put it simply, contrary to known histor- 
ical facts. Theological documents which existed prior to the 14th and 15th 
centuries could not have enabled a witch craze because they do not indi- 
cate any belief in a large-scale conspiracy against God. The 14th and 15th 
centuries witnessed the invention of a new demonological theory, one that 
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in singling out women as Satan’s servants prepared the ground for the 
witch-hunts. There was no intensification of awareness but, rather, a cre- 
ation of a new awareness. Thus, Satan’s servants could not be identified; 
they had to be invented. In addition, Hoak fails to explain why women 
were singled out as the main victims. 

Hoak is determined that 1550-1650 “marked the first time in Western 
history that the governing classes” (which ones?—-religious, political?) had 
the technological and administrative means to Christianize Europe. By 
“technology” Hoak obviously has the invention of the printing press in 
mind. Again, this statement is misleading. The Catholic church was at its 
peak of power up to the Renaissance and Reformation, not during or after 
them. The Inquisition was established in the 13th (!) century and not in 
1550-1650. The church’s major effort to Christianize the European peas- 
antry was before 1550-1650. When the church was at its peak of power, 
it was not anxious to persecute witches. It took the Inquisition some time 
to persuade the church to persecute witches, and even then the church 
did not attempt to Christianize the witches or peasantry; it was on a de- 
struction path aimed at those who committed the imaginary crime of as- 
sociation with Satan against God. How Hoak arrives at the conclusion 
that the “witch craze thus chronicles the collision of two cultures, the tra- 
ditional, popular culture of the village ‘sorceress’ and the . . . religiously 
reformed, and standardized culture of witch-hunting .. .”’ is not clear. Does 
Hoak have (solid) evidence that the existence of the “culture of the village 
‘sorceress’ ” during the period he mentions (1550-1650) threatened the 
church in a manner that was unprecedented until that period? Further- 
more, Zguta (1977, pp. 1206-7) mentions that one of the reasons Russia 
had an insignificant witch-hunt was that “...in Russia ... paganism and 
Christianity had co-existed for hundreds of years ... this tradition of dual 
belief may have counteracted the fear of witchcraft among the people and 
readiness of officials to prosecute, helping Russia escape all the horror, the 
excess and the ignominy of a full scale witch craze... .” If anything, the 
existence of a village culture, for many years, could conceivably counteract 
the persecutions. Furthermore, for a period of time, one of the accepted 
ways of Christianizing the peasantry into the church was to also absorb the 
local deities into the church. If such a culture as Hoak describes existed, 
why was it not dealt with before 1550? 

Contrary to Hoak’s claim early in his comment that the question of 
timing is “not precise enough,” he nevertheless tries to answer it later. 
Amazingly, his explanation is “. . . the shift from a scribal culture to a 
culture of the book probably accounts for the otherwise puzzling timing of 
the witch craze. .. .”’ In other words, the invention of the printing press is 
responsible for the timing. This is written as if heretics, an aimless Inqui- 
sition, and all the factors and processes I pointed to in my original article 
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never existed, and the only major factor in operation was the printing press. 
I sincerely hope Hoak does not take this too seriously and does not expect 
us to believe that the invention of the printing press actually timed the 
hunts. 

Last, Hoak claims that witch-hunting was a by-product of the European 
transition to modernity (again, as Hoak states it, this is evidently too 
broad and lacks precision). Strange, but speaking generally, this was also 
my claim. The only difference is that I differentiated and explained how, 
why, where, and when. 

NACHMAN BEN-YEHUDA 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
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Social Psychology: Sociological Perspectives. Edited by Morris Rosenberg 
and Ralph H. Turner. New York: Basic Books, 1981. Pp. xxiv-+776. 
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Guy E. Swanson 
University of California, Berkeley 


Depending on what we count, this is the third handbook of social psychol- 
ogy, or perhaps the fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh. In any case, it is the 
first produced by a group of sociologists, and it proclaims this distinguish- 
ing feature in its subtitle, Sociological Perspectives. (The book was devel- 
oped by a committee selected by the Section on Social Psychology of the 
American Sociological Association. ) 

Gardner Lindzey prefaced the first edition of his own handbook with an 
explanation for its appearance. There is, he said (1954, I:vii), a “need 
for a source book more advanced than the ordinary textbook in the field 
and yet more focused than scattered periodical literature ...a book... 
that would represent the major areas of social psychology at a level of diff- 
culty appropriate for graduate students . . . serving the needs of graduate 
instruction . . . and [useful] as a reference book for professional psychol- 
ogists.” Lindzey might well have added that handbooks become essential 
when a field is so divided internally that specialists in one major topic do 
not have a sophisticated command of work on most other topics. 

By these criteria, the first of the handbooks appeared too soon. It was 
edited by Carl Murchison and published in 1935. True, a great deal had 
been accomplished by that time. By 1900 the questions basic for social 
psychology had been posed in something like their present form. By 1920 
there were people who considered themselves professional social psychol- 
ogists and who were able to present the fruits of large programs of research. 
(The chief examples are Floyd Allport with his experiments on the rudi- 
ments of social interaction and W. I. Thomas with his analyses of the per- 
sonal and collective experiences of Polish immigrants.) By 1926 there were 
synthetic textbooks—books focused on general problems and substantive 
findings rather than on a point of view. (A good example is L. L. Bernard’s 
An Introduction to Social Psychology.) But “normal science” and its de- 
fining flood of research was not under way until the 1930s. In that decade 
we find the studies by Allport and Vernon on expressive behavior, Margaret 
Mead on adolescence in Samoa and New Guinea, Kurt Lewin’s early re- 
search on social relations and personality, Frederick Bartlett on remember- 
ing, Faris and Dunham reporting the ecology of mental disorders, Shaw 
and McKay on delinquency, Moreno on sociometry, Doob on propaganda, 
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Bogardus on social distance, Dollard on the life careers of blacks, G. H. 
Mead on mind and self, Piaget on the moral development of the child, 
Sherif on the psychology of social norms, and many, many others. In all, 
a good harvest but not the basis for a handbook. And Murchison’s book 
was not a true handbook. As he himself said (1935, p. ix), what he pre- 
sented in 2,000 pages was “a representative cross-section of serious meth- 
ods of investigating social mechanisms.” This meant chapters on the anal- 
ysis of populations—plant, animal, and human—chapters on the social an- 
thropology cf the major races of mankind, on language, on magic, and on 
material culture. Only a few chapters dealt with “social mechanisms” as 
these might be understood by social psychologists: Gordon Allport’s treat- 
ment of attitudes, Lois Murphy and Gardner Murphy on the influence of 
social situations on the behavior of children, and J. F. Dashiell’s review 
of work on “the influence of social situations on the behavior of individual 
adults.” 

A quasi handbook, Gardner Murphy and Lois Murphy’s (1931) Experi- 
mental Social Psychology also dates from the 1930s and deals with ideas and 
research we could consider social psychological. It happens, however, that 
most of this research was done by persons other than social psychologists. 
The Murphys were interested in children: in the development of their in- 
tellects and personalities and in their socialization. They recognized that 
a large part of the testing and the observation of children carried out since 
about 1900 concerned social causes and social consequences of human de- 
velopment. About 60% of their first edition presents these gleanings. (The 
remainder of the book is divided about equally between, first, the effects 
of other people on the thought and problem solving of individuals and col- 
lectivities and, second, methods of measuring personality and attitudes.) 
In a second expanded edition (in 1937; 1,100 pages, up from 700), the 
Murphys brought in Theodore Newcomb to write on methods for the study 
of personality and attitudes. 

All of this is to say that the first real handbook of social psychology 
is the two-volume edition edited by Gardner Lindzey and published in 
1954. Lindzey and E. Aronson edited a five-volume second edition in 1968. 
A third edition is soon to appear. Their volumes have since been joined by 
five works that include at least many sections central for social psychology: 
Borgatta and Lambert’s Handbook of Personality Theory and Research 
(1968), Goslin’s Handbook of Soctalization Theory and Research (1969), 
Mussen’s revision of the Handbook of Child Psychology (1970), the six 
volumes edited by Triandis and others and collectively titled Handbook of 
Cross-cultural Psychology (1979-80), and the Handbook of Cross-cultural 
Human Development (1981) edited by the Munros and Beatrice Whiting. 
To appreciate what editors Morris Rosenberg and Ralph H. Turner and 
their authors have accomplished, we should place their new book. in the 
context of these others. 

Like the others, Social Psychology is a big book: 776 pages organized 
into 21 chapters. The chapters are grouped under five headings: ‘‘Theoreti- 
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cal Orientations,” “Socialization,” “Interaction,” “Society and Social Be- 
havior,” and “Society and Personality.” These headings strongly resemble 
those appearing in the handbooks and textbooks in social psychology from 
the 1920s to the present. On major topics, at least, there has been great 
continuity. 

All but two of the 25 authors had their graduate training in sociology. 
That is perhaps appropriate in a book devoted to sociological perspectives, 
and it promises a treatment that will complement the largely psychological 
perspectives found in the Lindzey handbooks or in those edited by Bor- 
gatta and Lambert, by Goslin, and by Triandis and others. (The Munros 
and Whiting have a large representation from psychology and anthropol- 
ogy.) 

However, Rosenberg and Turner assure us that the book is not parochial. 
They say (p. xv) that talk about a “psychological social psychology” and 
a “sociological social psychology” is “figurative.” There “is only one field 
of social psychology” and it is “concerned . . . with how people (and the 
social forces impinging on them) affect one another’s thoughts, feelings, 
and behavior.” There are, however, differences in “substantive interests” 
(p. xix), “approach,” and “perspectives” (p. xxii) that characterize the 
way in which sociologists tend to work in social psychology. By choosing 
their authors as they have, Rosenberg and Turner insure that “sociological 
perspectives” will be well represented along with other approaches. 

Rosenberg, Turner, and their editorial committee made another decision 
(p. xxii) that did not have as fortunate a result: the decision “to produce 
a volume that would be readily accessible to a wide audience. ... A single 
volume of moderate size,” “an introduction” to sociological social psychol- 
ogy. They contrast this aim with the “definitive expression” of the “contri- 
butions of psychologists” found in the Lindzey handbooks. The result is 
that most of their authors are cramped for space: chapters are confined to 
30 or 40 pages in contrast to Lindzey’s chapters that run from 50 to well 
over 100 pages. Rosenberg and Turner’s authors have not only to be highly 
selective but also, in several cases, to omit materials that would make their 
chapters useful for the only audience likely to want a book written at this 
level of difficulty: graduate students and professional scientists. 

The Lindzey handbooks and some of the others set a high standard. 
They supply what a scientist will want if he specializes in social psychol- 
ogy: chapters that give state-of-the-art analyses of major topics. In Rosen- 
berg and Turner’s handbook, and considering the limitations on length, I 
thought perhaps six chapters exceeded even that standard: those by Rich- 
ard Emerson on social exchange theory; Richard Hill on attitudes and be- 
havior; Melvin Seeman on intergroup relations; Steven Gordon on the soci- 
ology of sentiments and emotions; William Smelser and Neil Smelser on 
group movements, sociocultural change, and personality; and Gladys Lang 
and Kurt Lang on mass communications and public opinion. Each of these 
chapters offers a fresh, powerful synthesis of ideas and evidence and poses 
provocative and fundamental questions on theory and method. 
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There are, of course, topics of great importance that do not currently 
lend themselves to so integrated a presentation. For some of them, the 
relevant materials are too scattered or their systematics too little under- 
stood. That must have been Viktor Gecas’s problem in writing of schools, 
families, cults, and work sites as contexts of socialization or Allen Grim- 
shaw’s in sketching major sociological approaches to sociolinguistics and re- 
lated matters. Other topics are difficult to handle because the frameworks 
through which they are approached are both numerous and disparate. I 
think of the problems faced by anyone who, like Kurt Back, tries to write 
on small groups or who, like James House, takes up research on personality 
and social structure. But all four of these authors give us circumstantial, 
informed chapters despite the handicaps posed by their subjects. 

Some important topics have been the subject of many studies but now 
await a new problematic to occasion vigorous new research. Social psychol- 
ogists need to know what has been done and at least to sense what work 
remains. They will find what they need in such chapters as the one Eleanor 
Singer wrote on reference groups and social evaluations, a chapter that in- 
cludes some treatment of comparison processes, equity, and injustice. An- 
other such chapter is Carl Backman’s on attraction in interpersonal rela- 
tions with its important suggestion that the literature can be organized 
around four stages in the development of an interpersonal relationship. 
A third is Barbara Meeker’s review of work on expectation states and in- 
terpersonal behavior, especially as these are understood by the experimen- 
talists working at Stanford. A fourth is Morris Rosenberg’s authoritative 
presentation of work on the self-concept as a social product and social 
force. And there is Jack Gibbs’s splendid integration of work on the soci- 
ology of deviance and social control. 

The chapter on symbolic interactionism requires special consideration 
because this approach is distinctive to sociological social psychology and 
because its author, Sheldon Stryker, suggests new directions. Stryker re- 
minds us that the symbolic interactionisms flowing from Blumer, from 
Park and Hughes, and from Kuhn were not the same. His review of their 
differences, and of the tenets they have in common, is refreshingly clear, 
complete, and objective. He then aligns himself with the critics who think 
that, to be of use in explanations, symbolic interactionism must be elab- 
orated to provide specific links between selves and social structures. His 
candidate for that service is the concept of “role.” 

I find this proposal hard to evaluate. Stryker never really defines self, 
role, or social structure. He does not discuss what seems the same proposal 
as found in the writings of, say, Newcomb or Parsons. He does not tell us 
why those earlier proposals seem to have borne so little fruit or how his 
approach would overcome the difficulties. He does not provide a sampling 
of empirical domains in social psychology, indicating, for each, the ways 
in which his proposal would open recalcitrant problems to solution. Given 
the limited pages at his disposal, he could not have done all of these things, 
but, as a result, the promise of his suggestion remains quite unfulfilled. 
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As is obvious by this point, I found most chapters in this handbook to 
be of great value and some to be almost definitive. There are, however, 
certain authors who needed more editorial help than they may have re- 
ceived or accepted. I have in mind those whose chapters come close to an 
unintegrated listing of approaches and findings and those who defined their 
topics in so idiosyncratic a fashion that they simply omit—without justif- 
cation—-many major ideas and empirical studies. J also have in mind the 
too frequent absence of critical appraisals of research or theory or of efforts 
to make more of a synthesis than can be had from the informal cross-tabu- 
lation of the works considered. Finally, I note that the epistemological 
problems that trouble so many social psychologists are not given the ex- 
tended consideration they require. 

To think about even larger features of this handbook, we need an inter- 
pretation of the nature of social psychology and its present situation. Does 
this book give a faithful picture of the promise and the product of a social 
psychology that derives from sociology? With this handbook available, can 
we see things about sociological social psychology that were not as visible 
before? 

My own feeling is that the product of sociological social psychology is 
presented rather fully but that its promise is given less attention. That 
would not be serious were promise and product closely articulated, but 
such is not the case. And that, in turn, makes apparent some features of 
social psychology as sociologists tend to pursue it. 

The inspiration for a social psychology treating distinctive problems is 
very old and is contained in the question traditional in theological and 
philosophical anthropology: What are the origin, the nature, and the des- 
tiny of people as human persons or selves and what is it that they, as 
persons, will find of greatest value? In terms more familiar to social psy- 
chologists, this is a question about individuals insofar as they take account 
of their own minds or behavioral processes and take account of the minds 
or behavioral processes of others, fitting the two together. What is offered 
us by G. H. Mead—-or Tarde, Thomas, Cooley, Ross, Durkheim, Piaget, 
Freud, or the others who defined the field—-are answers to some parts of 
this question and a recasting of the question itself. 

None of their answers is definitive, but, taken together, they embody 
a point of view and define problems that are different from those of general 
psychology or general sociology (Swanson 1965, 1968, 1980). They tell us 
why it is Important to have a psychology that is genuinely social. Here 
are some of their main conclusions: 

1. On the origins of a person or self: Individuals become persons by 
learning from other people who possess the ability to take account of their 
own and others’ minds. However these abilities first developed in prehis- 
tory, that is the way selves now originate. 

2. On the nature of a person or self: People find it profitable to behave 
as persons and they learn to protect their ability to do so, to protect it 
from bodily demands and environmental pressures. They are simultaneous- 
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ly organisms, behavers, and persons and have special requirements and 
capacities in each of these three aspects of their being. Problems in one 
aspect do not necessarily affect the others in any appreciable way—for 
example, one can be racked with guilt yet biologically healthy. As organ- 
isms, people feed on chemical nutrients; as behavers, on stimulation and 
reinforcement; as persons, on such things as love, respect, and justification. 

3. On the destiny of persons: An individual’s organization and activities 
as a person are socially constituted—structured as well as acquired in social 
relations. This includes the person’s definition of his own interests, of the 
interests of others, of interests they hold collectively, and of his and their 
pursuit of all three sorts of interests. He finds, therefore, complementarities 
and conflicts between his personhood and his body, between his individual- 
ity and his involvement with others. He is capable of losing himself in 
shared worlds of meaning——in hypnosis, for example, or in a calling, or 
when attending a movie. He is capable of reflective thought, of anticipating 
both the distant future and merely possible futures, and is capable of 
humor, play, and madness. 

4. On what it is that persons will find of greatest value: Is it power? 
Domination? Intimacy? Punishment? Immersion in transcendent causes? 
Justification? Respect? Loss of self? The suggestions are all too many. 

Well through the 1950s, this set of questions and conclusions was rarely 
the framework for research by social psychologists outside sociology. To- 
day, most of its ingredients inform the work of leading investigators from 
all backgrounds. For example, the social learning theory of Albert Bandura 
began with his recognition that learning among humans occurs in part 
according to principles not found among other animals, specifically, in the 
extensiveness of vicarious learning (learning from models or through imi- 
tation), in the central role of symbolic processes, and in the importance of 
a feeling of self-efficacy. Or, to take another important development, studies 
of person perception and attribution are aimed at understanding the pro- 
cesses by which people become aware of the contents of their own and 
others’ minds and the scope and accuracy of their awareness. The cognitive 
developmentalism of Piaget rests on his assumption that reflective intel- 
ligence arises from social experiences and that the internalized principles of 
reflective thought are those of a logic of social life. The treatment of moral 
development found in Kohlberg sees advancing stages of moral judgment as 
springing from the experience of social relations governed by progressively 
more abstract controls, controls that are cultural in nature. The psycho- 
dynamic interpretations of modern ego psychology make the strong as- 
sumption that psychodynamics are, in large measure, an internalized social 
dynamics. 

These examples show that perspectives and problems once distinctive of 
sociological thought in social psychology have been widely diffused. But 
Rosenberg and Turner’s handbook shows us something surprising: socio- 
logically based social psychologists are found infrequently among empirical 
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investigators of these same problems, the problems strategic for the very 
orientation that sociologists once proposed as giving the field its form. 

There are exceptions. There are the efforts by some sociolinguists, ethno- 
methodologists, and their near relations to uncover a grammar of communi- 
cation—a set of principles for sharing thoughts and feelings or seeming to 
do so. As Grimshaw’s chapter makes clear, important beginnings on this 
difficult project have been made. Then there is the work on the social psy- 
chology of emotions. As James and Cooley suggested, the very definition of 
almost all emotions is a statement of an individual’s feelings about his self 
in its relations with other persons. If that is so, social psychology should 
be the basis for an understanding of emotions. Gordon’s chapter shows that 
there is great interest in this possibility but little by way of theoretical 
development or empirical demonstration that takes us beyond the initial 
insights. What is more troubling—and in contrast to the efforts to uncover 
a grammar of communication—there is no sign that key problems and 
puzzles are being defined and made the subject of research. Work on this 
subject is, then, at a very early stage. There are also the studies, performed 
largely by Berger, Cohen, Zelditch, and their colleagues at Stanford, on the 
growth and meaning of status in small groups. They have sometimes used 
social relations more as the site for testing hypotheses about the effects of 
vague cues or indirect reinforcement than as themselves problematic, and 
they have yet to clarify the relative value of their cognitivist emphasis 
on expectation states as against a social learning approach to the same 
problems. They are, however, struggling with key phenomena and learning 
how to get at crucial data. Finally, there are the studies of social exchange, 
studies that are well developed and too well known to require more than 
passing mention. These last, it seems to me, are at present the largest em- 
pirical product of sociologists working on the more general questions in 
social psychology. 

But how shall we explain the lack of greater attention to what seem 
central topics? Why have research and theory on attribution, social atti- 
tudes, and interpersonal attraction come almost entirely from psycholo- 
gists? The chapters by Singer, Hill, and Backman make the situation plain 
but provide no answer. If a case can be made for the social constitution 
of much of personality, its developmental phases and its dynamics, why 
are so few studies aimed at questions about the action of persons and not 
just questions about self-concepts? (I note the work of Bales and his stu- 
dents as a great exception and also note that it is not explicated in this 
handbook.) Is it simply that most social psychologists are untrained in as- 
sessing personal functioning or lack an organizational infrastructure to 
support the necessary longitudinal studies? If normativity, legitimacy, and 
the like are somehow intrinsic to relations, where is the research on the 
conditions in which they inhere or arise? The list of such questions is long, 
and the handbook does not generally bring before us the agenda that a 
sociological social psychology might help us pursue. 

What it does make clear is that the overwhelming majority of sociolo- 
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gists working in social psychology have had another special interest: an 
interest in the human meaning and interpersonal relations characteristic of 
modern societies and of the organizations and social movements particular 
to them. Here are the field studies and surveys and the close analyses of 
published documents, all aimed at understanding such things as the nature 
and consequences of mass communications, public opinion, ethnic symbol- 
ism, conformity and deviance; the consent if not the consensus of the 
governed; the reported spread of alienation, narcissism, powerlessness, or 
anomie; the studies of variations in self-esteem, in isolation, and social 
connectedness; the meaning of participation in social movements and civic 
life and of the growth of riots, crowds, and rebellions, of prejudice and 
alliance, of rationality, rationalization, and disenchantment. We can take 
great pride in this array of contributions, and many of these studies involve 
the development of general theoretical statements. In almost all of these 
studies, however, the designs employed and the variables actually mea- 
sured are more appropriate for research on particular societies, organiza- 
tions, and cultures than for the study of general problems. In short, there 
is a pronounced interest in historical questions and macro-social phenom- 
ena; much less interest in general questions about socialization, personal- 
ity, interaction, and the emergence of collective relations. 

Consider, finally, the distance between this focus on the human meaning 
of modern societies and either the rhetoric of sociological social psychology 
or the theories presented to students as being basic to the field. Or, per- 
haps, the distance is not great. Perhaps the real reason for continued com- 
mitment to symbolic interactionism is not that many scholars expect to 
transform it from metatheory to a scientific theory or to derive anything 
from it or empirically to test any derivation. Perhaps its attraction is spe- 
cifically as metatheory: a set of assumptions about behavior and person- 
ality that enable sociologists thereafter to take their essential nature for 
granted and to study only the variations in behavior and personality made 
salient by modern history. Or is there another explanation? I can think of 
no question before the field that has broader implications. 
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Raymond Boudon, a professor of sociology at the University of Paris, is 
a methodclogical individualist. It is now 40 years since F. A. Hayek coined 
the term “methodological individualism,” which Karl Popper soon adopted. 
Popper agreed with Hayek that social phenomena have to be explained 
in terms of actions by individuals, that “the ‘actions’ of collectives, such 
as states or social groups, must be reduced .. . to the actions of human 
individuals” (The Open Society and Its Enemies, 3d rev. ed. [London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957], 2:91). Both Hayek and Popper have 
emphasized that the interaction between a number of individuals may well 
have consequences which no one intended or even expected. Hayek picked 
_ out from Adam Ferguson’s Essay on the History of Civil Society (Edin- 
burgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1966) the phrase “the result of human 
action but not... of human design” (p. 122) and used it as the title for 
an essay in which he referred to such famous examples as Mandeville’s 
“private vices, public benefits” and Adam Smith’s “invisible hand.” Popper 
went so far as to suggest that it is these unintended results of human inter- 
action that form the subject matter of all social science. 

In modern game theory we have a useful tool for analyzing the inter- 
action of two or more actors and for explaining not only how unintended 
“public benefits’ may emerge but also how seemingly rational choices 
on the parts of individuals may yield results that are disadvantageous 
to everyone involved, as, for example, in the so-called Prisoner’s Dilemma 
situations. Recent works of importance in this field are Thomas C. 
Schelling’s Micromotives and Macrobehavior (New York: Norton, 1978) 
and Jon Elster’s Ulysses and the Sirens (New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1979). This kind of analysis seems able to produce results 
that are both surprising and convincing, and its application in sociology 
promises to help this discipline to transcend commonsense understanding 
and thereby earn the right to be called a science. 

Boudon‘s book, which was first published as La Logique du social in 
1979 (Paris: Hachette), represents the kind of sociologizing that results 
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from following the program of methodological individualism and explor- 
ing the unintended results of human interaction. The author is well known 
for his work in methodology (see, e.g., his The Logic of Social Explana- 
tion [Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin, 1974]) and for his studies of 
social mobility and higher education in France (see his Education, Oppor- 
tunity, and Social Inequality [New York: Wiley, 1974]). It was during 
the latter studies that he encountered phenomena which resulted from 
government action but which did not at all match the intentions or ex- 
pectations of the government. He managed to explain such malfunctions 
by constructing models to show how the outcome of each individual’s 
choice depended on what others chose. This led him to look for similar 
phenomena in other areas. He found that classical sociologists like Marx, 
Tocqueville, and Durkheim had been attentive to paradoxes of this kind, 
although they did not always analyze them correctly. In 1977 he collected 
a number of his own papers on what he had come to call “perverse effects” 
in a volume entitled Effets pervers et ordre social (2d ed. [Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1979]). In a foreword to the second edition he 
suggests that perhaps “emergent effects,” “effects of composition,” and 
“dialectical effects” are better terms than the one used in the title. 

The Logic of Social Action is less specialized, attempting to show how 
an individualistic approach can illuminate all kinds of social phenomena, 
unique as well as recurring, dynamic as well as static. The main thrust 
of the arguments is, however, the same as in the previous work, which 
to my knowledge has not yet been translated into English, although it 
deserves to be. 

In the first chapter, the views of Pareto and Durkheim are taken as 
starting points for an attempt to answer the question, What is sociology? 
Here and elsewhere in the book we meet an interpretation.of Durkheim 
which presents him as so much less of a holist than is usual that it looks 
unnatural or forced. Since the purpose of the book is not to present the 
thoughts of the sociological classics, let us not quarrel with the high- 
handedness of such interpretations. The outcome of the first chapter is 
a set of propositions to the effect that “the phenomena in which sociol- 
ogists are interested are conceived as able to be explained by the structure 
of the system of interaction in which these phenomena emerge,” that “the 
logical atom of sociological analysis is . . . the individual actor’ who acts 
“in a context of constraints,” and that “sociology must, in numerous cases, 
use more complex schemes of analysis of individual action than those 
used, for example, by economists” (pp. 16-17). This last point means 
that rationality in actions turns out to be a rather ambiguous notion (p. 150). 

The second chapter gives examples of concrete historical events which 
can be explained sociologically by game-theoretical models such as “the 
Prisoner’s Dilemma” and “chicken.” In subsequent chapters, too, the 
author arrives at his general principles by examining concrete examples, 
some from his own research, others from that of other sociologists, classical 
or contemporary. This makes the book comparatively easy to read, as 
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behooves an elementary introduction. While chapters 3 and 4 deal with 
social systems and chapters 5 and 6 with social change, the last two chap- 
ters, 7 and 8, go into epistemological questions on which the author has 
important and reasonable things to say, but he has so little space to say 
them that his points are often presented without the necessary nuances, 
qualifications, and discussions. 

In the treatment of social systems Boudon distinguishes between those 
in which individuals have specific roles (“functional systems’’——a rather 
misleading designation) and those in which this is not the case (“inter- 
dependent systems’—this should really have been “systems of interdepen- 
dence”). This distinction is of course one of degree, and it raises important 
issues concerning the elements of the model of the actor: What counts 
as constraints, and what enters into the motives, values, or aims of the 
actor? There are always norms limiting his choice of means for reaching 
his goals, and some of them, at least, will be interiorized. Boudon seems to 
include these with the external constraints, but don’t they belong, rather, 
to the elements determining the choice within the area of freedom left 
open by the constraints? A full explanation, then, should include an 
account of why the actor has the norms, motives, values, or aims that 
make him choose the actual action. In many cases—-too many?—these 
are taken as given, which often means that we attribute only simple selfish 
motives to actors. Also, if one takes social structures as constraints, as 
Boudon repeatedly urges us to do, is not the translator right in claiming 
in his introduction that “as a good methodological individualist” Boudon 
should have “referred such constraints back to the perception of in- 
dividuals” (p. xiii)? 

In order to solve what the translator calls “the problems of the social 
action perspective (p. xii), one has to introduce a theory of motivation 
that takes account of normative factors. The translator, the British 
sociologist David Silverman, has in The Theory of Organisation (London: 
Heinemann, 1970) adopted a point of view similar to that of Boudon— 
he calls it “the action approach’”—and although he does not think that 
his French colleague has solved the said problems, one can understand 
why he has found the book worth translating. In particular, the chapters 
on social change contain interesting and original analyses, although they 
may be rather difficult for the kind of reader the book aims at. 

The Logic of Social Action is meant to be used for elementary, introduc- 
tory courses. Its contents, however, do not match those of the usual under- 
graduate course on social theory, nor does it pretend to give an overall 
view of sociological work. Rather, it is intended for courses that, in the 
words of the translator, are concerned with teaching “an ability to reason 
sociologically” (p. vii). It has many merits that might make an Amer- 
ican teacher want to try it for a course in sociological analysis, but there 
are shortcomings too. It is somewhat uneven, linguistically it bears the 
stamp of being a translation, and references in the notes are given to 
French editions when these exist. Will not the American student or teacher 
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who wants to follow up on a point briefly treated in the text feel frus- 
trated by being referred to “t.I, p. 22” of Economie et société by Max 
Weber or to La Foule solitaire by David Riesman? Can he not reason- 
ably demand to be given page numbers in Michel Crozier’s Tke Bu- 
reaucratic Phenomenon instead of those in the French original? It is a 
pity that Silverman and his wife, who assisted him, have not taken the 
trouble to anticipate such demands on the part of the English-speaking 
public for which he claims that “this French book is particularly appro- 
priate” (p. xiii). Silverman even suggests that the tone of the book is 
“un-French”; Boudon owes more to Anglo-American traditions than to 
Continental ones and is reproached for neglecting or dismissing important 
trends in Continental sociology such as structuralism and critical theory. 
But why should he go out of his way to discuss such trends, with which 
he has little or no sympathy? One of the main attractions of The Logic 
of Social Action is the way in which it persistently explores the viability 
and fruitfulness of a single approach. 


For Weber: Essays on the Sociology of Fate. By Bryan S. Turner. Boston: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1981. Pp. x+408. $30.00. 


Robert J. Antonio 
University of Kansas 


The structural theme in Weber’s substantive sociology has often been 
ignored or understated. Bryan Turner counters this by arguing that the 
subjectivist elements of Weber’s methodology—the emphases on beliefs, 
interpretive sociology, and methodological individualism—are not employed 
centrally in his comparative studies of civilizations or in his analyses of 
modern capitalism. For Weber: Essays on the Sociology of Fate elaborates 
an issue that concerned Turner in his earlier Weber and Islam (Boston: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1974, pp. 174-75). Turner’s “principal thesis” 
in For Weber is “that, while Weber is formally committed to verstehende 
soztologie, in practice his overwhelming sense of fate drives him in an 
entirely different direction. The main theme of Weberian sociology centers 
on the unintentional consequences of human action which Weber regards 
as either meaningless or malevolent” (p. 352~53). This argument is im- 
portant and controversial because it calls for a structuralist rereading of 
Weber. 

The present study is divided into four loosely integrated sections: 
Marxism, religion, development, and capitalism. The articles in these sec- 
tions, which frequently digress from the central theme, constitute a col- 
lection of essays, rather than a treatise. Also, the work is not exegetical. 
Instead, it is an attempt to demonstrate the power of the structural 
interpretation of Weber by applying it to diverse substantive issues. For 
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example, Turner uses Weber’s metasociology of fate to analyze the pro- 
fessionalization of British nursing, imperialism and dependency in Iran, 
and the long-term development of Western family structure. In each case, 
the analysis yields both interesting and unconventional conclusions: 
Florence Nightingale’s adoption of the nun as the role model for nurses 
helped to generate the professionalization and secularization of nursing; 
Iran’s underdevelopment derives from a weak state apparatus rather than 
from the overarching state power posited by theories of Asiatic despotism; 
and the structural transformation of the family is not part of the move- 
ment from feudalism to capitalism, as is held in classical theory, but occurs 
with the changing property and institutional relations of late capitalism. 
Though their substantive foci differ radically, the thrust of the essays 
reflects Turner’s position that “a set of objective, underlying structures 
.. . determine human agents as the bearers of structural forces” (p. 33). 
He believes that the “inner meaning of Weber’s sociology treats individual 
intentions and purpose as determined by the fateful working out of ob- 
jective constraints” (p. 45). Turner’s applications illustrate that the 
Weberian approach uncovers structural determinants beneath the common- 
sense reality of ideological surface phenomena. This theme explains 
Turner’s allusion to Althusser (For Marx) in the title of this book. 

Turner’s work can be seen as a critical response to those who portray 
Weberian thought as the antipode of Marxism. He implies that many 
Marxists and conventional sociologists alike equate the whole of Weber’s 
project with his neo-Kantian methodological position. As a result, Weber’s 
sociology is wrongly perceived as a subjectivist, voluntarist, and indi- 
vidualist enterprise. Turner disputes this portrayal and situates Weber 
close to Marx by claiming that the core of Weber’s thought is “the in- 
evitable fatefulness of historical processes in which human intentionality 
is always undermined and denied by its social consequences” (p. 110). 
This position is similar to that expressed in Marx’s famous dictum that 
“men make their own history, but not of their own free will” (p. 18). 
Turner rebuts both the Marxist dismissal of Weber as a bourgeois idealist 
and the Parsonian claim that structural functionalism shares an idealist 
foundation with Weberian thought. Turner’s point is that, though the 
Weberian approach can by no means be considered identical with the 
Marxian, they share a similar structural determinism and for that reason 
should not be considered contradictory. 

Support for Turner’s position can be found in Weber’s texts. Even the 
analysis of the Protestant ethic, which is often used to uphold subjectivist 
interpretations, can be viewed so as to be consistent with Turner’s argu- 
ment. In The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, Weber stresses 
unintended consequences shaped by historical contingencies and socio- 
economic developments: the Protestant ethic contributed to the rise of 
secular capitalism, not to the intended ascetic, Christian social order. 
Turner is correct that much of Weber’s substantive sociology cannot be 
grasped through the lens of a subjectivist methodology. For example, his 
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analysis of the decline of Rome stresses its eclipse as a conquest empire, 
the increased cost and scarcity of slaves, and the enserfment of the 
peasantry. The tenets of interpretive sociology provide little insight into 
the specific logic of this study. 

Despite the merits of Turner’s approach, the present work has some 
important weaknesses. The most significant problems are the failure to 
present adequate textual support for his argument and the insufficient 
elaboration of Weber’s position. This means that Weber’s implicit struc- 
turalist style of analysis is never made explicit. Weber’s concept of 
structure, his applications of it, and its connections to other structural- 
ist approaches (particularly Althusserian) are not precisely stated. More- 
over, Turner fails to consider the relations between the neo-Kantian 
methodological assumptions and structuralism within Weber’s substantive 
sociology. He implies that, if the methodological essays are ignored, the 
remainder of Weber’s corpus can be grasped through the structuralist 
perspective. However, Weber’s neo-Kantianism colors much of his general 
sociology. It is not contained exclusively in his explicitly methodological 
writings. For example, Weber’s ideas about value conflict, which derive 
directly from his methodological assumptions, influence strongly his sub- 
stantive claims about the dominance of formal rationality, the inevitability 
of domination, the role of politics, the strengths of parliamentary democ- 
racy, and the problems of socialism. 

Weber’s methodological writings are largely philosophical reflections 
aimed at debunking reified conceptions of collectivities and criticizing the 
conflation of empirical claims and valuative positions. They were not 
intended to be the basis for subjectivist sociological techniques. Though 
Weber’s methodological reflections do not address the structuralist logic 
of his substantive sociology, I am not convinced that they contradict it to 
the degree that Turner suggests. Weber’s methodology focuses on intended 
action, while his substantive sociology emphasizes unintended consequences. 
From a Weberian position, social actors are “free” to choose lines of 
action (even irrational ones) but cannot escape the determining power of 
their consequences. The first maxim steers away from the vulgar determin- 
ism of materialist reflection theory, and the second avoids vulgar idealism. 

Because he devotes attention only to Weber’s structuralism and does 
not carefully investigate the methodological assumptions, Turner exag- 
gerates the alleged discontinuity between Weber’s substantive and meth- 
odological writings and oversimplifies the relations between the two. This 
is an important issue because some of the major substantive differences 
between Marxian and Weberian sociology derive from the meta-assump- 
tions contained in their respective methodologies. An explanation of the 
relationship between Weberian thought and Marxism requires not only a 
critique of interpretations that overstate the contradictions between the 
two but also an elaboration of the bases of the concrete differences that 
separate them. Turner’s book provides a powerful broadside against those 
who claim that Weber and Marx are in total opposition, but it lacks the 
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detailed analysis needed to clarify the nature and limits of the connections 
between the two traditions. 


The Rise of Western Rationalism: Max Webers Developmental History. 
By Wolfgang Schluchter. Translated with an introduction by Guenther 
Roth, Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1981. 
Pp. xxvii+-178. $20.00. 


David Gartman 
University of South Alabama 


It has taken American sociology almost half a century to challenge the 
interpretation of Weber’s sociology provided by Talcott Parsons. A gen- 
eration of young sociologists, Anthony Giddens and Randall Collins fore- 
most among them, have struggled against the current to show that Weber 
was not an anti-Marxist idealist, focusing primarily on the normative 
basis of social action, but that he stressed equally material interests in 
a manner compatible with an undogmatic Marxism. But just when the 
functionalist interpretetion of Weber is in retreat on this side of the 
Atlantic, it seems to be gaining ground on the other side, as evidenced 
by this translation of Wolfgang Schluchter’s exegesis of Weber’s develop- 
mental history, which presses Weber back into the service of a neo- 
evolutionary functionalism. 

Schluchter’s purpose in The Rise of Western Rationalism is the recon- 
struction of Weber’s sociology around what he takes to be its unifying 
theme—the historical development of the unique cultural complex of the 
West, known as rationalism. Weber’s is not a universal history, a theory 
of universal social stages through which all societies pass, but a develop- 
mental history, a theory of the specific stages of Western cultural de- 
velopment. The author seeks to reconstruct this history exclusively on 
the level of ideas. Although Weber recognized the importance of interests 
in shaping history, he is said to have attributed to ideas an autonomous 
logic of development that may be studied in isolation. So, with the help 
of the contemporary neo-evolutionary theories of Talcott Parsons, Jiirgen 
Habermas, and Niklas Luhmann, Schluchter seeks to draw out of Weber 
a sequence of social stages unique to the West. 

The theoretical basis of this reconstruction is explicitly functionalist. 
Every historical society solves the universal functional problems through 
the institutionalization of a world view, which defines the values on 
which social action is based. By analyzing these world views and their 
institutionalizations, we may distinguish several basic social configurations 
in the development of the West. And within each basic configuration, 
several historical variants are possible. Weber’s sociology, Schluchter con- 
tends, implicitly postulates such a developmental sequence of basic social 
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configurations and historical variants in its explication of the origins of 
Western rationalism. The proof of this contention is developed in a high- 
ly detailed and formalistic analysis of Weber’s treatment of ethics, law, 
and domination, replete with typologies and Parsonian cross-classifications. 

The development of the ethical component of world views, which defines 
the values governing social relations, reveals the general processes of 
rationalization undergone by basic social configurations. In this realm 
Weber sees abstraction, universalism, and relativism driving development. 
The basis for making ethical judgments gradually develops from sub- 
stantive, personalistic norms to formal principles which apply to all but 
which are conceived as socially relative. Changes in the law, which is an 
institutionalization of such ethical values, parallel this development. Polit- 
ical organization, which embodies and enforces ethical and legal concep- 
tions, undergoes a similar process of abstraction and universalization, 
passing from the personal and substantive structures of traditional domi- 
nation to the impersonal and formal structures of bureaucratic domination. 
Schluchter unifies these separate strands of development in a grand evolu- 
tionary scheme composed of three basic social configurations. After pass- 
ing through primitive civilization and archaic and historical civilization, 
the development of the West culminates in modern civilization. In this 
capitalist and bureaucratic society, the social order no longer institution- 
alizes the values of this or that group, but merely guarantees a frame- 
work of formal and universal rights within which the irreconcilable con- 
flict of individual values can take place. In a final chapter, the author 
seeks to accommodate Weber’s sociology of religion to this scheme, arguing 
that ascetic Protestantism facilitates the depersonalization of social rela- 
tions characteristic of modern Western rationalism. 

Schluchter’s functionalist interpretation almost totally ignores a central 
Weberian concept-—interests. While the author places exclusive emphasis 
on the normative basis of social action, Weber saw action as motivated 
by an intricately interwoven complex of normative ideas and material 
interests. He conceptualized the societal institutions resulting from such 
action not as the fulfillment of functional needs but as the products of 
struggles of particular groups to secure their interests. It is the crucial 
role of cultural institutions in organizing and legitimating these interests 
that provides for Weber the key to cultural development, not some auton- 
omous logic of ideas. For example, he showed that a crucial determinant 
in the formalization of law is the political struggle of groups with interests 
favorable and opposed to this process. 

It is also difficult to be convinced by any treatment of Weber’s concept 
of formal rationality that does not address the subsequent critique of the 
Frankfurt school. Marcuse, Habermas, and others have argued that ab- 
stract, instrumental reason leaves itself open to determination from the 
outside by the institutionalized inequalities of class power. But in Schluch- 
ter’s positive interpretation of the bureaucratic capitalist state, there is 
no recognition of the effects of the inequitable distribution of power and 
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wealth, an oversight of which Weber himself was seldom guilty. 

In my judgment, advances in Weberian sociology lie in the direction 
of a merger with Marxian ideas to form a unified conflict sociology, not 
in forcing it back into a functionalist framework with which it has 
little in common. 


American Politics: The Promise of Disharmony. By Samuel P. Huntington. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, Belknap Press, 1981. Pp. 
xli+303. $15.00. 


Amitai Etzioni 
George Washington University and Center for Policy Research 


Sociologists such as Max Weber and Talcott Parsons have pointed out 
the inevitable tension between value systems and societal-institutional ones. 
The value systems tend to be more internally consistent than the societal 
ones. Value systems can coalesce around one key theme; societal systems 
must have a multiplicity of functions whose needs are partially incom- 
patible—production and tension management, allocation and cohesion. In 
revolutionary movements, before they take over, relatively coherent social 
structures are possible, as the instrumental needs continue to be served 
(however poorly) by the old regime. However, when the revolution comes, 
the new regime as a rule soon “compromises,” as it must now attend to 
instrumental as well as expressive needs. This compromise is disappoint- 
ing to the true believers and often sows the first seeds of a new revolu- 
tionary movement. It also nourishes the utopian quest for a perpetual 
revolution. 

While the tension between value systems and societal systems is in- 
evitable, social scientists tend to choose sides from which to tackle the 
problem. Those whose bent is more critical use the coherence of the value 
system to berate the societal system for its laxities and perversions. This 
is the underlying theme of Robert Michels’s Political Parties (New York: 
Dover, 1959) and Gunnar Myrdal’s An American Dilemma (New York: 
Harper, 1944). Those who take the other side point to the romantic ideal- 
ism of the proponents of the value system and speak in defense of the 
institutional structure. Samuel Huntington is a leader of the second camp. 

Without referring to the major sociologists who worked this issue before 
him, Huntington finds in American history the age-old tension between 
egalitarian values and the institutional need for authority. (Ideally, people 
will all share in decision making and legitimate the outcome and comply 
voluntarily. Practically, power relations are inevitable.) However, Hunting- 
ton does not see these forces as two legitimate sides of a social-moral 
dilemma, nor does he find any value in the resulting tension. He views 
American society as a structure challenged by forces of passion which 
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endanger the state. He blames the romantic notions of egalitarianism for 
the fact that the American state is weak, lacking in coherence and stream- 
lined authority; instead we have checks and balances, and a cluster of 
uncoordinated institutions. 

In American Politics: The Promise of Disharmony Huntington analyzes 
four periods in American history in which “credal passion” broke out to 
wreak its demagoguery: the Revolutionary prelude of the 1760s and 1770s, 
the Jacksonian era, the Populist-Progressive age, and the protest move- 
ments of the 1960s. Each period presented a demand for greater sharing 
of power, but greater sharing makes government less tidy and orderly. 

Above all, Huntington is troubled by the passion, enthusiasm, and emo- 
= tionality which mark these periods. Such times are followed by periods of 
cynicism when the public realizes that ideals and practices cannot be 
bridged. Maybe, Huntington implies, we would not. fall so hard if our 
dreams were less lofty. Another reviewer preceded me in concluding that 
Huntington’s message is, “If that is what we must expect, then prudence 
might suggest that we curb our aspirations and settle for achieving what we 
can” (Andrew Hacker, New York Times Book Review, November 15,1981). 

In my judgment, the conclusion reflects a lack of understanding of the 
value of creative conflict; if we start by acquiescing to a compromise, it 
will be less rich in ideals, more pragmatic, and perhaps less effective than 
it might have been. The book is also a thinly veiled attack against the 
youth of the 1960s as emotional, utopian, and revolutionary and articulates 
a quite open quest for a more structured and authoritarian America. 


Public Values and Private Power in American Politics. Edited by J. David 
Greenstone. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1982. Pp. xiv-+286. 
$20.00. 


Richard H. Ogles 
University of Colorado at Denver 


Public Values and Private Power in American Politics consists of eight 
essays, written by his former students, in honor of Grant McConnell. The 
topics discussed reflect McConnell’s interest in the presidency in particular 
and in special interest groups and public values in general. But most of 
the essays are concerned not with explicating McConnell’s views but with 
extending his kind of analysis beyond critical pluralism to the structural 
analysis of aspects of American politics. 

In the first section two different theoretical perspectives are set forth. 
In one, J. David Greenstone is at pains to disclose the bipolarity of 
American liberalism and therefore also, supposedly, of American politics. 
He does plausibly argue for the bipolarity of “empiricist” and “substantive 
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standards” liberalism——that is, the difference between those who stress 
the desires and interests of individuals and those who emphasize self- 
development according to culturally specified standards. This is illustrated 
by controversies over slavery. But this analysis of ideological battles does 
not convincingly demonstrate that these ideas were all that fundamental 
to people’s political actions otherwise. 

The second perspective, by Mark Kesselman, is explicitly Marxist, with 
emphasis on historical analysis and class struggle. However, he devotes 
most attention to outlining the history of pluralism within political science 
and little to an alternative analysis of American politics. Nevertheless, 
his critique of McConnell (and, as it turns out, indirectly of Greenstone) 
indicates the divergence between the ideology of pluralism and the class 
nature of the relation of the economy and polity, especially with regard 
to the crises, both domestic and international, attendant on the decline 
of U.S. hegemony in the world capitalist system. His analysis is also 
helpful in conceptually locating the other essays, for they are all repre- 
sentative of liberal perspectives in political science. 

One would have hoped for a liberal and a radical essay in each of the 
sections, on the American executive, interest groups, and cities in a federal 
system. Although this is not the place to attempt to remedy this deficiency, 
a few observations regarding the lack of a consideration of class conflict 
in three of the other essays seem appropriate. 

Matthew A. Crenson appreciates the structural change in city govern- 
ment from bossism to the new bureaucracy. But he shows no recognition 
of the role of capitalist elites in the reform government movement, as, for 
example, through the National Civic Federation. Although he does see 
some “nationalizing tendencies” at present, he does not seem to grasp 
the fundamental reasons for the structural changes he describes: namely, 
that working-class struggles needed to be politically counteracted from the 
capitalist point of view, given the latter’s need for capital accumulation 
which entails the expansion of the functions of city government. 

Karen Orren details some of the history of the incorporation of organized 
labor into corporatist structures. But she does not view this long, sad 
process as an attempt to institutionalize class conflict. Rather, she seems 
to accept the “economic” demands of big union leaders as appropriate 
and sufficient. At least she does not recognize militant demands for more 
control over the production process itself. Nevertheless, she develops the 
following interesting thesis: “Organized labor’s ability to induce rather 
than conform to monetary policy has dominated its relations with the 
administrative branch of government since the 1950s” (p. 192). But it is 
interesting precisely because it shows that this aspect of class struggle 
has been brought into the administrative branch of government itself. How- 
ever, this has not occurred without class contradictions, especially those 
engendered by rank-and-file demands which cannot be accommodated 
through the coopted union hierarchy, which Orren does not develop. 
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Paul E. Peterson discusses the structural limitations of a federal system 
of government on redistribution efforts by the central government and 
recommends a number of structural changes which in his view would make 
federal redistributive programs more effective, for example, revenue shar- 
ing. In this context he also claims that “fundamentally, the ruling elite 
hypothesis is unable to cope with the signal accomplishment of antipoverty 
programs: their capacity to open up local political systems to previously 
excluded groups” (p. 265). Perhaps he is unaware that these programs 
excluded blacks, the poor, etc., from policymaking decisions and that they 
were, in fact, to the advantage of capitalist interests such as mortgage 
bankers and insurance companies. Moreover, since these minority groups 
were not able to compete effectively with the latter interests on a national 
level, they had to organize locally. For an argument which might well 
be taken as a rebuttal to Peterson, see Kesselman’s analysis of relative 
state autonomy (pp. 58-59), wherein he discusses the role of the state in 
mediating class conflict in order to stabilize capitalism. 

This book is important because it exhibits the difference between liberal 
political scientists who use the vocabulary of structural analysis and 
Marxists who distinguish basic social structures and processes from ‘‘super- 
structural” ones. Since Marxists take class struggle to represent the inter- 
action of these two, they can explain, as the “liberal structuralists” can- 
not, why particular political structures arose and how they operate toward 
future structural changes. The present political structures have emerged 
out of past class struggles, and the contradictions entailed in present class 
struggles determine in large part future political structures. 


Beyond Welfare Capitalism: Issues, Actors, and Forces in Societal Change. 
By Ulf Himmelstrand, Goran Akrne, Lief Lundberg, and Lar Lundberg. 
London: William Heinemann, 1981. Pp. xviii+370. $55.00. 


Paget Henry 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


Beyond Welfare Capitalism, by Ulf Himmelstrand et al., has three primary 
concerns. The first is to provide a systemic analysis of the growth problems 
that the advanced capitalist countries have been experiencing since the 
early 1970s. Second, in addition to this broader analysis of the problems 
of central capitalism, the work attempts to examine the Swedish case in 
particular. Third and finally, the authors attempt to demonstrate the ap- 
plicability of sociological methods of empirical verification to Marxist 
analysis. They are quite concerned about “the lack of interest in techni- 
calities among Marxists” (p. 302). These three concerns constitute the 
major goals of this work and give it its significance. 
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Separately, each of these projects would have been a substantial under- 
taking. Together they constitute a major task. Thus, it is not surprising 
that the authors come close to achieving only one of their goals—the 
analysis of the Swedish case. 

In their attempt to explain the crisis of the Swedish economy, the 
authors begin with what they consider to be one of the basic contradic- 
tions of capitalist systems: the opposition between the social character of 
the productive forces and the private character of capital accumulation 
and investment decisions. This contradiction has consistently produced de- 
cisions that are irrational from the point of view of the society as a whole 
and rational only from the point of view of the capitalist class. In the 
present period, this contradiction has been intensified by the tendencies 
toward the concentration and centralization of capital that have been 
characteristic of the monopoly phase. The result of this intensification has 
been an increase in the production of negative externalities such as pollu- 
tion, unemployment, and occupational diseases, which have become im- 
portant political issues. 

In addition to intensifying this contradiction, the above tendencies to- 
ward the concentration and centralization of capital are a part of the 
explanation for the stagnation the Swedish economy is currently experi- 
encing. These tendencies provided the structural framework for the prac- 
tice of “mark up pricing” (p. 80), the inflationary effects of which are a 
part of the stagflation problem of this economy. The persistence of these 
problems has resulted in the emergence of two crisis-producing tendencies: 
the first is the tendency for profits to fall as a result of the increasing 
cost of capital-intensive investments and a decreasing degree of labor 
exploitation; the second is the tendency for capitalists not to invest their 
profits in productive areas, but in speculative concerns. 

Further, the economic crisis produced by these tendencies has not been 
helped by the policies of the welfare state. On the contrary, the authors 
argue, the crisis has been exacerbated by them. This exacerbation has 
been produced by the shift from state interventions that were in conformity 
with the rules of the market to interventions that are not. The latter 
include such practices as subsidies to stagnant industries, which according 
to the logic of the market should have been eliminated. Thus, by main- 
taining stagnant industries and avoiding major economic and political dis- 
locations, the welfare state has contributed to the crisis of the mature 
capitalist economies. 

After completing their analysis of this crisis, the authors proceed to 
suggest a way out. This way out requires Sweden to take a further step 
along the democratic road to socialism. More specifically, the authors 
suggest that control over capital by labor through a limited system of 
worker self-management could take Sweden out of its crisis. It is in the 
hope of attaining this goal that they suggest the adoption of the Wage 
Earners Funds proposals of the Swedish Social Democratic party and the 
Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions, the central federation of blue- 
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collar unions. These proposals call for a legislated transfer of a percentage 
of annual company profits to wage-earners’ funds. These transfers would 
take the form of the annual issuing of shares to the funds, which would 
increase labor’s representation on the boards of companies. It is this in- 
crease in labor’s control over capital and investments that is supposed to 
turn the crisis around. 

However, it is here that the major weakness in the proposal arises. The 
argument that working-class decision making is more social in character 
than is that of capitalists is not enough to justify the claims that are made 
for the proposal. While indeed working-class decision making may eliminate 
some negative externalities and lessen the contradiction between the social 
character of production and the private nature of accumulation and in- 
vestment, it is not at all clear how it will eliminate stagflation and the 
exacerbating tendencies of the welfare state. In the case of the former, 
it is not enough to claim that labor-controlled enterprises tend to expand 
less and exhibit different patterns of investment than capitalist-conirolled 
ones because of the decision-making framework of labor. This does not 
amount to a real answer to the expansive tendencies of modern production. 
Similarly, the argument that links the proposal to the contradictory ten- 
dencies of the welfare state are not convincing. On needs to go beyond 
the claim that labor-controlled enterprises are less likely to get “sick” 
and hence require less state intervention. On the contrary, the case could 
be made that these state tendencies could increase with the measures pro- 
posed. In short, the arguments linking the problem and the solution are 
not compelling. | 

With regard to the other two concerns of this book, the major problem 
is one of systematization. The broader analysis of the current crisis of 
central capitalism has two major flaws. First, it is not clearly separated 
from the analysis of the Swedish case. Second, there is lack of an 
adequate comparative framework that would have allowed a more rigorous 
appropriation of the implications of the Swedish case. Consequently, the 
results of this appropriation are related in a very unsatisfactory way to 
the existing theoretical literature and to the concrete experiences of other 
mature capitalist societies. For example, the comparative framework used 
does not allow for the peculiarities of cases such as the United States, 
where the crisis has been severe but where state intervention is a lot less. 

In the attempts to introduce sociological techniques of empirical verifica- 
tion, the major methodological problems and principies are not explicitly 
thematized. Rather, the unstated methodological principle seems to be the 
following: whenever it is possible to operationalize, empirical tests are use- 
ful. The result is a mechanical mixing of Marxist, positivist, and common- 
sense methodologies that is quite unsatisfactory. The reader is left with- 
out any clear guide as to when or how these competing methodological 
principles are to be applied. But in spite of these shortcomings, the book 
makes a valuable contribution to the debate over solutions to the economic 
stagnation that the central capitalist economies are currently experiencing. 
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Socialism, Politics, and Equality. By Walter D. Connor. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1979. Pp. x+389. $20.00. 


Daniel Chirot 
University of Washington 


From its first pages to its carefully justified conclusions, passing through 
judiciously analyzed mounds of data, Socialism, Politics, and Equality is 
an excellent book. It is far more careful than the flashier works of the 
several British sociologists who have ventured on similar ground; but it 
is more lively, readable, and perceptive than the analogous books on strati- 
fication produced by American students of inequality in America. Connor 
does not hesitate to explain his ideology, but he also presents enough raw 
information to allow readers to reach their own conclusions. Mobility 
tables abound, but literary evidence, anecdotes, and a fair amount of per- 
sonal observation round out historical and contemporary descriptions to 
give a very accurate image of equality, inequality, and the reality of daily 
life for different categories of East European and Soviet citizens. 

It is one of the enduring mysteries of American university life that 
relatively few students are taught much about the socialist world. If the 
USSR is studied somewhat (but not nearly enough), Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary, from which there are more available data, remain 
exotic. “Main line” sociology, political science, and economics departments 
discourage specialization in these areas, and many believe that it is a waste 
of scarce resources to hire mere “area specialists” or to offer many courses 
about the socialist world. That may be one of the reasons for the general 
tendency of apologist intellectuals to dismiss the shortcomings of socialist 
societies so casually and of conservative ideologues to paint grotesquely 
exaggerated images of dismal failure in the East. If Connor’s book were 
required in every graduate course on stratification, and in most advanced 
undergraduate ones, too, it would begin to remedy this gap in knowledge. 
It is an almost ideal work for such purposes. 

Connor presents a series of points well buttressed by his evidence. There 
are eight main ones. 

1. Socialist societies have well-marked stratification systems which are 
not tending toward equality. If anything, as the rate of economic growth 
slows, they are likely to become more rigid. If capital cannot be inherited 
under socialism, social and cultural advantages are. 

2. There has been a high degree of mobility in socialist countries. The 
primary cause of this has been economic growth and modernization. But 
the rate of mobility has not been much greater than in advanced capitalist 
societies. It has, however, almost certainly been higher than it would 
have been in these countries if they had not become socialist. 

3. Education counts more in determining a person’s occupational success 
under socialism than under capitalism. But it is precisely in this area that 
higher strata are best able to pass on their advantages to their offspring, 
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so that elite inheritance seems greater among the professional and white- 
collar elites of the East than among their Western counterparts. 

4. The ordering of prestige and reward in socialist countries is: elite 
and intelligentsia, routine nonmanuals, workers, peasants. The supposed 
advantage of workers over routine nonmanuals, which socialist sociologists 
proclaim and which Westerners have tended to accept, vanishes if sex 
is controlled for. Women are even more likely than in the West to be 
segregated into specific, badly paid clerical and lower white-collar areas. 
Socialism tends to decrease the gap between categories; it does nothing 
to change their order. In this respect, it is not very different from the West. 

5. Income distribution is somewhat more equal in Eastern than in 
Western Europe, but Hungary, Poland, Yugoslavia, Austria, and West 
Germany have almost identical quintile distributions. Given the fact that 
nonincome advantages given to members of the higher strata are so great 
in the East, some of the conclusions that might be drawn from the seeming 
relative equality of income distributions are invalidated. 

6. The rural urban split, especially in the USSR, is still very large, 
though less than before. The disadvantages of being a peasant only de- 
crease as socialist society moves up the ladder of economic development 
and the size of the peasant class decreases. Of course, the same has been 
true in Western Europe. 

7. The study of marriage and other family patterns reinforces these 
points. Higher-strata individuals in socialist societies do not intermarry 
much with lower-strata ones. They have fewer children and they educate 
them better. They have far more personal living space than Jower-strata 
persons and Setter access to cultural goods. It is through family life that 
the higher-strata members in socialist countries transmit the advantages 
that give their offspring better life chances. 

8. Power is the most unequally distributed social resource in socialist 
countries. Any observer may judge whether the personal suffering inflicted 
on socialist populations by this type of inequality is justified by the rather 
modest achievements toward greater equality. For Connor, the answer 
is clearly no. 


The Bureaucratization of Socialism. By Donald C. Hodges. Amherst: 
University of Massachusetts Press, 1981. Pp. xiii+210. $15.00. 


Bernard Beck 
Northwestern University 


Among the important issues that arise in societies called socialist are the 
persistence of distributive inequalities and the intensification of domination 
through the state. Donald C. Hodges has addressed these issues in a 
contribution to the thriving literature on bureaucratic organization in 
socialism. He is not the first to focus on the phenomenon, but he has 
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opened some intriguing avenues of theory for sociologists by finding in 
it the occasion for a full-dress class analysis of socialist societies. 

Although The Bureaucratization of Socialism is not free of polemical 
and sentimental comment, Hodges presents his theory of bureaucratic class 
structure as a proposition for understanding these societies, rather than 
as a rhetorical foundation for excoriating or excusing existing regimes. He 
does not address bureaucracy in the familiar Weberian sense. Instead, he 
examines the role of state managers and technical experts in societies 
in which the state organizes all of social life, especially production. 
Socialist writers have seen this role as problematic in two respects. Dis- 
parities in income and social privilege have appeared and grown wider 
as socialist societies developed, and power has been monopolized by an en- 
trenched and self-perpetuating corps of bureaucrats that rule these societies. 

Hodges departs from the convention that bureaucratic rule is a temporary 
transitional form in postcapitalist society, ultimately giving way to the 
classlessness implied by the end of bourgeois relations of production. He 
claims instead that it represents a new form of class society that must 
run its course before a further revolution can lead to classlessness. He in- 
vokes the Marxian analytic method to argue that bureaucratic socialism 
is a new formation based on class interest and class conflict. The argument 
requires an account of bureaucratic relations of production, of bureaucratic 
exploitation (in the Marxian sense of the appropriation of surplus by 
bureaucrats), and of the basis of class division in the organization of 
production. The attempt hinges on his claim that “organization” is a 
fourth factor of production, independent of the classic triad of land, labor, 
and instruments. The first part of the book offers this theoretical struc- 
ture, but without the richness of empirical explanation that would demon- 
strate its plausibility and that makes Marx’s work so attractive. 

On the central question of how science, technology, management, and 
organization are involved in production, Hodges is not helpful. His account 
lacks specificity; it yields only a mystification of hypothetical abstract 
forces. This is a deficiency he shares with most writers on the meaning of 
expertise and skilled work, both Marxian and non-Marxian. But many of 
the others recognize the gravity of the problem better than he. Any 
resolution of the issue will require more, and more sensitive, empirical 
observation than Hodges bothers with here. Instead, he dwells on issues 
that preoccupy the respectful student of Marx, such as explaining expertise 
in terms of the labor theory of value, estimating the rate of exploitation 
under bureaucratic domination, and tracing the theoretical relations be- 
tween bureaucrats and petty bureaucrats. The arguments are not con- 
vincing. A great deal of attention is given to questions whose answers 
yield little that is important for the remainder of the book. The only 
point of consequence that emerges is that marked differences in wages 
persist between manual workers and bureaucrats. This is old news. 

The news is that Hodges makes this differential the basis of a new 
class society, thereby making it possible for Marxists to take it seriously 
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as a structural feature of socialism, rather than an embarrassing aberra- 
tion or betrayal of the revolution, requiring only an ad hoc explanation. 
The new class is based, according to Hodges, on the monopoly of expertise. 
The argument will remind a bourgeois sociologist of the functional theory 
of stratification made popular by Kingsley Davis and Wilbert E. Moore. 
The fourth factor of production resembles knowledge and responsibility, 
the variables that presumably explain the necessity of differential rewards 
in the functionalist theory. Conventional sociology sometimes sees such 
inequality as virtually inevitable. Hodges, however, anticipates that bureau- 
cratic class society will be a short interlude and will be easily transcended, 
- once education and the development of the new working class have made 
every worker an expert. 

Relying on his theoretical claims, Hodges reviews the history of socialist 
societies and their commentators, putting bureaucratic leaders and their 
equalitarian critics in a new light. Although the bureaucratizers are not 
moving directly to a classless society, they are promoting a necessary 
next stage in social development, while their critics, faithful to revolu- 
tionary goals, are utopian. 

We should welcome a sound conceptual foundation for studying in- 
equality in socialist societies, particularly one that focuses on contradic- 
tions in the crganization of production. Hodges promises the same level 
of insight into socialist society that Marxian analysis gives into capitalism. 
But he does not deliver on that promise in this book, certainly not on 
the issues that exercise sociologists. We look in vain for useful accounts 
of the organization of the bureaucratic class, how it monopolizes expertise, 
accomplishes the domination of the working class, organizes relations in 
the workplace, or manages the institutional and sentimental affairs of 
a socialist society. That would be a persuasive demonstration of the useful- 
ness of the theory. But if we want that, we will have to do it ourselves. 


Decentralization: Sketches toward a Rational Theory. By Manfred Kochen 
and Karl W. Deutsch. Cambridge, Mass.: Oelgeschlager, Gunn & Hain, 
1980. Pp. xxiit+356. $27.50. 


Paul C. Nystrom 
University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


Kochen and Deutsch offer readers a rich set of ideas about organizational 
design. Their book on decentralization addresses an important topic, 
demonstrates the usefulness of mathematical modeling, develops a con- 
ceptual framework, and eschews ideological advocacy while forthrightly 
acknowledging the authors’ value premises. This research monograph also 
deserves attention because it exemplifies how scientific inquiry can illumi- 
nate policy issues and yield prescriptions for practitioners. 
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Many books about organizations explicitly or implicitly endorse the 
values and preferences of organizations’ dominant elites. Prescriptions 
often seek to make subordinates more contented, obedient, or productive, 
to diminish conflict, to reduce uncertainty, and so forth. In contrast, 
Decentralization consistently emphasizes services to clients. Because the 
authors chose to focus on organizations that provide services, more 
examples describe public institutions than private ones. Readers encounter 
a wide variety of service areas: health care, police, welfare, computer, 
library, telephone, justice, and neighborhood services. 

Readers who seek a comprehensive review of the literature on decentral- 
ization should not rely solely on this book, which does not purport to 
provide such a review. The book does provide an in-depth review of one 
slice of literature that some otherwise well-read organization theorists 
may not know exists. The 19-page bibliography contains many entries 
rarely cited by others, and it reflects the authors’ expertise in political 
science, operations research, and information science. The authors also 
draw on many of the more prominent studies in organization theory. Sub- 
stantial segments of the book were published previously in leading pro- 
fessional journals. 

Mathematical expressions permeate the chapters, accompanied by a host 
of figures showing differently shaped curves and by tables listing numerical 
values for variables. The authors facilitate readability by consistently 
using the same mathematical symbols to denote the otherwise overwhelm- 
ing collection of almost 100 variables. Major variables include response 
times and agencies’ loads, the latter being measured as the number of 
requests for service that clients generate per unit of time. 

Decentralization constitutes an important attribute of organizational 
structure; indeed, some would argue its primacy among structural vari- 
ables. The authors show that decentralization itself should be viewed as a 
multidimensional concept. They delineate eight dimensions, which ought 
to help future researchers to be more precise and circumscribed when 
formulating hypotheses or reporting conclusions about decentralization. 
People who seek to change organizations should view these eight dimen- 
sions as design variables that can be altered to achieve desired increases 
or decreases in decentralization. 

The authors organize the book around these eight dimensions. Much of 
the operations-research modeling has been relegated to appendices gathered 
at book's end, which may facilitate reading for people who lack sufficient 
mathematical training but which proves inconvenient for others. A final 
appendix suggests several fertile lines of future inquiry: analytical, em- 
pirical, experimental, and action-research projects. 

The first two dimensions of decentralization—pluralization and disper- 
sion—refer to the number of similar service agents or facilities and their 
geographic locations. Interestingly, these serving agents can be either 
people or machines; for example, simple bank transactions may involve 
interaction with human tellers or automated ones. Queueing theory helps 
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analysts determine the optimal number of servers by examining various 
costs associated with clients’ waiting for services to be rendered. In order 
to reduce congestion and waiting costs, managers could add more servers. 
But having more servers increases costs owing to their intermittent idleness, 
so searches for optimality here involve trade-offs between congestion and 
redundancy. 

Mathematical modeling and computer simulation are both employed to 
determine the optimal number of hierarchical levels. This leads, in turn, 
to the question of how much to delegate. Although people conventionally 
talk about delegating decision-making authority, these authors argue that 
the commodity being delegated is memory—defined as servers’ knowledge 
and their ability to apply that knowledge to clients’ requests for services. 

The following quotation illustrates the sort of findings ensuing from 
these modeling exercises: “The optimal number of specialized agents in- 
creases as the square root of the request load, the total number of 
specialties, and the unit adjustment costs increase, all of which tend to 
increase in the course of social and economic development” (p. 73). Learn- 
ing capabilities receive consideration in several models: clients learn to 
demand better services, servers learn to adjust to clients’ requests, and 
agencies learn to transform uncommitted resources into innovations. De- 
centralization affords opportunities for personal growth. Business organiza- 
tions often decentralize as a way to create more general managers capable 
of promotion to top positions. Similarly, service organizations that decen- 
tralize enable clients and staff to become more skilled, autonomous, and 
self-confident. 

A chapter on political power seems tangential; its placement breaks the 
flow of the book’s logical structure. Even so, the chapter contains some 
interesting conjectures about who will favor centralization or decentraliza- 
tion for various power reasons. 

The concept of first-order versus second-order change seems to underlie 
the authors’ distinction between staffs’ (or clients’) participation in current 
decisions and their participation in organizational redesigns. The latter 
type of participation provides clients with substantially more leverage to 
influence service delivery. Yet few examples exist of this form of decentral- 
ization, and so the authors end up recombining these two dimensions. 

The final chapter contains systematic inferences about how the eight 
dimensions can combine into one overall index of decentralization. An 
interesting attempt to combine all the dimensions into one figure sacrifices 
tractability. 

One of the most commendable features of this book is its unswerving 
commitment to better service for clients. The concluding recommendations 
capture this spirit: “The most valuable suggestion we can make to some- 
one faced with the decision of whether or not to decentralize their service 
organization is to take account of their clients’ opportunity costs... . We 
therefore recommend . . . decentralization decisions to make the servers 
more immediately accountable to the clients, such as installing simple 
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mechanical or electronic feedback systems reporting waiting time and 
client satisfaction” (pp. 246-47). 

Throughout the book, Kochen and Deutsch offer informed speculations 
about societal trends and their impacts on the optimal degree of decentral- 
ization. In general, trends presage further decentralization. The authors 
seem to underestimate future decentralization because they restrict their 
analyses to minimizing costs for existing services. However, trends suggest 
that people not only will be requesting greater amounts of current services, 
but that they also will be requesting improved services and entirely new 
services. And, of course, such innovations are more likely to emanate from 
decentralized organizations. 


Handbook of Organizational Design. Vol. 1: Adapting Organizations to 
Their Environments. Edited by Paul C. Nystrom and William H. Starbuck. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1981. Pp. 560. $29.95. 


Thomas E. Drabek 
University of Denver 


Maintaining a proper sense of perspective on one’s research and academic 
discipline—even one’s life—can be problematic at times. But after a par- 
ticularly taxing day, have you ever picked up a volume of your favorite 
encyclopedia? Mentally floating across time and place, pondering the range 
of individual actions that culminated in a painting or a poem, an election 
or a war, a steam engine or a formula for determining a satellite’s path, - 
you may find that your daily activities assume a new context. Of course, 
perhaps the only time you have consulted such a tool is when a specific 
bit of information was needed. If you were lucky, the topical index guided 
you there quickly. 

These thoughts jumped out at me as I was finishing my inspection of 
the outstanding contribution Paul Nystrom and Bill Starbuck, both pro- 
fessors of business administration at the University of Wisconsin—Mil- 
waukee—have created for their colleagues. 

In fields expanding as rapidly as organizational studies, few scholars, 
if any, can keep abreast of developments beyond the narrow topical areas 
most pertinent to their immediate research. Given the field’s multidisci- 
plinary quality, provincialism too frequently narrows our perspective— 
distorting our view of both disciplines and various specialized problems. 
While numerous introductions to this enterprise are available—each reflect- 
ing its author’s disciplinary blinders—to what can advanced students turn? 

Useful to many over the years, of course, has been James March’s 
Handbook of Organizations (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1965). Because of 
their markedly different formats, the collection of essays assembled by 
Nystrom and Starbuck will not preclude subsequent use of March’s volume. 
But I suspect that this new tool will prove to be as useful—and probably 
more profound in its impact. 
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This was a mammoth undertaking: eight years, they report, for this 
and its companion of about equal length. Volume 1 of Tke Handbook of 
Organizational Design is composed of 23 synthesizing statements, plus 
the editors’ introduction. The 34 participating essayists are a diverse lot, 
both in geographic base and in disciplinary niche. 

Each of their relatively focused statements dissects aspects of three 
broad topics: (1) organizations’ adaptive capabilities (e.g., “Development 
of Organizations over Time’—J. Child and A. Kieser; ‘Managerial In- 
novation” —J. Kimberly); (2) the implications of societal environments 
(e.g., “Laws, Organizations, and the Judiciary” —A. Champagne, M. Neef, 
and S. Nagel; “Planning Multinational Operations”—-R. Hawkins and I. 
Walter); and (3) interactions in interorganizational networks (e.g., “Prop- 
erties of Competing Organizations’—P. Khandwalla; “Interorganizational 
Agreements”—L. Gottfredson and P. White). While each essay stands 
alone as a fine example of intellectual craftsmanship, their sequential order- 
ing culminates in the most rigorous and comprehensive analysis of organi- 
zational phenomena available to date. 

The index of authors cited, numbering about 2,400, and especially the 
index of subjects, which totals 14 triple-column pages, enable readers to 
cut across the separate essays and rapidly locate a desired conceptual 
taxonomy. 

A multidisciplinary breadth of perspective is evidenced within several 
of the essays. For example, Richard Peterson juxtaposes the alternative 
images of entrepreneurship found within psychological, cultural, economic, 
and sociological studies. But cutting across the essays, the breadth is 
astounding. In reviewing analyses of cooperation between government and 
business, R. Chatov reaches into psychoanalytic theory and posits “regu- 
latory sadism” as a tool. And who that has observed organizational life 
has not seen paranoia? Continuing within his psychoanalytic framework, 
Chatov hits hard: “Within organizations, paranoid attitudes like anxiety, 
attribution of bad motives to others, and shared fantasies may bind people 
into collusions. The potential for shared or organizational paranoia is 
high...” (p. 497). 

In contrast to Chatov’s interpretative structure is an exacting and 
thorough summary of research on organizational roles by L. Roos and 
F. Starke which many will find helpful, especially as a teaching tool. But 
their micro-level analyses stand in sharp juxtaposition to an outstanding 
summary by S. Eisenstadt wherein three societal types (i.e., patrimonial, 
monolithic, and pluralistic) are posited as ordering organizational proper- 
ties. Transcending Eisenstadt’s cross-societal analysis is an essay by L. 
Gerlach and G. Palmer which examines organizational networks evidencing 
increased world interdependence. Both structural-functional and evolution- 
ary approaches to interdependence are summarized as backdrop, then 
through an astonishing array of literature they take the reader from 
Hoebel’s now-classic anthropological analyses of law (e.g., Comanche and 
Cheyenne vs. Ashanti developmental patterns) to the designation of the 
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properties of SPINs—that is, segmented, polycentric, integrated networks. 
Examples provided—especially the Minnesota power-line case—demon- 
strate the research opportunities represented by future analyses of trans- 
local managerial networks. 

Nystrom and Starbuck announce at the outset that they aspire to in- 
fluence. And no doubt this book will. Henceforth, for example, the nomen- 
clature offered by H. Aldrich and D. Whetten for interorganizational 
systems will enjoy widespread use. But going beyond these authors’ effort 
to identify structural qualities of such networks (e.g., density and reach- 
ability), J. Pennings challenges us to assess the dynamics of managerial 
behavior. Expanding on K. Weick’s notions of organizations reacting and 
proacting to the oligopolistic context in which they operate, Pennings 
describes 11 coping strategies used by managers of strategically interde- 
pendent organizations as they confront varied sources of uncertainty (pp. 
439-49). Here again one anticipates subsequent influence. 

Careful synthesis of previous work was the chief aim of the essayists. 
Certainly they have served the research community well through this 
effort. But Nystrom and Starbuck wished them to speak to practitioners, 
also. Thus, the word “should” crops up toward the end of several essays. 
After summarizing literature illustrating how migration and regional de- 
velopment relate to organizational behavior, R. Morrill, for example, offers 
thoughts on how organizational managers should act with respect to these 
matters. Similarly, after reviewing a wide array of organizational experi- 
ments, M. Warner concludes with six prescriptive recommendations. 

The design orientation proposed by Nystrom and Starbuck is best 
exemplified in L. Metcalf’s exceptional chapter. Viewing organizational 
learning as a political process, he juxtaposes three approaches to organiza- 
tional design: (1) loose coupling, (2) structural contingency, and (3) over- 
lap and duplication. He proceeds to examine the critical public policy 
problems inherent in designing social control processes to regulate the 
exercise of organizational effectiveness and risk taking. 

In short, this handbook—unlike other far less rigorous works carrying 
this label—is a tool that few organizational scholars will be able to do 
without. Aside from its enormous utility as both a teaching and a research 
tool, it will aid one in keeping a sense of perspective. 


Handbook of Organizational Design. Vol. 2: Remodeling Organizations 
and Their Environments, Edited by Paul C. Nystrom and William H. 
Starbuck. New York: Oxford University Press, 1981. Pp. vi--552. $29.95. 


Charles Fombrun 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Handbook is a monumental achievement. It is stylish in format, artic- 
ulate in expression, panoramic in scope, and provocative in discussion. 
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There are 45 review articles in the two-volume set, each one a carefully 
crafted snapshot of an important issue in organizational design, which 
together project an epic description of the current state of organization 
theory. 

Despite its subtitle, this is no action manual for the practitioner. Rather, 
it is a creative—if somewhat idiosyncratic—compilation of diverse ap- 
proaches to understanding the ways in which organizations and their 
environments dynamically interpenetrate one another, As such, it is no 
light reading for the uninitiated and may well leave at least one of its 
target audiences—the practitioner-—both bothered and bewildered. But to 
the researcher/academic and doctoral candidate, this is a bewitching 
attempt by editors Nystrom and Starbuck to describe the state of the art 
in organizational research. 

The selections progress from outer to inner and back. Volume 1 de- 
scribes the environmental context of organizations, with a stress on the 
constituent elements of that environment and the complex linkages bind- 
ing organizations into a network structure that includes government as 
a key actor. Volume 2, which is the focus of the remainder of this review, 
consists of 22 selections presented in two parts: part A summarizes re- 
search on various dimensions of the organization’s internal operations and 
stresses the alternative control strategies that could be pursued. The key 
words here are “jobs,” “technology,” “structure,” and “ideology.” Part 
B looks at the impact of the organization on the environment, the feed- 
back loop, as it were, in the relationship between environment and 
organization. These last 10 selections are a diverse set that address such 
issues as the role of organizations in scientific research, the consequences 
of advertising, and the maintenance of effective client-organization rela- 
tions. The last two chapters are particularly intriguing in their joint 
analysis of business and government organizations. In a selection entitled 
“Public or Private Governments?” Corinne Gilb takes a historical per- 
spective on the separation of public and private institutions, showing how 
their transformation corresponds to changes in the cultural context over 
time. Johan Olsen’s article then builds on her work in describing the nature 
of coordinated activity across the public and private sectors and addresses 
the implications of “integrated participation” in a democratic society. 

By now it should be clear that the Handbook is far from traditional. 
Every selection seems to recast the familiar into a much broader context 
that stimulates and enriches while challenging researchers to design new 
and better tools to capture these influences on organizing. Some will-be 
surprised that there are no systematic state-of-the-art reviews of theories 
of motivation, satisfaction, or leadership. Instead, theories are used as 
needed to present an innovative conceptualization. Thus, a selection by 
Steve Kerr and Larry Cummings looks at the structural substitutes of 
leadership, suggesting, as others do, that there is a continuum of design 
alternatives between intrinsic and extrinsic control strategies. 

A handbook can be boring. Like an encyclopedia, it can be a convenient 
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reference manual summarizing all the available evidence on a topic and 
freeing readers from the time-consuming task of searching through dusty 
volumes for original pieces. In an established science, this is perhaps 
the major function of a handbook. The Handbook of Organizational Design 
is different. To be sure, there are handy review articles. For instance, 
Donald Gerwin’s summary of technology-structure research is a welcome 
description of a line of inquiry which has (dare I say fortunately?) left 
the center stage of research. Similarly, Jennergren’s review of the litera- 
ture on centralization and Thomas Cummings’s integration of the group- 
behavior and job-design research are both useful compendia of past and 
current research activity. But far more exciting are the articles that dis- 
cuss alternative ways of conceptualizing and interpreting organizations-—— 
different Weltanschauungen—that specifically address the weaknesses in- 
herent in our traditional analyses of structure, job design, and motivation. 
Thus, a selection on “organizational governance” stresses the different 
forms of rationality that are brought to bear in organizational decision 
making and their implications for internal processes. A similar point is 
made, in fact, in at least two other selections where the inherent 
logic of a “technically” rational allocation of resources is challenged by 
political considerations of equity and due process or normative issues of 
intrinsic and extrinsic control by the organization. 

In a thoughtful analysis of the link between ideology and organiza- 
tion, Janice Beyer reviews the diverse strands of research that deal with 
the impact of values on decision making, their role in generating internal 
conflict and maintaining commitment, in organizational adaptation, and 
in legitimizing organizational activities in the larger social system. Lee 
Sproull’s analysis, “Beliefs in Organizations,” complements this macro 
approach. Jointly, they spell out the dimensions of a normative control 
of behavior in organizations and set the stage for a cultural analysis of 
organizational design. 

Noe! Tichy’s selection stresses the interpersonal linkages between mem- 
bers of organizations and across formal boundaries. It suggests an alternate 
perspective on the kinds of data to collect and analyses to conduct that 
challenges our usual interpretations of structure and power. Like Scott 
et al. in the selection on governance, Tichy stresses the importance of 
understanding the multiple realities of organized life and the simultaneity 
of the different paradigms we use in interpreting our research. Together, 
they suggest a metacontingent outlook to analyzing organizations, one 
that seems to say: “Tell me what you want to see and Pll tell you what 
glasses to wear.” 

It is in this sense that there are no “central debates” in the Handbook. 
Subjective and objective, psychological and sociological approaches to the 
study of behavior seem equally valid to the authors of the Handbook in- 
asmuch as they enhance our understanding of organizational phenomena. 
It is therefore in this sense especially that the Handbook is interdisci- 
plinary. No single paradigmatic allegiance inhibits the creativity of the 
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selections. Consequently, phenomenology and positivism are equally rep- 
resented. If an imbalance might be said to exist, it is in the essentially 
functionalist orientation of the discussions, a Parsonian interpretation of 
the dynamics of organized life. Latent are some disturbing questions that 
would address the role of organizations in the distribution of wealth and 
_ opportunity across the social system or the impact of organizational mem- 
bership on the cultural system, such as the disintegration of family and 
community in a meritocratic society. Such issues are of great interest to all 
social scientists and would have been welcome additions to the Handbook. 

If criticisms are possible-—-and they are difficult in this case—they must 
be addressed less to the editors and authors than to the field as a whole. 
Overlapping constructs abound (as many selections point out), and this 
inevitably undermines the cumulative buildup of knowledge. Operational- 
izations are frequently done for convenience rather than as substantive 
interpretations of hazy constructs. Methodologies are all too often inappro- 
priate. As researchers, we are therefore implicitly challenged by the built- 
in contradiction of a social science that must simultaneously broaden its 
scope while increasing its depth, ‘specialize while dismissing the trap of 
parochial boundaries in traditional disciplines. It is perhaps in this way 
that the study of organization takes on a dynamic of its own, one that 
brings together researchers with a shared allegiance to values distinct 
from those of psychology, sociology, or economics, and that makes it a 
discipline unto itself. In this respect, the Handbook may well play an im- 
portant symbolic role vis-a-vis the field of organization theory. In the 
years to come, it will—if it is successful—help to define and legitimate 
the study of organizations as a distinct discipline. It is perhaps an aware- 
ness of this greater implication which editors Nystrom and Starbuck 
manifest throughout with their careful editing, creative guidance, and 
broad referencing (over 2,000 names are cited, in part because, of the 32 
authors of volume 2, 16 are based in other than a graduate department 
of management). 

Given the quality of the material the editors have selected and fine 
tuned, it appears likely that the Handbook of Organizational Design will 
become an important milestone in the development of the discipline of 
organization theory. 


Interlocking Directorates. By Johannes M. Pennings. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1980. Pp. xvi+-220. $16.95. 


Michael Patrick Allen 
Washington State University 


The title of this book, /nterlocking Directorates, evokes the image of a 
vast and intricate network of overlapping corporate elites uniting the 


major business corporations in America. This “endless web” of interlock- 
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ing directorates, as Louis Brandeis once termed it, has attracted the 
attention of congressional committees, investigative reporters, and social 
scientists for decades. The author of this study, Johannes Pennings, is 
acutely aware of the “global” issues raised by the pervasiveness and per- 
sistence cf interlocks among large corporations. However, he is content to 
hunt much smaller game. Specifically, Pennings limits his analysis to “the 
explanation of interlocks and their effects as they originate from the pat- 
terns of interorganizational interdependence” (p. 33). Organizational sociol- 
ogists will probably be pleased with this thorough and rigorous analysis of 
interlocking among large corporations which draws heavily on recent orga- 
nizational and economic theory. Others with an interest in interlocking 
directorates are likely to be disappointed with this study because it largely 
ignores the “macroscopic socioeconomic issues” raised by the very existence 
of this network of corporate interlocks. 

This research monograph is based on an analysis of a very large and 
extensive set of data. To begin with, Pennings uses the data on interlock- 
ing directorates among 797 major American corporations in 1970 which 
were collected by Michael Schwartz and his associates at the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Stony Brook. He then adds his own data on the 
industrial and financial characteristics of these corporations. Unfortunately, 
his choice of variables and his measurement procedures are somewhat 
problematic. For example, Pennings is exceedingly vague about the pro- 
cedures used to assign industrial corporations to single two-digit industrial 
categories in order to measure their degree of horizontal interdependence. 
These procedures are important because most industrial firms operate in 
more than one two-digit industrial category. Pennings simply notes that 
almost a quarter of the industrial firms were so “heterogeneous” that they 
had to be deleted from this part of the analysis. At other points, the 
analysis is needlessly complicated by superfluous measures. There are no 
fewer than 10 different measures of organizational effectiveness, most of 
them involving the ratio of two variables. 

One of the most impressive aspects of this book is the extent to which 
the empirical analysis is integrated into a coherent discussion of a series 
of theoretical issues derived from the literature on organizations and in- 
dustrial economics, Much of the earlier work on interlocking directorates 
has sacrificed theory in the pursuit of methodology. The underlying 
paradigm in this study is that interlocking directorates facilitate the flow 
of information to the firm, thereby enhancing its organizational effective- 
ness. This is certainly a plausible hypothesis, one which is generally 
consistent with the empirical evidence. However, the reverse hypothesis 
is equally plausible. Organizational effectiveness may lead to the formation 
of interlocking directorates with other corporations. The problem, of 
course, is that it 1s not possible to establish the causal priority of these 
variables using this set of data. 

Given the steady stream of empirical research on interlocking director- 
ates in recent years, many of the main findings of this study are old 
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news by now. Like others before him, Pennings is duly impressed by the 
amount of interlocking among major American corporations. Only 62 of 
the 797 corporations in his sample are not interlocked with at least one 
other corporation in the sample. More important, these interlocks are 
not randomly distributed. Instead, they are concentrated primarily among 
the largest corporations within the monopoly sector of the economy. In 
short, the frequency of interlocking is directly related to the size of the 
firm, with those firms in highly concentrated industries interlocking more 
in general than those in less concentrated industries. In view of the recent 
theoretical debate on the emergence of financial control over industrial 
firms by commercial banks, Pennings devotes considerable attention to 
this form of “vertical interdependence.” Of course, an inordinate propor- 
tion of all interlocks involve financial institutions, especially banks. But, 
contrary to both theory and intuition, Pennings finds that the frequency 
of financial interlocking is not associated with various measures of financial 
insolvency on the part of nonfinancial corporations. Instead, banks prefer 
to interlock with industrial firms which are profitable and financially 
independent. Interlocking with financial institutions is generally associated 
with profitability among the largest firms, particularly those in capital 
intensive industries. These are but a few of the myriad of findings, rang- 
ing from the obvious to the perverse, which emerge from this analysis. 

In summary, this is a generally solid research monograph, The empirical 
analysis is thorough and is guided by a consistent theoretical paradigm. 
Research monographs, even the best, rarely make for exciting reading, and 
this one is not much of an exception. Pennings is simply too methodical 
at times, and his detailed discussion of some of the findings is tedious at 
best.: Still in all, this book represents the definitive study to date of the 
relationship between interorganizational interdependencies, interlocking 
directorates, and organizational effectiveness. It dispels some naive mis- 
conceptions about interlocks and resolves some of the ambiguities created 
by earlier research. Unfortunately, this book does not represent, as the 
title suggests, a comprehensive study of interlocking directorates. As 
-Pennings is forced to admit time and again, the existence of a vast and 
intricate network of corporate interlocks raises serious economic and 
political issues which transcend the rather limited scope of this book. 


Employee-Organization Linkages: The Psychology of Commitment, Absen- 
teetsm, and Turnover. By Richard T. Mowday, Lyman W. Porter, and 
Richard M. Steers. New York: Academic Press, 1982. Pp. x+253. $25.00. 


Stanley E. Seashore 
University of Michigan 


After thumbing through Employee-Organization Linkages, noting many 
tables, citations, and “models” (boxes connected by arrows), I approached 
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it with a large yawn. Much has been written about absence and turnover, 
with little illumination; the term “commitment” seemed to promise a 
foggy passage through these pages. However, this book deserves a more 
positive evaluation. It should be read not only by those with a specific 
interest in the title topic, but also by those more generally concerned 
with issues of accommodation between persons and their organizations. 

First, a thumbnail description. The authors’ posture is that of psychol- 
ogy, and they write mostly about individuals in their experienced micro- 
environments. They judiciously mine the literature and borrow from other 
sources as needed, but add information, not all previously published, from 
their own very extensive research. They set as the main task the formula- 
tion of theories that bridge levels of analysis and cross organizational 
boundaries to the individuals’ larger life space. They propose priorities 
for future research and offer suggestions to managers. The presentation 
is clear, and the organization is helpful to the reader; this book is 
accessible to practitioners and managers as weli as to scholars. The sub- 
stance of the book has been a preoccupation of the authors (and their 
dozen research collaborators) for more than a decade, and they know 
whereof they write. 

On the matter of definitions, the authors are eclectic and multiple. This 
may seem a defect, at first, but not as they pursue the matter. They 
regard “commitment” as a name for a class of definable and operational 
variables and “absenteeism” as a class name for a set of distinctively differ- 
ent descriptors applicable to an instance of absence. “Commitment,” for 
example, they assert to have at least three central components: (1) a 
belief in and acceptance of the organization’s goals and values, (2) 
exertion of effort on behalf of the organization, and (3) a desire to main- 
tain membership in the organization. They add that you can have one 
without the others, although they are commonly correlated, and that the 
form and degree of commitment rest on some balance in the exchange 
relationships of individual and organization. 

The authors try, although with limited success, to add a time and 
process dimension to their analysis of commitment. The four core chapters 
are titled “Determinants of .. .” and “Consequences of .. .”, and in their 
review of past research they frequently note the virtual absence of longi- 
tudinal study designs, as well as a concentration on empirical associations 
` among variables rather than on the explanation of how these associations 
come into being or disappear. Their own effort to correct this deficit 
appears mainly in chapter 7, “Accommodating the Participation-With- 
drawal Decision: A Cognitive Analysis.” In this chapter they invoke 
cognition process theory, attitude change theory, and theory of attribu- 
tion processes; they do so with good effect but with suggestion for lines 
of inquiry rather than parsimonious, elegant conclusions. A dozen doctoral 
dissertations are suggested by this chapter, and one hopes they will be 
forthcoming. 

A notable theme, particularly in the chapter “Consequences of Em- 
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ployee Commitment,” is the insistence on a broad range of criteria for 
evaluation of consequences. The parties at interest include not only the 
individual but also his or her work group and the employing organiza- 
tion—all three having both positive and negative consequences in some 
mix that is situationally determined and time bound. The authors might 
have added to this roster the interests of the society, which depend on 
organizational commitment, or the lack of it, to staff its noneconomic 
organizations and to move people from where they are to economic 
sectors, regions, and social activities where they are more needed. They 
suggest that absences can reduce work versus nonwork strains, that turn- 
over can renew organizations, and that commitment may be debilitating 
to the individual. A model of optimization or fit is proposed for future 
research and interpretations. 

The appendix is a brief technical treatise on their “Organizational Com- 
mitment Questionnaire,” with admirable craftsmanship as to population 
norms, internal consistency reliability, test-retest reliability, and indicators 
of convergent validity. 


Ethnopolitics: A Conceptual Framework. By Joseph Rothschild. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1981. Pp. xii+290. $22.50. 


Charles Ragin 
Northwestern University 


It is not a simple matter to set limits on the research area Joseph Rothschild 
addresses in Ethnopolitics. The study of the intersection of ethnicity and 
politics strikes at the heart of key issues in sociology and political science. 
These issues range from the metatheoretical (e.g., concerning the definition 
of fundamental units such as nations, nation-states, and societies) to the 
conceptual (e.g., concerning authority and legitimacy) to the theoretical 
(e.g., concerning the relative importance of classes and status groups in 
advanced societies) to the substantive (e.g., concerning the ability of 
governments to defuse ethnic political conflicts) to the evaluative (e.g., 
concerning principles such as equality and democracy). Furthermore, the 
relevance of the study of ethnopolitics is undeniable. Major conflicts in 
modern and transitional societies (virtually all of which are multiethnic) 
concern ethnic inequalities. An important global-level social force, nation- 
alism, is also an essentially ethnopolitical phenomenon. In short, ethno- 
politics is the stuff of large-scale societal change, a status it shares with 
class and class conflict. It is a wide-ranging topic deserving serious 
scholarly attention. 

Because ethnopolitics embraces a number of key issues in several dis- 
ciplines, until now it has not been successfully subjected to comprehensive 
examination. Rothschild makes the study of ethnopolitics viable by estab- 
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lishing needed strictures. Specifically, he avoids several traps that have en- 
snared previous attempts at comprehensive treatment. For example, he 
argues that ethnic conflict should not be accorded the special theoretical 
Status “zero-sum.” Many scholars feel that ethnic conflicts are irreducible, 
that ethnic demands are “absolutistic, indivisible, and nonadjustable” and 
therefore ‘“noncompromisable” (p. 7). At the outset Rothschild takes a 
neutral position on this issue, noting that class conflicts were once seen 
as zero-sum (during the early phases of the Industrial Revolution) but 
today are seen as nonzero-sum. In subsequent chapters, however, it is 
clear that he eschews zero-sum status for ethnic conflict. A second trap 
Rothschild avoids is that of attempting to reduce ethnicity to class. This 
is not to say that Rothschild ignores the fact that ethnicity often coincides 
with class and other inequalities; in fact, such structured inequalities 
are a major (perhaps the major) focus of his analysis. Rathschild asserts 
simply that scholars should not deny the empirical validity of ethnicity 
by redefining what “has become the most keen and potent edge of intra- 
state and interstate conflict” (p. 31) because it would be theoretically 
neat or convenient to do so. 

Several of Rothschild’s apparent weaknesses are in fact strengths. For 
example, he provides only a brief definition of ethnicity, an apparent 
weakness. Discussions of nationalism and ethnopolitics, however, often 
become entangled in definitions. The urge to clarify by definition is strong 
when a research area is broad. Rothschild avoids terminological discussion 
because he views the varied manifestations of ethnicity and ethnic con- 
flict as historically contingent. They thus defy universal definition. Nor 
does Rothschild devote much attention to psychological and cultural aspects 
of ethnic identity. This is another strength, for it closes off several theo- 
retical shortcuts that have attracted other scholars (e.g., explaining the 
potency of ethnicity as a political phenomenon in terms of its psycho- 
logical value to individuals). Thus Rothschild is able to avoid according 
ethnicity any special theoretical status and to focus solely on its “political- 
structural problematics” (p. 247). 

The core of the book is a series of conceptual discussions relevant to 
the investigation of ethnopolitical phenomena. Two of these discussions 
take on issues familiar to students of ethnopolitics. The first addresses 
the contemporary resurgence of ethnopolitics. Debates on this topic have 
flourished in the past decade. Rothschild compares ethnic cleavages with 
other types of cleavages and concludes that political mobilization along 
ethnic lines is favored by a variety of historical, moral, political, struc- 
tural-economic, and psychological factors. Rothschild weaves these differ- 
ent strands together in a convincing and comprehensive account of ethnic 
resurgence. The second familiar issue concerns the problem of addressing 
theoretically the diversity of ethnopolitical situations. Rothschild lays out 
a very useful framework in a chapter on “categories, patterns, models, 
and criteria” (p. 67). 

The remaining chapters address less familiar issues. Rothschild discusses 
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the dynamics of interethnic engagements and confrontations, the impor- 
tance of subelites (the dominant strata of ethnically subordinate popula- 
tions) and the leaders of ethnic political movements, the interstate impact 
of politicized ethnicity, and the relationship between the state and ethnicity. 
These chapters contain many original contributions to the study of ethno- 
politics. The analyses of ethnicity and the state and of the international 
context of etknic political conflict are especially insightful. One strength 
of Rothschild’s contributions is the fact that he makes a concerted effort 
to link these different discussions conceptually; the thread of his argu- 
ment is not lost despite the intricate nature of the connections. 

Read this book. I strongly recommend it. It does what few books do: 
clarify a research area and “provide a framework for further research 
and analysis” (p. 247). 


Ethnic Change. Edited by Charles F. Keyes. Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press, 1981. Pp. xu-+-331. $20.00. 


R. A. Schermerhorn 
Case Western Reserve University 


Ethnic Change is a notable contribution to our understanding of the poly- 
morphous and mutable nature of ethnicity. This motif receives varied 
and pertinent treatment in 10 separate chapters, each (with the exception 
of the summary chapter by the editor) devoted to a strikingly different 
sociocultural milieu where a distinct set of historical changes has resulted in 
special ethnic transformations. At times the situation resembles Toynbee’s 
challenge-and-response progression, with ethnic reaction clearly identifi- 
able as the dependent variable; at other times, the action of ethnic groups 
appears as én intervention that precedes wider collective realignments. 
Or the process is reciprocal. No doubt there is a dialectical interplay, as 
editor Charles Keyes suggests at the outset. 

Sociologists furnish the research for two early chapters. Michael Banton 
focuses attention on recent migrants to England, especially from India 
and the Caribbean. He sets aside for the time being the more obvious 
factor of racism to concentrate on assimilation as “the reduction of cul- 
tural distance” where (empirically) any one immigrant group may join 
forces with another one, during which cooperation conceptions of identity 
undergo change. The dominant group, on the other hand, being more 
established and exclusive than is the case in the United States, is less 
receptive to migrants, forcing the latter to remain permanent aliens. An- 
other sociologist, Ivan Light, demolishes the facile idea that, in a succession 
of immigrant groups to the United States, the later arrivals fill the lowest 
economic occupations, moving up in the hierarchy only as earlier new- 
comers make room for them by vacating lower for higher echelons. Light 
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calls attention to an obvious neglected variable in this analysis—that is, 
cyclical economic changes that open up or close occupational slots in 
ways that often differ from the migration sequence, thus favoring some 
groups rather than others, but certainly not in the exact chronological 
order of their appearance. 

Several other chapters are devoted to area research by social scientists 
from different disciplines. Judith Nagata, an anthropologist, shows how 
the Malay-speaking people successively took on Hinduism, then Islam, 
and with the influx of many other people—including colonial rulers—de- 
veloped a defensive and exclusionary solidarity against a plurality of out- 
siders. Another anthropologist, G. Carter Bentley, singles out three ethnic 
peoples of the Sulu Archipelago in the Philippines and shows how one of 
them (the Tausug) won dominance over the other two by manipulation, 
partly mercantile, partly a strategy of Kulturkampf. Mark A. Tessler, a 
political scientist, reveals how two “non-assimilating minorities” (Jews in 
Tunisia and Morocco, Arabs in Israel) maintain themselves—with some 
losses—when engulfed by dominant groups with highly contrasted cultural 
and politico-economic patterns. He categorizes their disparate modes of 
response as diasporization, assimilation, irredentism, and communalization. 
A team of three anthropologists, Richard G. Fox, Charlotte H. Aull, and 
Louis F. Cimino, presents a study of three widely dispersed ethnic groups 
(the Acadians of New Brunswick, the Welsh, and the non-Brahmins of 
South India), What apparently categorizes these groups together is their 
common demand for increased autonomy and politico-economic advantage 
{called “nationalism” by the authors). Ronald L. Trosper, an economist, 
deals with the historic development of unified ethnic self-perception among 
American Indians over time, characterizing it as “nationalism.” On the 
other hand, an anthropologist, Richard W. Trottier, examining much the 
same phenomena but with his eye on the increasing convergence of plural 
tribal agreement, speaks of the new tendency as “pan-ethnic identity.” 
He attempts to show a similar growth among Asian-Americans but admits 
that this affects a relatively small number of such minorities. 

The final chapter, by Abner Cohen, is, in my opinion, the most signif- 
icant contribution of the entire symposium, both empirically and theo- 
retically. In sociohistorical terms, the ethnogenesis of the Creoles in Sierra 
Leone which Cohen describes is an unlikely merger of previously separate 
ex-slave clusters that coalesced under political pressures to form an 
eventual solidary ethnic group. Cohen presents them as a special case, 
totally bereft of primordial antecedents. Finally, he draws together the 
multiple aspects of ethnicity in the following words: “Ethnicity is not 
one variable, but a number of variables combined in different ways under 
different circumstances. Ethnic change can be due to change in the power 
(economic-political) factor, or in the organizational factor, or in the cul- 
tural factor, or in the systemic factor, or in more than one of these 
factors. ... But these different factors are dynamically interrelated and 
a paradigm for the analysis of ethnic change should assign a place for 
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every one of them and at the same time treat the whole as a system 
made up of interdependent parts” (p. 329). 

The editor of the symposium is Charles F. Keyes, director of the 
School of International Studies at the University of Washington. 


The Ethnic Myth: Race, Ethnicity, and Class in America. By Stephen 
Steinberg. New York: Atheneum Publishers, 1981. Pp. x+277. $14.95. 


Gary Orfield 
University of Chicago 


The Ethnic Myth is a substantial contribution to the growing attack on 
the neoconservative interpretation of racial and ethnic inequalities in 
American society. It is a well-written, provocative, and pointed attack 
on the tendency to celebrate American ethnic pluralism and to express 
confidence that group tensions in American society can work themselves 
out without any serious governmental intervention. Steinberg sees scholars 
such as Nathan Glazer, Daniel P. Moynihan, Michael Novak, Thomas 
Sowell, and other neoconservatives as blind to the realities of economic 
and racial discrimination. Their work, he says, has helped create an 
ideology that functions like the social Darwinism of the Victorian period, 
creating a “scientific” gloss legitimizing continued domination of suppressed 
groups by those in dominant statuses. 

This is an important book. It contributes to the continuing debate on 
the origin and remedies for urban inequalities. It also provides a head-on 
challenge to a variety of cultural stereotypes not only held by the public 
and policymakers but also widely voiced within the academic community. 
It is written to be accessible to a broad readership, as were the neocon- 
servative books that have helped create the intellectual justifications for 
the major reversals in civil rights and social policies now being implemented 
in Washington. 

One of the root questions in the debate over civil rights and social 
reform has been the question of the origins of persisting inequality among 
groups within American society. Supporters of drastic governmental inter- 
ventions tend to ascribe the problem primarily to structural inequities in 
American cultural, social, and economic practices which have had a con- 
tinuing impact to the present. Critics of reform, however, tend to concede 
some historical problems but deny strong continuing impacts, pointing 
instead to some defect of the group’s values, culture, aspirations, or social 
organization. Thus, reformers tend to argue that intervention strong enough 
to create a new factual situation is imperative if there is to be change, 
while neoconservatives conclude that such intervention would be both 
futile and unfair. Needless to say, this argument has tremendous impor- 
tance both for the legitimacy of reform or reaction and for invoking the 
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power of the courts, in a legal situation where proof of unfair action 
by official agencies is required to justify court-ordered changes. 

Steinberg argues that it is far easier to account for ethnic group 
differences through an explanation that rests on social class and economic 
circumstances than through one built on purported cultural differences. 
The cultural argument, according to Steinberg, often functions like the so- 
clal Darwinist argument of the previous century, as an after-the-fact ratio- 
nalization adopted by a group of relatively high status to celebrate its own 
achievements and to explain problems of low-status groups not in terms 
of inequities in the society but in terms of some flaw in those who have 
not succeeded. Thus, a high-status group can respond to the dilemma of 
black Americans by asking “Why can’t they be more like us?” rather 
than “How should this injustice be corrected and how should we con- 
tribute to the solution?” 

Some of the most fascinating sections of this book dissect the cultural 
explanation often used to explain the relative success of Jews and the 
failure of blacks in achieving mobility in American society. Steinberg’s 
previous books on anti-Semitism and ethnic mobility in higher education 
give him a rich background for exploring this issue, and his analysis shows 
a broad command of the data and research in this field. 

The book concludes that the cultural argument is not convincing and 
that many of its proponents seriously distort key historical facts about 
both Jews and blacks. Higher education, for example, is described as 
much more a product of a group’s prior economic success than of its 
cultural values. (Steinberg cites, e.g., widespread early arguments that 
the reason there were so few Catholics on university faculties was that 
Catholicism was inherently anti-intellectual. He then provides statistics 
showing the sharp rise of Catholics in the learned professions following 
the rise in the economic status of the Catholic population.) 

A central reason for the remarkable mobility of the Jewish community, 
Steinberg concludes, was its good fortune in arriving at the right time in 
great industrial centers with a high level of industrial skills and being 
able to get relatively well-paying jobs. It was this early success that laid 
the groundwork for what would happen in future generations. Blacks, 
on the other hand, faced a concerted effort to keep them in extremely 
low-wage, low-education jobs in the South and massive and overt dis- 
- crimination which kept them out of key industrial jobs in the North 
when the great black migration began during World War I. This imposed 
inequality and the development of the racial ghetto system, fully supported 
by government, had an effect on blacks so devastating that a fundamentally 
new social reality was created. It is unconscionable for the neoconservatives, 
Steinberg argues, to look at conditions in the black community after this 
destructive experience and to assume that the results are due to culture 
rather than to discrimination. 

Steinberg’s analysis on this point is fully supported by Stanley 
Lieberson’s masterful 1980 book, A Piece of the Pie: Black and White 
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Immigrants since 1880 (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press). Lieberson’s massive empirical analysis of census, educational, 
and other data, from before and after the emergence of the ghetto 
system, provides powerful evidence that the supposed cultural differences 
between blacks and white immigrants from Southern, Central, and Eastern 
Europe did not exist. Both Lieberson’s study and detailed monographs on 
the development of black communities in Chicago, Harlem, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Brooklyn, and elsewhere show the sweep and severity of black 
exclusion from industrial employment early in the century, at the very 
time that such jobs provided the base for extremely rapid social mobility 
for European immigrants. This meant, for example, that black families 
lacked the margin to support education or even to keep the family to- 
gether and that they received little or no economic reward when they 
did achieve the educational status. Naturally, according to Steinberg, there 
were changes in behavior and aspirations among blacks that were not 
products of previous culture but adaptations to the fact of intense and 
pervasive discrimination. Ţ 

The advocates of ethnic pluralism, he says, “tend to come from groups 
already largely assimilated,” and their writings give “remarkably little 
space to the problem of inequality” (pp. 255-56). It often functions as 
an antiblack doctrine: “Indeed, black intellectuals and leaders have had 
good reason to balk at the pluralist doctrine. As a group, blacks have 
always experienced the bitter side of pluralism, and ideological justifica- 
tions for maintaining ethnic boundaries carried insidious overtones of 
racial segregation” (p. 255). 

This is an important book that deserves a wide readership. It could 
have been an even stronger work had the author avoided a tendency to 
include some interesting material of secondary interest on issues such as 
Irish servants. It says very little about the situations of Hispanics and 
sometimes more than is needed on Jewish questions. These are relatively 
minor problems, however. This book raises the most basic kind of challenge 
to neoconservative research and policy positions. 


Right versus Privilege: The Open Admissions Experiment at the City 
University of New York. By David E. Lavin, Richard D. Alba, and 
Richard A. Silberstein. New York: Free Press, 1981. Pp. ix+340. $19.95. 


Peter W. Cookson, Jr. 
New York University 


Right versus Privilege is an extremely important analysis of one of the 
most fascinating educational experiments in recent years. In 1970 the City 
University of New York (CUNY) dramatically altered its admissions 
policy by admitting not only highly qualified “regular” students but “open- 
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admissions” students as well. In response to intense political pressure, 
the university that had gained the reputation of being the proletarian 
Harvard opened its doors to students who had been not thought of 
previously as “college material.” It was the hope of the reformers that, 
by admitting more minority students, CUNY would fulfill its historic 
mission of offering ambitious, but disadvantaged, students the opportunity 
for social and economic mobility. 

The question David E. Lavin, Richard D. Alba, and Richard A. Silber- 
stein raise is: “How successful was the open-admissions policy in facilitat- 
ing educational opportunity, gauged not only by the access it created 
but also by the results for different groups, especially minorities?” (p. vii). 
By drawing on their own experiences and extensive survey data, the 
authors come to a number of surprising and intriguing conclusions: “Our 
analysis of open admissions thus highlights the policy’s paradoxical 
character, one that it probably shares with many other ameliorative 
reforms. While benefits do flow to those targeted to receive them, they 
also flow unintentionally to others, and often the latter, possessing more 
resources than the former, are better able to take advantage of the new 
opportunities” (p. 284). One striking paradox is that, while the open- 
admissions policy was primarily directed at encouraging more black and 
Hispanic students to CUNY’s 17 four-year and two-year colleges, the 
reality was that white students benefited enormously. In fact, according 
to the authors, “more whites than minority students benefited from open 
admissions, at least from 1970 through 1972” (p. 70). 

It is difficult, in a brief review, to do justice to the authors’ thorough 
and scholarly treatment of the many issues that arose from the open- 
- admissions policy at CUNY. The structure of their research revolves 
around the questions: “Who came? How were they placed? How did 
they do?” (p. 40). They also include an introductory chapter (co- 
authored by Florence M. Neumann) and a chapter on the fate of the 
open-admissions policy when New York City sought to resolve its fiscal 
crisis in 1975--76; their survey data describe in depth the CUNY fresh- 
man classes from 1970 to 1972. 

As has already been mentioned, the open-admissions students were not 
only minorities but a substantial) number of white working-class and 
middle-class Catholic and Jewish students as well. In terms of placement, 
open-admissions students gained considerable access to four- and two-year 
colleges, but the policy did not eliminate all of the educational barriers 
for minority students. Because many minority students lacked adequate 
high school preparation, a disproportionate number of them were channeled 
into community colleges and their vocational programs. Academically, 
the open-admissions students’ achievements were mixed; while four-year 
coliege open-admissions students were less likely to drop out than were 
students with comparable high school records in public colleges nationwide, 
the authors also found that open-admissions students’ attainments were 
not equal to those of the regular students. The authors conclude, “In 
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short, while open admissions took a large step toward equalizing oppor- 
tunity for higher education, it did not erase inequalities of results” (p. 152). 
But on reflection, wouldn’t it be somewhat self-defeating for a university 
to be held to the standard of equality of results? After all, there are limits 
to the degree to which higher education can mitigate or undo inequalities 
that exist in the society at large. 

Right versus Privilege is not only an invaluable case study of one 
university’s struggle toward a more egalitarian admissions policy, it is 
also a book that should be of interest to anybody exploring the relation- 
ship of education to social structure. This research provides a solid em- 
pirical base on which a great number of theoretical and social policy issues 
can be raised. Those who argue that the American educational system is 
an ingenious solution for reducing social and economic inequalities will 
find the authors’ results unsettling, while those who believe that the edu- 
cational system does nothing but perpetuate inequalities will have to deal 
with a new set of complexities. 

In an effort to be objective and scholarly in their treatment of the 
CUNY open-admissions policy, the authors only hint at some of the 
human drama and excitement that must have characterized this impor- 
tant educational experiment. Accompanying the data analysis is the image 
of thousands of New York City’s disadvantaged students whose struggle 
for dignity and hope must have been aided by the generous, if sometimes 
self-interested, intentions that motivated CUNY’s experiment with educa- 
tional democracy. 


The Ivory and Ebony Towers. By Charies Vert Willie. Lexington, Mass.: 
Lexington Books, 1981. Pp. xii+-173. $19.95. 


Reece McGee 
Purdue University 


It is, I think, a valid part of the folklore of academe that even very 
distinguished scholars sometimes publish things they shouldn’t. Not every- 
thing that gets into print or between hard covers has been adequately 
thought out, sufficiently criticized by colleagues, or even appropriately 
organized. Nor do publishing house editors always do the job they should 
at pointing out such things to authors and insisting that they be addressed. 
I fear that both conditions hold true for this work by one of sociology’s 
more distinguished black scholars. The Ivory and Ebony Towers purports to 
be “a comparative analysis of the adaptations of black and white students 
to each other and to their teachers and administrators in institutions of 
higher education” (p. xi). And this is the theme of two of the chapters 
which are based on empirical work previously published elsewhere. But 
while the organization of the table of contents obscures the fact, the 
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work is hardly a “book” at all in the usual intellectual sense. It reads, 
rather, more as a loose and haphazard collection of essays originally 
written for various audiences and purposes and at various times over 
the past decade, now drawn together and cosmetically revised to pass 
as a work on racial integration in higher education. Some of the chapters 
do deal with that issue; some do not. (Some have little to do with 
higher education at all.) Three are reprinted chapters from other works 
by the author, and one was apparently a magazine or journal article. 
Two or three are only four or five pages long, and chapter 16, “A 
Tribute to Benjamin Elijah Mays,” while sincere and moving, reads like 
a eulogy given at a funeral or a testimonial at a retirement dinner. The 
sociology of race relations in American higher education deserves better 
from Charles V. Willie. 

This judgment expressed, however, let me hasten to call attention to 
two ideas or themes in the work which I think are worthy of serious 
contemplation by any American interested in education at any level in 
this country. One of these, which surfaces in various places throughout 
the book, is the role that black colleges have played in the education of 
black people in America and what they have to offer to education for 
whites. The black colleges have been different historically, and Willie 
argues persuasively that some of the differences, at least, are worth pre- 
serving, diffusing, and emulating. The argument seems to me to merit 
discussion. 

The second idea strikes me as even more profound. Willie suggests in 
chapter 3, “Whites as the Minority: A New Educational Goal,” that 
school integration appears more or less to have succeeded in attaining for 
black students the aims set legislatively. He offers two observations con- 
cerning the social psychology of integration, however, that are seminal. 
These are that integration had a profound, unintended, and unforeseen 
effect on black students in that, letting them compete equally with whites, it 
demonstrated to many that they were, in fact, the intellectual equals of 
whites; this has had a profound effect on the consciousness of blacks. Con- 
versely, and more important, integrated classrooms also teach whites that 
they are not superior, and this, Willie believes—-I think correctly—is one of 
the few things going that strikes at the cultural roots of American racism. 
The implications of this observation are far reaching, the most obvious 
being that whites need school integration more than blacks do if the 
society is to endure. If one read nothing else of The Ebony and Ivory 
Towers, contemplation of this chapter would make its purchase for the 
library worthwhile. 
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Education and Equality in Japan. By William K. Cummings. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1980. Pp. xvi+305. $20.00 (cloth); 


$9.75 (paper). 


Richard J. Murnane 
Yale University 


Providing the American reader with a critical understanding of the forces 
that shaped the Japanese educational system, the effects of this system 
on Japanese students, and the lessons of the Japanese educational experi- 
ence for the United States is the formidable task that William Cummings 
undertakes in his book on post-World War II Japanese education. To 
understand both the strengths and weaknesses of Education and Equality 
in Japan, itis useful to consider the aspects of this task in turn. 

The first part of the book explains the history and politics that have 
shaped the Japanese educational system. Chapter 2 outlines the important 
forces in Japanese society from the start of the Meiji regime in 1868 
through the dramatic changes that took place after World War II to the 
nation’s assumption of economic superpower status in the 1970s. While 
necessarily brief, the chapter provides an engaging sense of the unique ` 
character of the Japanese experience and many examples of how changing ~ 
societal pressures shaped the educational system. 

Chapter 3 describes the emergence of the national teachers’ union and 
discusses the conflicts between this progressive organization and the con- 
servative national government—conflicts that played a central role in 
shaping the postwar educational system. Particularly interesting is the 
treatment of the government’s attempt to replace the system of guaranteed 
tenure on hiring and automatic salary increases with a system that re- 
wards teachers’ assessed performance. 

Cummings’s treatment of the shaping of the Japanese school system is 
the most successful dimension of the book. In part, his success stems from 
the compelling case he makes that the Japanese educational system must be 
understood within the context of the Japanese historical experience. To an 
even greater extent, however, the success stems from an avoidance of 
discussions of finances, organization, curricula, or personnel policies for 
their own sakes. Cummings does discuss these dimensions of the educa- 
tional system; however, the greatest strength of the book is the consistent 
attempt to relate these dimensions to the critical questions about educa- 
tion that every society must face: Who shall be educated? How should 
students be grouped? What should be taught? Who should do the teaching? 

Chapters 4-9 focus on the second task, explaining how the educational 
system affects the students who pass through it and how it ultimately 
affects society. Cummings’s treatment emphasizes a single theme: that the 
postwar educational system has significantly enhanced the social equality 
of Japanese society. The evidence presented in support of this thesis in- 
cludes Cummings’s interpretation of school practices, especially the treat- 
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ment of primary school students, test data showing that the distribution 
of science achievement among Japanese students has a higher mean and 
a smaller variance than, do test-score distributions in other advanced 
countries, and public opinion polls of teenagers over the postwar period 
showing a decreased concern with occupational status and an increased 
concern with living “a life that suits one’s tastes” (p. 195). 

That data Cummings presents are interesting and provocative, but they 
do not provide a compelling defense of this thesis. One reason is that 
the evidence supporting the thesis has important limitations, including 
weaknesses in the many causal linkages needed to support the argument. 
Of greater importance, however, are the data presented that do not 
support the equalizing thesis. The contradicting data are of two kinds: 
descriptions of avenues through which economically privileged families 
promote the educational opportunities of their children, and evidence in- 
dicating that the use of these avenues does result in educational advantages 
for children of advantaged families. Some high school students attend 
extracurricular private schools (Juku) after their regular school day to 
prepare them for the examinations that determine university admissions. 
Cummings points out that “monthly fees and tuitions at the [better-known 
private extracurricular] schools run around Y30,000 (about $100) or 
something like one-fourth of the average monthly family income in Japan” 
(p. 224). Cummings also presents numerous pieces of evidence indicating 
that post-World War ITI trends in equality of educational opportunities 
are very mixed. For example, “a growing proportion of [the University 
of Tokyo’s] .. . entering student body comes from high status families” 
(p. 225); “the gap [in educational attainment] between the children of 
white-collar and blue-collar families has considerably widened, whereas that 
between white-collar and farm children has increased somewhat” (p. 222). 

How can these pieces of evidence be reconciled with the claim that the 
educational system has had a marked equalizing influence on Japanese 
society? Cummings answers: “The apparent trend away from equal edu- 
cational opportunities is a matter of considerable interest; yet, in terms 
of the broader thesis here, linking education to equality, it is beside the 
point. The real issue concerning the examination system is its effect on 
the way Japanese youths think” (p. 226). This way of reconciling the 
evidence renders the definition of equality so narrow that it is almost 
uninteresting. Moreover, it leaves Cummings open to the criticism that 
what is really going on is that the elites have been remarkably successful 
in using the educational system to maintain their status by convincing 
the children of less privileged families that elite status is not important 
and that the system is fair. 

The treatment of the third task, explaining the lessons of the Japanese 
educational system for the United States, is the most unsuccessful, even 
irritating, aspect of Cummings’s book. Cummings’s lessons, which provide 
the topic for chapter 10, are set up by comments on American education 
that are interspersed throughout the book. These comments are, almost 
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without exception, derogatory, are often simply wrong, and reflect a lack 
of sensitivity to the forces that shaped and continue to reshape American 
education. This one-sided treatment of American education detracts from 
the book because it ignores the theme that Cummings articulately pre- 
sents in his description of Japanese education—namely, the importance of 
understanding the forces in a society that shape the educational system. 

How does Cummings justify emphasizing the best in Japanese education 
and, without acknowledging it, the worst in American education? In his 
words, “Because of a concern in this discussion with lessons for the United 
States, the positive side of Japanese education has been stressed” (p. 279). 
Why do the successes offer more important lessons than the failures? 
‘More important, is it possible to replicate the accomplishments without 
replicating the significant problems—-such as the stress that the examina-. 
tion system puts on the lives of adolescents? 

One can learn a lot from this book about Japan and its fascinating 
educational system. However, the book would have been more successful 
if Cummings had interpreted the evidence on the effects of Japanese 
education in a more balanced fashion and had left to the reader the task 
of deriving the lessons for American education. 


Education and Society in Modern Europe. By Fritz K. Ringer. Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1979. Pp. ix4-370. $22.50. 


-+ 


Roger L. Geiger 
Yale University 


Fritz Ringer describes Education and Society in Modern Europe as “the 
comparative history of national systems of secondary and higher educa- 
tion” (p. 1). Primarily it is a comparison of Germany and France during 
the 19th and 20th centuries (to 1960). Even thus limited it is an exacting 
task. For each country the institutional structure must be carefully de- 
scribed, then enrollment levels interpreted, and finally information on the 
social origins of students and the social roles of different schools is pieced 
together from diverse sources. The raw materials for the latter two en- 
deavors have been condensed into 78 pages of appendices which, in them- 
selves, are likely to become permanent points of reference in this field. 
A briefer comparative discussion of the British system is based on sec- 
ondary sources. Finally, a quick look at the United States notes both 
similarities and contrasts to the European experience. 

The outline which emerges from Ringer’s.study depends on the shifting 
relations of educational systems to social status (understood in Weberian 
terms), on one hand, and to the generation of economic classes, on the 
other. Three broad stages are evident in the evolution of European sec- 
ondary schools and universities. During the “early industrial phase,” be- 
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fore 1860, there was virtually no connection between advanced education 
and economic life. Such education was a route to high status in the 
learned professions, government service, or the church and as such was a 
means of avoiding the productive sector of the economy. In the “high 
industrial phase,” however, a tension arose and increased between these 
two orientations. Modern subjects or tracks intruded into the curriculum; 
technical and commercial education developed in separate institutions; 
Latin and Greek fell into irreversible decline. The new practical subjects 
were nevertheless characterized by decidedly inferior prestige compared to 
the traditional curricula. And this prestigious traditional culture protected 
and perpetuated inherited status, making the educational systems of Europe 
“actively incongruent forces” (p. 18) to the evolving economic structures 
of those societies. This is precisely what began, grudgingly, to change 
after 1930, during the “late industrial phase.” Most salient in this period, 
perhaps, has been the vast expansion of secondary and higher education, 
much of it occurring in the modern and technical programs oriented 
toward the manpower requirements of advanced industrial economies. 
With these developments came a progressive blurring of the status dis- 
tinctions of the different curricula, so that the prestige of programs in 
the schools came increasingly to duplicate the hierarchy of authority and 
earning power in the occupational structure. However, if functional ad- 
justment of the educational systems has been the general direction of 
change for the past half century, the author does not mean to imply that 
this transition has been complete. The educational systems of Europe con- 
tinue to have an important degree of autonomy from other economic and 
social institutions. 

Although this is a work of sociologically informed history rather than 
historical sociology, it will nevertheless be a contribution of lasting value 
to sociologists concerned with the functions of formal education. The 
compilation of data on enrollments and social origins alone is an im- 
pressive and useful accomplishment. Assembled from sources varying from 
the accessible to the remote, it has been here reworked into a standard, 
comparable format. The chapters on national systems are rich with in- 
dispensable, but often elusive, information on basic institutional structures 
and their changes over time. Coming from a judicious and careful historian, 
Ringer’s interpretations are most penetrating where he is close to the facts, 
most illuminating where explicit comparisons reveal underlying social pro- 
cesses. Sociologists will be less likely to be satisfied with his more abstract 
discussions. Few would agree, for example, that “there is no need for com- 
plex models of the relationship between educational opportunity and social 
mobility” (p. 262) to explain why increased access to education has 
produced limited democratization. Educational inflation in some areas and 
competitive selection in others have made the social consequences of edu- 
cational attainments more problematic. And, when one adds that these 
factors affect the social chances of different groups differently, the result 
is a complicated picture indeed. In fact, this is precisely what emerges 
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from the rich detail of the French and German chapters. In this respect, 
then, Ringer’s book will be not only an asset for future sociological work 
in this area but a challenge for sociological theory as well. 


Athleticism in the Victorian and Edwardian Public School. By J. A. 
Mangan. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1981. Pp. xv-+345. 
$49.50. 


Thomas S. Henricks 
Elon College 


As the title indicates, Athleticism in the Victorian and Edwardian Public 
School is an account of the rise and fall of athleticism as a distinct 
“ideology” in the English public schools. Such a project obviously will 
appeal to the educational historian or the historian of sport; however, 
because the English games cult had an impact on the social life of many 
countries during the latter half of the 19th century, this work should 
interest the sociologist and the general reader as well. This is the first 
extensive treatment of the sporting ethos of the public schools. It is 
welcomed for that reason. 

During the period under consideration (roughly 1860-1940), there were 
many different kinds of public schools and variation within each of the 
categories. The author, J. A. Mangan, recognizes this diversity and builds 
it into his study. In what seems to be a wise choice, he divides the schools 
into six types and chooses a representative from each to discuss. While 
he never specifies entirely his selection process, he ends up devoting his 
attention to the following cases: Harrow (great public school), Stenyhurst 
(denominational school), Marlborough (proprietary school), Uppingham 
{elevated grammar school), Lancing (Woodard school), and Loretto 
(private venture school). The result is that the book reproduces fairly 
well the uneven growth——-the pattern of push and pull—of athleticism as 
a social movement. 

After a somewhat overwrought explication of the major concepts of the 
study (i.e., athleticism and ideology), the author turns to the growth 
of athleticism within the six subject schools. In particular, this means 
focusing on selected headmasters who were important figures in the move- 
ment. Some of these were true innovators who had a well-articulated 
philosophy of physical education; others were content to appoint games- 
oriented housemasters; still others came along more grudgingly. Gradually, 
the public school boy of the 19th century was stripped of much of his 
independence and many of his old, corrupt indulgences. More efficient 
social control procedures were instituted, including at many schools com- 
pulsory participation in team sports. 

While Rugby is not one of the subject schools, clearly the figure of 
Thomas Arnold (who was headmaster there from 1827 to 1842) casts a ` 
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shadow over the work. Arnold traditionally has been granted an impor- 
tant role in the rise of athleticism. Mangan suggests that this special 
status owes more to legend than to fact. Instead, he advocates recogni- 
tion for such masters as G. E. L. Cotton at Marlborough, C. J. Vaughn 
at Harrow, and H. H. Almond at Loretto. In particular, Vaughn and 
Harrow’s Philathletic Club are thought to be instigators of the movement. 
Unfortunately, the process of cultural diffusion is not shown clearly. 
Furthermore, some aspects of Arnold’s work (e.g., his restrictions on field 
sports, which channeled students toward other pastimes) seem to be 
neglected here. 

Part 2 addresses the factors (both within and without the schools) 
which fostered the institutionalization of athleticism. One such element is 
what Mangan calls “conspicuous resources” (p. 100). Following Veblen’s 
theory of the leisure class, he argues that playing fields and facilities were 
symbols of the wealth and social assurance of the schools. He documents 
the growth of these facilities, though he seems less sure of the motivation 
behind their growth. In fact, another book (E. Dunning and K. Sheard, 
Barbarians, Gentlemen, and Players [New York: New York University 
Press, 1979]) has argued that it was status insecurity rather than security 
which stimulated certain aspects of the growth of rugby football. 

At another point, Mangan refutes the theory that the boys themselves 
were responsible for this development. As he shows, many schoolmasters 
were active organizers and even participants in games. This interest in 
athletics was perpetuated in a circular fashion. The athleticism of public 
school life was carried to Oxford and Cambridge; those students then 
returned as masters to supervise and sponsor the play of the younger 
bovs. Supporting the enthusiasm for extracurricular activity was a decline 
in confidence in the classical curriculum. Mangan argues that this lapse 
in scholarly interest. was found among middle- and upper-class parents 
as well as the headmasters. Finally, he suggests the relationship of athleti- 
cism to the imperialist project and social Darwinism. This is surely true, 
for team sports cultivate qualities that are pertinent to success in large or- 
ganizations, civil or military. However, in the current book, this remains 
more an engaging idea than an establisned thesis. 

Finally, Mangan considers the symbolic aspects of athletic sports. These 
serve both as vehicles of identification and as foci for youthful attention. 
He makes the reader appreciate the ways in which sports functioned at 
both the interschool and intraschool levels. In this light, his comments 
on the symbolic paraphernalia marking house membership or special 
athletic status are’ very well taken. The commitment of the boys to this 
ideology was reinforced by the rhetoric of the movement—poems, songs, 
and stories—-which he records in a special chapter. 

Athleticism lingered after the First World War, but its spirit was not 
the same. A more competitive economic setting emerged, and students 
were forced to learn more than games. Furthermore, Mangan argues that 
team sports yielded to the broader movement toward individualism. 
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In general, this work arouses divided feelings in the reviewer. Clearly, 
the book is well researched. Mangan stands close to his material, and he 
is able to bring his schoolmasters to life in a colorful and interesting way. 
The book is supported by carefully compiled charts, photographs, and 
other illustrative materials. Mangan adds 44 pages of appendices which 
aid his argument. This is a solid and generally convincing portrait of 
public school life. 

The book is less successful as an explanation than as a description of 
athleticism. Some of the major political, economic, and cultural changes 
of English society are pointed to, but they remain somewhat hazily in 
the background. Furthermore, I experienced some difficulties with the 
organization of the book. Almost every chapter is organized according 
to a trio of concepts: for example, chapter 5 is titled “Conspicuous Re- 
sources, Anti-Intellectualism, and Sporting Pedagogues”; while chapter 6 
is “Oxbridge Fashions, Complacent Parents, and Imperialism.” Some- 
times this brings the topics together in new and interesting ways. At other 
times, it seems forced and unproductive. Finally, I feel impelled to direct 
the reader’s attention to the cost of this volume. Such comments notwith- 
standing, this book is a useful contribution to our understanding of the 
evolution of sport. 


Christianity, Social Tolerance, and Homosexuality: Gay People in Western 
Europe from the Beginning of the Christian Era to the Fourteenth Century. 
By John Boswell. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1980. Pp. 
xviii+-424. $25.00 (cloth); $9.95 (paper). 


Nicholas A. Patricca 
Mundelein College 


Why is modern Western civilization homophobic? Some suggest that the 
Christian religion created this intolerant attitude or was a primary cause 
of its formation. In Christianity, Social Tolerance, and Homosexuality, 
John Boswell, professor of history at Yale University, seeks “to rebut 
the common idea that religious belief—-Christian or other-—has been the 
cause of intolerance in regard to gay people” (p. 6). He argues that 
hostility to gay people is a striking example of the “confusion of religious 
beliefs with popular prejudice” and an excellent instance for elucidating 
“the confusion of religion and intolerance” (p. 6). Boswell views hostility 
to homosexuality as part of a larger social process of intolerance. He 
offers us his work as a contribution to our better understanding of “in- 
tolerance as a historical force” in our civilization (p. 4). Whether the 
Christian religion (or religious belief) created homophobia or whether 
the Christian religion was itself used by our homophobic culture strikes 
me as just the sort of chicken/egg question that gives the term “academic” 
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its pejorative connotations. Nonetheless, what Boswell found out on the 
way to an answer is extremely interesting and important. 

For Boswell, the term “homosexual” refers to anyone who participates 
in homosexual acts. The term “gay” refers to those who participate in a 
self-consciously homoerotic culture (a clearly recognizable subculture). 
Toward the end of the 6th century and during the final stages of the 
collapse of Roman civilization, gay culture disappeared. This fact prompts 
Boswell to suggest that there is a relationship between social organization 
and social tolerance (p. 31). He suggests that “rural” social organization 
based on blood kinship structures is more likely to suppress homosexual 
relationships (p. 33) and that “urban” social organization based on politi- 
cal and spiritual kinship structures is more likely to tolerate or even 
idealize homosexual relationships (p. 35). Accordingly, with the collapse 
of Roman “urban” civilization and the rise of barbarian “rural” civiliza- 
tion, homosexual conduct was no longer tolerated and gay culture dis- 
appeared. Correspondingly, with the rise of medieval “urban” civilization 
in the 10th century, homosexual relationships were tolerated or positively 
valued and gay culture became visible again. The great contradiction in 
this suggested “urban/rural dichotomy” (which Boswell himself points out) 
was the radical suppression of gay culture during the flowering of medieval 
urban civilization in the 14th century. Boswell explains this “urban” 
hostility to homosexuality as the product of the social plan of the emerg- 
ing corporate state to enforce social and ideological uniformity among 
its citizens (p. 37). Apart from the debatable merits of Boswell’s dichot- 
omy, the fact remains that the gay culture which became visible in the 
10th century and which flourished in the 12th was brutally crushed in the 
14th, when urban civilization was making its great comeback in the West. 

In his analysis of the beginnings of the Christian Era, Boswell takes 
great pains to show that from the beginning there was “a Christian 
tradition of tolerant and positive attitudes toward love and eroticism” 
and that “none of the major patristic objections to homosexuality rested 
on or was a logical outgrowth of the teachings of Jesus or the Apostles” 
(p. 163). He argues that early Christian antierotic and antihomosexual 
attitudes were formed primarily by late Hellenic pagan culture, not by 
Christian Scriptures. 

The early medieval period was distinguished mostly by its lack of 
interest in questions regarding homosexual behavior. And, when it did 
consider the matter, it repeated the known past. Even in this early 
medieval period, however, there were signs of an emerging Christian 
culture that positively valued the role of eros in human relationships. 
Much clerical writing and most of the poetry of this time focused on the 
theme of “passionate friendship” (p. 188). 

In the 11th and 12th centuries this tradition of passionate friendship 
flowered into a uniquely Christian and erotic culture which understood 
friendship to be the highest form of human relationship and eros to be 
a positive instrument in its formation and development. This medieval 
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erotic spirituality is one of the more remarkable things Boswell uncovers 
and documents in a work resplendent with remarkable finds. The erotic 
theology of Christian friendship found in the writings of monks and nuns 
embodied a truly radical ideal, because it presented friendship as a 
genuine possibility between women and women, men and men, young 
and old, rich and poor—that is, cutting across all barriers, social and 
biological. For these Christian monks and nuns erotic love contributed to 
friendship and friendship to the knowledge and love of God. For them, 
homoerotic love and homosexual conduct were part of the universal pro- 
cess of human and divine love. Much of the literature of this period 
is explicitly homoerotic. And many of its saints, clerics, and public figures 
led openly gay lives (Saint Aelred of Rievaulx and Richard Lion Heart, 
to name but two). 

All of this changed drastically toward the end of the 13th century, 
when it became commonplace for the law to stipulate torture, castration, 
and death for homosexual conduct. Boswell attributes this radical sup- 
pression of gay culture to (1) the needs of the emerging corporate states, 
(2) the development of legal codes based on misunderstood aspects of 
Roman law, and (3) the accumulated effects of the Crusades on the 
medieval psyche (pp. 269-73). Boswell sees the Inquisition, for example, 
as a political tool through which the absolutist state sought to maintain 
itself against internal and external threats to its power by rigidly controlling 
the personal lives (erotic and religious) of its citizens. Consistent with 
his thesis, Boswell views this 14th-century end of tolerance as a political 
event which the Christian religion followed but did not create. To em- 
phasize his point, he cites the contemporaneous severe persecution of | 
Jews, witches, heretics, and moneylenders—that is, of all nonconformists. 
From this time on there was a systematic effort within Western civiliza- 
tion socially and intellectually to proscribe homosexual conduct. For the 
first time since the late Hellenic period, “ideal nature” was used by the 
intellectual establishment to prove the “unnaturalness” and “evil char- 
acter” of homosexual relationships. This Scholastic intellectual effort to 
discredit homosexuality continued into Renaissance and Reformation 
theology and into the emerging modern sciences of the Enlightenment. 

Boswell’s work is a great achievement for many reasons. It is a model 
of careful scholarship, good thinking, and social relevance. It is also 
courageous in its willingness to take on large, complex, and emotional 
issues in a bold, direct, and sensitive manner. Perhaps the only weak 
element in this exceptionally strong work is the sometimes convoluted 
character to Boswell’s arguments designed to show that Christianity is 
not intolerant by its nature or in its essence. Christianity is pretty much 
what Christians do in its name. Although it is extremely important to 
say (and show, as Boswell does) that Christianity has not always per- 
secuted homosexuals or Jews or other nonconformists, I do not think that 
statement should, can, or needs to be pushed much further. No one who 
seriously studies Christian history could confuse the prejudices of con- 
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temporery Christians with all Christianity. I also find it unfortunate, that 
Boswell uses the urban/rural dichotomy as a hypothesis for elucidating 
social tolerance and intolerance in this case. If that dichotomy were to 
work as he had intended it to, he needed to go into much greater detail 
about the nature of urban civilization in the medieval world. I think he 
would have done better to examine the role monasticism played in the 
development of medieval culture in general and of medieval gay culture 
in particular. In my opinion, Boswell’s finest scholarship is displayed in 
his truly ground-breaking work in the medieval period, especially in 
medieval erotic literature and spirituality. If his work accomplishes 
nothing else, it underscores the continued need for more careful, honest 
research into this much ignored, much misunderstood, and very important 
time in our history. And, because we like to think of our age as en- 
lightened, especially on sexual matters, it is very good to have a Boswell 
around to remind us of cultures from our own tradition which were far 
less frightened of homosexuality than ours, and more affirming of the 
worth of a wide range of expressions of human sexuality. 


The Myth of Masculinity. By Joseph H. Pleck. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT 
Press, 1981. Pp. ix+229. $17.50. 


Miriam M. Johnson 
University of Oregon 


The dust jacket promises that The Myth of Masculinity, written by 
psychologist Joseph Pleck, who heads the Center for Research on Women 
at Wellesley, makes a major breakthrough in our thinking about mascu- 
linity by demolishing an old paradigm and replacing it with a new and 
better one. While in my view the book does neither of the above, it is 
nevertheless a sound and useful work which will interest sociologists con- 
cerned with sex and gender roles. Essentially, the argument of the book 
is that many of the difficulties we used to attribute to insecure masculine 
identity should really be attributed to the impossibility of fulfilling the 
masculine role. While the new paradigm which Pleck sees emerging is 
more sociological in that it focuses on norms and normative change, it is 
largely descriptive and sidesteps the issue of persisting male dominance. 

For roughly 40 years, Pleck tells us, sex roles have been understood by 
American psychologists in terms of what he calls the male sex-role identity 
-(MSRI) paradigm. According to Pleck, this paradigm holds that many 
of the behaviors associated with males, all the way from behavior problems 
in school to crime in the streets, can be attributed to males’ failure to 
achieve a “masculine sex-role identity” because of father absence or 
maternal overprotection. This MSRI paradigm is now being replaced by 
a sex-role strain (SRS) paradigm, which focuses on the social definitions 
of male and female roles themselves. 
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Pleck devotes most of the book to an examination of the old MSRI 
paradigm embodied in 11 propositions concerning the nature and develop- 
mental origins of “sex-role identity,’ the results (homosexuality, poor 
adjustment) of a failure to achieve sex-role identity, and problems 
(crime, negative attitudes toward women) connected with the same identity 
failure. Actually Pleck’s analysis is not so much a critique of the paradigm 
as a critique of the evidence adduced to support its various hypotheses 
and a critique of political uses to which some of its arguments have been 
put—-for example, on occasion the paradigm has been used to discredit 
mothers and poor or black males and to justify the sex-role status quo. 
Within the terms of his own assumptions, many of Pleck’s criticisms are 
well taken, but his analysis does not allow for the fact that the conceptual 
definitions within the MSRI paradigm are themselves changing. 

More specifically, Pleck does a good job of criticizing the tests that 
have been used to measure masculine sex-role identity and of pointing 
out some instances where findings have been misrepresented. On the other 
hand, he fails to discuss the fact that it is becoming increasingly customary 
for psychologists to distinguish sex-role identity as measured by various 
M-F scales from what is now being called ‘gender identity.” In this 
newer conceptualization, gender identity is replacing sex-role identity in 
the MSRI paradigm; it does not refer to the extent to which one is mascu- 
line, feminine, or androgynous but, rather, to the simple gut experience 
of feeling male or female. It is thus no longer true (if it was ever true) 
that “an innate psychological need for sex typed traits is the underlying 
assumption of the MSRI paradigm” (p. 134). This redefinition of gender 
identity within the MSRI paradigm (which Pleck ignores) will likely 
preserve an interest in understanding identity formation and issues related 
to male (and female) identity for some time to come. 

The fact that the most recent use of the MSRI paradigm has been by 
feminists presents a problem for Pleck, who is a feminist. The argument 
holds that males’ negative attitudes and behaviors toward women may be 
accounted for by the fact that males have a more tenuous gender identity 
than females. Pleck claims that had it not been for the feminist interest 
in this hypothesis the MSRI paradigm would have died earlier. He rejects 
the hypothesis for his usual reasons: lack of adequate evidence, and 
because in his view it blames mothers. While this tenuous gender identity 
explanation for male misogyny has perhaps been overused, it does at least 
focus on male misogyny and the phenomenon of male dominance, which 
Pleck’s alternative paradigm does not. 

Pleck presents his alternative paradigm, the SRS paradigm, in a single 
chapter. The paradigm maintains that it is difficult if not impossible to 
live up to the normative male role and that this places undue strain on men 
and women. This strain, Pleck believes, can in itself account for, among 
other things, male aggressiveness, which neither paradigm sees as biologi- 
cally rooted. In essence, Pleck’s paradigm substitutes a normative explana- 
tion for problems associated with men for the earlier psychodynamic one. 
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Actually, it is difficult to disagree with most of the rather bland propo- 
sitions in Pleck’s alternative paradigm—for example, “Sex roles are con- 
tradictory and inconsistent” (p. 142), “The proportion of individuals who 
violate sex roles is high” (p. 143), “Violating sex roles leads to social 
condemnation” (p. 144) and “negative psychological consequences” (p. 
145). One would not disagree either with the idea that sex-role strain is 
at least partially related to the fact that the definition of the male sex 
role is itself undergoing change. The problem with Pleck’s alternative is 
that it neither provides a structural analysis of why sex-role norms are 
as they are or why they are changing nor deals with the phenomenon of 
male dominance itself. 


Hidden Rhythms. By Eviatar Zerubavel. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1981. Pp. xix+201. $22.50. 


Murray Melbin 
Boston University 


The rhythms discussed by Eviatar Zerubavel are hidden in the same way 
that the famous missive in Poe’s story “The Purloined Letter” was con- 
cealed.. They are in full view, yet they remain unnoticed by almost every- 
one. It takes a sophisticated sleuth to discern them. Zerubavel is such a 
sleuth. He extends the functionalist tradition of Durkheim, Mauss, Sorokin, 
and Merton in analyzing the role of time in social life. We are treated 
to good scholarship, interesting information, and detailed analyses of the 
linkages between time and social norms, behavior, and cognition. 

The first of the book’s five chapters presents the underlying premise 
that people delineate and rely on time markers pervasively in their daily 
life. Some of the most significant partitions, such as the hour and the 
week, have no natural basis and are altogether imposed by us. The com- 
munity has its collective schedule and individuals have their personal ones. 
Normalcy of everyday life becomes situated in daily, weekly, monthly, and 
annual rhythms. 

The following two chapters, “The Schedule” and “The Calendar,” con- 
tain the heart of the book and its best contributions. Here Zerubavel 
shows that numerous behavior patterns can be dealt with and explained 
via a temporal analysis. The examples include a description of life in 
medieval Benedictine monasteries. The rigid schedule for prayer and other 
activities in a monk’s waking hours demonstrates that emphasis on sched- 
ules and punctuality has much to do with subservience, as well as with 
coordination in a division of labor. Attention is also called to the function 
of schedules to promote cognitive orderliness and social solidarity. 

The chapter “The Calendar” covers the calendar’s origins and its tech- 
nics, along with the sociological significance of its features. For exam- 
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ple, Easter and Passover were carefully scheduled so that they would 
never occur on the same day. Zerubavel shows how the main intent of 
this arrangement was to accentuate the differences and promote a distinct 
identity for the Christian holiday in the early years of its establishment. 
The author’s essay on the symbolism of introducing a new calendar at 
the beginning of the French Republic, as well as some material from his 
writings on hospital life, are incorporated here. There are a humber of 
effective examples to show that gaining control over the calendar was a 
way of attaining social control. 

The last two chapters are less successful but are appropriate to the 
subject. “Sacred Time and Profane Time” is a very fine-grained treatise 
on the Jewish Sabbath, describing the ceremonies accompanying its be- 
ginning and ending boundaries. The point is made that time is a vehicle 
for managing and accomplishing the transitions between periods in which 
experiences are meaningfully different for the participants. The same point 
is asserted in the chapter “Private Time and Public Time,” with examples 
to show how spheres of social life are kept apart through temporal 
arrangements. In only one respect would I have liked to see more dis- 
cussion—about flextime (or flexible working time). Gaining in favor, 
it is a scheme by which workers establish their own schedules while 
fulfilling a contracted amount of hours on the job over the course of a 
week, Since so much of Zerubavel’s emphasis is on how schedules bind 
and constrain us, I would have welcomed his analysis of this trend and 
its apparent liberating features. 

Reading this account, one may realistically conclude that time is more 
powerful and salient than space in its impact on social life, especially 
since transportation and communication technology have made distances 
less important. Here is a broad assembly of ideas and items about time 
from many writings and from the author’s own observations. A function- 
alist interpretation is conferred on events and patterns that have been 
dealt with in other terms or otherwise neglected. Hidden Rhythms is 
written with enthusiasm by a perceptive scholar. 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE BOOK 


Drama, Fellowship, and Religion 
Samuel C. Heilman 


Judaism has long derived its identity from its sacred books. The book or 
scroll—rather than the image or idol—is emblematic of Jewish faith and 
tradition. Heilman presents a study of a group of Orthodox Jews engaged 
in the time-honored practice of lernen, the repeated review and ritualized 
study of the sacred texts. These are, he argues, the genuine ‘‘People of the 
Book,” preserving one of the central activities of traditional Jewish life. 
Cloth $22.50 310 pages Illus. 
























RETURN TO JUDAISM 


Religious Renewal in Jerusalem 
Janet Aviad 


This is a study of an unusual type of religious awakening, for the converts 
are secular Jews who have adopted Orthodox Judaism. They are the baalei 
teshuvah—‘‘those who repent and return’’—and their movement is both a 
dramatic expression of Jewish religious resistance to secularization and a 
paradigmatic example of contemporary religious revival movements in 
general. Drawing on data accumulated: during two years of fieldwork in 
Jerusalem, Aviad analyzes this movement fully and considers its broader 
historical and sociological significance. 

Cloth $20.00 208 pages 





JEWISH IDENTITIES IN FRANCE 


An Analysis of Contemporary French Jewry 
Dominique Schnapper 

Translated by Arthur Goldhammer 

Foreword by Edward Shils 


Despite both a long history of persecution and the assimilating forces of 
modernity, the French Jews persist. They persist, however, in different 
ways and to different degrees in relation to their Jewish traditions. Basing 
her analysis on a series of probing interviews with a wide range of French 
Jews in four communities, Schnapper reveals the variety of ways these 
groups identify with and maintain their Jewish heritage while adapting 
their cultural traditions to the requirements of life in a predominantly 
Christian industrial society. 

Cloth $25.00 224 pages 
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IMPORTANT NEW STUDIES FROM PRAEGER 


NO ROOM AT THE 


TOP Underemployment in the 
Corporation 
Beverly H. Burris 

The first book to explore the double 
edged social problem of overeducation/ 
underemployment from the perspective of 
the workers themselves. Using an integrat- 
ed combination of methodological ap- 
proaches (historical analysis, statistical 
analysis, interviewing), analyzes the histori- 
cal predeterminants, the extent of the con- 
temporary problem, and the empirical ef- 
fects of overeducation/underempioyment. 
Focuses particularly on the clerical sector, 
which is especially prone to underemploy- 
ment and ensuing job dissatisfaction. Ina 
departure from the technocratic approach- 
es which have been the characteristic 
response to the problem, No Room at the 
Top reaches a complex and personal under- 
standing of the complex phenomenon of 
underemployment. 


352 pp. $32.50 ISBN 0-03-016923-8 


WOMEN IN KHAKI The 


American Enlisted Woman 
Michael L. Rustad 

For three years, from 1975 to 1978, the 
author lived in Germany as a humans rela- 
tions consultant to a U.S. army base there. 
During this time, he was able to study first 


hand the problems women had becoming are 


accepted part of the new volunteer army. 

This is a valuable study that sheds light 
on group dynamics in male-dominated situ- 
ations in general. In addition, it is an impor- 
tant assessment of how well the volunteer 
army is working today. As pressure to 
reinstitute the draft and discussion of the 
draft in relation to women intensifies, this 
book will have many insights to contribute. 
304 pp. $24.95 ISBN 0-03-060149-5 


THE SOUTHERN 
REDNECK 


A Phenomenological Class Study 
Julian B. Roebuck, and Marcus 
L. Hickson 


This study will help you understand the 
sources of what the authors contend is reac- 
tionary, bigoted, and violent behavior. They 
argue that the ideology of the redneck is cre- 
ated and disseminated by upperclass south- 
erners who benefit from the consequent 
mutual hatred of working class blacks and 
whites toward each other. It is highly func- 
tional in keeping unions out and wages low. 
Roebuck and Hickson examine the pressures 
and powerlessness experienced by rednecks 
and interpret their behavior and ideology in 
light of their social position. They conclude 
by assessing prospects for the future of this 
group and of the south. 

222 pp. $25.95 ISBN 0-03-059803-6 


Also of interest... 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF OPERA 


Rosanne Martorella 
288 pp. 1982 $25.00 ISBN 0-03-059329-8 


HOUSEHUSBANDS: Men and 
Housework in American Families 
Willlam R. Beer 

176pp. 1982 $23.95 ISBN0-03-059978-4 


ETHNOGRAPHIC RESEARCH 
Theory and Application for 
Modern Schools and Societies 
Marion Lundy Dobbert 

410pp. 1982 $34.95 ISBN 0-03-061473-2 


Available through your local bookseller or order 
directly from: 


PRAEGER PUBLISHERS 
521 Fifth Avenue 
Attn: Ms. Sonya Harroo 
New York, N.Y. 10175 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 


CRITICAL SOCIAL nn GROES 
Philip Wexler 


This first volume in the major new series, Critical Social Thought, attempts to repair 
the severed connection between social psychology, the culture of everyday life, and 
the structures of society, along the lines of the Frankfurt School's critique of 
knowledge. In presenting a coherent theoretical social psychology, and by 
introducing Marxist categories such as commodity fetishism, exploitation, and 
_alienation, it enables social psychologists to overcome their cultural isolation. 
“A lively, incisive and provocative inquiry into the character of social psychology— 
its present predicaments and its future potentials. Particularly important is its analysis 
of the ideological roots of contemporary scientific practice—both methodological 
and theoretical.” —Kenneth ]. Gergen 
“Wexler’s treatment of equity theory and intimacy are the most original and most 
insightful in the literature. His ability to apply Marxist concepts of exploitation and 


labor to intimacy and the self constitute a tour de force without equal.” —Dana 
Bramel 
ISBN 0-7100-9194-X cloth $17.50 


COMMUNITY PLANNING AND 
CONCEPTIONS OF CHANGE 


Peter Marris 


‘Marris's modest title hides an ambitious purpose: to rethink the basic assumptions 
of local and national social planning—and even of the welfare state. In an incisive 
analysis he shows how the new international economy and the multinational 
corporations dominating it have overpowered local and national governments and 
thereby invalidated many conventional planning sclutions. In his closing chapters, 
Marris suggests the outlines of a new paradigm for social planning, as well as some 
political strategies for what can be done about the new economic forces arraigned 
against liberal and radical reformers. The book is essential reading for policy-makers 
and analysts, for planners and social scientists, for activists and citizens generally.” 
—Herbert J. Gans, Columbia University 
ISBN 0-7100-9349-7 cloth $19.95 


More New RKP Titles 

FAMILIES IN BRITAIN, Edited by R.N. Rapoport, M.P Fogarty & R. Rapoport, 
ISBN 0-7100-9236-9, original paperback $25.00 

LOSS AND CHANGE, Peter Marris, 0-7100-7890-0, cloth $15.95 

SOCIAL THEORY AS SCIENCE, Revised Edition, Russell Keat & John Urry, 
ISBN 0-7100-9431-0, original paperback $11.95 

SPORT, CULTURE AND IDEOLOGY, Edited by Jennifer Hargreaves, 

ISBN 0-7100-9242-3, original paperback $15.95 

A SHORT HISTORY OF SOCIOLOGY, Heinz Maus, ISBN 0-7100-7168-X, 
paperback $8.95 
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CONFESSION 


Studies in Deviance and Religion 


Mike Hepworth and Bryan Turner 


Confession, the focal point of Western concepts of individualism, conscience and 
responsibility, serves as a basic function in the rituals of exclusion and inclusion which 
define social membership. Its remedial properties are shown in religion and the penal 
system throughout history. In this sociological and historical analysis of the institution 
of confession the authors look at Freud's talking therapy, confession in popular liter- 
ature, the confession on the scaffold, and confession obtained through police tech- 
niques, showing that through confession the penitent lays claim to membership in 

the wider human society. 

ISBN 0-7100-9198-2 cloth $19.95 — 


THE LEFT AND RIGHTS 


A Conceptual Analysis of the Idea of Socialist Rights 
Tom Campbell 


Is the notion of individual rights a consequence of the competitive individualism of 
liberal capitalism? Is socialism the fulfilment or negation of human rights? Professor 
Tom Campbell explores the question of the compatibility of socialism and rights, and 
analyses the meanings and background assumptions of our ideas of “‘rights’’ and of 
“*socialism.”’ 

ISBN 0-7100-9085-4 original paperback $11.95 
international Library of Welfare and Philosophy 


MEMORIES OF CLASS 


The Pre-History and After-Life of Class 
Zygmunt Bauman 


An investigation of the impact of historical memory—condensed in habitualized life 
patterns, standards of justice and corresponding institutions—on the transformation 
of rank into a class society. Bauman traces the formation of class society to the 
patterns of ‘“‘surveillance power" and control which preceded and made possible the 
industrial system. 

ISBN 0-7100-9196-6 cloth $21.95 
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Call for papers 


Social Work Research 
and People of Color 


The Editorial Committee of the NASW research journal, Social 
Work Research and Abstracts, is seeking manuscripts for a special 
issue on research and people of color. The committee is especially 
‘interested in manuscripts that are reports of empirical research, 
research strategies, methods of research, and analytical reviews of 
research that are relevant to 

e Problems faced by social workers 

e Social work practice 

e Administration 

e Social policy 
Papers should pertain to minority groups who have been subject 
to discrimination owing to a combination of racism and poverty, 
such as blacks, Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, Asians, and 
so forth. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO AUTHORS 


Format: Five copies of each manuscript should be submitted, one 
of which must be an original typewritten copy. Manuscripts must 
be double spaced. A short abstract describing the subject and find- 
ings of the work should accompany the paper and should not exceed 
50 to 75 words. If artwork is required, authors are expected to sub- 
mit camera-ready copy or to reimburse the publisher for the cost 
of preparation. 


Suggested Length: Lengthy and technical articles are not discour- 
aged; however, the committee will not recommend for publication 
dissertations, theses, or works of comparable size. 


Deadline: Full-length papers should be submitted no later than 
June 1, 1983, for consideration in the special issue. 


Mail papers to SocIAL Work RESEARCH 
Editorial Office 
National Association of Social Workers 
257 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10010 





‘Announcing a new editor and an increased 
frequency of publication! 






The Journal of 


MATHEMATICAL 
SOCIOLOGY 


PATRICK DOREIAN 


University of Pittsburgh 





Associate Editors: 

David Bartholomew, London School of Economics and Political 
Science; Thomas Fararo, University of Pittsburgh; James D. Laing, 
University of Pennsylvania; Bernhardt Lieberman, University of 
Pittsburgh; and Wolfgang Sodeur, Gesamthochschule Wuppertal. 


Beginning with Volume 9,1983,7he Journal of Mathematical Sociology will be 
guided by a new editor, Patrick Doreian, and increases its frequency of publication 
from two to four issues per volume. 

The Journal of Mathematical Sociology is a broad interdisciplinary journal dedicated to 
publishing papers which encourage the fruitful exchange of ideas between sociology and 
other disciplines. The Journal focuses on the use of mathematical models in the.social 
sciences and their contribution to the understanding of substantive social phenomena. 
Topics relevant to the Journal include the logic of measurement, computers and computer 
programming, applied mathematics, statistics and quantitative methodology. 

The Journal also publishes speculative articles that are not mathematical but are 
sufficiently precise, general and abstract to stimulate mathematical treatment of pro- 
biems that hav2 been dealt with only verbally. Reviews of new or developing areas of 
mathematics and mathematical modelling which may have significant applications in 
sociology will also be covered. 


Subscription Information: 

Volume 9, 1983 4 issues per volume 
Subscription rate per volume: $189.00 

Individual rates are available for personal subscribers 
whose institutions subscribe 
ISSN: 0022-250X 






Free Sample Copy 
Available Upon Request 


GH GORDON & BREACH 
+ One Park Avenue, New York, NY 10016 
42 William IV Street, London WC2N 4DE 





Marxist 
nquiries 


Edited by Michael Burawoy and Theda Skocpol 


Intending neither to cover all the areas of Marxist research nor to “survey” 
or “represent” alternative Marxist perspectives or schools, the editors of 
this Supplement to volume 88 of the American Journal of Sociology 
sought to demonstrate the fascination and fruitfulness of Marxist ideas in 
contemporary social research. This volume assembles nine examples of 
some of the most interesting work being done today by younger 
sociologists who are seriously pursuing the rich and provocative arguments 
to be found in the ongoing Marxist tradition. Marxist Inquiries is scheduled 
for publication in January 1983. 





American Journal of Sociology 

Significant. Innovative. Controversial. The articles in Marxist Inquiries are 
representative of the articles that appear in regular issues of AJS, the 
oldest and one of the most reputable journals in the field. To enjoy such 
vital scholarship as you will find in Marxist Inquiries—on a regular basis— 
all you need do is subscribe to AdS. Published bimonthly. Edward O. 
Laumann, editor. 


20% DISCOUNT TO AJS SUBSCRIBERS 


C] Marxist Inquiries (January 1983) 
Cloth (Order #08039-0) © $20.00\subscriber) © $25.00 (regular) 
Paper (Order #08040-4) ( $10.00 (subscriber) C $12.50 (regular) 
*Sales tax: Ilinois 6%, Chicago 7%. 


C] American Journal of Sociology introductory 1-year rates: O Individuals $25.00, 
O Institutions $40.00 O Individual ASA members $20.00 [ Individual members 
of foreign sociological associations* $20.00 O Students $20.00—Attach copy of 
student ID 
Add $5.00 for subscriptions mailed outside the USA. 
*Name of association: 


Name 
Address 
ON a Slate /Colintry 5 = = IP 


Visa or MasterCard accepted. Mail this coupon along with charge card information, 
payment, or purchase order to The University of Chicago Press, P.O. Box 37005, Chicago, 
IL. 60637.. 

Ais The University of Chicago Press 9/82 


Marxist 
nquiries 


Studies of Labor, Class, and State 





Edited by Michael Burawoy and Theda Skocpol 


Michael Burawoy, Introduction: The Resurgence of Marxism in American 
Sociology 


Julia Wrigley, The Division between Mental and Manual Labor: Artisan 
Education in Science in Nineteenth-Century Britain 


Dwight B. Billings, Class Origins of the “New South”: Planter Persistence 
and Industry in North Carolina 


Robert Thomas, Citizenship and Gender in Work Organization: Some 
Considerations for Theories of the Labor Process 


Larry Griffin, Joel Devine, and Michael Wallace, Monopoly Capital, 
Organized Labor, and Military Expenditures in the United States, 
1949-1976 


Patrick Shannon, Bureaucratic Initiative in Capitalist New Zealand: A 
Case Study of the Accident Compensation Act of 1972 


Erik Olin Wright and Joachim Singelmann, Proletarianization in the 
Changing American Class Structure 


Peter Evans, Reinventing the Bourgeoisie: State Entrepreneurship and 
Class Formation in Dependent Capitalist Development 


Harriet Friedmann, The Political Economy of Food: The Rise and Fall of 
the Postwar International Food Order 


Ivan Szelenyi, The Intelligentsia in the Class Structure of State Socialist 
Societies 


From American Journal of Sociology 


JOURNAL OF LABOR RESEARCH 


Selected Articles Forthcoming in Volume IV, 1983 


New Strategies in Union Organizing 
Finances of American Unions in the 1970s 


Compensation of Union Presidents: The Moderating 
Effects of Union Size 


Conditions Leading to Collective Negotiations 
Among Police 


The Face and Mask of Unionism 


Codetermination: Union Style 


A Note on Wages and the Dominant Firm 


The Decline in Average Annual Hours Worked in the 
United States, 1947-1979 


Union Dues and Wage Premiums 


Free Agents Impact on the Labor Market for 
Baseball Players 


Nepotism and the Minimum Wage 
Arbitrators’ Backgrounds and Behavior 


Do Davis-Bacon Minimum Wages Raise 
Product Quality? 


The Legal Status of Collective Bargaining by 
Public School Teachers 


A Time Series Analysis of the Growth and Level of 
Union/Nonunion Relative Wage Effects, 1967-1977 


How Unions Affect Management Decisions: Evidence 
from Public Schools 


Public Employee Unions and the Privatization of 
Public Services 


The Effects of Right-to-Work Legislation on Union 
Outcomes: Additional Evidence 


James A. Craft 
Marian M. Extejt 


Neil Sheflin 
Leo Troy 


J, Lawrence French 
Paul Hayashi 
David A, Gray 


Bruce Vanderporten 
W. Clayton Hall 


W. H. Hutt 


Rex L. Cottle 
Hugh Macaulay 
Bruce Yandle 


Daniel J. Richards 


Herbert R. Northrup 
Theresa Diss Greis 


John Raisian 


Henry J. Raimondo 


Roger T. Kaufman 


Herbert G. Heneman 
Marcus Hart Sandver 


Robert Goldfarb 
Michael R. Metzger 


Janet C, Hunt 
Rudolph A. White 


William J. Moore 
John Raisian 
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James T. Bennett 
Thomas J. DiLorenzo 


Janet C. Hunt 
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The Journal of Labor Research is published quarterly by the Department of Economics of George Mason University. 
Subscriptions are on a calendar year basis and subscribers will receive all issues for the current year. Annual subscription 
rates are: individuals, $25.00; academic libraries, institutions, government agencies, and business firms, $47.00. Foreign 


subscribers add $3.50 to cover additional postage. All remittances should be made payable to Journal of Labor Research, 


Department’ of Economics, George Mason University, Fairfax, Virginia 22030. 


Editorial correspondence and manuscripts should be sent to James T. Bennett, Editor, Journal of Labor Research, 
Department of Economics, George Mason University, Fairfax, VA 22030. Manuscripts should be submitted in triplicate 
with a 100 word abstract. A submission fee of $20.00 for nonsubscribers must accompany all manuscripts. Papers accepted 
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Value Systems and Personality Fes 
in a Western Civilization sth 
Norwegians in Europe and America = Rai’ 


Re, 

By Christen T. Jonassen. Complex, modern, democratic, ES 

and industrial, Norway is a Western nation in which allof = Eas) 

the forces of modernization have been concentrated fae 

within a relatively short and comparatively recent time, abe 
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A Woman’s Place 
The Life History of a Rural Ohio Grandmother 


By Rosemary Q. Joyce. Because theoretical research is a 
matter more of finding the right categories than of 
measuring within them statistically, Joyce finds it particu- 
larly appropriate in investigating the roles of women to 
use the kinds of data supplied by the life history. From the 
rich variety of interdisciplinary perspectives that char- 
acterize her academic speciality — folkloristics — she has 
undertaken the life history of a remarkable woman 
named, for purposes of her study, Sarah Flynn Penfield— 
a woman who, in this penetrating analysis, becomes a 
paradigm for conflicts in other women who, though pos- 
sessed of strong self-images, share ambivalent attitudes 
toward their own sex, and tend to see woman's place as 
more than a geographical entity. illus. $20.00 
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Metaphysics in Midwestern America 


By Melinda Bollar Wagner. Most of the literature on so- 
called non-mainstream contemporary religious groups 
leaves one with the impression that all of them are new, 
exist principally in California, and attract disaffected 
youth to whom they provide a sense of community other- 
wise missing from their lives. Wagner has devoted a year 
and a half of intense participant-observation research toa 
quite different kind of group, the Spiritual Frontiers Fel- 
lowship, which is distinctly not new, exists mainly inthe ÈS 
Midwest, and is made up primarily of middle-aged mem- 
bers of the middle class to whom it imparts a practical 
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religious philosophy that expresses and legitimatesinthe fes 

religious realm that individual autonomy that imbues fire 
À every other aspect of American society. $17.50 EIA 
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2070 NEIL AVENUE, COLUMBUS, OHIO 43210 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Administrative Science Quarterly 


The March 1983 issue of ASQ includes: 


“Talk as the Work: The Accomplishment of School Administration” 
Peter C. Gronn 


“Institutional Sources of Change in the Formal Structure of 
Organizations: The Diffusion of Civil Service Reform, 1880-1935” 


Pamela S. Tolbert and Lynne G. Zucker 
Part 2, SPECIAL ISSUE: The Utilization of Organizational Research 


“Administrative Stheory and Practice in Developing 
Countries: A Synthesis” 


Moses N. Kiggundu, Jan J. Jorgensen, and Taieb Hafsi 


Subscription Rates: 

1 year 2 years 3 years 
individuals 20.00 37.50 56.00 
Institutions 40.00 75.00 112.00 
Students 18.50 37.50 56.00 


1980~present available for $10.00 each trom A.S.Q. 


GENERAL INFO.: For general information, to order stocked back issues, or 
` to obtain information on where to order older 
issues, call or write A.S.Q. (607) 256-5117; Malott 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, NY 14853-0261, 


Administrative Science Quarterly 
Dedicated to advancing the understanding of 
administration through empirical investigation 

and theoretical analysis. 


Now Available in Paper 


TRADITION 
Edward Shils 


“Mr. Shils merits appreciation for having restated, with much learning and 
considerable eloquence, the sheer indispensability of tradition to human 
society.” —Peter L. Berger, The New York Times Book Review 

“Edward Shils] is a man of fabled learning, whose mind purrs like the 
moth at dusk.” —David A. Martin, Times Literary Supplement 

$10.95 342 pages Also available in cloth $20.00 


HOMEMAKERS The Forgotten Workers 
Rae André 


“I find [Homemakers] enormously stimulating. With books like 

this, homemakers will not long remain forgotten workers.” 

—Jessie Bernard, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 

“Anyone who has ever been a homemaker, or has lived in the same house 
with a homemaker, should read it. Essentially that means all of us.” 
—Elaine Tyler May, Minneapolis Tribune 

$8.95 312 pages Also available in cloth $15.00 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


Marriage and Divorce in Post-Victorian America 
Elaine Tyler May 


‘““[May’s] discussions of sexuality, attitudes toward working wives, and the 
appearance of new expectations about consumption and affluence add 
greatly to our understanding of the erosion of Victorianism and the 
development of modern mass society.’’—Kirk Jeffrey, Journal of American 
History $6.95 208 pages Also available in cloth $15.00 


RELATIONSHIP The Heart of Helping People 

Helen Harris Perlman 

“‘tThis] is a welcome and wise effort, written with grace, sense, and deep 
humanism. Were it in my pews I would make it mandatory reading for all 
those who seek to offer others help.” —Shirley Cooper, American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry $7.95 246 pages Also available in cloth $12.50 


DEEP BLUE FUNK, AND OTHER STORIES 


Portraits of Teenage Parents 
Daniel B. Frank 


Based on his experience as a tutor at “Our Place,” a Family Focus center 
for teenage parents in Evanston, Illinois, Frank has drawn a series of 
sensitive, revealing portraits of black teenagers who are struggling to 
accept the shocks and bruises—and the pleasures—-of their new roles. 
Distributed for the Ounce of Prevention Fund $3.95 208 pages 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5801 South Ellis Avenue Chicago, IL 60637 





New and Recent Books from 


Urban Patterns: 


Studies in Human Ecology, Revised Edition 
George A. Theodorson, Editor 
i thoroughly revised edition of the book, Studies in Human Ecology, which had 
become the standard text and reference in the field. 
500 pp. $22.50 


Violence and Religious Commitment: 


Implications of Jim Jones's People’s Temple Movement 
Ken Levi, Editor 
‘,.. great variety of perspective.” — Choice 
232 pp. $17.50 


Ideal Man in Classical Sociology: 


The. Views of Comte, Durkheim, Pareto, and Weber 
Peter Roche de Coppens 
“,.. a novel interpretation of social theory, not unsuspected but previously 
unminded.” — David Lyon, Contemporary Sociology 
182 pp. $16.95 


The Politics of Social Knowledge 
Larry D. Spence’ 
“".. original and stimulating critique of the theory and practice of socialization 
research.” — John G. Gunnell, American Political Science Review 
384 pp. $18.95 


Black Messiahs and Uncle Toms: 
Social and Literary Manipulations of a Religious Myth 


Wilson Jeremiah Moses 
“,..anexciting and imaginative study of myth and symbol.” — Nathan I. Huggins 
304 pp. $19.75 j 


The Pennsylvania State University Press 
215 Wagner Building 
University Park, PA. 16802 
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The Logic and Limits of Trust 
Bernard Barber 

Barber focuses on how trust and distrust function in the settings of family, : 
politics, business, foundations, and the professions. a 
“A most penetrating analysis... This thoughtful book is to be recommended to social scientists of 
all stripes.” —Neil J. Smelser. “The central concepts in this work will become part of the : 
general lexicon of the social sciences.” —Jeffrey Alexander 203 pages . 
Cloth $27.50, paper $9.95 





American Evangelicalism 

Conservative Religion and the Quandary of Modernity 

James Davison Hunter 

Almost one in four adult Americans is an Evangelical. Hunter explains how 
this group, believing as it does in the Bible as the literal word of God, 
manages to survive by accommodating itself to the pressures of modernity. 
“One of the best scholarly books yet on Evangelicalism. "—Martin E. Marty. “It combines 
sober sociological analysis with a sense of larger issues and an empathetic understanding of it's 
subjects." —Peter L. Berger. A main selection of the Religion Book Club. 208 
pages Cloth $27.50, paper $9.95 


Bonds of Mutual Trust The Cultural Systems of Rotating 
Credit Associations among Urban Mexicans and Chicanos 


Carlos G. Velez-Ibanez 


This is the first full-length treatment of the Rotating Credit Associations 
(RCAs) to which Mexican and Chicano members contribute regular sums, 
each receiving the money in turn. The RCAs are a response to social and 
economic oppression, a way to accumulate capital and to achieve self-esteem. 
“The picture painted is that of people active and innovative in the pursuit of their ends, 
comporting themselves with dignity.” —from the Foreword 185 pages $22.50 


Two volumes in the Crime, Law, and Deviance Series 


Honor and the American Dream 
Ruth Horowitz 


Horowitz studies a Chicano community in Chicago where gangs of youths 
fight and kill each other for personal and family honor, yet where there also 
exists a strong belief in the virtues of hard work, education, and family ties. 
She shows how the code that dictates behavior can vary with the setting and 
situation. “This book will become an important part of the literature of youth, gangs, 
ethnicity, and gender.” —James Short 314 pages Cloth $32.50, paper $12.95 





Morals Legislation without Morality ag 
The Case of Nevada NY 
John F. Galliher and John R. Cross ee 
Nevada has seemingly conflicting ideas about morality, according to its = 


statutes. On the one hand, there is legalized gambling, quick marriage and 
divorce and legal prostitution in most counties; on the other, there are the 
toughest marijuana laws in the country, prohibition of a state lottery, and 

the banning of prostitution in Las Vegas. Galliher and Cross explain the Ta 
contradiction as a matter of economics rather than morality: nothing is X 
allowed that harms the state’s gambling revenue. 162 pages $15.00 
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The Journal of Law & Economics 
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Bibliography 
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MOLECULAR BIOLOGY 
AND EVOLUTION 


MBE —a journal dedicated to the rapidly growing field of macromolecular 
evolution—is scheduled-to begin publication December 1983. The, journal will 
publish papers that critically examine curreht biological.data on macromolecules, 
with emphasis on theories and methods concerning their historical relationship, their 
developmental and mutational mechanisms of control and change, and the basis for 
their selective differences. To be published bimonthly. Editor: Walter M. Fitch. 
Institutions#$60/ yéar 


JOURNAL OF LABOR ECONOMICS 


Sponsored by the Economics Research Center/NORC, this quarterly journal—new in 
January 1983—will fill the urgent need for a high-quality international periodical 
that presents both theoretical and applied papers in the rapidly expanding field of 
labor economics. Topics to be covered include: supply and demand for labor 
servicés, compensation, labor markets, distribution of income, labor demographics, 
unions’and collective bargaining, and applied and policy issues in labor economics. 
Published quarterly. Editor: Edward P. Lazear. Institutions: $60/ year 


New. and Recent Editions of UCP Annuals 


nae YEARBOOK 3 


lisabeth Mann*Borgese.and Norton Ginsbůrg 
“Clot h $49 ISBN: 0-226-06604-5 xv, 581p 
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tors: Sherman C. Feinstein, John G. Looney, Allan Z Schwart tzberg, 
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THE SUPREME ROURE REVIEW 1982 


Philip B. Kurland, Gechard Casper. and Dennis Hutchinson 2 
- 
198%. Cloth $30 ISBNrQ-226-46435-0 viit; 380p - 


> 
Each*ot these hardgover*annuals js available. at a 20% discountrwith. a standing 


rder. Outside the Western Hemisphere the price will be higher and,standing onder 
lisegunt may vary 


For a complete catalog, for sample copies, or for brochures describing any of our journals, please write to Journals 
Division, University of Chicago Press, 5801 South Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60637. 





